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PREFACE. 


IHE  French  Revolution,  owing  to  a 
vast  concurrence  of  circumstances,  excited 
a  more  universal  interest,  and  produced 
more  animated  discussions,  than  any  event 
recorded  in  history.  Those  who  are  ac« 
quainted  with  the  state  of  the  world 
for  ages  know,  Aat  most  revolutions 
have  been  effected  by  physical  force, 
It  is  the  province  of  force  to  repel,  or 
subdue,  or  overawe,  re^on;  but  the 
French  Revolution  originated  not'  in 
FORCE,  but  in  OPINION,  which,  in  a  very 
short  period,  grasped  the  sword,  and 
gave  stability  and  continuity  to  itself  by 
force — not  continuity  or  stability  as  a  new 
system  of  government,  for  nothing  has 
been  more  unstable,  but  continuity  and 
stability  as  a  revolution.  Never  was  any 
government  so  completely  overturned  in 
^H  its  parts  as  that  of  France  ;  and  at  the 
TOL.  I*  a  time 
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time  when  the  work  of  destruction  of  wliat 
was  bad  was  achieved^  and  the  establish- 
ment of  what  was  good  expected,  the  in* 
terest  excited* was  great  beyond  example. 

It  became  then  the  business  of  men  of 
mind  to  examine  ^nd  discuss  what  was 
produced  by  mind,  and  had  emanated  from 
opinion  ;  and  as  the  world  was  possessed 
of  more  means  of  disseminatiiig  opinions 
than  at  any  former  period,  and,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  was  more  enlightened, 
discussion  was  evidently  more  easy  and 
more  natural. 

But  it  was  not  only  more  easy  and  n^-^ 
tural  to  discuss  the  ^bject,  it  was  evi* 
dently  more  useful ;  for  where  mind  was 
the  chief  operator,  mind  also  might  with 
advantage  interfere  either  in  defence  or 

attack. 

•  •  » 

Had  the  world  been  equally  enlight^ 
ened  in  the  days  of  Alexander  or  Caesar, 
or  when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  overturn- 

■  ■  • 

ed  the  Western  Empire,  still  discussion 
would  neither  have  been  safe  nor  useful. 
No  one  will  dispute  this ;  but  all  will  la- 
ment that  a  revolution,  originating  in 
opinion,  should  terminate  (at  least  for  the 
present)  in  erecting  a  power  that  crushes 

all 
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all  opinion,  and  in  laying  prostrate  in  tht 
dust  every  thing  held  dear  by  those  with 
whom  it  first  originated  ! ! ! 

It  is  when  an  event  is  recedl'liiat  it  ex- 
cites the  strongest  sensation.  The  interest 
diminishes  when  the  mind  is  accustomed 
to  its  contemplation ;  it  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  teke  a  review  of  what  strong 
minds  and  men  of  abilities  thought  eon^ 
ceming  so  great  an  event,  when  its  import- 
ance  was  heightened  by  its  novelty.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  these  Extracts 
from  the  Works  of  the  different  Writers 
were  collected  into^  tvito  volumes  soon 
after  they  appeared ;  but  various  reasons 
prevented  the  continuance  of  the  publi- 
cation in  that  form  and  at  that  time. 
The  case  is  now  greatly  altered — ^Uni- 
versal Despotism  has  i^read  its  gloomy 
wings  over  .  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
which  was  theft  in  danger  from  a  too 
enlarged  scHeme  of  Liberty ;  and  there 
can  be  nothing  of  the  kind  more  ad-* 
vantageous  than  to  preserve,  as  it  wem 
in  a  Register,  the  opposite  opinions 
formed  by  able  men  at  the  time,  corn-s- 
paring those  opinions  with  the  actual 
result  of  this    gigantic  experiment  for 
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establishing  Liberty  by  following  theory, 
and  quitting  the  much  more  certain  and 
safe,  road  of  experience. 

The  LesAers  of  the  French  Revolution 
•till  Wore  the  mask  of  philosophy  and  vir- 
tue— they  wished  to  be  thought  pointing 
to  happiness ;  but  as  their  sincerity  was 
doubtful,  it  was  thought  prudent  at  that 
time  not  tp  disseminate  the  arguments  for 
it  more  widely  than  the  Authors  themselves 
*— hence  this  valuable  Publication  was  su»* 
pended,  and  has  been  locked  up  for  nearly 
twenty  years :  but  now  that  the  fallacy  of 
those  arguments-  have  been  fully  proved, 
and  the  whole  seen  in  a  different  and 
truey  light,  it  is  presumed  that  this  se- 
lection, with  a .  good  deal  of  Additumal 
Matter,  in  the  Third  Volume,  by  way  of 
a  Review,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
Public^  and  of  considerable  utility. 

The  object  of  this  Publication  then  is, 
after  contrasting  the  o\)in]ons  of  Burke, 
Mackintosh,  and  others,  who  wrote  at  the 
time,  to  place  them  all  as  it  were  in  a  ba- 
lance held  up  by  time  and  events,  which 
mode  alone  shews  the  true  value  of  human 
combinations.  The  reader  will  perceive^ 
that  all  the  various  enemies  and  advocates 

of 
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of  the  French  Revolotion^  without  exce{H 
tion,  espoused  the  side  they  took  with  too 
much  bias  and  partiality ;  and,  whilst 
they  reproach  Mr.  Burke  for  predicting 
that  France  would  be  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations^  they  will  not  fail  to  blame 
those  who  saw  nothing  but  a  certainty  of 
Liiberty  and  Happiness  arising  from-  the 
ne#  theories  that  were  taken  as  the  guides 
for  tiiose  who  ruled  that  unfortunate 
country. 

The  Revolution,  in  fact,  has  disappoint- 
ed and  belied  all  those  who  wrote  at  the 
time,  and  therefore  we  are  neither  to  ap- 
prove of  nor  condemn  indiscriminately ; 
ialthongh  we  must  admit,  that  when  Mr. 
Burke  predicted  that  evil  would  arise  from 
80  sudden  a  transition,  owing  to  neither 
asking  the  assistance  of  time  to  mature, 
nor  of  experience  to  guide,  he  was  per- 
fectly right.  His  error  was  in  predicting 
the  form  in  which  the  evil  would  appear. 
His  imagination  gave  form  and  shape  to 
what  he  foresaw  as  misery  and  misfortune ; 
but  although  the  misery  and  misfortune 
have  been  real  and  great,  yet  their  forms 
are  very  different  from  those  which  he  de- 
picted. <« 

This 
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This  error  has  thrown  a  discredit  on  that 
profound  though  fanciful  Writer,  ivhich 
neither  time  nor  argument  will  obliterate; 
but  then  let  us  shew  that  his  opponents  fell 
also  into  an  error,  tho'  of  a  different  sort. 
Mr.  Burke  predicted  misery  to  the  people, 
and  misery  enough  has  been  their  portion ! 
His  opponents  anticipated  and  proclaimed 
a  state  of  Liberty  and  Happiness,  which 
they  have  not  enjoyed  for  one  single  day! 
With  whom,  then,  rests  the  victory  ?  This 
is  the  question  about  to  be  determined ; 
but,  in  solving  it,  we  propose  something 
more  useful  tlian  merely  to  praise  or  con- 
demn— we  mean  to  examine  into  the  cir«* 
camstances  that  led  to  the  errors  that  have 
produced  such  fatal  results',  and,  if  pos- 
sible, prevent  other  nations  not  yet  ruined^ 
from  falling  into  similar  misfortune.  We 
are  not  without  a  hope  that  a  time  will  yet 
come  when  France  may  have  another  op- 
portunity of  regeneration ;  and  we'^shpuld 
be  glad  to  have  some  hand  in  guiding  it 
by  a  safer  compass  than  that  kind  of  rea^ 
son,  theory,  and  philosophy,  by  which  the 
men  of  1789  conceived  themselves  to  be 
directed. 
This  is  the  more  important,  because  a 

great 
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great  English Orator^^whose character  as  a 
politician  was  more  popular  than  that  of  any 
of  those  who  entered  into  the  literary  con- 
test^ gave  the  Revolutionary  Code  (the  con* 
stitntion  of  1769)  a  higher  degree  of  praise, 
after  it  had  completely  iailed,  than  any  of 
its  warmest  advocates  had  done  before  even 
its  first  lustre  was  tarnished.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Mackintosh  or  Mr. 
Paine  would  have  said  at  any  period^  that 
'^  the  French  Constitution  was  the  most 
glorious  fabric  ever  erected  by  human  wis-* 
domV  but  certainly  neither  of  them  would 
have  said  so  after  it  was  **  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting/'  Mr.  Pox 
was  then  not  only  a  writer^  but  a  spea|:er 
OB  the  subject ;  he  therefore  must  be  re- 
viewed^ more  especially  .since  his  prin-* 
ciples  form  the  political  creed  of  many 
persons^  who,  taking  such  principles  im- 
plicitly on  trust,  will  not  admit  of  any 
onen.^uestioning  their  infallibility. 

The  Editor  of  the  Review  will  en-- 
deavour  to  ascertain,  whether  it  was 
not  the  very  errors  of  that  constitution 
which  principally  led  to  anarchy,  and 
from  that  to  despotism ;  and^  if  he  can 

♦  Mr.  Fox. 
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prove  those  errors  to  have  been  the  cause, 
where  is  the  friend  of  rational  Liberty 
who  will  become  the  advocate  of  that  con- 
stitution ! 

This  Inquiry,  however,  must  come  in 
its  proper  place,  after  the  different  con-- 
temporary  opinions  have  been  examined 
and  reviewed^  and  that  chain  of  events 
traced  by  which  a  throne  of  France  hat 
been'  established  with  a  degree  of  ri- 
gorous despotism  as  unexampled  as  was 
the  struggle  for  Liberty  and  Equality. 
And  it  cannot  be  without  utility  that  we 
bring  the  mind  back  to  the  false  appear- 
ances that  those  transactions  had  at  the 
time,  which  have  involved  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  destruction,  and 
have  perhaps  ruined  the  cause  Q£rmtkmai 
Liberty  for  a  number  of  centuries. 

Those  who  think  that  the  French  Revo- 

■ 

llition  was  an  event  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Politicians  of  former  days 
will  be  convinced,  by  the  following  Ex«- 
tract  from  Hume,  that  he,  with  great  pro-? 
foundness  and  sagacity,  not  only  foresaw 
the  danger  of  such  principles  as  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu-t 
tion,  but  that  he  foretold  the  ultimate 

result 
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result  of  such  an  attempt  with  as 
accuracy  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  calculated 
the  flatness  of  the  earth  at  the  poles; 
What  ordinary,  or  even  able,  minds  never 
would  have  thought  of,  presented  itself  to 
such  great  men  in  as  complete  a  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  to  the  fact. 
1  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  better  esti-- 
mate  of  the  tendency  of  popular  supre^ 
macy ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  it 
without  reflecting  how  much  more  justly 
this  philosopher  reasoned,  quietly,  and 
uninfluenced  by  actual  scenes,  than  those 
who  afterwards  got  heated  by  espousing 
some  particular  side,  and  daily  listening 
to  harangues  that  inflamed  the  mind  and 
bewildered  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Hume  wrote  his  Essays  nearly  half 
a  century  before  the  French  Revolution  ; 
but  those  who  conducted  it^  those  who  ap^ 
proved  of  it,  and  those  who  condemned 
it,  were  all  too  much  occupied  with  re- 
cent writings,  or  present  occurrences,  to 
take  any  notice  of  what,  in  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  profound  writer  says : — 

**  But  the  people  must  not  pretend, 
*'  because  they  can,  by  their  consent,  lay 
^^  the  foundations   of  government,   that 

''  therefore 
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'*  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted^  at 
*^  their  pleasure,  to  overthrow  and  gabrert 
^'  them.   There  is  no  end  of  these  seditions 
"  and  arrogant  claims.    The  power  of  the 
^'  Crown  is  now  openly  stmck  at :  The 
nobility  are  also  in  visible  peril :  The 
gentry  will  soon  follow :   The  popnlar 
"  leaderst  who  wiU  then  assume  the  name 
^'  <tf  gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to  dao;* 
"  ger:  And  the  people  themselves,  having 
'^  become  incapable  of  civil  government^ 
^'  and  Lying  under  the  restraint  of  no  80« 
*^  thority,  must,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
*^  admit,  instead  of  their  legal  and  mild 
'*  monarchs,  a  succession  of  military  and 
^*  deictic  tyrants  !"-^(^lftifiie'«  EsMif$, 
vol.  J,  page  507,  edition  1777). 
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^be  State  of 'Fil avce  previous  to  the  Revolu^ 
tionJe/criied,  and  the  Necessity  ofaRevo* 
hition  con/idered. 


I 


Mr.    burke. 

KNOW  ho\f  eafy  a  topic  it  is  to  dwell  on  the  Refleaions 
faults  of  departed  greatnefs.     By  a  revolution  volution  \k 
in  the  ftate,  the  fawning  fycophant  of  yefterday  is  b^Mr'^^* 
converted  into  the  auftere  critic  of  the  prefent  hour.  Burke, 
But  fteady  independant  minds,  when  they  have  an 
objedt  of  fo  ferious  a  concern  to  mankind  as  govern- 
ment  under  their  contemplation,  will  difdain  to 
afiume  the  part  of  fatirifts  and  declaimers.     They 
will  judge  of  human  inftitutions  as  they  do  of  hu- 
man charaders.   They  will  fort  out  the  good  from 
the  evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  inftitutions  as 
it  is  in  mortal  men. 

•    •  B  Your 
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Ml  .Burke.  Your  government  in  France,  though  ufually,  ^nd 
I  think  juftly,  reputed  die  bed  of  the  unqualified 
or  ill-qualified  monarchies,  was  ftill  full  of  abu(es. 
Thefe  abufes  accumulated  in  a  length  of  time^  as 
they  muft  accumulate  in  every  monarchy  not  under 
the  conftant  infpeftion  of  a  popular  feprefentative. 
I  am  no  ftranger  to  the  faults  and  defefts  of  the 
fubverted  government  of  France  ;  and  1  think  I 
am  not  inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a  pa- 
negyric upon  any  itiing  which  is  a  juft  and  natural 
objedt  of  cenfure.  But  die  qudlioa  is  not.  now  of 
the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of  its  exiftence.  Is 
it  then  true,  that  the  French  government  was  fuch 
as  130  be  incapable  or  undeierving  of  reform ;  fo  that 
it  was  of  abfolute  neceflity  the  whole  fabric  (hould 
be  at  once  pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for 
the  ereftion  of  a  theoretic  experimental  edifice  in 
its  place  ?  All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789.  The  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  reprefentativcs  of  the  ftates-general, 
from  every  diftrid;  in  dut  kingdj)m,  were  filled 
withprojcifts  for  the  reformation  of  that  govern  ment, 
without  the  remoteft  fuggeftion  of  a  defign  to  de- 
ftroy  it.  Had  fuch  a  defign  been  then  even  infinu- 
ated,  I  believe  there  would  have  been  but  one  voice^ 
and  that  voice  for  rejefting  it  with  fcorn  and  hor- 
ror. Men  have  been  fometimes  led  by  degrees, 
fometimes  hurried  into  things,  of  which,  if  they 
could  have  feen  the  whole  together,  they  never  would 
have  permitted  the  mod  remote  approach.  When 
thofe  inftrudions  were  given,  there  was  no  queftion 
but  that  abufes  exifted,  and  that  they  demanded  a 
reform  ;  nor  is  diere  now.    In  die  interval  between 
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die  inftniclions  and  the  revolution,  things  changed  Mr;Burkc, 
their  (hape;  and  in  confequence  of  that  change, 
the  true  queftion  at  prefent  is,  Whether  thofe  who 
would  have  reformed,  or  thofe  who  have  deftroyed, 
arc  in  the  ri^t  ? 
To  hear  fome  men  fpeak  of  the!  late  monarchy 

of  France,  you  would  imagine  that  they  were  talk- 
ing of  Perfia  bleeding  undef  the  ferocious  fword 
of  Tajhmas  Kouli  Kh&n ;  or  at  leafl  defcribing  the 
barbarous  anarchic  defpotifm  of  Turkey,  where  the 
fineft  countries  in  the  moft  genial  climates  in  the 
worid  are  wafted  by  peace  more  than  any  countries 
have  been  worried  by  war ;  where  arts  are  unknown, 
where  manufeftures  languifti,  where  fcience  is  ex- 
tinguilhed,  where  agriculture  decays,  where  the 
hufnan  race  itfelf  melts  away  and  perifhes  under 
Ac  eye  of  the  obferver.  Was  this  the  cafe  of 
France  ?  I  have  no  way  of  determining  the  quef- 
tion but  by  a  reference  to  fkfts.  Fafts  do  not  fup- 
port  this  refemblance.  Along  with  much  evil, 
there  is  fome  good  in  monarchy  itfelf ;  and  fome 
correftive  to  its  evil,  from  religion,  from  laws, 
from  manners,  from  opinions,  the  French  monarchy 
muft  have  received  ;  which  rendered  it  (though  by 
no  means  a  free,  and  therefore  by  no  means  a  good 
conftitution)  a  defpotifm  rather  in  appearance  diaa 
in  reality. 

Among  the  ftandards  upon  which  the  effefts  of 
government  on  any  country  are  to  be  eftimated, 
I  muft  confider  the  ftate  of  its  population  as  not 
the  leaft  certain.  No  country  in  which  population 
flouriflies,  and  is  in  progreflive  improvement,  cati 

Bz  be 
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Mr.Burkc.  be  Under  a  very  mifchievous  government.  About 
^*^'^  fixty  years  ago,  the  Intendaiits  of  the  generalities 
of  France  made,  with  other  matters,  a  /"eport  of 
the  population  of  their  feveral  diftrifts.  1  have 
not  the  books,  which  are  very  voluminous,  by  me^ 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  procure  them  (I  am  ob- 
liged to  fpeak  by  memory,  and  therefore  the  left 
pofitively) ;  but  I  think  the  population  of  France 
was  by  them,  even  at  that  period,  eftimated  at 
twenty-two  millions  of  fouls.  At  the  end  of  the 
laft  century  it  had  been  generally  calculated  at 
eighteen.  On  either  of  thefe  eftimations  France 
was  not  ill-peopled.'  Mr.  Necker,  who  is  an  au* 
thority  for  his  own  time  at  leaft  equal  to  the  In- 
tendants  for  theirs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently 
(lire  principles,  the  people  of  France,  in  the  year 
1780,  at  twenty-four  millions  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufand.  But  was  this  the  probable  ulti- 
mate term  under  the  old  eflablifliment  ?  Dr.  Price 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  population  in 
France  was  by  no  means  at  its  acme  in  that  year.  I 
certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  authority  a  good  deal 
more  in  thefe  fpeculations,  than  I  do  in  his  general 
politics.  This  gentleman,  taking  ground  on  Mr. 
Necker's  data,  is  very  confident,  that  fince  the 
period  of  that  minifter's  calculation,  the  French 
population  has  increafed  rapidly  ;  fo  rapidly  that 
in  the  year  1789  he  will  not  confcnt  to  rate  the 
people  of  that  kingdom  at  a  lower  number  than 
thirty  millions.  After  abating  much  (and  much  I 
think  ought  to  be  abated)  from  the  fanguine  calcu- 
lation of  Dr.  Price,  I  have  no  doubt  diat  the  popu- 
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krion  of  France  did  increafe  conCderably  during  Mr.Burkc. 
this  later  period :  but  fuppofing  that  it  increafed  " 
to  nothing  more  than  will  be  fufEcient  to  complete 
the  24,670,000  to  25  millions,  ftill  a  population 
of  25  millions,  and  that  in  an  increafing  progrefs, 
on  a  fpace  of  about  twenty  feven  thouCmd  fquare 
leagues,  is  immenfe.  It  is,  for  inftance,  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  proportionable  population  of  this 
ifland,  or  even  than  that  of  England,  the  beft  peo- 
pled part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  is  not  univerfally  true,  that  France  is  a  fertile 
country.  Confiderable  trafts  of  it  are  barren,  and 
labour  under  other  natural  diiadvantages.  In  the 
portions  of  that  territory,  where  things  are  more 
favourable,  as  fer  as  I  am  able  to  difcover,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  correfpond  to  the  indulgence 
of  nature  *.  The  Generality  of  Lifle  (this  I  admit 
is  the  flxongeft  example)  upon  an  extent  of  404i' 
leagues,  about  ten  years  ago,  contained  734,600 
fouls,  which  is  1772  inhabitants  to  each  fquare 
league.  The  middle  term  for  the  reft  of  France 
is  about  900  inhabitants  to  the  fame  admeafure- 
ment. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  depofed 
government ;  becaufe  I  do  not  like  to  compliment 
the  contrivances  of  men,  with  what  is  due  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  bounty  of  Providence.  But 
that  decried  government  could  not  have  obftrufted, 
moft  probably  it  favoured,  the  operation  of  thofc 

*  De  I'Admimftration  des  Finances  dc  la  Francei  par  Monf* 
.  Nccker,  toI,  i.  p.  at8. 

B  2  caufes 
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Mr.Burkc.  caufes  (whatever  they  were),  whether  of  natujcfc  in 
the  foil,  or  in  habits  of  induilry  among  the  poopje, 
which  has  produced  fo  large  a  number  of  the  fpecics 
throughout  that  whole  kingdom,  and  exhibited  in 
fome  particular  places  fuch  prodigies  of  population. 
I  never  will  fuppofe  that  fabric  of  a  ftate  to  be  the 
worft  of  all  political  inftitutions,  which,  by  experi- 
ence, is  found  to  contain  a  principle  favourable 
(however  latent  it  may  be)  to  the  increafe  of  man- 
kind* 

The  wealth  of  a  country  is  another,  and  no  con- 
temptible ftandard,  by  which  we  may  judge  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  a  government  be  protefting  or 
dellrudlive.  France  far  exceeds  England  in  the 
multitude  of  her  people ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
her  comparative  wealth  is  much  inferior  to  ours  j 
that  it  is  not  fo  equal  in  the  diftribution,  nor  fo 
ready  in  the  circulation.  I  believe  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  two  governments  to  be  amongft 
the  caufes  of  this  advantage  on  the  fide  of  Eng- 
land. I  fpeak  of  England,  not  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tifti  dominions;  which,  if  compared  with  thofe  of 
France,  will,  in  fome  degree,  weaken  the  compara- 
tive weight  of  wealth  upon  our  fide.  But  that 
wealth,  which  will  not  endure  a  comparifon  with 
the  riches  of  England,  may  conftitute  a  very  re- 
fpeftable  degree  of  opulence.  Mrw  Necker's  book^ 
publifhed  in  1785*,  contains  an  accurate  and 
interefting  colleftion  of  fafts  relative  to  public 
economy  and  to  political  arithmetics  and  his  fpe- 

*  De  PAdxnimllratioQ  des  Finances  de  la  France,  par  Monf. 
Ncckcr. 
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caladoAs  on  the  fobjcfl:  are  in  general  wife  and  Mr.BuAc. 
libend*  In  tiwt  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the  ftate  " 
of  France,  very  femotse  firom  die  portrait  of  a 
country  whofe  government  was  a  pcrfisft  griev- 
anoe^  an  abfolute  evil,  admitting  no  cure  but 
dirou^  the  violent  and  uncertain  temedy  of  a 
tocal  revolution.  He  affirms,  that  from  the  year 
1716  to  the  year  1784  there  was  coined  at  the 
mint  of  France,  in  the  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver, 
CO  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  fterling*. 

It  is  impoffible  that  Mr.  Necker  fliould  be  mis- 
taken in  the  amount  of  die  bullion  which  has  been 
coined  in  the  mint.  It  is  a  matter  of  official  record. 
The  reafonings  of  this  able  financier  concerning 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  iUver  which  remained  for 
circulation  when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  is,  about 
four  years  before  the  depofition  and  imprifonment 
of  the  French  King,  are  not  of  equal  certainty ; 
but  they  are  laid  on  grounds  fo  apparendy  folid, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  refufe  a  confiderable  degree  of 
affent  to  his  calculation.     He  calcjulatcs  the  w«/»r- 
rmej  or  what  we  call  Jfecie^  then  aftually  exifling 
in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  millions  of  the 
fame  Englifh  money.    A  great  accumulation  of 
wealth  for  one  country,  large  as  that  country  is  ! 
Mr.  Necker  was  fo  far  from  confidering  this  influx 
of  wealth  as  likely  to  ceafe  when  he  wrote  in  1785, 
that  he  prefumes  upon  a  future  annual  increafe  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  the  money  brought  into  France 
during  the  periods  from  which  he  computed. 

*  Vol.  111.  chap.  8.  and  chap.  9. 
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Mr.Bttike.  Somc  adequate  caufe  muft  have  originally  in-* 
troduced  all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint  into  that 
kingdom ;  and  fome  ^ufe  as  operative  mud  have 
kept  at  home,  or  returned  into  its  bofom,  fuch  a 
vaft  flood  of  treafure  as  Mr.  Necker  calculates  to 
remain  for  domeftic  circulation.  Suppofe  any  rea- 
fonable  deductions  from  Mr.  Keeker's  computa- 
tion ;  the  remainder  muft  ftill  amount  to  an  im- 
menfe  fum.  Caufes  thus  powerful  to  acquire  and  to 
retain^  cannot  be  found  in  difcouraged  indufiry^  infe^ 
cure  property^  and  a  pofitively  deflruSive  govern^ 
ment. 

Indeed,  when  I  confider  the  fac^  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  -,  the  multitude  and  opulepce  of  her 
cities  ;  the  ufefiil  magnificence  of  her  fpacious 
high -roads  and  bridges;  the  opportunity  of  her 
artificial  canals  and  navigadons,  opening  the  conve« 
niences  of  maritime  communication  through  a  folid 
continent  of  fo  immenfe  an  extent ;  when  I  turn 
ipy  eyes  to  the  ftupendous  works  of  her  ports  and. 
harbours,  and  to  her  whole  naval  apparatus,  whe- 
ther for  war  or  trade;  when  I  bring  before  my 

* 

view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  conftrufted 
with  fo  bold  and  mafterly  a  ikill,  and  made  and 
maintained  at  fo  prodigious  a  charge,  prefenting  an 
armed  front  and  impenetrable  barrier  to  her  ene- 
mies upon  every  fide ;  when  I  recolleft  how  very 
finall  a  part  of  that  extenfive  region  is  without 
cultivation,  and  to  what  complete  perfedtion  the 
culture  of  many  of  the  beft  produftions  of  the 
earth  has  been  brought  in  France ;  when  I  refleft 
on  the  excellence  of  her  manu&dures  and  fabrics, 

fecond 


\ 
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feond  to  noDt  but  ours^  and  In  fome  particulars  Mr,Burke. 
not  fecond  ;  when  I  contemplate  the  grand  foun- 
dations of  charity,  public  and  private;  when  I  fur- 
ytj  the  ftate  of  all  the  arts  that  beautify  and  polifli 
life ;  when  I  reckon  the  men  (he  has  bred  for  ex- 
tending her  fame  in  war,  her  able  ftatefmen,  the 
multitude  of  her  profound  lawyers  and  theolo- 
^ans,  her  philofophers,  her  critics,  her  hiftorians 
and  andquaries^  her  poetSj  and  her  orators  facred 
and  profane;  I  behold  in  all  this  fomething  which 
awes  and  commands  the  imagination,  which  checks 
the  mind  on  the  brink  of  precipitate  and  indifcri- 
minatc  cenfure,  and  which  demands  that  we  (hould 
very  ferioufly  examine,  what  and  how  great  are  the 
latent  vices  that  could  authorife  us  at  once  to  level 
fo  fpadous  a  fabric  with  the  ground,  I  do  not  re- 
cognife,  in  this  view  of  things,  the  defpotifm  of 
Turkey.  Nor  do  I  difcem  the  character  of  a  go- 
wnment  that  has  been,  on  the  whole,  fo  oppref- 
five,  or  fo  corrupt,  or  fo  negligent,  as  to  be  utterly 
unfit  yir  all  reformation.  I  muft  think  fuch  a 
gOTcrament  well  deferved  to  have  its  excellencies 
bei^btinedi  its  faults  correSfedj  and  its  capacities 
improved  into  a  Britijh  confiitution. 

Whoever  has  examined  into  the  proceedings  of 
llttt  depojed  government  for  feveral  years  back,  can- 
not ^  to  have  obferved,  amidft  the  inconftancy 
and  fluAuatlon  natural  to  courts,  an  earneft  endea- 
Four  towards  the  profperity  and  improvement  of 
'  die  country :  he  mufl  admit,  that  it  had  long 
been  employed,  in  fome  inftances,  wholly  to  re- 
BKnre^  in  many  confiderably  to  corre(ft;  the  abufive 

practices 
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Mr.Burke.  pn&ictB  fttul  ufages  that  had  prevailed  in  the  ftate  ; 
and  that  even  the  unlimked  power  of  the  Sovereign 
over  tlie  perfons  of  liis  fubjads^  inconfiflent  as  un- 
doubtedly it  was  with  law  and  liberty,  liad  yet 
been  every  day  growing  more  mitigated  in  the 
cxercife.  So  far  from  refu(i43g  itfdf  to  refonna- 
tion,  that  government  was  open,  with  a  cenfurabb 
degree  of  facility,  to  all  forts  of  projedls  and  pro- 
jedors  on  the  fubjeft.  Rather  too  much  counte- 
jiance  was  given  to  the  fpirit  of  innovation,  which 
foon  was  turned  againil  thofe  who  foftered  it,  and 
ended  in  their  ruin.  It  is  but  cold,  and  no  very 
flattering  juftice  to  that  fallen  monarchy,  to  (ayi 
that,  for  many  years,  it  trefpafled  more  by  levity 
and  want  of  juc^ment  in  feveral  of  its  fchemes, 
than  from  any  defedt  in  diligence  or  in  public 
fpirit.  To  compare  the  government  of  France  for 
the  laft  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  with  wife  and  well« 
conftituted  eflablifhments  during  that  or  during 
any  period,  is  not  to  ad  with  fairnefs.  But  if  ia 
point  of  prodigality  in  the  expenditure  of  monqr# 
or  in  point  of  rigour  in  the  exercife  of  power,  it  faf 
compared  with  any  of  the  former  reigns,  I  bdiew 
candid  judges  will  give  little  credit  to  the  good  iiw 
tentions  of  thofe  who  dwell  perpetually  on  the  do- 
nations to  ^vourites,  or  on  the  expences  of  tfad 
court,  or  on  the  horrors  of  the  Baftile  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth*. 

*  The  world  is  obUged  to  Mr.  de  Calonne  for  the  pdnt  liQ 
has  taken  to  refute  the  fcandalous  exaggerations  relative  to  iMBi 
of  the  royal  expences,  and  to  deted  the  fallacious  account  givct 

of  penfionsy  for  the  wicked  purpofe  of  provoking  the  populace  19 
all  forts  of  crimes. 

Whether 
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Whetber  tbe  fyftem»  i£  it  ddlenres  fuch  a  name,  iir.Suik«. 

DOW  built  on  tbe  rubs  ot  that  andent  monardiy, 

mil  foe  aUe  to  give  a  better  acoouot  of  the  popu- 

latkm  and  wealth  of  the  countxy,  wfaidi  it  has  taken 

under  its  care,  is  a  matr^  very  doubcfuL    Inftead 

of  improving  by  the  change,  I  apprehend  that  a 

lo0g  ieries  of  years  muft  be  toid  befcn^  it  can  re* 

cover  in  any  degree  the  effeds  of  thi^  philofophie 

lorolutioa,  and  before  the  nation  can  be  replaced 

on  its  former  footing.  If  Dr.  Price  fliould  think  fit, 

.  a  few  years  hence,  to  &vour  us  with  an  eftimate  of 

die  population  of  France,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 

BEiake  up  bis  tale  of  thirty  millions  of  fouls,  as 

coDiputed  in  1789,  or  the  aifembly's  computation 

of  tventy-iiz  millions  of  that  year ;  or  even  Mr. 

Ned^er's  twenty 'five  millions  in  1780.    I  hear 

that   theie    are    coniiderable    emigrations    from 

Fnuice ;  and  that  many,  quitting  that  voluptuous 

dmate,  and  that  feduftive  Circean  liberty,  have 

taken  refuge  in  the  frozen  regions,  and  under  the 

Bfitifi  defpotifmy  of  Canada. 

In  the  prefent  difappearance  of  coin,  no  perfon 
could  think  it  the  fame  country,  in  which  the 
prefent  minifler  of  the  finances  has  been  able  to 
difcover  fourfcore  millions  fterling  in  fpecie.  From 
its  general  afpeft  one  would  conclude  that  it  had 
been  for  fome  time  paft  under  the  fpecial  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  academicians  of  Laputa  and 
Balnibarbi  *.  Already  the  population  of  Paris 
bas  fo  declined,   that  Mr.  Necker  Hated  to  the 

•  Sec  Gulliver*8  Travels  for  the  idea  of  countries  governed  by 
lUofophcrs, 

national 


Mr.Burke.  national  afiembly  the  provifion  to  be  made  for  itf 
fubfiflence  at  a  fifth  leTs  than  what  had  formerly 
been  found  requilite  *.  It  is  faid  (and  I  haye 
never  heard  it  contradifted)  that  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  people  are  out  of  employment  in  that  dty, 
tliough  it  is  become  the  feat  of  the  imprifoned 
court  and  national  afTembly,  Nothing,  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  can  exceed  the  (hocking  and  dii^ 
gufting  fpeftacle  of  mendicancy  difplayed  in  that 
capital.  Indeed,  the  votes  of  the  national  oflem- 
bly  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fad.  They  have  lately 
appointed  a  (landing  committee  of  mendicancy. 
They  are  contriving  at  once  a  vigorous  police  on 
this  fubjed,  and,  for  the  fird  time,  the  in)po(ition 
of  a  tax  to  maintain  the  poor,  for  whofe  prefent 
relief  great  fums  appear  on  the  face  of  the  public 
accounts  of  the  year^f.    In  the  mean  time,  the 

leaders 

*  Mr.  de  Calonne  Rates  the  falling  oiF  of  the  population  of 
Paris  as  far  more  confiderable ;  and  It  may  be  fO|  (ince  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Necker's  calculation. 

f  Travauz   de  charite  pour  fubvenir  au 
manque  de  travail  ^  Paris  et  dans  les  Liv.  £.        x«    A 

province!        —        —         —         —    3,866,92«     St*  1619X21    13    4 

I>eftru£tion  de  vagabondage  et  de  la  inea« 

diciic  —  —  —  —    1967 1,417    — •     69.641      7    # 

Primei  pour  1'importation  de  grains        —    S*^7^*9^7  ^  23^>3-9     9    * 

D^penfcs  relativei  auz  fubiiftances,  deduc- 
tion faitedesrecouvremenflquionteu  lieu  39,871,790  —  i966i>3i4   II    % 

Toul      —      Liv.    51,082,034  StC2,ii8,4iS      i    ^ 

When  I  fent  this  book  to  the  prefs  I  entertained  fome  doubt 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  laft  article  in  the  abovC 
accounts,  which  is  only  under  a  general  head,  without  any  de- 
tail.  Since  then  I  have  feen  M.  de  Calonne's  work.  I  mvft 
think  it  a  great  lofs  to  mc  that  I  liad  not  that  advantage  car« 

licrt 
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leaders  of  the  legiflative  clubs  and  coffee-houfes  Mr.Burkc. 
art  intoxicated  with  admiration  at  their  own  wif- 
dom  and  ability.  They  fpeak  with  the  moft  fove- 
reign  contempt  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  They  tell 
the  people j  to  comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  whicli 
Acy  have  clothed  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of 
philofophers  ^  and  fometimes,  by  all  the  arts  of 
quackilh  parade,  by  (how,  tumult,  and  buftle, 
fometimes  by  the  alarms  of  plots  and  invaiions^ 
Acy  attempt  to  drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  and 
to  divert  the  eyes  of  the  obferver  from  the  ruin  and 
wrctchednefs  of  the  ftate.  A  brave  people  will  cer- 
isunly  prefer  liberty,  accompanied  with  a  virtuous 
poverty,  to  a  depraved  and  wealthy   fervitude. 
But  before  the  price  of  comfort  and  opulence  is 
paid,  one  ought  to  be  pretty  fure  it  is  real  liberty 
wluch  is  purchafed,  and  that  (he  is  to  be  purchafed 
at  no  other  price.     I  (hall  always,  however,  conii- 
dcr  that  liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appear- 
ance, which  has  not  wifdom  and  juflice  for  her 
companions,   and  does  not  lead  profperity  and 
plenty  in  her  train. 

Ber.  M.  dc  Calonne  thinks  this  article  to  be  on  account  of 
general  fubfifteDce  :  but  as  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  how  fo 
great  a  lofs  as  upwards  of  £,1^661,000  ilerling  could  be  fuf- 
tabcd  on  the  difference  between  the  price  and  the  fale  of 
grain,  be  fecms  to  attribute  this  enormous  head  of  charge  to 
fccrct  expeoces  of  the  revolution,  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  po- 
fitirely  on  that  fubjeft.  The  reader  is  capable  of  judging,  by 
tli<  aggregate  of  thefe  immenfc  charges,  on  the  ftate  and  con- 
dition of  France  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  public  economy  adopted 
in  thai  nation.  Thefe  articles  of  account  produced  no  enquiry 
fir  difcufiioa  in  the  National  Affcmbly. 

The 
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Hr.BuAc.       The  advocates  for  this  R^vdinrroir,  liof  fatirfi 
fied  with  exaggerating  the  trices  of  their  ancieiiC 
government,  ftrike  at'  the  fame  of  their  couftfry  it- 
felf,  by  painting  dmoff  aft  diat  cotild  have  iX- 
tKlAed  the  attention  of  fttangers,  I  mean  thdr  iW-* 
BiLtTY  and  their  clergy,  as  objefts  of  horror^ 
If  this  were  only  a  libel,  there  had  riot  been  mtidl^ 
in  it.  But  it  has  pmftical  confequencei.  Had  yotlf 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  formed  the  great  body  dl 
yoor  landed  men,  and  the  whole  of  yotir  militaiy 
officers,  refembled  thofe  of  Germany,  at  die  periodt 
when  die  Hanle  towns  were  neceffitated  to  con^  . 
derate  againft  the  nobles  in  defence  of  their  prcK  i 
petty— had  they  been  like  the  Orfini  and  Vifelli  'vtt 
Italy,  who  ufed  to  fally  from  their  fortified  dens  X<S  . 
rob  the  trader  and  traveller— had  they  been  fuch  ^  •' 
the  Mamaiukes  in  Egypt,  or  the  Nayres  on  the  coalt 
of  Malabar,  I   do  admit,  that  too  critical  an  eii-  - 
quiry  might  not  be  advifable  into  the  means  dP' 
freeing  the  world  from  fuch  a  nuifance.    The  ftar 
tues  of  Equity  and  Mercy  might  be  veiled  for  a 
moment.    The  tendereft  minds,  confounded  witlir* 
the  dreadful  exigence  in  which  morality  fubmits  ta 
the  fufpenfion  of  its  own  rules  in  favour  of  its  own 
principles,  might  turn  afide  whilfl  fraud  and  vio-^  ^ 
lence  were  accomplifhing  the    deftruftion  of  ar. 
pretended  nobility  which  difgraced  whilfl  it  perle- 
cuted  human  nature.    The  perfons  mofl  abhorrent 
from  blood,  and  trcafon,  and  arbitrary  confifcadoo^ 
might  remain  filcnt  fpeftators  of  this  civil  war  be-  ' 
iwecn  the  vices. 

But  did  die  privileged  nobility  who  met  unddr 
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drkmg^s  precept  at  Vcr^lles,  in  1789,  or  their  Mr.Burke. 
ODofticucnts^  deferve  to  be  looked  on  as  die  Nayres 
•xMamdukes  of  diiss^,  or  as  the  OrfiniziA  Vhelli 
xf  ancient  times  ?  If  I  had  then  afked  the  queftion^ 
:  fliould  have  pa^d  for  a  madman.  What  have 
hey  fince  done  diat  diey  were  to  be  driven  into 
x3^  that  their  perfons  (hould  be  hunted  about^ 
tailed,  and  tortured,  their  families  difperfed^ 
hdr  houfes  laid  in  a(hes,  that  their  order  fhould 
3C  aboliflled,  and  the  memory  of  it,  if  poflible, 
sdnguiflied,  by  ordaining  them  to  change  the 
wy  names  by  which  they  were  ufually  known  ? 
lead  dieir  inftru6tions  to  their  reprefentatives.  They 
breathe  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  waraily,  and  they  re- 
nminend  reformation  as  ftrongly ,  as  any  other  order. 
Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution  were  volun- 
tarily funendered ;  as  the  king,  from  the  beginning, 
fincndered  all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.  Upo» 
t&Bcconftitution  there  was  but  one  opinion  in  France. 
The  abfolute  monarchy  was  at  an  end.  It  breathed 
its  laft,  without  a  groan,  without  ftruggle,  without 
convulfion.  All  the  ftruggle,  all  the  diffenfion  arofe 
aftcnvards  upon  the  preference  of  a  defpotic  demo- 
craqr  to  a  government  of  reciprocal  controul.  The 
triumph  of  the  vidorious  party  was  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Britifli  conftitution. 

I  have  obferved  the  affeftation,  which,  for  many 
years  paft,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree 
pcrfcdly  childifh,  of  idolizing  the  memory  of  your 
Henry  the  Fourth.  If  any  thing  could  put  one 
«wt  of  humour  widi  that  ornament  to  the  kingly 

chaiader,  it  would  be  this  overdone  ftyle  of  infi- 
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Mr.Burke.  dious  panegyric.  The  perfons  who  have  workei 
this  engine  the  mod  bufily,  are  thofe  who  hav 
ended  their  panegyrics  in  dethroning  his  fucceflo 
and  defcendant ;  a  man,  as  good-natured  at  tb 
leaft  as  Henry  the  Fourth ;  altogether  as  fond  o 
his  people  ;  and  who  has  done  infinitely  more  t< 
correft  the  ancient  vices  of  the  ftate  dian  that  grcai 
monarch  did,  or  we  are  fure  he  ever  meant  to  da 
Well  it  is  for  his  panegyrifts  that  diey  have  not 
him  to  deal  with.  For  Henry  of  Navarre  was  z 
refolute,  adtive,  and  politic  prince.  He  poStSed 
indeed  great  humanity 'and  mildnefs  ;  but  an  hu* 
manity  and  mildnefs  that  never  flood  in  the  way  d 
his  interefts.  He  never  fought  to  be  loved  with- 
out putting  himfelf  firft  in  a  condition  to  be  feared. 
He  ufed  foft  language  with  determined  condud, 
He  afferted  and  maintained  his  authority  In  the 
grofs,  and  diftributed  his  afts  of  conceflion  only  in 
the  detail.  He  fpent  die  income  of  his  preroga- 
tives nobly  ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  break  in  upon 
the  capital ;  never  abandoning  for  a  moment  any 
of  the  claims,  which  he  made  under  the  funda- 
mental laws,  nor  fparing  to  fhed  the  blood  of  thofe 
who  oppofed  him,  often  in  the  field,  fometimes 
upon  the  fcaffold.  Becaufe  he  knew  how  to  make 
his  virtues  refpefted  by  the  ungratefi.il,  he  has 
merited  die  praifes  of  diofe  whom,  if  they  had 
lived  in  his  time,  he  v/ould  have  (hut  up  in  the 
Baflile,  and  brought  to  punifliment  along  with  the 
regicides  whom  he  hanged  afi:er  he  had  familhcd 
Paris  into  a  furrender. 

If  thefe  panegyrifts  are  in  earneft  in  their  admi- 
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lifi&on  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  miift  remember^  Mr.dorke. 
that  they  cannot  think  more  highly  of  him,  than  he 
did  of  the  noblcfle  of  France  ;  whofe  virtue,  ho- 
nour, courage,  patriotifm,  and  loyalty  were  his 
ccMiftsuit  theme. 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  degenerated  fince 
die  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth.— This  is  poffible* 
But  it  is  more  than  I  can  believe  to  be  true  in  any 
great  degree.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  France  a^  • 
corredly  as  fome  others ;  but  I  have  endeavoured 
dirough  my  whole  life  to  make  myfelf  acquainted 
with  human  nature :  otherwife  I  (hould  be  unfit  to 
take  even  my  humble  part  in  the  fervice  of  mankind. 
In  that  ftudy  I  could  not  pafs  by  a  vaft  portion  of 
our  nature^  as  it  appeared  modified  in  a  country  but 
twenty-four  miles  firom  the  (hore  of  this  iiland. 
On  my  bell  obfervition,  compared  with ,  my  beft 
enquiries,  1  found  your  nobility  for  the  greater 
part  compofed  of  men  of  an  high  fpirit,  and  of  a 
delicate  fenfe  of  honour,  both  with  regard  to  thcm- 
felves  individually,  and  with  regard  to  their  whole 
corps,  over  whom  they  kept,  beyond  what  is  com- 
mon in  other  countries,  a  cenforial  eye.  They 
were  tolerably  well-bred  ;  very  officious,  humane, 
and  hofpitable ;  in  their  converfation  frank  and 
open  ;  with  a  good  military  tone  ;  and  reafonably 
tinftured  with  literature,  particularly  of  the  authors 
in  their  own  language.  Many  had  pretenfions  far 
above  this  defcription.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  who  were 
generally  met  with. 

As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferior  clafles,  they 
appeared  to  me  to  comport  themfelves  towards 
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Mr.  Burke  them  with  good-nature,  and  with  fomething  mote 
nearly  approaching  to  familiarity,  than  is  generally 
pradtifed  with  us  in  the  intercotwfe  between  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life.  To  ftrike  any  per- 
lon,  even  in  the  moft  abjeft  condition,  was  a  diing 
in  a  manner  unknown,  and  would  be  highly  dif- 
gracefiiL  Inftances  of  other  ill- treatment  of  the 
humble  part  of  the  community  were  rare  ;  and  as^ 
to  attacks  made  upon  the  property  or  the  perfonal 
liberty  of  the  commons,  I  never  heard  of  any  what- 
foever  from  them  ;  nor,  whilft  the  laws  were  in  vi- 
gour under  the  ancient  government,  would  fuch 
tyranny  in  fubjefts  have  been  permitted.  As  men 
of  landed  eftates,  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  theiF 
condudt,  though  much  to  reprehend,  and  much  to 
wifti  changed,  in  many  of  the  old  tenures.  Where 
the  letting  of  their  land  was  by  reHt,  I  could  not 
difcover  that  their  ^cements  with  their  hnnen 
were  oppreffive ;  nor  when  they  were  in  partner- 
ftiip  with  the  farmer,  as  often  was  the  cafe,  have  i 
heard  that  they  had  taken  the  lion's  (hare.  The 
proportions  feemed  not  inequitable.  There  might 
•  be  exceptions ;  but  certainly  they  were  exceptions 
only.  I  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  in  thefe  re* 
fpefts  the  landed  noblefle  of  France  were  worfe  thaa 
the  landed  gentry  of  this  country  ;  certainly  in  no 
relpeft  more  vexatious  than  die  land-holders,  not 
noble,  of  their  own  nation.  In  cities  the  nd>ilil]F 
had  no  manner  of  power  j  in  the  country  very  little^ 
You  know,  Sir,  that  much  of  the  civil  governmeni;^ 
and  the  police  in  the  moft  effential  parts,  was  noc 
in  the  hands  of  that  nobility  which  prcfents  itfeBf 
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firft  to  our  confideration.  The  revenue,  the  fyftem  Mf  .Burke, 
and  collcftion  of  which  were  the  moft  grievous 
parts  of  the  French  government,  was  not  admi- 
niftercd  by  the  men  of  the  fword ;  nor  were  they 
anfwerable  for  the  vices  of  its  principle,  or  the 
vexations,  where  any  fuch  exifted,  in  its  manage- 
meDt. 

Denying,  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  do,  that  the 
iK)bility  had  any  confiderable  Ihare  in  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  people,  in  cafes  in  which  real  oppreffion 
exifted,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  they  were  not 
without  confiderable  feults  and  errors.  A  foolifh 
imitadon  of  the  worft  part  of  the  manners  of 
England,  which  impaired  their  natural  charafter 
without  fubftituting  in  its  place  what  perhaps  they 
meant  to  copy,  has  certainly  rendered  them  worfe 
than  formerly  they  were.  Habitual  diflblutenefs 
of  manners  continued  beyond  the  pardonable  pe- 
riod of  life,  was  more  common  amongft  thetn  than 
it  is  with  us;  and  it  reigned  with  the  lefs  hope  of 
remedy,  though  poffibiy  with  fomethirig  of  lefs 
mifchief,  by  being  covered  with  more  exterior  de- 
corum. They  countenanced  too  much  that  licen- 
tious  philofophy  which  has  helped  to  bring  on  their 
niin.  There  was  another  error  amongft  them  more 
feta].  Thofe  of  the  commons,  who  approached  to 
or  exceeded  many  of  the  nobility  in  point  of  wealth, 
were  not  fully  admitted  to  the  rank  and  eftimation 
which  wealth,  in  reafon  and  good  policy,  ought  to 
beftow  in  every  country;  though  I  think  not 
equally  with  that  of  other  nobilit}\  The  two 
kinds  of  ariftocracy  were  too  punftilioully  kept 
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Mr.Burkc.  afunder ;  lefs  fo,  however,  than  in  Germany  tod 
fome  other  nations. 

This  reparation,  as  I  have  already  taken  the  li- 
berty of  fuggcfting  to  you,  I  conceive  to  be  one 
principal  caufe  of  the  deftruftion  of  the  dd  no- 
bility. The  military,  particularly,  was  too  exclu- 
fively  referved  for  men  of  family.  But  after  all, 
this  was  an  error  of  opinion,  which  a  confiidting 
opinion  would  have  rectified.  A  permanent  af- 
fembly,  in  which  the  commons  had  their  (hare  of 
power,  would  foon  abolifli  whatever  was  too  invi- 
dious and  infulting  in  thefe  diflinftions  ;  and  even 
the  &ults  in  the  morals  of  the  nobility  would  have 
been  probably  correfted  by  the  greater  varietiesi 
of  occupation  and  purfuit  to  which  a  conftitution 
by  orders  would  have  given  rife. 

All  this  violent  cry  againft  the  nobility  I  take  to 
be  a  mere  work  of  art.  To  be  honoured  and  even 
privileged  by  the  laws,  opinions,  and  inveterate 
pfages  of  our  country,  growing  out  of  the  preju- 
flice  of  J^es,  has  nothing  to  provoke  horror  and 
indignation  in  any  man.  Even  to  be  too  tenacious 
pf  thofe  privileges  is  not  abfolutely  a  crime.  The 
ftrong  ftrugglc  in  every  individual  to  preferve  pof- 
feffion  of  what  he  has  found  to  belong  to  him  and 
to  diftinguilh  him,  is  one  of  the  fecurities  againft 
injuftice  and  defpotifm  implanted  in  our  nature. 
It  operates  as  an  inftinft  to  fecure  property,  and  to 
preferve  communities  in  a  fettled  ftate.  What  is 
there  to  (hock  in  this  ?  Nobility  is  a  graceftjl  oma« 
tnent  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Corinthian  epi- 
cal of  polilhed  fociety.    Omnes  boni  mbiHiati/mper 
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fivmiiSj  was  the  faying  of  a  wife  and  good  man.  Mr.Buricc 
It  is  indeed  one  fign  of  a  liberal  and  benevolent 
mind  to  incline  to  it  with  fome  fort  of  partial  pro- 
pcnfity.  He  feels  no  ennobling  principle  in  his 
own  heart  who  wiflies  to  level  all  the  artificial  infti- 
tutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a  body 
to  opinion,  and  permanence  to  fugitive  efleem.  It 
is  a  four,  malignant,  envious  difpofition,  without 
cafte  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  ims^e  or  reprefenta- 
tioa  of  virtue,  that  fees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  fiourilhed  in  fplendour  and  in  ho- 
nour. I  do  not  like  to  fee  any  thing  deftroyed  > 
any  void  produced  in  fociety;  any  ruin  on  the. 
fece  of  the  land.  It  was  therefore  with  no  dilap- 
pointment  or  diflatisfa^tion  that  my  enquiries  and 
obfervations  did  not  prefent  to  me  any  incorrigible 
vices  in  the  noblefle  of  France,  or  any  abufe  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  a  refgrni  very  fhort  of 
abolition*  Your  nobleife  did  not  def^rve  punifh- 
ment ;  but  to  degrade  is  to  punilh. 

It  was  with  the  fame  fatisfaftion  I  found  that  the 
refult  of  my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy  was 
not  diffimilar.  It  is  no  foothing  news  to  my  ears, 
that  great  bodies  of  men  are  incurably  corrupt.  It 
is  not  with  much  credulity  I  liften  to  any,  when 
they  fpeak  evil  of  thofe  whom  they  are  going  to 
plunder.  I  rather  fufpeft  that  vices  are  feigned 
or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for  in  their, 
punifhment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witnefs  :  a  robber 
is  a  worfe.  Vices  and  abufes  there  were  undoubt- 
edly in  that  order,  and  muft  be*  It  was  an  old 
cftabliflimentj  and  not  frequendy  revifed.     But  I 
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Mr.Barke,  faw  tio  crimes  in  the  individuals  that  merited  c6n* 
fifcation  of  their  fubftance,  nor  thofe  cruel  infults 
and  degradations,  and  that  unnatural  perfecution 
which  have  been  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  melio- 
rating regulation.    • 

If  there  had  been  any  juft  caufe  for  this  new  re- 
ligious perfecution,  the  atheiftic  libellers,  who  aft 
as  trumpeters  to  animate  the  populace  to  plunder, 
do  not  love  any  body  fo  much  as  not  to  dwell  with 
complacence  on  the  vices  of  the  exifting  clergy. 
This  they  have  not  done.     They  find  themfelves 
obliged  to  rake  into  the  hiftories  of  former  ages 
(which  they  have  ranfacked  with  a  malignant  and 
profligate  induftry),  for  every  inftance  of  oppref- 
fion  and  perfecution  which  has  been  made  by  that 
"body  or  in  its  favour,  in  order  to  juftify,  upon  very 
iniquitous,  becaufe  very  illogical  principles  of  re- 
taliation, their  own  perfecutions,   and  their  own 
cruelties.     After  deftroying  all  other  genealogies 
and  family  diftinftions,  they  invent  a  fort  of  pedi- 
gree of  crimes.     It  is  not  very  juft  to  chaftife  men 
for  the  offences  of  their  natural  anceftors ;  but  to 
take  the  fiftion  of  anceftry  in  a  corporate  fuccef- 
fion,  as  a  ground  for  punifliing  men  who  have  no 
relation  to  guilty  a6ts,  except  in  names  and  general 
defcriptions,  is  a  fort  of  refinement  in  injuftice  be- 
longing to  the  philofophy  of  this  enlightened  age. 
The  affembly  punilhes  men,  many,  if  not  moft,  of 
whom  abhor  the  violent  condud  of  ecclefiaftics  in 
former  times  as  much  as  their  prefent  perfecutors 
can  do,  and  who  would  be  as  loud  and  as  ftrong  in 
the  exprelfion  of  that  fenfe,  if  they  were  not  well 
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awEit  of  the  puqx^es  for  which  ail  this  declamadon  Mr.Barke 
is  employed. 

CoipoTate  bodies  are  immortal  for  the  good  of 
the  members,  but  not  for  their  puniihment.  Na» 
dons  themfelves  are  fuch  corporations.  As  well 
might  we  in  England  think  of  waging  inexpiable 
war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they 
have  brought  upon  us  in  the  feveral  periods  of  our 
mutual  hoftilities.  You  might,  on  your  part,  diink 
yoorfelves  juftified  in  £dling  upon  all  Englifhmen 
on  account  of  the  unparalleled  calamities  brought 
upon  the  people  of  France  by  the  unjuft  invafions 
nf  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  we 
ihould  be  mutually  juflified  in  this  exterminatory 
war  upon  each  other,  full  as  much  as  you  are  in  the 
unprovoked  periecution  of  your  prelent  countrymen, 
on  account  of  the  condud  of  men  of  the  (ame  name 
b  other  times. 

If  your  clerg}s  or  any  ckrgy,  (hould  fliew  them* 
felves  vicious  beyond  the  fair  bounds  allowed  to 
human  infirmity,  and  to  thofe  profeffional  feults 
which  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  profeffional  vir- 
tues, though  their  vices  never  can  countenance  the 
ciercife  of  oppreffion,  I  do  admit,  that  they  would 
naturally  have  the  effeft  of  abating  very  much  of 
our  indignation  againfl  the  tyrants  who  exceed 
meafure  and  juftice  in  their  puniihment.  I  can  al- 
low  in  clergymen,  through  all  their  divifions,  fomc 
tenacioufhefs  of  their  own  opinion ;  fome  overflow- 
ings of  zeal  for  its  propagation  ;  fome  prcdileftion 
to  their  own  flate  and  office;  fome  attachment  to 
the  intereft  of  their  own  corps  ^  fome  preference  to 

C  4  thofe 
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Mr.Burke-  thofc  who  liftcn  With  docility  to  their  doftrincs, 
beyond  thofe  who  fcorn  and  deride  them.  I  allow 
all  this,  becaufe  I  am  a  man  who  have  to  deal  with 
men,  and  who  would  not,  through  a  violence  of 
toleration,  run  into  the  greateft  of  all  intolerance. 
I  muft  bear  with  infirmities  until  they  fefler  into 
crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  paf- 
(ions,  from  frailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand.   But  is  it  true  that 
the  body  of  your  clergy  had  pailed  thofe  limits  of  a 
juft  allowance  ?  From  the  general  ftyle  of  your  late 
publications  of  all  forts,  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  your  clergy  in  I^rance  were  a  fort  of  monflers ; 
an  horrible  compofition  of  fuperftition,  ignorance, 
iloth,  fraud,  avarice,  and  tyranny.  But  is  this  true  ? 
Is  it  true,  that  the  lapfe  of  time,  the  ceflation  of 
conflifting  interefls,  the  woeful  experience  of  the 
evils  refulting  from  party  rage,  have  had  no  fort  of 
influence  gradually  to  meliorate  dieir  minds  ?  Is  it 
true,  that  they  were  daily  renewing  invafions  on  the 
civil  power,  troubling  the  domeftic  quiet  of  their 
country,  and  rendering  the  operations  of  its  go- 
vernment feeble  and  precarious  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the 
clergy  of  our  times  have  prefTed  down  the  laity 
with  an  iron  hand,  and  were,  in  all  places,  lighting 
up  the  fires  of  a  favage  perfecution  ?    Did  they  by 
every  fraud  endeavour  to  increafe  their  eflates  ?  Did 
they  ufe  to  exceed  the  due  demands  on  eflates  that 
were  their  own  ?  Or,  rigidly  fcrewing  up  right  into 
wrong,  did  they  convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vex- 
atious extortion  ?    When  not  poflefTed  of  power, 

were 
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%afc  they  filled  with  the  vices  of  thofe  who  envy  it  ?  Mr.Burke* 
Were  they  enflamed  with  a  violent  litigious  fpirit 
of  controverfy  ?  Goaded  on  with  the  ambition  of 
iniclleftual  fovereignty,  were  they  ready  to  fly  in  the 
6cc  of  all  magiftxacy,  to  fire  churches,  to  mafiacre 
the  priefls  of  other  defcriptions,  to  pull  down  altars, 
and  to  make  their  way  over  the  ruins  of  fubverted 
government  to  an  empire  of  doftrine,  fometimes 
flattering,  fometimes  forcing  the  confciences  of  men 
from  the  jurifdiftion  of  public  inftitutions  into  a 
fabmiflion  to  their  perfonal  authority,  banning 
with  a  claim  of  liberty  and  ending  with  an  abufe  of 
power? 

Thefe,  or  fome  of  thefe,  were  the  vices  objefted, 
and  not  wholly  without  foundation,  to  feveral  of 
die  churchmen  of  former  times,  who  beloi^ed  to 
die  two  great  parties  which  then  divided  and  dif- 
tnfted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries 
dicre  vifibly  is,  a  great  abatement,  rather  than  any 
increafe  of  thefe  vices,  inftead  of  loading  the  pre- 
fern  clergy  with  the  crimes  of  other  men,  and  the 
odious  charafter  of  other  times,  in  common  equity 
Acy  ought  to  be  praifed,  encouraged,  and  fup- 
portcd,  in  their  departure  from  a. fpirit  which  dif- 
graced  their  predecefTors,  and  for  having  aflumed  a 
temper  of  mind  and  manners  more  fuitable  to  their 
&cred  funftion. 

When  my  occafions  took  me  into  France,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  under 
all  their  forms,  engaged  a  confiderable  part  of  my 
curiofity.    So  far  from  finding  (except  from  one 

fet 
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Mr.Burk$.  fet  of  men,  not  then  very  numerous,  though  verj 
adive)  tlie  complaints  and  difcontents  ^ainfl  thai 
body,  which  fome  publications  had  given  mdirea^ 
fon  to  expeft,  I  perceived  litde  or  no  public  oi 
private  uneafmefs  on  their  account  On  furtha 
examination,  I  found  the  clergy  in  general,  perfons 
of  moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners ;  I  in^ 
elude  the  feculars,  and  the  regulars  of  both  fexes 
I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  great  man] 
of  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  in  general  I  received! 
perfectly  good  account  of  their  morals,  and  of  thcii 
attention  to  their  duties.  Widi  fome  of  the  higha 
clergy  I  had  a  perfonal  acquaintance  :  and  of  the 
reft  in  that  clafs,  very  good  means  of  information 
They  were,  ahnoft  all  of  them,  perfons  of  nobk 
birth.  They  refembled  others  of  their  own  rank, 
and  where  there  was  any  difference,  it  was  in  theii 
favour.  They  were  more  fully  educated  than  tb 
military  nobleife;  fo  as  by  no  means  to  difgraa 
their  profeffion  by  ignorance,  or  by  want  of  fitned 
for  the  exercife  of  their  authority.  They  feemed  tic 
me,  beyond  the  clerical  charadier,  liberal  and  open; 
with  the  hearts  of  gendemen,  and  men  of  honour ; 
neither  infolent  nor  fervile  in  their  manners  anc 
condud.  They  feemed  to  me  rather  a  fuperioi 
clafs ;  a  fet  of  men,  amongft  whom  you  would  noi 
be  furprifed  to  find  a  Fenelon.  I  faw  among  th< 
clergy  in  Paris  (many  of  the  defcripdon  are  not  tc 
be  met  with  any  where)  men  of  great  learning  and 
candour ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  dr 
fcripdon  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  What  I  found 
in  other  places,  I  know  was  accidental  j  and  there< 

fon 
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fere  to  be  prefumed  a  &ir  (ample.    I  fpent  a  few  Mr.Burkc. 

days  in  a  provincial  town,  where,  in  the  abfence  of 

the  biihop,  I  pafled  my  evenings  with  three  clergy- 

mcn,  his  vicars  general,  perfons  who  would  have 

done  honour  to  any  church.    They  were  all  well- 

infonned ;  two  of  them  of  deep,  general,  and  ex- 

tenfive  erudition,  ancient  and  modern,  oriental  and 

iveftem;    particularly  in    their    own    profeflion. 

They  had  a  more  exteniive  knowledge  of  our  £ng- 

Mk  divines  than  I  expeded ;  and  they  entered  into 

die  g^ius  of  thofe  writers  with  a  critical  accuracy. 

One  of  thefe  gendemen  is  (ince  dead,  the  Abbe 

hbranps.     I  pay  this  tribute,  without  reluftance, 

to  the  memory  of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned, 

and  excellent  perfon ;  and  I  (hould  do  the  fame, 

with  equal  cheerfulnefs,  to  the  merits  of  the  others, 

iriio  I  believe  are  (till  living,  if  I  did  not  fear  to 

hurt  thofe  whom  I  am  unable  to  ferve. 

Some  of  thefe  ecclefiaftics  of  rank  are,  by  all 
tides,  perfons  deferving  of  general  refpeft.  They 
arc  deferving  of  gratitude  from  me,  and  from  many 
Englifh.  If  this  letter  fhould  ever  come  into  their 
hands,  I  hope  they  will  believe  there  are  thofe  of 
our  nation  who  feel  for  their  unmeritgd  fall,  and 
for  the  cruel  confifcation  of  their  fortunes,  with 
no  common  fenfibility.  What  I  fay  of  them 
is  a  teflimony,  as  far  as  one  feeble  voice  can  go, 
which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever  the  queflion  of 
this  unnatural  perfecution  is  concerned,  I  will  pay 
it.  No  one  fhall  prevent  me  firom  being  jufk  and 
grateful.  The  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty ;  and  it  is 
particularly  becoming  to  fhew  our  juflice  and  gra- 
5  titude. 
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Mr.Burkc.  titudc,  whcii  thofc  who  havc  dcfervcd  well  of  us 
and  of  mankind  arc  labouring  under  popular  oblo- 
quy and  the  perfecutions  of  opprcffive  power. 

You  had  before  your  revolution  about  an  hun* 
drcd  and  twenty  bifhops.  A  few  of  them  were  men 
of  eminent  fanftity,  and  charity  without  limit. 
When  wc  talk  of  the  heroic,  of  courfe  we  talk  of 
rare,  virtue.  I  believe  the  inftances  of  eminent  de- 
pravity may  be  as  rare  amongfl  them  as  thofe  of 
tranfcendent  goodnefs.  Examples  of  avarice  and 
of  licentioufnefs  may  be  picked  out,  I  do  not  quef* 
tion  it,  by  thofe  who  delight  in  the  inveftigation 
which  leads  to  fuch  difcoveries.  A  man,  as  old  as 
I  am,  will  not  be  ailonifhed  that  fevend,  in  every 
defcription,  do  not  lead  that  perfed  life  of  felf-de« 
nial,  with  regard  to  wealth  or  to  pleafure,  which  is 
wilhed  for  by  all,  by  fome  expefted,  but  by  none 
exacted  with  more  rigour  than  by  thofe  who  are 
the  mod  attentive  to  their  own  interefts,  or  the 
moil  indulgent  to  their  own  paffions.  When  I  was 
in  France,  I  am  certain  tliat  the  number  of  vicious 
prelates  was  not  great.  Certain  individuals  among 
them  notdiflinguifhable  for  the  regularity  of  their 
lives,  made  fome  amends  for  their  want  of  the  (c^ 
verc  virtues,  in  their  pofleffion  of  the  liberal ;  and 
were  endowed  with  qualities  which  made  them 
ufeful  in  the  church  and  (late.  I  am  told  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been 
more  attentive  to  character,  in  his  promotions  to 
that  rank,  than  his  immediate  predeceflbr ;  and  I 
believe  (as  fome  fpirit  of  reform  has  prevailed 
ihrough  the  whole  reign)  that  it  may  be  true. 

According 
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According  to  their  invariable  courfe^  the  fianlen  Mr.Btfrk«« 
of  the  new  conftitution  have  begun  with  the  utter  '^  ''""^ 
abolition  of  the  parliaments.— Thefe  venerable  bo- 
dies, like  the  reft  of  the  old  government,  ftood  in 
need  of  reform,  even  though  there  (hould  be  no 
change  made  in  the  monarchy.— They  required 
ievend  more  alterations  to  adapt  them  to  the  fyftem 
of  a  free  conftitution. — But  they  had  particulars  ia 
imi  conftitution,  and  thofenota  few,  which  deferved 
:^probation  from  the  wife. — They  pofTefled  one 
fundamental  excellence ;  they  were  independent^^-* 
The  moft  doubtfril  circumftance  attendant  on  their 
office,  that  of  its  being  vendible,  contributed  how- 
ever to  this  independehcy  of  character.  They  held 
for  life.  Indeed  they  may  l)e  faid  to  have  held  by 
inheritance.  Appointed  by  the  monarch,  they 
were  confidered  as  nearly  out  of  his  power.  The 
moft  determined  exertions  of  that  authority  againft 
them  only  (hewed  their  radical  independence. 
They  compofed  permanent  bodies  politic,  confti- 
luted  to  refift  arbitrary  innovation ;  and  from  that 
corporate  conftitution,  and  from  moft  of  their 
forms,  they  were  well  calculated  to  afford  both  cer- 
tainty and  ftability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a 
lafe  afylum  to  fecure  thefe  laws  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  humour  and  opinion.  They  had  faved  that 
(acred  depofit  of  the  country  during  the  reigns  of 
arbitrary  princes,  and  the  ftruggles  of  arbitrary 
feftions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record 
of  the  conftitution.  They  were  the  great  fccurity 
to  private  property;  which  might  be  faid  (when 
pcrfonal  liberty  had  no  exiftencc)  to  be,  in  fad,  as 

well 
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ifr.Burke.  Well  guarded  in  France  as  in  any  odier  country. 
Whatever  is  fupreme  in  a  ftate  ought  to  have,  as 
much  as  poflible,  its  judicial  authority  fo  confti* 
tuted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon  it,  but  in 
fbme  fort  to  balance  it.  It  ought  to  give  a  fecu* 
rity  to  its  juftice  ^^ainft  its  power.  It  ou^t  to 
make  its  judicature,  as  it  were,  fomething  exterior 
to  the  date. 

Thefe  parliaments  had  furnifhed,  not  the  beft 
certainly,  but  fome  confiderable  correftive  to  the 
cxceffes  and  vices  of  the  monarchy.  Such  an  in- 
dependent judicature  was  ten  times  more  neceflary 
when  a  democracy  became  the  abfolute  power  of 
the  country. 

If  the  parliaments  had  been  preferved,  inftead  of 
being  diffolved  at  fo  ruinous  a  change  to  the  na* 
tion,  they  might  have  ferved  in  this  new  conunon- 
wealth,  perhaps  not  precifely  the  fame  (I  do  not 
mean  an  exaft  parallel),  but  near  the  fame  purpofcs 
as"  the  court  and  fenate  of  Areopagus  did  in 
Athens ;  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances  and  cor- 
leftives  to  the  evils  of  a  light  and  unjuft  demo« 
cracy.  Every  one  knows,  that  this  tribunal  was 
the  great  ftay  of  that  ftate ;  every  one  knows  with 
what  care  it  was  upheld,  and  with  what  a  religious 
awe  it  was  confecrated.  The  parliaments  were  not 
wholly  free  from  faftion,  I  admit;  but  this  evil 
was  exterior  and  accidental,  and  not  fo  much  the 
vice  of  their  conftitution  itfelf,  as  it  muft  be  in 
your  new  contrivance  of  fexennial  elective  judica- 
tories. Several  Englifti  commend  the  abolition  of 
the  old  tribunals,  as  fuppofing  that  they  deter- 
mined 
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mined  every  thii^  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
But  they  have  ftood  the  teft  of  monarchic  and  re- 
pubfican  fcrutiny.  The  court  was  well  difpofed 
to  prove  corruption  on  thofe  bodies  when  they 
were  diflblved  in  ijji*  Thofe  who  have  again 
cUflblved  them  would  have  done  the  fame  if  they 
doud ;  but  both  requiiitions  having  &iled,  I  con- 
dude,  that  grofs  pecuniary  corruption  muft  have 
been  rather  rare  amongft  them. 

When  men  are  encouraged  to  go  into  a  certain 
mode  of  life  by  the  exifling  laws,  and  protedied  in 
that  mode  as  in  a  lawful  occupation — when  the]f  have 
accommodated  all  their  ideas,  and  all  their  habits 
to  it — ^when  the  law  had  long  made  their  adherence 
to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputation,  and  their  depar- 
ture bora  them  a  ground  of  difgrace  and  even  of 
penalty — ^I  am  fure  it  is  unjuft  in  legiflature,  by  an 
aibitrary  aft,  to  offer  a  fudden  violence  to  their 
minds  and  their  feelings  ;  forcibly  to  degrade  them 
from  their  flate  and  condition,  and  to  fligmatizc 
with  fhame  and  infamy  that  charafter  and  thofe 
cuftoms  which  before  had  been  made  the  meafure 
of  their  happinefs  and  honour.  If  to  this  be  added- 
an  expulfion  from  their  habitations,  and  a  confif- 
cadon  of  all  their  goods,  I  am  not  fagacious  enough 
to  difcover  how  diis  defpotic  fport,  made  of  the 
feelings,  confciences,  prejudices,  and  properties  of 
men,  can  be  difcriminated  from  the  ranked  t)'^- 
ranny. 

If  the  injuftice  of  the  courfe  purfued  in  France 
be  dear,  the  policy  of  the  meafure,  that  is,  the 

public 
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Mr.Burkc.  public  benefit  to'  be  cxpafbed  from  it,  oUgbt  to  bd  . 
at  lead  as  evident,  and  at  lead  as  important.  To  a 
man  who  adb  under  the  influence  of  no  paffion, 
who  has  nothing  in  view  in  his  projefb  but  the 
public  good,  a  great  difference  will  immediately 
ftrlke  him,  between  what  policy  would  di£Utc  on 
the  original  introdudion  of  fuch  inflitutions^  and 
on  a  queflion  of  their  total  abolition,  where  they 
have  cafl  their  roots  wide  and  deep,  and  where  by 
long  habit  things  more  valuable  than  themfelves  aic 
fo  adapted  to  them,  and  in  a  manner  interwoven  with 
them,  that  the  one  cannot  be  deflroyed  without 
notably  impairing  the  other.  He  might  be  em- 
barraffed,  if  the  cafe  were  really  fuch  as  fbphiflen 
reprefent  it  in  their  paltry  flyle  of  debating.  But  in 
this,  as  in  mofl  queftions  of  flate,  there  is  a  middle* 
There  is  fomething  elfe  than  the  mere  alternative 
of  abfolute  deflruftion,  or  unreformed  exiflencct 
Spartam  naSlus  es ;  banc  exorna.  This  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  rule  of  profound  fenfe,  and  ought  never  la 
depart  from  the  mind  of  an  honcfl  reformer.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  broiight 
himfelf  to  that  pitch  of  prefumption,  to  confider 
his  country  as  nothing  but  carte  blanche^  upon 
which  he  may  fcribble  whatever  he  pleafes.  A  maa 
full  of  warm  fpeculative  benevolence  may  wifh  bis 
fociety  otherwife  conflituted  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a 
good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician,  always  confiders 
how  he  (hall  make  the  moft  of  the  exifling  ma^ 
terials  of  his  country,  A  difpofition  to  prefervCi  j 
and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together,  would   ; 

be 
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be  my  ftahdard  of  a  ftatefman.    Every  thing  elfe  Mr.Burk». 
b  vulgar  in  the  conception,  perilous  in  the  exe- 

cudon. 

There  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  ftates,  when 
particular  men  are  called  to  make  improvements  by 
great  mental  exertion.     In  thofe  moments,  even 
when  they  feem  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their 
prince  and  country,  and  to  be  inverted  with  full 
aadiority,  they  have  not  always  apt  inftruments. 
A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  Jooks  for  a  power j 
what  our  workmen  call  a  purcbafe ;  and  if  he  finds 
that  power,  in  politics  as  in  mechanics,  he  cannot 
be  at  a  lofs  to  apply  it.    In  the  monadic  inflitu- 
dons,  in  my  opinion,  was  found  a  great  power  for 
die  mechanifm  of  politic  benevolence.     There  were 
fevenues  with  a  public  direftion  ;  there  were  mea 
wholly  fet  apart  and  dedicated  to  public  purpofes, 
widiout  any  other  than  public  ties  and  public  prin- 
ciples i  men  without  the  poflibility  of  converting 
the  cftatc  of  the  community  into  a  private  fortune ; 
men  denied  to  felf-  interefts,  whofe  avarice  is  for 
fomc  community ;  men  to  whom  perfonal  poverty 
is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience  ftands  in  the 
place  of  freedom.    In  vain  fliall  a  man  look  to  the 
poffibility  of  making  fuch  things  when  he  wants 
Attn.    The  winds  blow  as  they  lift.     Thefe  infti- 
tudons  are  the  produdls  of  enthufiafm ;  they  are 
the  inftruments  ofwifdom.    Wifdom  cannot  create 
materials ;  they  are  the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  chance  ; 
her  pride  is  in  the  ufe.     The  perennial  jxiftence  of 
bodies  corporate  and  their  fortunes,  are  things  par- 

P  ticularlv 
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Mr.Burke.   ticularlv  fuited  to  a  man  who  has  long  views ;  wto 

meditates  defigns  that  require  time  in  fafhioning^ 

and  which  propofe  duration  when  they  are  accom- 
pliflied.  He  is  not  deferving  to  rank  high,  or  even 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  great  (latefineni 
who,  having  obtained  the  command  and  dire(ftion 
of  fuch  a  power  as  exifted  in  the  wealth,  the  difd* 
pline,  and  the  habits  of  fuch  corporations  as  tholei 
which  you  have  rafhly  deftroyed,  cannot  find  any 
way  of  converting  it  to  the  great  and  lading  benefit 
of  his  country.  On  the  view  of  this  fubjedt  a  thoU'i^ 
fand  ufcs  fugged  themfelves  to  a  contriving  mind* 
To  deftroy  any  power,  growing  wild  from  the  rank 
produftive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is  almod  tan- 
tamount, in  the  moral  world,  to  the  dedrudlioQ  of 
the  apparently  adtive  properties  of  bodies  in  the 
material.  It  would  be  like  the  attempt  to  deftroy 
(if  it  were  in  our  competence  to  deftroy)  the  ex- 
panfive  force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre,  or  the  power  o( 
fteam,  or  of  eledlricity,  or  of  magnetifm.  Thefe 
energies  always  exifted  in  nature,  and  they  werc^ 
always  difcernible.  They  feemed,  fome  of  them 
unferviceable,  fome  noxious,  fome  no  better  than  a 
(port  to  children  j  until  contemplative  ability,  com*^ 
bining  with  pradic  fkill,  tamed  their  wild  nature^ 
fubdued  them  to  ufe,  and  rendered  them  at  onof  .j 
the  moft  powerful  and  the  moft  tractable  agents,  in  S 
fubfervience  to  the  great  views  and  defigns  of  men.  t 
Did  fifty  thoufand  perfons,  whofe  mental  and  whole 
bodily  labour  you  might  direft,  and  fo  many  hun- 
dred thoufand  a  year  of  a  revenue,which  was  neither, 
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la±y  nor  (uperftitious,  appear  too  big  for  your  abi-  Mr.Burkc. 
litics  to  widd  ?  Had  you  no  way  of  ufing  the  men,  ^^""^^ 
but  by  converting  monks  into  penlioners  ?  Had 
you  no  way  of  turning  the  revenue  to  account,  but 
through  the  improvident  refource  of  a  fpendthrift 
&le  ?  If  you  were  thus  deftitute  of  mental  funds, 
the  proceeding  is  in  its  natural  courie.  Your  poli- 
ticians do  not  underiland  their  trade ;  and  therefore 
they  fell  their  tools. 

Biit  the  inftitutions  favoured  of  fuperftition  in 
their  very  principle ;  and  they  nouriftied  it  by  a 
permanent  and  (landing  influence.  This  I  do  not 
mean  to  difpute  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  hinder  you 
firom  deriving  from  fuperftition  itfelf,  any  refources 
which  niay  thence  be  furnifhed  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. You  derive  benefits  from  many  difpofirions 
and  many  paffions  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  of 
as  doubtful  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye,  as  fuperftition 
itfelf.  It  was  your  bulinefs  to  correft  and  mitigate 
every  thing  which  was  noxious  in  this  paffion,  as  in 
aD  the  paflions.  But  is  fuperftition  the  greateft  of 
all  poflible  vices  ?  In  its  poffible  exccfs  I  think  it 
becomes  a  very  great  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  moral 
fubjeft  ;  and  of  courfe  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all 
modifications.  Superftition  is  the  religion  of  feeble 
minds  ;  and  ihey  muft  be  tolerated  in  an  intermix- 
ture of  it,  in  fome  trifling  or  fome  enthufiaftic  fhape 
or  other,  elfe  you  will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a 
refource  found  necefTary  to  the  ftrongeft.  The 
body  of  all  true  religion  conlifts,  to  be  fure,  ii> 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  ^ 
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Mr. Burke.  In  a  Confidence  in  his  declarations,  and  an  imitatioif 
'  '"     of  his  perfedlions.    The  reft  is  our  own.   It  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  great  end  -,  it  may  be  auxiliary^ 
Wife  men,  who   as  fuch   are  not  admirers  (not 
admirers  at  leaft  of  the  Munera  Terra ),  are  not 
violently  attached  to  thefe  things,  nor  do   they 
violently  hate  them.     Wifdom  is  not  the  mod 
ievere  correftor  of  folly.   They  are  the  rival  follies, 
which  mutually  wage  fo  unrelenting  a  war ;  and 
which  make  (b  cruel  a  ufe  of  their  advantages,  as 
they  can  happen  to  engage  the  immoderate  vulgar 
on  the  one  fide  or  the  oilier  in  their  quarrels.    Pru- 
dence would  be  neuter ;  but  if,  in  the  contention 
between  fond  attachment  and  fierce  antipathy  con- 
cerning things  in  their  nature  not  made  to  produce 
fuch  heats,  a  prudent  man  were  obliged  to  mak« 
a  choice  of  what  errors  and  excefles  of  enthufiafin 
he  would  condemn  or  bear,  perhaps  he  would  think 
the  fuperftition  which  builds,  to  be  more  toleiaUe 
than  that  which  demoliflies — that  which  adorns  % 
country,  than  that  which  deforms  it— ^hat  whidi 
endows,  than  that  which  plunders— ^that  which  dif-*    1 
pofes    to  mlftaken  beneficence,   than  that  whidi   j 
ilimuiates  to  real  injuftice~-that  which  leads  a  num 
to  refufe  to  himfelf  lawful  pleafures,  than  that  whidi 
fnatches  from  others  the  fcanty  fubfiflence  of  their  ij 
felf-denial.     Such,  I  diink,  is  very  nearly  the  ttaxt 
of  the  queflion  between  the  ancient  founders  of  ^ 
monkifh  fuperftition,  and  the  fuperftition  of  the 
pretended  philofophers  of  the  hour. 
You  might,  if  you  pleafed,  have  given  to  your 
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lecovcred  freedom  a  correfpondent  dignity.     Your  Mr.Burkc. 
privileges,  diough  difcontinued,  were  not  loft  to 
memory.     Your  conftitution,  it  is  true,  whilft  you 
were  out  of  pofleflion,  fufFered  wafte  and  dilapida- 
tion ;  but  you  poffeffed  in  fome  parts  the  walls, 
and  in  all  the  foundations  of  a  noble  and  venerable 
caftle.     You  might  have  repaired  thofe  walls ;  you 
might  have  built  on  thofe  old  foundations.     Your 
conftitution  was  fufpended  before  it  was  perfefted ; 
but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  conftitution  very 
neariy  as  good  as  could  be  wiflhed.     In  your  old 
fiates  you  poflefled  that  variety  of  parts  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  various  defcriptions  of  which  your 
community  was  happily  compofed;  you  had  all 
that  combination,  and  all  that  oppofition  of  inter- 
efts,  you  had  that  adtion  and  counteradtion  which, 
in  the  natural  and  in  the  political  world,  from  the 
reciprocal  ftru^le  of  difcordant  powers,  draw  out 
the  harmony  of  the  univerfe.     Thcfe  oppofed  and 
conflifting  interefts,  which  you  confidereds  as  fa 
gicat  a  blemifti  in  your  old  and  in  our  prefent 
conftitution,  interpofe  a  falutary  check  to  all  preci- 
pitate refolutions.   They  render  deliberation  a  mat- 
ter not  of  choice,  but  of  neceflity  ;  they  make  all 
diange  a  fubjeft  of  compromi/ey  which  naturally  be- 
gets moderation ;  they  produce  temperaments^  pre- 
venting the  fore  evil  ofharfli,  crude,  unqualified 
lefonnations ;  and  rendering  all  the  headlong  exer- 
tiais  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many, 
for  cv*r  imprafticable.     Through  that  diverfity  of 
members  and  interefts,  general  liberty  had  as  many 
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Mr.Burke.  fccuritics  as  thcrc  were  feparate  views  in  the  feveral 
orders ;  whUft  by  prefling  down  the  whole  by  the 
weight  of  a  real  monarchy,  die  feparate  parts 
would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  and  dart- 
ing from  their  allotted  places. 

You  had  all  thefe  advantages  in  your  ancient 
flates ;  but  you  chofe  to  adt  as  if  you  had  never 
been  moulded  into  civil  fociety,  and  had  every 
thing  to  begin  anew.  You  began  ill,  becaufe  you 
b^an  by  defpifing  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
you.  You  fet  up  your  trade  widiout  a  capital. 
If  the  laft  generations  of  your  country  appeared 
without  much  luftre  in  your  eyes,  you  might  have 
pafled  them  by,  and  derived  your  claims  from  a 
more  early  race  of  anceftors.  Under  a  pious  pre- 
diledlion  for  thofe  anceftors,  your  imaginations 
would  have  realized  in  them  a  ftandard  of  virtue 
and  wifdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the 
hour  ;  and  you  would  have  rifcn  with  the  example 
to  whofe  imitation  you  afpired.  Refpefting  your 
forefathers,  you  would  have  been  taught  to  refpeft 
vourfelves.  You  would  not  have  chofcn  to  confider 
the  French  as  a  people  of  yeftcrday,  as  a  nation  of 
low-borp  fcrvile  wretches  until  the  emancipating 
year  of  1 789.  In  order  to  furnifh,  at  the  expence 
of  your  honour,  an  excufe  to  your  apologifts  here 
for  feveral  enormities  of  yours,  you  would  not  have 
been  content  to  be  reprefented  as  a  gang  of  Maroon 
(laves,  fuddenly  broke  loofc  from  the  houfe  of 
bondage,  and  therefore  to  be  pardoned  for  your 
abufe  of  the  liberty  to  which  you  were  not  ac- 
5  cuftomcd 
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cuftomed  and  ill  fitted.    Would  it  not,  my  worthy  Mr.Burke. 
friend,  have  been  wifer,  to  have  you  thought,  what 
I,  for  one,  always  thought  you,  a  generous  and 
gallant  nation,  long  mifled  to  your  difadvantage  by 
your  high  and  romantic  fentiments  of  fidelity,  ho- 
nour, and  loyalty  ;  tliat  events  had  been  unfavour^ 
able  to  you,  but  that  you  were  not  enflaved  through 
any  illiberal  or  fervile  difpofition ;    that  in  ypur 
moft  devoted  fubmiflion,  you  were  aftuated  by  a 
principle  of  public  fpirit,  and  that  it  was  your  coun- 
try you  worfhipped  in  the  perfon  of  your  king  ? 
Had  you  made  it  to  be  underftood,  that  in  the 
dclufion  of  this  amiable  error  you  had  gone  further 
than  your  wife  ancefl:ors ;  that  you  were  refolved 
to  refumc  your  ancient  privileges,  whilft  ypu  pre- 
fcr\'cd  the  fpirit  of  your  ancient  and  your  recent 
loyalty  and  honour ;  or  if,  diffident  of  yourfelves, 
and  not  clearly  difcerning  the  almoft:  obliterated 
conftitution  of  your  anceftors,  you  had  looked  to 
your  neighbours  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive 
the  ancient  principles  and  models  of  the  old  com- 
mon law  of  Europe  meliorated  and  adapted  to  its 
prefent   ftate — by   following  wife   examples   you 
Would  have  given  new  examples  of  wifdom  to  the 
world.      You  would  have  rendered  the  caufe  of 
liberty  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind 
in  every  nation.     You  would  have  fhamed  defpot- 
ifm  from  the  earth,   by  (hewing  that  freedom  was 
not  only  reconcileable,  but,  as  when  well  difciplined 
it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.     You  would  have  had  an 
vnoppreflive,  but  a  productive  revenue.  You  would 
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Mr.Burkc.  havc  had  a  flouriihing  commerce  to  feed  it.  You 
would  have  had  a  free  conftitution  ;  a  potent  ma» 
narchy ;  a  difciplined  army  ;  a  reformed  and  vene- 
rated clergy ;  a  mitigated  but  fpirited  nobility,  to 
lead  your  virtue,  not  to  overlay  it  j  you  would  have 
had  a  liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to 
recruit  that  nobility  j  you  would  have  had  a  prp- 
teded,  fatisfied,  laborious,  and  obedient  people, 
taught  to  feek  and  to  recognize  the  happinefs  that 
is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions  ;  in  which 
confifts  the  true  moral  equality  of  mankind,  and 
hot  in  that  monftrous  fiftion,  whyii,  by  infpiring 
falfe  ideas  and  vain  expeftations  into  men  deflined 
to  travel  in  the  obfcure  walk  of  laborious  life,  fervcs 
only  to  s^ravate  and  embitter  that  real  inequality 

which  it  never  can  remove,  and  which  the  order  of 
•  •    •      * 
civil  life  eftablilhes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 

whom  it  muft  leave  in  an  humble  ftate,  as  thofe 

whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition  more  fplendid, 

but  not  more  happy.     You  had  a  fmooth  and  cafy 

careerof  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to  you,  beyond 

apy  thing  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world ;  but 

you  have  (hewn  that  difficulty  is  good  for  man^ 
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Mm.  mackintosh. 

IT  is  aflerted  in  many  pafli^es  of  Mr.  Burke's  The  Yin* 
work,   though  no  where  with  that  precifion  u^ofMr' 
which  the  importance  of  the  affertion  demanded,  ^^*^*'" 
dttt  the  French  Revolution  was  not  only  in  its  parts 
itpithenfible,  but  in  the  whole  was  abfurd,  inexpe- 
dient, and  unjuft  ;  yet  he  has  no  where  exadtly  \n> 
fbnned  us  what  he  underflands  by  the  term.  The 
French  revoludon,  in  its  moft  popular  fenfe,  per* 
h^  would  be  underflood  in  England  to  confift  of 
thofe  (plendid  events  that  formed  the  prominent 
portion  of  its  exterior,  the  Parifian  revolt,  die  cap- 
ture of  the  Baftile,  and  the  fubmiiHon  of  the  king. 
But  thefe  memorable  events,  though  they  ftrength- 
eoed  and  accelerated,  could  not  conilitute  a  political 
levohidon.    It  muft  have  been  a  change  of  govern- 
ment; but  even  limited  to  that   meaning,  it  is 
equivocal  and  wide. 

It  Is  capable  of  three  fenfes.  The  king's  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  ftates-general  to  a  fhare 
in  the  legiflation,  was  a  change  in  the  aftual  govern- 
ment of  France,  where  the  whole  legiflative  and 
executive  power  had,  without  the  fhadow  of  inter- 
ruption, for  nearly  two  centuries  been  enjoyed  by 
the  crown  ;  in  that  fenfe  the  meeting  of  the  ftates- 
general  was  the  revolution,  and  the  5th  of  May  was 
its  aenit  The  union  of  the  three  orders  in  one  af- 
fembly  was  a  moft  important  change  in  the  forms 
^d  fpirit  of  the  legillature.  This  too  may  be  called 

the 
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Mr.Mack-   the  revolution,  and  the  z^d  of  Tune  will  be  its 

intofli.  ,  .  . 

xm.  This  body,  thus  united,  are  forming  a  new 
conftitution.  This  may  be  ajfo  called  a  revo- 
lution, becaufe  it  is  of  all  the  political  changes  the 
moft  important,  and  its  epoch  will  be  determined 
by  the  conclufion  of  the  labours  of  the  national 
aflembly* 

Thus  equivocal  is  the  import  of  Mr.  Burke*^ 
expreflions.  To  extricate  them  from  this  ambi- 
guity, a  rapid  furvey  of  thefe  events  will  be  necef- 
fary.  It  will  prove  too  the  faireft  and  moft  forcible 
confutation  of  his  arguments.  It  will  beft  demon- 
ftrate  the  neceflity  and  juftice  of  all  die  fucceffivc 
changes  in  die  ftate  of  France,  which  formed  the 
mixed  mafs  called  the  revolution.  It  will  difcri- 
minate  legiflative  ads  from  popular  excefles,  and 
diftinguiflh  tranfient  confufion  from  permanent 
eftablilhment.  It  will  evince  the  futility  and  fallacy 
of  attributing  to  the  confpiracy  of  individuals,  or 
bodies,  a  revolution  which,  whether  it  be  bene- 
ficial or  injurious,  was  produced  only  by  general 
caufes,  where  the  moft  confpicuous  individual 
produced  little  real  effeft. 

The  conftitution  of  France  refembled,  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  its  progrefs,  the  other  Gothic  go- 
vernments of  Europe.  The  hiftory  of  its  decline, 
and  the  caufes  of  its  extinction,  are  abundandy 
known.  Its  infancy  and  youth  were  like  thofe  of 
the  Englilh  government.  The  Champ  de  Mars^ 
and  the  H^'lttenagemot^  the  tumultuous  aflcmblics 
of  rude  conquerors,  were  in  both  countries  melted 

down 
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down  into  reprefentative  bodies.  But  the  down-  Mr.Mack^ 
bH  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy  happening  in  France  ^ 
before  commerce  had  elevated  any  other  clafs  of 
citizens  into  importance,  its  power  devolved  on  the 
down.  From  the  conclufion  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  powers  of  the  ftates-  general  had  almoft 
dwindled  into  formalities.  Their  momentary  re-« 
appearance  under  Heniy  III.  and  Louis  XIIL 
fcrved  only  to  illuftrate  their  infignificance.  Their 
total  difufe  fpeedily  fucceeded. 

The  intrufion  of  any  popular  voice  was  not  likely 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  reign 
which  has  been  fo  often  celebrated  as  the  zenith 
of  warlike  and  literary  fplendour,  but  which  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  confummation  of 
whatever  is  afflifting  and  degrading  in  the  hiftory 
(^  the  human  race. 

But  the  defpotifin  of  this  reign  was  pregnant 
widi  the  great  events  which  have  fignalized  our 
age.  It  foftered  that  literature  which  was  one  day 
deftined  to  deftroy  it.  Its  profligate  conquefts 
have  eventually  proved  the  acquifitions  of  hu* 
manity ;  and  the  ufurpations  of  Louis  XIV.  have 
fcrved  only  to  add  a  larger  portion  to  the  great 
body  of  fireemen.  The  fpirit  of  its  policy  was  in- 
herited by  the  fucceeding  reign.  The  rage  of 
conqueft,  reprelTed  for  a  while  by  the  torpid  def- 
potifm  of  Fleury,  burft  forth  with  renovated  vio- 
lence in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
France,  exhaufled  alike  by  the  misfortunes  of  one 
war  and  the  victories  of  another^  groaned  under  n 
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Mr.Mack*  Weight  of  impoft  and  debt,  which  it  was  equally 
difficult  to  remedy  or  to  endure*  The  profligate 
expedients  were  exhaufted  by  which  fucceffive 
minifters  had  attempted  to  avert  the  great  crifis, 
in  which  the  credit  and  power  of  the  government 
muft  perifli. — The  inferiority  of  the  revenue  to 
the  expenditure  at  length  rofe  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  1 15  millions  of  livres,  or  about  4,75O9OO0L 
annually. 

In  this  exigency  there  was  no  expedient  left» 
but  to  guarantee  the  ruined  credit  of  bankrupt 
defpotifm  by  the  iandtion  of  the  national  voice* 
The  ftates-general  were  a  dangerous  mode  of 
colleding  it.  Recourfe  was  therefore  had  to  tho 
aflembly  of  the  notables^  a  mode  well  known  in 
the  hiftory  of  France,  in  which  the  king  fum- 
moned  a  number  of  individuals,  {elected,  at  bis 
difcretion,  from  the  mafs,  to  advife  him  in  great 
emergencies*  They  were  litde  better  than  a  po- 
pular privy  council.  They  were  neither  recog- 
nized nor  protei^ed  by  law.  Their  precarious 
and  fubordinate  exiflence  hung  on  the  nod  of 
defpotifm. 

They  were  called  together  by  M.  Calonne,  who 
has  now  the  inconfiflent  arrogance  to  boaft  of  the 
fchemes  which  he  laid  before  them,  as  the  model 
of  the  aflembly  whom  he  traduces.  He  propofed, 
it  is  true,  the  equalization  of  impoft,  and  the  abo* 
lition  of  the  pecuniary  exemptions  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  ;  and  the  difference  between  hh  fyftem 
and  that  of  the  aflembly,  is  only  in  what  makes 

the 
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the  fole  diftinAion  in  human  adions— -I// ^i/.  fk  Mr.Mack- 
would  have  deftroycd  the  privU^ed  orders,  as  ob-  "^^* 
ftacks  to  defpodfin.  fbey  have  dcftroyed  them, 
as  derogations  fiom  freedom.  The  obje6t  of  bis 
plans  was  to  fecilitate  Jjfcal  oppreffion*  The 
motive  of  ibeirs  is  to  fortify  general  liberty,  ney 
have  levelled  all  Frenchmen  as  men — he  would 
have  levelled  them  all  as  flaves. 

The  aflembly  of  the  notables,  however,  loon 
gave  a  memorable  proof,  how  dangerous  are  all 
public  meetings  of  men,  even  without  l^al  powers 
of  controul,  to  the  permanence  of  delpotifm.  They 
had  been  aflembled  by  M.  Calonne  to  admire  the 
plaufibility  and  fplendour  of  his  fpeculations,  and 
to  veil  the  extent  and  atrocity  of  his  rapine.  De- 
cked by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  of  whofe  privi* 
kges  he  had  fuggefled  the  abolition  i  undermined 
in  the  &vour  of  the  queen,  by  his  attack  on  one 
of  her  favourites  (Breteuil) ;  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  the  people,  and  dreading  the  terrors  of  judicial 
profecution,  he  fpeedily  fought  refuge  in  England, 
without  the  recoUedtion  of  one  virtue,  or  the  ap* 
plaufe  of  one  party,  to  confole  his  retreat. 

Thus  did  the  notables  defbroy  their  creator. 
The  fucceeding  minifters,  uninftruAed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  predeceffors,  by  the  defbiiftion  of 
public  credit,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  popular 
mind,  hazarded  meafures  of  a  dill  more  prepofter* 
ous  and  perilous  defcription.  The  ufurpation  of 
fome  (hare  in  the  fovereignty  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  had  become  popular  and  venerable,  becaufe 
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'Mr.Mack-  its  tendency  was  ufefol,  and  its  exercife  virtuous.— 
That  body  had,  as  it  is  well  known,  claimed  a 
right,  which,  in  feft,  amounted  to  a  negative  on 
all  the  afts  of  thfe  king.  They  contended,  that 
their  regiftering  his  edids  was  neceflary  to  givd 
them  force.  They  would,  in  that  cafe,  have  pof- 
•fefled  the  fame  (hare  of  legiflation  with  the  king 
of  England. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  defcant  on  the  hiftorical 
fallacy  and  political  inexpediency  of  do6brine!i 
which  would  veft  in  a  narrow  ariftocracy  of  lawyers^ 
who  had  bought  their  places,  fuch  extenfire  powers. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  refiftance  had  often 
proved  falutary,  and  was  fome  feeble  check  on  the 
capricious  wantonnefs  of  defpotic  exaftion. — But 
the  temerity  of  the  minifter  now  affigned  them  a 
more  important  part.  They  refufed  to  regifter 
two^ediAs  for  the  creation  of  impofts.  They 
averred,  that  the  power  of  impofing  taxes  was  vefted 
only  in  the  national  reprcfentatives,  and  they 
claimed  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  ftates- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  minifter  baniflied 
them  to  Troyes.  But  he  foon  found  how  much 
the  French  were  changed  from  that  abjeft  and 
frivolous  people,  which  had  fo  often  endured  the 
exile  of  its  magiftrates.  Paris  exhibited  the  tu- 
mult and  clamour  of  a  London  mob. 

The  cabinet,  which  could  neither  advance  nof 
recede  with  fafcty,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient 
of  a  compulfory  regiftration.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  magiftrates  who   protefted  againft 
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■ 

this  execrable  mockery,  were  exiled  or  impnfoned.  Mr.Mack- 
But  all  thefe  hackneyed  expedients  of  defpotifm 
wete  in  vain*  Thefe  ftrugglesj  which  merit  notice 
only  as  they  illuftrate  die  progreffive  energy  of 
public  opinion^  were  followed  by  events  ilill  lefs 
quivocaL  Lettres  de  cachet  were  iflued  againft 
M.  M.  d^Eprefmml  6?  Goeftard.  ^hey  took  re- 
fuge in  the  fanduary  of  juftice,  and  the  parliament 
pronounced  them  under  the  fafeguard  of  the  law 
and  the  king*  A  deputation  was  fent  to  Verfailles, 
to  intreat  his  majefty  to  liften  to  f^e  counfels. 
Paris  expefted,  with  impatient  folicitude,  the  refult 
of  this  deputation;  when  towards  midnight,  a 
body  of  2000  troops  marched  to  the  palace  wjbere 
the  parliament  were  feated,  and  their  commander, 
entering  into  the  court  of  peers,  demanded  his 
vidims.  A  loud  and  unanimous  acclamation  re- 
plied, "  We  are  all  d'Eprefmenil  &f  Goeftard  r 
Thefe  magiftrates  furrendered  themfelves,  and  the 
iatellite  of  defpotifm  led  them  off  in  triumph, 
amid  the  execrations  of  an  aroufed  and  indignant 
people. 

Thefe  Jpe^acles  were  nOt  without  their  effeft. 
The  fpirit  of  refiftance  fpread  daily  over  France. 
The  intermediate  commiflion  of  the  ftates  of  Bre- 
tagne,  the  ftates  of  Dauphine,  and  many  other 
public  bodies,  began  to  afTume  a  new  and  menacing 
tone.  The  cabinet  diifolved  in  its  own  feeblenefs, 
and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled.  That  minifter, 
probably  upright,  and  not  illibei^l,  but  narrow, 
pufiUanimous,  and  entangled  by  the  habits  of  detail 
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tlr.Mack-  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  poflefled  not  that 
"***^'  creft  and  intrepid  fpirit,  thofe  enlarged  and  originsd 
views,  which  adapt  themfelves  to  new  combinaticms 
of  circumfbuices,  and  fway  in  the  great  conTulfions 
of  human  affairs.  He  feemed  fuperior  to  his  pri- 
vacy while  he  was  limited  to  it,  and  would  have 
been  adjudged  by  hiflory  equal  to  his  elevation 
had  he  never  been  elevated. 

But  had  the  character  of  M.  Neckar  ptjERffed 
more  originality  or  decifion,  it  could  have  had 
litde  influence  on  the  fate  of  France.  The  minds 
of  men  had  received  an  impulfe.  Individual  aid 
and  individual  oppoittion  were  equally  vain.  His 
views,  no  doubt,  extended  only  to  palliation ;  but 
he  was  involved  in  a  (bream  of  opinions  and  events^ 
of  which  no  force  could  refifl  the  current,  and  no 
wifdom  adequately  predidk  the  termination. 

The  autumn ^  of  1788  was  peculiarly  diftm- 
guifhed  by  the  enlightened  and  difmterefted  pa^ 
triotifin  of  the  flates  of  Dauphin6.  They  for- 
nifhed,  in  many  refpeAs,  a  model  for  the  future 
fcnate  of  France.  Like  them,  they  deliberated 
amidfl  the  terrors  of  minifterial  vengeance  and 
military  execution.  They  annihilated  the  abfiird 
and  defbiiftive  diftinftion  of  orders  5  the  three 
eftates  were  melted  into  a  provincial  aflembly> 
and  they  declared,  that  the  right  of  impofing  taxes 
refided  ultimately  in  the  flates-general  of  France. 
They  voted  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to  folicit  the 
convocation  of  that  aflembly.  They  were  emu- 
loufly  imitated  by  all  the  provinces  that  ftill  re- 
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tuned  the  (hadow  of  provincial  dates.    The  ftates  Mr.Mack* 
of  Languedoc,  of  Velay,  and  Vivarois,  the  tiers     *"^ 
itat  of  Provence,  and  all   the  municipalities  of 
Brctagne,  adopted  fimiiar  refolutions.     In  Provence 
and  Bretagne,  where  the  nobles  and  clergy,  trem- 
bling for  their  privileges,  and  the  parliaments  foi* 
their  jurifdidion,  attempted  a  feeble  refinance,  the 
fermentation  was  peculiarly  ftrong. 

The  return  of  M.  Neckar,  and  the  recall  of  the 
cxifed  magiflrates,  reflored  a  momentary  calm# 
The  perfonal  reputation  of  the  minifter  for  pro- 
bity re-animated  the  credit  of  France.  But  the 
finances  were  too  irremediably  embarraffed  for 
palliatives ;  and  the  &fcinating  idea  of  the  dates-* 
general,  prefented  to  the  public  imagination  by 
the  unwary  zeal  of  the  parliament,  awakened  re* 
coUeftions  of  ancient  freedom,  and  prolpefts  of 
ftiture  {plendour,  which  the  virtue  or  popularity 
of  no  minifter  could  banifh :  the  convocation  of 
that  body  was  refolved — but  many  dif^culties  re- 
fpefting  the  mode  of  elefting  and  conftituting  it 
remaned,  which  a  fecond  affembly  of  notables 
was  fummoned  to  decide. 

The  diird  eftate  demanded  reprefentatives  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  other  two  orders  jointly.  They 
required  that  the  number  fhould  be  regulated  by 
the  population  of  the  diftrifts,  and  that  the  three 
orders  Ihould  vote  in  one  affembly.  All  tlie 
committees  into  which  the  notables  were  divided, 
except  that  of  which  monsieur  was  prefident, 
decided  againft  the   third  eftate  in  every  one  of 
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Mr.Mwik-  ttefe  particulars.  They  were  ftrcnuouily  fuppottca 
"^^  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  wh6^,  too  late  fenfibfe 
of  the  filicide  into  which  they  had  been  betray ed^ 
laboured  to  render  the  affembly  impotent,  when 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  its  meeting.  But 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.  M.  Neckar,  whether 
aduated  by  refpeft  for  jullice,  or  ambition  of  po- 
pularity, or  yielding  to  the  irrefiftible  torrent  of 
public  fentiment,  advifed  the  king  to  adopt  ^^t 
propofitions  of  the  tbird  ejidte  in  the  two  fitft 
particulars,  and  to  leave  the  lad  to  be  decided  by' 
the  ftates-generai  themfelves. 

Lettefs  patent  were  accordingly  ifftied  on  th* 
24th  of  January,  1789,  for  affembling  the  ilates- 
general,  to  which  were  annexed  regulations  for  thtf 
detail  of  their  eleftions.  The  clei^  and  nobility 
ought  not  to  be  denied  the  praife  of  having  emu- 
loufly  facrificed  their  pecuniary  privileges.  The 
inflxuftions  to  the  repiiefentatives  breathed  every 
where  a  fpirit  of  freedom  as  ardent,  though  not  fo  :>, 
liberal  and  enlightened,  as  that  which  has  fince  ; 
preiided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  af*  i 
fembly.  Paris  was  eminendy  confpicuovfe.  Thef 
union  of  talent,  the  rapid  communication  of 
thought,  and  the  frequency  of  thofe  numeroui 
aflemblies,  where  men  learn  their  force,  »id  com* 
pare  dieir  wrongs,  ever  make  a  great  capital  thd 
heart  that  circulates  emotion  and  opinion  to  the 
extremities  of  an  empire.  No  fooner  had  the 
convocation  of  the  ftates-generai  been  announoedf 
than  the  batteries  of  the  prefs  were  opened.    Pam- 
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))litet  fucceeded  pamphlet,  furpafling  each  other  lii  Mr.Mack* 
boldnets  and  elevation ;  and  the  advance  of  Paris 
to  light  and  freedom  was  greater  in  three  months 
than  it  had  been  ih  almofl  as  many  centuries. 

It  was  amid  this  rapid  difiUfion  of  light,  and  iii« 
treafing  fervor  of  public  fentiment,  that  the  flates-^ 
general  of  France  aflcmbled  at  Verfailles  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1789  ;  a  day  which  will  probably  be  ac- 
counted by  pofterity  one  of  the  moft  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

The  preliminary  operation  neceflary  to  conftitute 
the  aflembly  gave  rife  to  the  firft  great  queftion— 
The  mode  of  authenticating  the  commiffions  of 
the  depuues.  It  was  contended  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  that,  according  to  ancient  ufage,  each  order 
Ihould  feparately  fcrutinize  and  authenticate  the 
conuniflions  of  its  own  deputies.  It  was  argued 
by  die  commons,  that,  on  general  pinciples,  all 
orders,  having  an  equal  intereft  in  the  purity  of  the 
national  reprefentative,  had  an  equal  right  to  take 
cognizance  qf  the  authenticity  of  the  commiffions 
of  all  the  members  who  compofe  it,  and  therefore 
to  fcrutinize  them  in  common;  To  the  authority 
of  precedent  it  was  anfwered,  that  it  would  eftablifla 
too  much  ;  for  in  the  ancient  dates,  their  examina- 
tion of  powers  was  fubordinate  to  the  revifion  of 
loyal  comiiiiffaries,  a  fubjeftion  too  degrading  and 
injurious  for  the  free  and  vigilant  fpirit  of  an  en- 
lightened age.  This  controverfy  involved  another 
of  more  m^nltude  and  importance.  If  the  orders 
vinitcd  in  this  fcrutiny,  they  were  likely  to  continue 
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Mr.Mack-  ^^  ^^^  aflembly  ;  the  feparate  voices  of  the  two  firft 
^^'  ,   orders  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  importance  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  reduced  to  that  of  their  in- 
dividual fufFrages.  ' 

Tliis  great  revolution  was  obvioufly  meditated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  commons.  They  were  fe- 
conded  in  the  chamber  of  the  noblefle  by  a  minority 
eminently  diftinguifhed  for  rank,  charafter,  and 
talent.  The  obfcure  and  ufeful  portion  of  the 
clergy  were,  from  their  fituation,  acceffible  to  po- 
pular fentiment,  and  naturally  coalefced  with  the 
commons.  Many  who  favouped  the  divifim  of  the 
legiilature  in  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment, were  convinced  that  the  grand  and  radical 
reforms  which  the  fituation  of  France  demanded, 
could  only  be  effedted  by  its  union  as  one  aflembly*. 
So  many  prejudices  were  to  be  vanquiflied,  fo  many 
difficulties  to  be  furmounted,  fuch  obftinate  habits 
to  be  extirpated,  and  fo  formidable  a  power  to  be 

*  **  n  n'cil  pas  douteux  que  pour  aujourd'hui,  que  pour  cette 
'<  premiere  tenue  une  cham&ae  unk^je  n'ait  ^te  pr6f&rable  Sr 
*'  peut'^tre  netfffaire,     II  y  aroit  tant  de  difEcult^  k  furmonte^, 
.**  tant  de  prijuges  ^  vaincre,  tant  de  facrifices  i  faire,  de  fi  ▼ieiUcs 
'^  habitudes  ^  deraciner,  une  puifTance  (i  forte  ^  contenir,  en  un 
**  mot,  tant  a  dctruire  Siprefque  tout  h*crier^^ — "  Ce  nouvel  oidre 
*'  dc  chofes  que  vousavez  fait  eclore,  tout  cela,  vous  en  dtesbiea 
''  furs,  n'a  jamais  pu  naitre  que  de  la  reunion  de  toutes  les  per* 
••  fonncs,  de  tous  les  fentimens,  &  de  tous  les  coeurs." — Dlfcfmn  it 
Mm  LaUy  TolenJahl  h  rjijftmblit  Nationak^  3 1  jiout^  1 789,  dam 
fet  Pieces  Jujtijuatives^  p,  105 — 6.    This  paflage  is  in  more  than 
one  refpe£t  remarkable.     It  fully  evinces  the  convidlon  of  the 
author,  that  changes  were  neceffary  great  enough  to  defenre  the 
name  of  a  REvoLt/TiOM;  and,  confidering  the  rcfpeA  of  Mr. 
Burke  for  his  authority,  ought  to  have  weight  with  him. 
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itfified ,  that  there  was  an  obviouis  neceffity  to  concen-  Mr.Mack 
tmc  the  force  of  the  reforminjg  body.  In  a  great  revo-  J"^°^- 
hition  every  expedient  ought  to  facilitate  change.  In 
an  eftablifhed  ^vemment  every  thing  ought  to  ren* 
dcr  it  difficult.  Hence  the  divifion  of  a  legillature, 
uriiich  in  an  eftablifhed  government  may  give  a 
beneficial  liability  to  the  laws,  muft,  in  a  moment 
of  revolution,  be  proportionably  injurious,  by  forti- 
fying abufe  and  unnerving  reform.  In  a  revolution 
the  enemies  of  freedom  are  external,  and  all  powers 
are  therefore  to  be  united.  Under  an  eftablifhment 
her  enemies  are  internal,  and  power  is  therefore  to 
be  divided. 

But  befides  this  general  confideration,  the  ftate  of 
France  furnifhed  others  of  more  local  and  tempo- 
nury  cogency.  The  ftates-general,  afting  by  fepa- 
rate  orders,  were  a  body  from  which  no  fubftantial 
reform  could  be  hoped.  The  two  firft  orders  were 
interefted  in  the  perpetuity  of  every  abufe  that  was 
to  be  reformed.  Their  pofleflion  of  two  equal  and 
independent  voices  muft  have  rendered  the  exer- 
tions of  the  commons  impotent  and  nugatory,  and 
a  coUufion  between  the  affembly  and  the  crown 
would  probably  have  limited  its  illufive  reforms  to 
feme  forry  palliatives,  the  price  of  financial  difem- 
barraflinent.  The  ftate  of  a  nation  lulled  into  com- 
placent fervitude  by  fuch  petty  conceffions,  is  far 
more  hopelefs  than  the  ftate  of  thofe  who  groan 
under  the  moft  galling  yoke  of  defpotifm,  and  the 
condition  of  France  would  have  been  more  irre- 
caediable  than  eyer.    Such  reafonings  produced  an 
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Mr.Mtck*  univerfal  convictions  diet  the  queiHoR,  wbetlier 
tlie  ftates-g^cnral  were  to  vote  individuallyt  or  in 
orders,  was  a  queftion,  whedier  they  were  or  were 
not  to  produce  any  important  benefit.  Guided  by 
thefe  views,  and  animated  by  public  fuj^port;,  the 
commons  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  principle  of 
incorporating  the  t^ree  orders.  Hiey  ad<^ted  a 
frovifory  organization,  but  fhidioufly  declined  what* 
ever  might  feem  to  fuppofe  legal  exigence,  or  to 
arrogate  conftitutional  powers.  The  nobles,  lefs 
politic  or  timid,  declared  themfelves  a  legally  con« 
ftituted  order,  and  proceeded  to  difcufs  the  great 
objedts  of  their  convocation.  The  clergy  afiefted 
to  preferve  a  mediatorial  charader,  and  to  conci- 
liate the  difcordant  chums  of  the  two  hoilile  ordcis. 

• 

The  commons,  faithful  to  their  fyflem,  remaintd 

in  a  wife  and  maflerly  inadivity,  which  tacidy  le* 

proached  the  arrc^ant  aflumpdon  of  die  nobles^ 

while  it  left  no  pretext  to  calumniate  dieir  own 

condu£b ;  gave  dme  for  the  increafe  of  popular  fer- 

vor,  and  difbrefled  the  court  by  the  delay  of  fuuuH 

cial  aid.     Several  conciliatory  plans  were  propo&d 

by  the  minifler,  and  rejected  by  die  haughdnefs  o# 

the  nobility  and  the  pdicy  of  the  commons. 

Thus  paffed  the  period  between  the  5th  of  May 

and  the  1 2th  of  June,  when  the  popular  leaden, 

animated  by  public  fupport,  and  confcious  of  the 

maturicy  of  their  fchemes,  afllimed  a  more  refolute 

tone. 
The  third  eflate  commenced  the  fcrudny  of  com- 

miiSons,  fummoned  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  rcf)air 

to 
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to  the  hall  of  the  ftates-general,  and  refolved  that  Mr.Mackt 
the  abfence  of  the  deputies  of  fome  diftridSb  and     "*^°  " 
dafles  of  citizens  could  not  preclude  them,  who 
fonned  the  reprefentatives  of  ninety-fix  hundred 
parts  of  the  nation,  from  conftituting  them£blv63 
bto  a  national  aflembly. 

Theie  decifive  piea^res  betrayed  the  defigns  of 
the  court,   and  fully  iUuftrated  that  bounty  and 
liberality  for  which  Lewis  XVL  has  been  fo  idly 
celebrated.     That  feeble  prince,  whoCe  public  cha« 
n&er  varied  with  every  fluftuation  in  his  cabinet, 
the  inftrument,  alike  of  the  ambition  of  Veigennes, 
the  prodigality  of  Calonne,  and  the  oflentatious  po- 
pularity of  Neckar,   had  hitherto  yielded  to  the 
embanaflinent  of  the  fiTiances,  and  the  clamour  of 
the  people.     The  cabal  that  retained  its  afcendant 
over  his  mind,  permitted  conceifions  which  they 
hoped  to  make  vain,  and  flattered  themfelves  with 
fruftrating,  by  the  conteil  of  ftru^ling  orders,  all 
idea  of  fubflantial  reform.     No  fooner  did  the  af- 
fembly  betray  any  fymptom  of  aflivity  and  vigour, 
than  dieir  alarms  biecamp  confpicuous  in  the  royal 
conduA.      The  comte  d'Artois,    and   the  other 
princes  of  the  bloo4,  publifticd  the  boldeft  mani- 
fcftoes  ag^nft  the  aflembly;   die  credit  of  M. 
Neckar  at  court  declined  every  day ;  the  royalifts 
in  the  chamber  of  the  noblefle  fpoke  of  nothing  lefs 
than  an  impeachment  of  the  commons  for  high 
treafon,  and  an  inunediate  diflblution  of  the  flates ; 
^  vaft  military  force  and  a  tremendous  artillery 
wm  colleded  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  • 

£  4  wards 
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Mr J^aclft- .  wards  Veriailles  and  Paris,  and  under  diefe  me- 
^  nacing  and  inaufpicious  circumftanccs,  the  meeting 

of  the  ftates-general  was  prohibited  by  the  king's 
order  till  a  royal  feflion,  which  was  deftined  for  the 
2^d,  but  held  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  commons, 
on  repairing  to  their  hall  on  the  20th,  found  it  in- 
verted with  foldiers,  and  themfelves  excluded  from 
it  by  th6  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  were  fum- 
moned  by  their  prefident  to  a  tennis-courty  where 
they  were  reduced  to  hold  their  aflembly,  and  which 
they  rendered  famous  as  the  fcene  of  their  unani- 
mous and  memorable  oath,  never  to  feparate  till 
they  had  achieved  the  regeneration  of  France. 

The  ROYAL  SESSION  thus  announced,  cone- 
(ponded  with  the  new  tone  of  the  court.  Its  exte* 
rior  was  marked  by  the  gloomy  and  ferocious 
haughtinefs  of  defpotifm.  The  royal  puppet  was 
now  evidently  moved  by  different  perfons  from 
thofe  who  had  prompted  its  fpeech  at  the  opening 
of  the  ftates. 

This  fpeech  was  diftinguiflied  by  infulting  con- 
defcenfion  and  oftentatious  menace.  He  (poke  not 
as  the  chief  of  a  free  nation  to  its  fovereign  legifla* 
ture,  but  as  a  fultan  to  his  divan.  He  amtulled SLnd 
frefcribed  deliberations  at  pleafure.  He  affefted  to 
reprefent  his  will  as  the  rule  of  their  conduft,  and 
his  bounty  as  the  fource  of  their  freedom.  Nor 
was  the  matter  of  his  harangue  lefs  injurious  than 
its  manner  was  offenfive.  Inftead  of  containing  any 
conceffion  important  to  public  liberty,  it  indicated 
a  relapfe  into  a  more  lofty  defpotifin  than  had  be- 
fore 
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fore  marked  his  pretenfions.  Tithes,  feudal  and  Mr.Mack- 
fdgnorial  rights,  he  confecrated  as  the  moft  invio 
lable  property  i  and  of  lettres  de  cachet  themfelves, 
by  recommending  the  regulation,  he  obvioufly 
condemned  the  abolition.  The  diftinftion  of 
orders  he  confidered  as  eflential  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  prefent  union  as  only 
legitimate  by  his  permiffion.  He  concluded  with 
commanding  them  to  feparate,  and  to  aflemble  on 
the  next  day  in  the  halls  of  their  refpeftive  orders. 

The  commons,  however,  inflexibly  adhering  to 
their  principles,  and  conceiving  themfelves  confti- 
tutcd  as  a  national  aflembly,  treated  thefe  threats 
and  injundtions  with  equal  negleft.  They  remained 
affembled  in  the  hall,  which  the  other  orders  had 
quitted,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command ;  and 
when  the  marquis  de  Breze,  the  king's  mafter  of 
ceremonies,  reminded  them  pf  his  majcfty's  orders, 
he  was  anfwered  by  M,  Bailli^  with  Spartan  energ5% 
"  The  nation  aflembled  has  no  orders  to  receive." 
—They  proceeded  to  pafs  refolutions  declaratory  of 
adherence  to  their  former  decrees,  and  of  the  per- 
fonal  inviolability  of  the  members. — The    royal 
fcffion,  which  the  ariftocratic  party  had  expefted 
with  fuch  triumph  and  confidence,  proved  the  fe- 
vcrcft  blow  to  their  caufe.     Forty-nine  members  of 
the  nobility,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  de  Cler- 
mont  Tonnerre,  repaired  on  the  26th  of  June  to 
the  affembly.      The  popular  enthufiafm  was  in- 
flamed to  fuch  a  degree,  that  alarms  were  either  felt, 
or  affefted,  for  the  fafety  of  the  king,  if  the  union 

of 
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Mr.Mack-  of  ofdcrs  was  delayed.    The  union  was  accordingly 
V    ^  '  i  refolved  on,  and  the  duke  of  Luxemburg,  prefidenc 
qf  the  nobility,  was  authorized  by  his  majefty  to 
announce  to  his  order  the  requefl  and  even  com* 
mand  of  the  king,  to  unite  themfelves  with  the 
other  orders.    He  remonftrated  with  the  king  oc) 
the  fatal  confequences  of  this  ftep.    The  nobility, 
he  remarked,  were  not  fighting  their  own  battles^ 
but  thofe  of  the  crown.     The  fupport  of  the  mo- 
narchy was  infeparably  cqnnefted  with  the  divifioq 
of  the  dates- general.     Divided,  that  body  was  fub- 
je<S  to  the  crown — united,  its  authority  was  fove- 
reign,  and  its  force  irrefiftible.    The  king  was  not, 
however,  fhaken  by  thefe  confiderations,  and  on  th^ 
following  day,  in  an  ofEcial  letter  to  the  prefideot) 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  notified  his  pkafuxCf 
A  gloomy  and  reludbmt  obedience  was  yielded  CQ 
this  mandate,  and  the  union  of  the  national  reprc* 
fbntatives  at  length  promifed  fome  hope  to  France. 
But  the  general  fyftem  of  the  government  formed 
a  fufpicious  and  tremendous  contraft  with  this  ap- 
plauded conceflion.     New  hordes  of  foreign  mor-: 
cenaries  were  fummoned  to  the  blockade  of  Paris 
and  Verfallles,  firom  the    remoteft  provinces ;  an 
immenfe  train  of  artillery  was  difpofed  in  all  the 
avenues  of  thefe  cities ;  and  feventy  thoufand  men 
already  inverted  the  legiflature  and  capital  of  FranoCi 
when  the  lafl  blow  was  hazarded  againfl:  the  public 
hopes,  by  the  ignominious    baniftiment    of  M* 
Ncckar.     France  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
The  provinces  were  ready  to  march  immenfe  bodies  • 

(0 
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ID  die  refcue  of  their  reprefentatives.  The  courtiers  Mr.Mack. 
tod  their  mimoos^  princes  and  prmcefles,  male  and  t  ^°^^  '  i 
female  &.youritea,  crowded  to  the  camps  with  which 
chej  bad  tsvefted  Verfailles,  and  itimulated  the 
fi^rodous  cruelty  of  their  mercenaries^  by  carefles, 
by  laKgefles,  and  by  promises.  Mean  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  revoked^  the  French  foldiery  felt  that 
they  were  citizens,  and  the  labrig  of  de^otiin^ 
Sdl  to  the  ground. 

Theie  fol^iers,  whom  poflerity  will  celebrate  for 
patriotic  heroifm,  are  ftigmatized  by  Mr.  Burke  as 
^*  bafe  hireling  dderters,"  who  fold  their  king  for 
an  incftafe  of  pay.     This  pofition  he  every  where 
a&rts  or  infinuates ;  but  nothing  feems  more  falfe. 
The  exchequer  of  a  fa&ion  might  have  been  equal 
to  the  corruption  o£  the  guards.     The  adtivity  of 
intrigue  m^bt  haj^  feduced  by  promife  the  troops 
antoaed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
But  what  policy,  or  fortune,  could  pervade,  by 
their  agents  or  donatives,  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
difperfed  over  fo  great  a  monarchy  as  France  ?  No- 
thing but  fympathy  with  the  national  fpirit  could 
have  produced  their  noble  difobedience. 

The  pretended  fedudion  of  the  French  troops 
by  the  promife  of  the  increafed  pay,  is  in  evfery 
iriicw  contradiiffaed  by  fafts.  This  increafe  of  pay 
did  not  originate  in  the  affembly.  It  was  not 
thesefoie  any  part  of  their  policy— it  was  prefcribed 
to  them  by  the  inftruftions  of  their  conftituents, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  ftates.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  the  project  of  any  cabal  of  demagogues 

to 
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Mr.Mack-  to  feducc  thc  army ;  it  was  the  decifivc  and  unani^ 
"*^^  **  mous  voice  of  the  nation ;  and  if  there  was  any 
confpiracy,  it  muft  have  been  that  of  the  people. 
What  had  the  demagogues  to  offer  ?  The  foldicry 
knew  that  the  ftates  muft,  in  obedience  to  their 
inftruftions,  increafe  their  pay.  An  incrcafe  of 
pay,  therefore,  was  no  temptation  to  fell  their 
Icing,  for  of  that  they  felt  themfelves  already  fe- 
cure,  as  the  national  voice  had  prefcribcd  it.  It 
was  in  faft  a  neceflary  part  of  the  fyftem  which 
was  to  raife  the  army  to  a  body  of  refpedtable  cii 
tizens,  from  a  gang  of  mendicant  ruffians. 

It  was,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  the  Parifian 
revolt,  and  of  the  defeftion  of  the  army,  that  die 
whole  power  of  France  devolved  on  the  nationd 
aiTembly.  It  is  at  that  moment,  therefore,  that 
the  difcuffion  commences,  whether  that  body 
ought  to  have  re-eftabliftied  and  reformed  thc 
government  which  events  had Jubvertedj  or  to  have 
proceeded  to  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  new  conftitu* 
tion,  on  the  general  principles  of  reafon  and  finec- 
dom.  The  arm  of  the  ancient  government  had 
been  palfied,  and  its  power  reduced  to  formality, 
by  events  over  which  the  aflembly  pofleflcd  no 
controul.  It  was  theirs  to  decide,  not  whethar 
the  moi^rchy  was  to  be  fubverted,  for  that  had 
been  already  efFefted,  but  whether,  from  its  ruins, 
fragments  were  to  be  colle<5ted  for  the  re-conffaruc* 
tion  of  the  political  edifice. 

They  had  been  aflembled  as  an  ordinary  l^f- 
lature    under   exifting    laws.     They  were    trant 

formed 
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formed  by  thcfc  events  into  a  national  con-  Mr.Mack- 
VENTION,  and  veftcd  with  powers  to  organize  a  ,  *°^^' 
gpvemment.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  adveriaries 
conceft  this  aflertion^  by  appealing  to  the  deficiency 
of  forms  *•  It  is  in  vain  to  demand  the  legal 
inftrument  that  changed  their  coniiitution,  and 
extended  their  powers.  Accursite  forms  in  the 
conveyance  of  power  are  prefcribed  by  the  wifdom 
of  law,  in  the  regular  adminiflration  of  itates.  Bur 
great  revolutions  are  too  immenfe  for  technical 
formality.  All  the  fandtion  that  can  be  hoped  for 
in  filch  events,  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  however 
infora[ially  and  irregularly  expreffed.  This  cannot 
be  pretended  to  have  been  wanting  in  France* 
Every  other  fpecies  of  authority  was  annihilated 
by  popular  afts,  but  that  of  the  ftates-general. 
On  them,  therefore,  devolved  the  duty  of  exer- 
cifii^  their  unlimited -f  truft,  according  to  their 
bed  views  of  general  intereft. 

Thus 

*  ThU  circumftance  is  fhortly  ftated  by  Mr,  Burke.  **  I 
•*  can  never  confider  this  affembly  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a  vo- 
"luntary  aflbciation  of  men,  who  have  availed  themfelves  of^ 
"  circumftanccs  to  fcize  upon  the  power  of  the  ftate.  They 
**do  not  hold  the  authority  they  exercife  under  any  confti- 
"  tutional  law  of  the  flate.  They  have  departed  from  the  in- 
•*  ftruAions  of  the  people  that  fent  them,  &c."  Burke,  p.  242 — 3. 
The  fame  argument  is  treated  by  M.  Calonne,  in  an  expanded 
niemorial  of  44  pages,  againfl  the  pretenfions  of  the  affembly 
to  be  a  convention,  with  much  unavailing  ingenuity  and  labour. 
—See  his  work,  from  p.  314  to  358, 

t  A  difUndtion  made  by  Mr.  Burke  between  the  ahflra&  and 
moral  competency  of  a  legiilature  (p.  27)  has  been  much  ex- 
tolled 


intofh. 
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Mr.kack-       Thus  fccblc  OTC  the  objcftions  againft  Acr  iA- 
thority  of  the  aflembly. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire,  whether  they  onj^ 
to  have  reformed,  or  defttoyed  their  government? 
j9^as  the  civil  order  in  France  corrigible,  or  was  H 
ftecejfary  to  dellroy  //  ?  We  have  firft  to  confider  die 
deftrudion  of  the  three  great  corporations,  of  the 
KOBiLiTY,  the  CHURCH,  and  the  parliaments. 
Thefe  thtee  arillocraci'es  were  the  pillars  which  in 
faft  formed  the  government  of  France,  The  quef* 
lion  then  oi  forming  or  dejiroying  thefe  bodies  is 
tundamentah  There  is  one  general  principle  ap* 
jplicable  to  them  all  adopted  by  the  Frehch  legilla^ 
tox^r^tbat  the  exiftence  of  orders  is  repugnant  to  tbi 
frmciplis  oftbejocial  union.  Ah  order  is  a  legal  ranki 
a  body  of  men  combined  and  endowed  with  privi- 
leges by  law. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  inequality^ 
the  one  perfoual — that  of  talent  and  virtue,  the 

tolled  by  his  admirerSi  To  me  it  feems  only  a  novel  and  ob- 
jedtionable  mode  of  didinguifhing  between  a  right  and  the  ex* 
pediency  of  ufing  it.  But  the  mode  of  illuftrating  the  diftin&ioii 
18  hx  more  pernidous  than  a  mere  novehy  of  phrafe.  This 
^oral  competence  is  fubjed,  fays  our  author,  to  *^  fiuth,  juftice, 
^  and  fixed  fundamental  policy/'  Thus  illuftnited,  the  dlK 
tindion  appears  liable  to  a  double  objedion.  It  is  falfe  dial 
the  'ah/traa  competence  of  a  legldature  extends  to  the  violatioo 
of  faith  and  jufUcci  It  is  falfe  that  its  moral  competence  dob 
not  extend  to  the  moil  fundamental  policy ;  and  thus  to  confound 
fundamental  policy  with  faith  and  juflice,  for  the  fake  of  ftig' 
matizing  innovators,  is  to  dab  thi!  vitals  of  morality^  There 
is  only  one  maxim  of  policy  truly  fundamental— /j^  good  of  Ad 
governed — and  the  ftability  of  that  maxima  rigbtly  uaderftood# 
demonftrates  the  mutability  of  all  policy  that  is  fnboidinate  to  it 

^  fourcG 
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fource  of  whatever  is  excellent  and  admirable  in  fo-  ^ir.Mack- 
cicty — the  other,  that  of  fortune,  which  muft  cxift,     ^''^^^ 
becaule  property  alone  can  flimtilate  to  labour ;  and 
labour,  if  it  were  not  neceffary  to  the  exiftence^ 
would  be  indifpenfable  to  the  happinefs  of  man. 
But  diough  it  be  neceflary,  yet  in  its  excefs  it  is 
the  great  malady  of  civil  fociety.    The  accumula- 
tion of  that  power  which  is  conferred  by  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few^  is  the  perpetual  fource  of  op- 
preffion  and  negledl:  to  the  mafs  of  mankind.    The 
power  of  the  wealthy  is  farther  concentrated  by 
their  tendency  to  combination^  froiti  which,  number, 
difperfion,  indigence  ind  ignotance  equally  pre- 
clude the  poof.     The  wealthy  are  formed  into 
bodies  by  their  profeffions,  their  different  degrees 
of  opulence  (called  ranks),  their  knowledge,  and 
dicir  (inall  number--^They  neceflarily  in  all  coun- 
tries adminifler  government,  fot  they  alone  have  (kill 
and  leifure  for  its  funftions.     Thus  circumftanced^ 
nodiing  can  be  more  evident  tlian  their  inevitable 
preponderance  in  the  political  fcale.  The  preference 
of  partial  to  general  interefts  is  however  tlie  greateft 
of  all  public  evils.  It  fhould  therefore  have  been  the 
objeft  of  all  laws  to  reprefs  this  malady ;  but  it  has 
been  their  perpetual  tendency  to  i^ravate  it.     Not 
content  with  the  inevitable  inequality  of  fortune, 
they  have  fuper- added  to  it  honorary  and  political 
diftinftions.     Not  content  with  the  inevitable  ten-^ 
dency  of  the  wealthy  to  combine,  they  have  embodied 
tlie:n  in  clafles.  They  have  fortified  thofe  confplracies 
s^ainft  the  general  intereft,  which  they  ought  to 

have? 
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MnMack-  have  refifted,  though  they  could  not  difarm.  LaWS, 
it  is  faid,  cannot  equalize  men.  No.  Biit  oug^t 
they  for  that  reafon  to  aggravate  the  inequality 
which  they  cannot  cure  ?  Laws  cannot  infpire  un- 
mixed patriotifm — But  ought  they  for  that  reaibn 
to  foment  that  corporation  fpirit  which  is  its  moft 
fetal  enemy  ? 

But  befides  the  general  fource  of  hoftility  to  or- 
ders, the  particular  circumftances  of  France  pre- 
fented  other  objedions,  which  it  is  neceflary  to  con- 
fider  more  in  detaih 

It  is  in  the  firfl:  place  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
bodies  and  inftitutions  of  the  kingdom  participated 
the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  government,  and  in  that 
view  were  incapable  of  alliance  with  a  free  confti- 
tution.  They  were  tainted  by  the  defpotifm  of 
which  they  were  members  or  inftruments.  The 
nobility,  the  priefthood,  the  judicial  ariftocracy, 
were  unfit  to  be  members  of  a  free  government, 
becaufe  their  corporate  charafter  had  been  formed 
under  arbitrary  eftablifhments.  To  have  prefervcd 
thefe  great  corporations,  would  be  to  have  retained  the 
feeds  of  reviving  defpotifm  in  the  bofom  of  freedom. 
This  remark  may  merit  the  attention  of  Mr.  Burke, 
as  illuftrating  an  important  difference  between  the 
French  and  Englifh  revolutions.  The  clergy,  the 
peen^e,  and  judicatures  of  England,  had  in  fbmc 
degree  the  fentiments  infpired  by  a  government  in 
which  freedom  had  been  eclipfed,  but  not  extin- 
guifhed — They  were  tlierefore  qualified  to  partake 
of  a  more  ftable  and  improved  liberty.   But  the 

caie 
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caie  of  Fradce  was  difTerent.    Thefe  bodies  had  Mr.Mack- 

there  imbibed  every  fentimentj  and  adopted  every     "^^^^' 

habit  under  arbitrary  power.    Their  prefervation 

in  England,  and  their  defbruftion  in  France,  may 

in  this  view  be  jullified  on  fimilar  grounds.     It  is 

abfurd  to  r^ard  the  orders  as  remnants  of  that 

finee  conftitudon  which  France,  in  common  with 

the  other  Gothic  nations  of  Europe,  once  enjoyed. 

Nothing  remained  of  thefe  ancient  orders  but  the 

name.     The  nobility  were  no  longer  thofe  haughty 

and  powerful  barons,  who  enilaved  the  people  and 

didated  to  the  king.    The  ecclefiaflics  were  no 

longer  that  priefthood,  before  whom,  in  a  benighted 

and  fuperftitious  age,  all  civil  power  was  impotent 

and  mute.     They  have  both  dwindled  into  depen- 

duits  on  the  crown.     Still  lefs  do  the  opulent  and' 

enli^tened  commons  of  France  refemble  its  fervile 

and  beggared  populace  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

Two  himdred  years  of  uninterrupted  exercife  had 

Intimated  abfolute  authority  as  much  as  prefcrip- 

tion  can  confecrate  ufurpation.  The  ancient  French 

conftitution  was  therefore  no  farther  a  model  than 

tbat  of  zny  foreign  nation,  which  was  to  be  judged 

of  alone  by  its  utility,  and  poffeffed  in  no  refpeft 

the  authority  of  eftablifhment.    It  had  been  fuc-  • 

cceded  by  another  government,  and  if  France  were 

to  recur  to  a  period  antecedent  to  her  fervitude  for 

Icgiflative  models,  (he  might  as  well  afcend  to  the 

«ra  of  Clovis  or  Charlemagne,  as  be  regulated  by 

Ac  precedents  of  Henry  III.  or  Mary  of  Medicis. 

F  AU 
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Mr.Mick-  All'thefe  forms  of  government  exifted  only  biftori^ 

intolh.  7» 

caLy. 

The  devotion  of  the  nobility  of  France  to  the 
monarch  was  infpired  equally  by  their  fentimcnts, 
their  inlerefts,  and  their  habits.  "  The  feudal  and 
chivalrous  fpirit  of  fealty,"  fo  long  the  prevailing 
paflionof  Europe,  was  flill  nourifhed  in  their  bofoms 
by  the  military  fentimcnts  from  which  it  firft  arofe. 
The  majority  of  them  had  ftill  no  profeflion  but 
war,  no  hope  but  in  royal  favour.  The  youthful 
and  indigent  filled  the,  camps ;  the  more  opulent 
and  mature  partook  the  fplendour  and  bounty  of 
the  court :  but  they  were  equally  dependants  on 
the  crown.  To  the  plenitude  of  the  royal  power 
were  attached  thofe  immcnfe  and  magnificent  pri- 
vileges, which  divided  France  into  diftinft  nations; 
which  exhibited  a  nobility  monopolizing  the  re- 
wards and  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  a  people  degraded 
to  political  helotijm.  Men  do  not  cordially  refign 
fuch  privileges,  nor  quickly  difmifs  the  fentimcnts 
which  they  have  infpired.  The  oftentatious  facri- 
ficc  of  pecuniary  exemptions  in  a  moment  of  gene- 
ral fermentation  is  a  wretched  criterion  of  their 
genuine  feelings.  They  affefted  to  beftow  as  a  gift, 
what  they  would  have  been  fpeedily  compelled  to 
abandon  as  an  ufurpation,  and  they  hoped  by  the 
facrifice  of  *a  part  to  purchafe  fecurity  for  die 
reft. 

The  fuppreffion  of  nobility  has  been  in  England 
moft  abfurdly  confounded  with  the  prohibition  of 

tides. 
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tides.  The  union  of  the  orders  in  one  aflembly  Mr.M^ck- 
was  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  definition  of  a  legif-  i '"  ^  '  i 
lative  nobility.  The  abolition  of  their  feudal  rights, 
in  the  memorable  feffion  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1789, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fecond.  They  retained  after 
thefe  meafures  no  diftindtion  but  what  was  purely 
nominal,  and  it  remained  to  be  determined  what 
place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  new  conftitution. 
That  queftion  was  decided  by  the  decree  of  the 
2  2d  of  December,  in  the  fame  year,  which  enabled 
that  the  eleftoral  affemblies  were  to  be  compofed 
without  any  regard  to  rank,  and  that  citizens  of  all 
orders  were  to  vote  in  them  indifcriminately. 

Hitherto  all  had  paffed  unnoticed ;  but  no  fooner 
did  the  aflembly,  faithful  to  their  principles,  pro- 
ceed to  extirpate  the  external  figns  of  ranks,  which 
they  no  longer  tolerated,  than  all  Europe  refounded 
with  clamours  againft  their  Utopian  and  levelling 
madnefs.  The  incredible  *  decree  of  the  1 9th  of 
June,  1 790,  for  the  fuppreflion  of  titles,  is  the  objeft 
of  all  thefc  inveftives  ;  yet  without  that  meafurc  the 
affembly  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  the 
grofleft  inconfiftency  and  abfiirdity.  An  untitled 
nobility  forming  a  member  of  the  ftate,  had  been 
exemplified  in  fome  commonwealths  of  antiquity. 
Such  were  the  patricians  in  Rome.  But  a  titled 
nobility,  without  legal  privileges,  or -political  ex- 
iftence,  would  have  been  a  iponfler  new  in  the  an- 
nals of  legiflative  abfurdity.     The  power  was  pof- 

•  So  called  by  M.  Calonnc. 
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Mr.Mack-  fcfled  without  the  bauble  by  the  Roman  ariftocracyi 
The  bauble  would  have  been  reverenced,  while  the 
power  was  trampled  on,  if  titles  had  been  fpared 
in  France.  A  titled  nobility  is  the  moft  undiT- 
puted  progeny  of  feudal  barbarifm.  Titles  had 
in  all  nations  denoted  offices ;  it  Was  referved  for 
Gothic  Europe  to  attach  them  to  tanks :  yet  thij 
conduft  of  our  remote  anceftors  admits  explana- 
tion, for  with  them  offices  were  hereditary,  and 
hence  the  titles  denoting  them  became  hereditary 
too.  But  we,  who  have  rejected  hereditary  office, 
retain  an  ufage  to  which  it  gave  rife,  and  which  it 
alone  could  juftify. 

So  egregioufly  is  this  recent  origin  of  tided  ho* 
billty  inifconceived,  that  it  has  been  even  pretended 
to  be  neceflary  to  the  order  and  exiftence  of  fociety. 
A  tided  nobility  was  equally  unknown  to  the 
fplendid  monarchies  of  Afia,  and  to  the  manly 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  It  arofe 
from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  modern  Europe^ 
and  yet  its  neceffity  is  now  eredled  on  the  bafis  of 
univerfal  experience,  as  if  thefe  other  renowned  and 

■ 

poll  (bed  ftates  were  effaced  from  the  records  of 
hiftory,  and  banilhed  from  the  focicty  of  nations* 
"  Nobility  is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polifhed 
*'  ftates."  The  auguft  fabric  of  fociety  is  deformed 
and  encumbered  by  fuch  Gothic  ornaments.  The 
maffy  Doric  that  fuflains  it  is  Labour,  and  the 
fplendid  variety  of  arts  and  talents  that  folace  and 
embellifh  life,  form  the  decorations  of  its  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  capitals. 
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Other  motives  befides  the  extirpation  of  feuda-   Mr.Mack 
Hty,  difpofed^  the  French  legiflature  to  the  fuppref-      '"^°^' 
fion  of  titles.  To  give  liability  to  a  popular  govern- 
ment, a  democratic  character  muft  be  formed,  and 
democratic  fentiments  infpired.    The  fentiment  of 
equality  which  titular  diftindions  have,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  caufe,  extinguifhed  in  Europe, 
and  without  which  democratic  forms  are  impotent 
and  fliort-lived,  was  to  be  revived  :  a  free  govern- 
ment was  to  be  eftablilhed,  by  carrying  the  fpirit 
of  equality  and  freedom  into  the  feelings,  the  man- 
ners, the  moft  fcutniliar  intercourfe  of  men.     The 
badges  of  inequality,  which  were  perpetually  in- 
(piring    fentiments  adverfe    to  the  fpirit    of  the 
government,  were  therefore  dcflroyed  :  diftindions 
which  only  ferved  to  unfit  the  nobility  for  obe- 
dience, and  the  people  for  freedom ;  to  keep  alive 
the  difcontent^  of  the  one,  and  to  perpetuate  the  fer- 
vility  of  the  other  ;  to  deprive  the  one  of  the  mo- 
deration that  (inks  them  into  citizens,  and  to  rob 
the  other  of  the  fpirit  that  exalts  them  into  free  men. 
A  fmgle  example  can  alone  difpel  inveterate  preju- 
dices.    Thus  thought  our  anceftors  at  the  revolu- 
tion, when  tliey  deviated  from  the  fucceflion,  to 
deftroy  the  prejudice  of  its  fandity.    Thus  alfo  did 
the  legillators  of  France  feel,  when,  by  the  abolition 
of  rides,  they  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  flavifli  pre- 
judices which  unfitted  their  country  for  freedom. 
It  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  fecurity  of 
a  revolution  of  government  can  only  arife  from  a 
revolution  of  cbaraSler. 

F3  To 
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Mr.Mack-  To  thcfc  feafonings  it  has  been  oppofed,  that 
hereditary  diftinftions  are  the  moral  treajure  of  a 
ftate,  by  which  it  excites  and  rewards  public  virtue 
and  public  fervice,  which,  without  national  injury 
or  burden,  operates  with  refiftlefs  force  on  generous 
minds.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  oi  ferjonal  diftinc- 
tions  this  defcription  is  moft  true,  but  that  this 
moral  treafury  of  honour  is  in  faft  impoverilhed  by 
the  improvident  profufion  that  has  made  them  here- 
ditary. Perfonal  diftinftions  then  every  wife  ftate 
will  cherifti  as  its  fureft  and  nobleft  refource ;  but  of 
hereditary  title,  at  leajf  in  the  circtimftances  of  Frame* ^ 
the  abolition  feems  to  have  been  juft  and  politic.  * 
The  fate  of  the  church,  the  fecond  great  cor- 
poration that  fuftained  the  French  defpotifm,  has 
peculiarly  provoked  die  indignation  of  Mr.  6c;  r  k  e. 
The  diflblution  of  the  church  as  a  body,  the  refump- 
tion  of  its  territorial  revenues,  and  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  priefthood,  appear  to  him  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  union  of  robbery  and  irreligion  to  glut 
the  rapacity  oifiock-jcbhers^  and  to  gratify  the  hofti- 
lity  of  atkeifls.  All  the  outrages  and  profcriptions 
of  ancient  or  modern  tyrants  vanifli,,in  his  opinion, 
in  the  comparifon  with  this  confifcation  of  the  pro- 
per ty  of  the  G  A  L  L I  c  A  N  CHURCH.  Principles  had, 
it  is  true,  been  on  this  fubjedl  explored,  and  reafons 
had  been  urged  by  men  of  genius,  which  vulgar 

*  I  have  been  grofsly  mifundcrftood  by  thofe  who  have  fup- 
pofcd  this  qualification  an  afiunicd  or  affccled  referve.  I  bdicYe 
the  principle  only  as  qucili/ied  hy  the  ctrcumjlancu  of  difTcrcnt  na- 
tions. 

men 
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men  deemed  irrefiftiblc.     But  with  thefe  reafons  Mr.Mack- 

ft   ' 

Mr.  BuRK  £  will  not  deign  to  combat.  "  You  do  .  ^  '  j 
not  imagine.  Sir,"  fays  he  to  his  correfpondent, 
"  diat  I  am  going  to  compliment  this  mijerable  de- 
fcription  ofperjons  with  any  long  difcuffion  *  ?"  What 
immediately  follows  this  contemptuous  paflage  is 
ib  outrageoufly  offenfive  to  candour  and  urbanity, 
that  an  honourable  adverfary  will  difdain  to  avail 
himfelf  of  it.  The  paffage  itfelf,  however,  demands 
apaufe.  It  alludes  to  an  opinion  of  which  I  truji 
Mr.  Burke  did  not  know  the  origin.  That  the 
church-lands  were  national  property  was  not  firft 
aiTerted  among  the  Jacobins^  or  in  the  Palais  Rryal. 
The  author  of  that  opinion,  the  mafter  of  that 
wretched  defcription  of  perfons,  whom  Mr.  Burke 
difdains  to  encounter,  was  one  whom  he  might 
have  combated  with  glory,  with  confidence  of 
triumph  in  victory,  and  without  fear  or  fhame  in 
defeat.     The  author  of  that  opinion  was  Turcot, 

*  The  Abbe  Maury,  who  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  fury 
of  eloquent  declamation,    tlian  for  the  impt  parade  of  hillorical 
erudition,  attempted  in  the  debute  on  this  fubjeifl  to  trace  the  opi- 
Dun  higher.     Bafe  lawycra,  according  to  him,  had  inlinaated  it 
to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  agninll  it  was  pointed  the  maxim 
of  the  civil   law,  "  Omnui  t(mc^y  Ccfar^  imperio  fiJ  non  dotninio,*^ 
Louis  XIV.  and   Louis  XV.  had,  if  we  may  believe  him,  b.Ah 
been  alTailed  by  this  Macliiavelian  dodlrinc,  and  both  hid  rcpulftd 
it  with    magnanimous  inditi^nation.     The    learned    Abbe   com- 
mitted only  one  miilake.     The  defpbts  of  Rome  and  France  had 
indeed  been  poifoned  with  the  idea  that  they  were  the  immediate 
proprietors  of  their  fubje6ts'  ellates.     Tliat  opinion  is  excci-able 
iud  flagitious ;  and  it  is  not,  as  we  fhall  fee,  llie  doarine  of  the 
French  legiflatois. 

F  4  a  namj 
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Mr.Mack.  a  namc  now  too  high  to  be  exalted  by  eulogy,  or 
depreflcd  by  inveftive. — ^That  benevolent  and  philo^ 
fophic  ftatefman  delivered  it  in  the  article  Fondation 
of  the  Eficyclopedie^  as  the  calm  and  difinterefled 
opinion  of  a  fcholar,  at  a  moment  when  he  could 
have  no  view  to  palliate  rapacity,  or  prompt  irrdi- 
gion.  It  was  no  dodbine  contrived  for  the  occafion  by 
the  agents  of  tyranny  ;  it  was  a  principle  difcoveied 
in  pure  and  harmlefs  fpeculation,  by  one  of  the  beft 
and  wifeft  of  men.  I  adduce  the  authority  of  Tur- 
got,  not  to  oppofe  the  arguments  (if  there  had  been 
any),  but  to  counteraftthe  infinuations  of  Mr.  Burke. 
The  authority  of  his  aflertions  forms  a  prejudice, 
which  is  thus  to  be  removed  before  we  can  hope  for 
a  feir  audience  at  the  bar  of  reafon.  If  he  infinuates 
the  flagitioufnefs  of  thefe  opinions  by  the  fuppofed 
vilenefs  of  their  origin,  it  cannot  be  unfit  to  pave 
the  way  for  their  reception,  by  affigning  them  a 
more  illuftrious  pedigree. 

In  the  few  remarks  that  are  here  made  on  the 
nobility  and  clergy  of  France,  we  confine  ourfdves 
ftriftly  to  their  political  and  colleSive  charafter« 
Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  has  grounded  his 
eloquent  apology  purely  on  their  individual  and 
moral  cbar alter. — This,  however,  is  totally  irrele- 
vant to  the  queflion,  for  we  are  not  difcufling  what 
place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  fociety  as  individuak, 
but  as  a  body. — We  are  not  confidering  the  de* 
merit  of  citizens  whom  it  is  fit  to  punifli,  but  the 
fpirit  of  a  body  which  it  is  politic  to  diflblve.— 
We  are  not  contending  tliat  the  nobility  and  clergy 
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were,  in  their  private  capacity,  bad  citizens,  but   Mr.Mack^ 
that  they  were  members  of  corporations  which      "*^^  ' 
could  not  be  preferved  with  fecurity  to  public 
freedom. 

The  judicial  ariftoctacy  formed  by  the  parlia-* 
ments,  feems  fliil  lefs  fuCceptible  of  union  with  a 
free  government.  Their  fpirit  and  claims  were 
equally  incompatible  with  liberty.  Th^y  had  im« 
bibed  a  fpirit  congenial  to  the  authority  under 
which  they  had  aAed,  and  (uitable  to  the  arbitrary 
genius  of  the  laws  which  they  had  difpenfed.  They 
retained  thoie  ambiguous  and  indefinite  claims 
to  a  (hare  in  the  legiilatioii,  which  die  flu6hiations 
of  power  in  the  kii^dom  had  in  fome  degree  coun» 
tenanced.  The  fpirit  of  a  corporation  was  from 
the  fmaUnefs  of  their  numbers  more  concentrated 
and  vigorous  in  tbem  thaq  in  the  nobles  and  clergy  \ 
and  whatever  ariftocratic  zeal  ic  laid  to  the  charge 
of  die  nobility,  is  imputable  widi  tenfold  force  to 
the  ennobled  magijlratesy  who  regarded  their  recent 
honours  with  an  enthufiafm  of  vanity,  infpired  by 
that  bigotted  veneration  for  rank  which  is  the 
perpetual  charafter  of  upftarts.  A  free  people 
could  not  form  its  tribunals  of  men  who  pretended 
to  any  controul  on  the  legiflature.  Courts  of 
juftice,  in  which  feats  were  legally  purchafed,  had 
too  long  been  endured :  judges  who  regarded  the 
right  of  difpenfing  juftice  as  a  marketable  commo- 
dity, could  neither  be  fit  organs  of  equitable  laws, 
nor  fuitable  magiftrates  for  a  free  ftate.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge  with  Mr.  Burke  the  paft  fervices  of 

thefc 
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Mr.Mack-  thefc  judicial  bodies.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
*°^*'^*  Montefquieu  is  correft,  when  he  ftates,  that  under 
bad  governments  one  abufe  often  limits  another. 
The  ufurped  authority  of  the  parliaments  formed, 
it  is  true,  fome  bulwark  againft  the  caprice  of  the 
court.  But  when  the  abufe  is  deftroyed,  why  prc- 
ferve  the  remedial  evil?  Superftition  certainly  al- 
leviates the  defpotifm  of  Turkey  ;  but  if  a  rational 
government  could  be  credled  in  that  empire,  it 
might  with  confidence  difclaim  the  aid  of  the  koran, 
and  defpife  the  remonftrances  of  the  mufti.  To 
fuch  eftablifliments  let  us  pay  the  tribute  of  grati- 
tude for  pall  benefit ;  but  when  their  utility  no 
longer  exifts,  let  them  be  canonized  by  death, 
that  their  admirers  may  be  indulged  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  pofthumous  veneration. 

The  three  ariftocracies,  military,  facerdotal,  and 
judicial,  may  be  confidered  as  having  formed  the 
French  government.  They  have  appeared,  fo  far 
as  we  have  confidered  them,  incorrigible.  All  at- 
tempts to  improve  them  would  have  been  little 
better  than  (to  ufc  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke)  "  mean 
reparations  on  mighty  ruins "  They  were  not 
perverted  by  the  accidental  depravity  of  their  mem- 
bers. They  were  not  infecled  by  any  tranfient  paflion, 
which  new  circumfliinces  would  extirpate.  The  fiiult 
was  in  the  elFencc  of  the  inllitutions  themfelves, 
which  were  irreconcilcable  with  a  free  government. 
But  it  is  objeAed,  thcfe  inllitutions  might  have  been 
gradually  reformed.  The  fpirit  of  freedom  would 
have  filcntly  ciiUrcJ.  The  progreflive  wifdom  of 
7  an 
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an  enlightened  nation  would  have  remedied,   in  Mr.Mack- 
proceis  of  time,  their  defefts,  without  convulfion.         "^**^" 

To  this  argument  I  confidently  anfwer,  that  tbeje 
inJUtutions  would  have  deftroyed  liberty,  before 
liberty  bad  correHed  their  spirit.  Power  vegetates 
with  more  vigour  after  thefe  gentle  prunings.  A 
ilender  reform  amufes  and  lulls  the  people;  the 
popular  enthufiafm  fubfides,  and  the  moment  of 
eflfedhial  reform  is  irretrievably  loft.  No  impor- 
tant political  improvement  was  ever  obtained  in  a 
period  of  tranquillity.  The  corrupt  intereft  of  the 
governors  is  fo  ftrong,  and  the  cry  of  the  people 
fo  feeble,  that  it  were  vain  to  expeft  it.  If  the 
effcrvefcence  of  the  popular  mind  is  fuffered  to 
pafs  away  without  effect,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  ex- 
peA  from  languor  what  enthufiafm  has  not  ob- 
tained. If  radical  reform  is  not,  at  fuch  a  moment, 
proaired,  all  partial  changes  are  evaded  and  de- 
feated in  the  tranquillity  which  fuccceds*.  The 
gradual  reform  that  aril'cs  from  the  prefiding  prin- 
ciple exhibited  in  the  ipcjious  theory  of  Mr.  Burke, 
is  belied  by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  Whatever 
excellence,  wliatcver  freedom  is  difcoverable  in  go- 
vernments, has  been  iiifufcd  into  them  by  the 
fliock  of  a  revolution,  and  their  fubfequent  pro- 
grefs  has  been  only  the  accumulation  of  abufe.     It 

*  "  Ignore-t-on  que  c'cll  en  attaquant,  en  rcvcrfant  tous  Ics 
abus  a  \z,  tois,  qu'on  peut  cfpcrer  de  s'en  voir  dclivre  fans  retour 
— que  Ics  rcfonncs  lentes  et  partiellcs  ont  toujours  fini  par  nc 
ricn  reformer :  enfin  que  Tabus  que  i*on  conferve  devlent  Tappui 
et  bientot  le  reflauratcur  dc  tous  ccux  qu'on  croioit  avoir  dc- 
trults?" — Addrcjfe  aux  Fn::i^ois  par  PEvique  (Pjlutun — II  Fc^ 
vrier  I790. 
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Mr.Mack-  IS  hencc  that  the  moil  enlightened  politicians  ha;ve 
recognized  the  neceiSty  of  frequently  recalling  go-' 
vemments  to  their  firft  princifles ;  a  truth  equally 
fuggefled  to  the  penetrating  intelleft  of  Machiavd^ 
by  his  experience  of  the  Florentine  democracy}  and 
by  his  refearch  into  the  hiftory  of  ancient  common*^ 
wealths.-— Whatever  is  good  ought  to  be  purfued 
at  the  moment  it  is  attainable.  The  public  voice. 
irreiiflible  in  a  period  of  convuUion,  is  contemned 
with  impunity^  when  di£bited  by  that  lethaigy 
into  which  nations  are  lulled  by  the  tranquil  courie 
of  their  ordinary  affiiirs.  The  ardour  of  reform 
languifhes  in  unfupported  tediouihefs.  It  peri(hes 
in  an  impotent  fbruggle  with  adverfaries  who  re* 
ceive  new  flxength  from  the  progrefs  of  the  day. 
No  hope  of  great  political  improvement  (let  us 
repeat  it)  is  to  be  entertained  from  tranquillity,  for 
its  natural  operation  is  to  ftrengthcn  all  thofe  who 
are  interefted  in  perpetuating  abufe.  The  national 
aflembly  fcized  the  moment  of  eradicating  the  cor- 
ruptions and  abufes  which  afflifted  their  country* 
Their  reform  was  total,  that  it  might  be  commen- 
{urate  with  the  evil,  and  no  part  of  it  was  delayed^ 
becaufe  to  {pare  an  abufe  at  fuch  a  period  was  to 
confecrate  it ;  becaufe  the  enthufiafm  which  carries 
nations  to  fuch  enterprifes  is  fhort-lived,  and  the 
opportunity  of  reform,  if  once  n^lefted,  might  be 
irrevocably  fled. 

But  let  us  afcend  to  more  general  principles, 
and  hazard  bolder  opinions.     Let  us  grant  that 
the  ftate  of  France  was  not  fo  de(peratcly  incor- 
rigible. 
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ngible.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  changes  far  more  Mr.Mack- 
gentle,  innovations  far  lefs  extenfive,  would  liave 
remedied .  the  grofler  evils  of  her  government,  and 
placed  it  ahnoft  6n  a  level  with  free  and  celebrated 
conftitutions.  Thefe  concei&ons,  though  too  large 
for  truth,  will  not  convift  the  aflembly.  By  what 
principle  of  reafon,  or  of  juftice,  were  they  pre- 
cluded from  aipiring  to  give  France  a  government 
lefs  imperfeft,  than  accident  had  formed  in  other 
dates  ? — Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  aflert,  that 
a  better  conftitution  is  not  attainable  than  any 
which  has  lutherto  appeared  ?  Is  the  limit  of  human 
wifdom  to  be  eilimated  in  the  fcience  of  politics 
alone,  by  the  extent  of  its  prefent  attainments  ?  Is 
the  moft  fublime  and  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  im- 
provement of  the  focial  order,  the  alleviation  of 
the  miferies  of  the  civil  condition  of  man^  to  be 
alone  flationary,  amid  the  rapid  progrefs  of  every 
other  art,  liberal  and  vulgar,  to  perfeftion?  Where 
would  be  the  atrocious  guilt  of  a  grand  experiment, 
to  afccrtain  the  portion  of  freedom  and  happinefs, 
that  can  be  created  by  political  inftitutions  ? 

Legiflators  are  under  no  obligation  to  retain  a 
conftitution,  becaufe  it  has  been  found  **  tolerably 
"  to  anfwer  the  common  purpofes  of  government." 
It  is  abfurd  to  expeSl,  but  it  is  not  abfurd  to  furfue 
pcrfcftion.  It  is  abfurd  to  acquiefce  in  evils,  of  which 
the  remedy  is  obvious,  becaufe  they  are  lefs  grievous 
than  thofe  which  are  endured  by  odiers.  To  fup- 
pofe the  focial  order  is  not  capable  of  improvement 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  is 

to 
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Mr.Mack-  to  betray  the  inconfiftent  abfurdity  of  an  arrogant 
.  *°     Vi   confidence  in  our  attainments,  and  an  abjeft  dif- 
truft  of  our  powers.     If  indeed  the  fum  of  evil  pro- 
duced by  political  inftitutions,  even  in  the  lead  im- 
perfeft  governments,  were  fmall,  there  might  be 
fome  pretence  for  this  dread  of  innovation,  this  hor- 
ror at  remedy,  which  has  raifed  fuch  a  clamour 
over  Europe  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  eftimatc 
of  the  fources  of  human  mifery,  after  granting  that 
one  portion  is  to  be  attributed  to  difeafe,  and  ano- 
ther to  private  vices,  it  might  perhaps  be  found 
that  a  third  equal  part  arofe  from  the  oppreffions 
and  corruptions  of  government,  difguifed  under 
various  forms.    All  the  governments  that  now  exift 
in  the  world  (except  the  United  States  of  America) 
have  been  fortuitoufly  formed.     They  are  the  pro- 
duce of  chance,  not  the  work  of  art.     They  have 
been  altered,  impaired,  improved  and  deftroyed  by 
accidental  circumflances,  beyond  the  forefight  or 
controul  of  wifdom.    Their  parts  thrown  up  againft 
prefent  emergencies  formed  no  fyftematic  whole. 
It  was  certainly  not  to  have  been  prefumed,  that 
thefe  fortuitous  governments  fhould  have  furpafled 
the  works  of  intelleft,  and  precluded  all  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  perfection.  Their  origin  without  doubt 
furnilhes  a  jftrong  prefumption  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture.     It  might  teach  us  to  expeA  in  them  many 
difcordant  principles,  many  jarring  forms,  much 
unmixed  evil,  and  much  imperfeft  good,  many 
inftitutions  which  had  long  fur\'ived  their  motive, 
and  many  of  which  reafon  had  never  been  the  au- 
thor, 
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thor,  nor  utility  the  objeft.     Experience;  even  in  Mr.Mack- 
the  beji  of  tbeje  governments ^  accords  with  fuch  ex-      "*^^^* 
peftations. 

A  government  of  art^  the  work  of  legiflative  in- 
tclled,  reared  on  the  immutable  bafis  of  natural 
right  and  general  happinefs,  which  fhould  combine 
the  excellencies  and  exclude  the  defedts    of  the 
various  conftitutions  which  chance  had  fcattered 
over  the  world,  inftead  of  being  precluded  by  the 
perfedion  of  any  of  thofe  forms,  was  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  injuftice  and  abfurdity  of  them  all. 
It  was  time  that  men  fhould  learn  to  tolerate  no- 
thing ancient  that  reafon  does  not  refpeft,  and  to 
Ihrink  from  no  novelty  to  which  reafon  may  con- 
duft.     It  was  time  that  the  human  powers,  fo  long 
occupied  by  fubordinate  objefts,  and  inferior  arts, 
ibould  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in 
hiftory,  by  giving  birth  to  the  art  of  improving 
government,  and  increafing  the  civil  happinefs  of 
man.     It  was  time,  as  it  has  been  wifely  and  elo- 
quendy  faid,  that  legiilators,  inftead  of  that  narrow 
and  daftardly  coajling  which  never  ventures  to  lofe 
fight  of  ufage  and  precedent,  fhould,  guided  by  the 
polarity  of  reafon,  hazard  a  bolder  navigation,  and 
difcover,   in  unexplored  regions,  the   treafure  of 
public  felicity. 
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Mr.  PAINE. 

Rights  of  fTTIH  E  dcfpotifm  of  Louis  XIV.  united  with  the 
X  gaiety  of  his  court,  and  the  gaudy  oftentation 
of  his  charafter,  had  fo  humbled,  and,  at  the  (ame 
time,  fo  fafcinated  the  mind  of  France,  that  the 
people  appear  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  their  own 
dignity  in  contemplating  that  of  their  grand  mo- 
narch :  and  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XV.  remark- 
able only  for  weaknefs  and  effeminacy,  made  no 
other  alteration  dian  that  of  fpreading  a  fort  ol 
lethargy  over  the  nation,  from  which  it  (hewed  no 
dilpofition  to  rife. 

The  only  figns  which  appeared  of  the  Ipirit  of 
liberty  during  thofe  periods,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  French  philofophers.  Montefquieu^ 
prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  went  u 
far  as  a  writer  under  a  defpouc  government  could 
well  proceed  ;  and  being  obliged  to  divide  himielf 
between  principle  and  prudence,  his  mind  often 
appears  under  a  veil,  and  we  ought  to  give  him 
credit  for  mote  than  he  has  expreffed. 

Voltaire,  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  the  latyrift 
of  dcfpotifm,  took  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in 
expofing  and  ridiculing  the  fuperftitions  wluch 
prieft-craft  united  with  ftate-craft  had  interwoven 
with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of 
his  principles,  or  his  love  of  mankind  (for  (atiie 
and  philanthropy  are  not  naturally  concordanC), 
but  from  his  ftrong  capacity  of  feeing  folly  in  its 
5    ^  true 
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true  fliape,  and  his  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  expofe  Mr.  Painc. 
It,  that  he  made  thofe  attacks.   They  were  however 
as  formidable  as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtuous ; 
and  he  merits  the  thanks  rather  than  the  efleem  of 
mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Rouf- 
feau,  and  the  abbe  Raynal,  a  lovelinefs  of  fentiment 
in  &vour  of  liberty,  that  excites  refpeft,  and  elevates 
the  human  faculties ;  but  having  raifed  this  aiv- 
mation,  they  do  not  direft  its  operations,  and  leave 
the  mind  in  love  with  an  objeft,  without  defcribing 
the  means  of  pofleffing  it. 

The  writings  of  Quifne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends 
of  thofe  authors,  are  of  the  ferious  kind ;  but  they 
laboured  under  the  fame  difadvantage  with  Mon- 
tefquieu  :  their  writings  abound  with  moral  maxims 
of  government,  but  are  rather  direfted  to  econo- 
mife  and  reform  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  the  government  itfelf. 

But  all  thofe  writings  and  many  others  had  their 
weight ;  and  by  the  different  manner  in  which  they 
treated  the  fubjeft  of  government,  Montefquieu 
by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws,  Voltaire 
by  his  wit,  Rouffeau  and  Raynal  by  their  animation, 
and  Quifne  and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and 
fyftems  of  economy,  readers  of  every  clafs  met  with 
fomething  to  their  tafte,  and  a  fpirit  of  political 
enquiry  began  to  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  nation 
at  the  time  the  difpute  between  England  and  the 
then  colonies  of  America  broke  out. 
In  the  war  which  France  aftenvards  engaged  in, 
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Mr.  Pame.  jj.  jg  ^gjy  ^^jj  knowii  that  the  nation  appeared  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  French  miniftry.  Each  of 
them  had  its  view  :  but  thofe  views  were  directed 
to  different  objefts ;  the  one  fought  liberty,  and  the 
other  retaliation  on  England.  The  French  officers 
and  foldiers  who  after  this  went  to  America,  were 
eventually  placed  in  the  fchool  of  freedom,  and 
learned  the  pradtice  as  weU  as  the  principles  of  it  by 
heart. 

As  it  was  impoffible  to  feparate  the  militaij 
events  which  took  place  in  America  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  revolution,  the  publication 
of  thofe  events  in  France  neccffarily  connected 
themfelves  with  the  principles  that  produced  thenu 
Many  of  the  fafts  were  in  themfelves  principles; 
fuch  as  the  declaration  of  American  independence, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica, which  recognifed  the  natural  right  of  man, 
and  juftified  refiftance  to  oppreflion. 

The  then  minifter  of  France,  count  Vcrgenncs, 
was  not  the  friend  of  America;  and  it  is  bodi 
juftice  and  gratitude  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  queen 
of  France  who  gave  the  caufe  of  America  a  &fliion 
at  the  French  court.  Count  Vergennes  was  tbe 
pcrfonal  and  focial  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  die 
Doftor  had  obtained,  by  his  fenfible  gracefulnefi, 
a  fort  of  influence  over  him  ;  but  with  refpeft  to 
principles,  count  Vergennes  was  a  defpot. 

The  fituation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minifter  from 

America  to  France,  (hould  be  taken  into  the  chain  1 
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itfelf  the  narrowcft  fphere  of  fociety  that  man  can  Mr.  Paine. 
aft  in.  It  forbids  intercourfe  by  a  reciprocity  of 
iliipicion ;  and  a  diplomatic  is  a  fort  of  unconnefted 
atom^  continually  repelling  and  repelled.  But  this 
was  not  the  cafe  with  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  not 
the  diplomatic  of  a  court,  but  of  MAN.  His 
charaAer  as  a  philofopher  had  been  long  eftabliflied, 
and  his  circle  of  fociety  in  France  was  univerfal. 

Count  Vergennes  refitted  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  publication  of  die  American  conftitutions  iii 
France,  tranilated  into  the  French  language ;  but 
even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  public 
q>inion,  and  a  fort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to 
appear  what  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The 
American  conftitutions  were  to  liberty,  what  a  gram- 
mar is  to  lai^age :  they  define  its  parts  of  fpeech, 
and  praftically  conftruft  them  into  fyntax. 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  the  then  marquis  de  la 
Fayette  is  another  link  in  the  great  chain.  He  ferved 
m  America  as  an  American  officer  under  a  commif- 
fion  of  congrefs,  and,  by  the  univerfality  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, was  in  clofe  friendfhip  with  die  civil 
government  of  America,  as  well  as  with  the  mili- 
tary line.  He  fpoke  the  language  of  the  countr)^ 
entered  into  the  difcuffions  on  the  principles  of 
government,  and  was  always  a  welcome  friend  at 
any  eleftion. 

When  the  war  clofed,  a  vaft  reinforcement  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty  fpread  itfelf  over  France,  by  the 
return  of  the  French  officers  and  foldiers.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  praftice  was  then  joined  to  the  theory  j 
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Mrf  Paine,  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real  exigence, 
was  opportunity.  Man  cannot,  properly  fpeaking, 
make  circumftances  for  his  purpofej  but  he  always 
has  it  in  his  power  to  improve  them  when  they 
occur  ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  in  France. 

M.  Neckar  was  difplaced  in  May  1781  ;  and 
by  the  ill  management  of  the  finances  afterwards, 
and  particularly  during  the  extravagant  admini- 
ftration  of  M.  Calonne,  the  revenue  of  France, 
which  was  nearly  twenty-four  millions  flerling  per 
year,  was  become  unequal  to  the  expenditures,  not 
becaufe  the  revenue  had  decreafed,  but  becaufe  the 
expences  had  increafed ;  and  this  was  the  circum- 
fiance  which  the  nation  laid  hold  of  to  brmg  for- 
ward a  revolution.  The  Englifh  minifler,  Mr.  Pitt, 
has  frequently  alluded  to  the  flate  of  the  French 
finances  in  his  budgets,  without  underflanding  the 
fubjeft.  Had  the  French  parliaments  been  as 
ready  to  regifter  edidts  for  new  taxes,  as  an  Englifh 
parliament  is  to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no 
derangement  in  the  finances,  nor  yet  any  revolu- 
tion ;  but  this  will  better  explain  itfelf  as  I  pro- 
ceed. 

It  will  be  necefTary  here  to  (hew  how  taxes  were 
formerly  raifed  in  France.  The  king,  or  rather 
the  court  or  miniftry  afting  under  the  ufe  of  that 
name,  framed  die  edifts  for  taxes  at  their  own  dif- 
cretion,  and  fent  them  to  the  parliaments  to  be 
regiftered ;  for  until  they  were  regiflered  by  the 
parliaments,  they  were  not  operative.  Difputcs 
had  long  exifted  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
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mcnt  with  refpeft  to  the  extent  of  the  pariiament's  Mr.  Paine. 
authority  on  this  head.  The  court  mfifted  that  the 
authority  of  parliament  went  no  farther  than  to  re- 
monftrate  or  fliew  reafons  ^ainft  the  tax,  referv- 
ing  to  itfelf  the  right  of  determining  whether  the 
reafons  were  well  or  ill  founded  ;  and  in  confc- 
quence  thereof,  either  to  withdraw  the  edift  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  or  to  order  it  to  be  enr^iftered  as 
a  matter  of  authority.  The  parliaments  on  their  part 
infifted,  that  they  had  not  only  a  right  tq  remon- 
ftrate,  but  to  rejeft ;  and  on  this  ground  they  were 
always  fupponed  by  the  nation. 

But,  to  return  to  the  order  of  my  narrative — 
M.  Calonne  wanted  money ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
fturdy  difpofiuon  of  the  parliaments  with  refpeft  ti^ 
new  taxes,  he  ingenioufly  fought  either  to  approach 
them  by  a  more  gentle  means  than  that  of  direft 
authority,  or  to  get  over  their  heads  by  a  manoeuvre: 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  revived  the  projedt  of  af- 
fembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  feveral  provinces, 
under  the  ftyle  of  an  "  Aflembly  of  the  Notables," 
or  Men  of  Note,  who  met  in  1787,  and  who  were 
cither  to  recommend  taxes  to  the  parliaments,  or 
to  aft  as  a  parliament  themfelves.  An  afTembly 
under  this  name  had  been  called  in  16 17. 

As  we  arc  to  view  this  as  the  firft  praftical  ftep 
towards  the  revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter 
into  fomc  particulars  refpefting  it.  The  aflembly  of 
the  notables  has  in  fome  places  been  miftaken  for 
the  ftates -general,  but  was  wholly  a  different  body ; 
the  ftates-gencral  being  always  by  elcftion.     The 
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Mr.  Paine,  pcrfons  who  coiTipofcd  the  affembly  of  the  notables 
^*— V — ^  were  all  nominated  by  the  king,  and  confifted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  members.  But  as  M. 
Calonne  could  not  depend  upon  a  majority  of  this 
affembly  in  his  favour,  he  very  ingenioufly  arranged 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  forty-four  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty  :  to  effeft  this, 
he  difpofed  of  them  into  feven  feparate  committees, 
of  twenty  members  each.  Every  general  queftion 
was  to  be  decided,  not  by  a  majority  of  perfons, 
but  by  a  majority  of  committees ;  and  as  eleven 
votes  would  make  a  majority  in  a  committee,  and 
four  committees  a  majority  of  feven,  M.  Calonne 
had  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  as  forty-four 
would  determine  any  general  queflion,  he  could 
not  be  out-voted.  But  all  his  plans  deceived  him, 
and  in  the  event  became  his  overthrow. 

The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  in 
the  fecond  committee,  of  which  count  d*Artois  was 
prefident :  and  as  money-matters  was  the  object, 
it  naturally  brought  into  view  every  circumflance 
connedted  with  it.  M,  de  la  Fayette  made  a  ver- 
bal charge  againft  Calonne,  for  felling  crown-lands 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres,  in  a  man- 
ner that  appeared  to  be  unknown  to  the  king.  The 
count  d*Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the  Baflille 
was  then  in  being)  aiked  the  marquis  if  he  would 
render  the  charge  in  writing  ?  He  replied,  that  he 
would. — The  count  dVrtois  did  not  demand  it, 
tut  brought  a  meffage  from  the  king  to  that  pur- 
port. M.  de  la  Fayette  then  delivered  in  his  charge 
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in  writings  to  be  given  to  the  king,  iindertaking  to  Mr.  Paine. 
flippprt  it.     No  farther  proceedings  were  had  upon 
this  afiair ;  but  M.  Calonne  was  foon  after  difmifled 
by  the  king,  and  fet  off  to  England. 

As  M.  de  la  Fayette,  from  the  experience  lie  had 
feen  in  America,  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
fcience  of  civil  government  than  the;  generality  of 
the  members  who  compofed  the  aflembly  of  the 
notables  could  then  be,  the  brunt  of  the  bufinefs 
fell  coniiderably  to  his  (hare.  The  plan  of  thofe 
who  had  a  conflitution  in  view,  was  to  contend 
with  the  court  on  the  ground  of  taxes,  and  fome 
of  them  openly  profeffed  their  objed:.  Difputes 
frequently  arofe  between  count  d'Artois  and  M. 
dc  la  Fayette,  upon  various  fubjefts.  With  refped 
to  the  arrears  already  incurred,  the  latter  propofed 
to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  expences 
to  the  revenue,  inftead  of  the  revenue  to  the  ex- 
pences ;  and  as  objedts  of  reform,  he  propofed  to 
abolifti  the  Baftille,  and  all  the  ftate-prifons  through- 
out the  nation  (the  keeping  of  which  was  attended 
with  great  expence),  and  to  fupprefs  lettres  de  cachet: 
but  thofe  matters  were  not  then  much  attended  to  ^ 
and  with  refped  to  lettres  de  cachet,  a  majority  of  the 
nobles  appeared  to  be^in  favour  of  them. 

On  the  fubjed  of  fupplying  the  treafury  by  new 
taxes,  the  aflembly  declined  taking  the  matter  on 
ihemfelves,  concurring  in  the  opinion  that  they 
had  not  authority.  In  a  debate  on  this  fubjedt, 
M.  de  la  Fayette  faid,  that  raifing  money  by  taxes 
could  only  be  done  by  a  national  aflembly,  freely 
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Mr.  Paine,  elcftcd  by  the  people,  and  afting  as  their  reprcfcn- 
tatives.  Do  you  mean,  faid  the  count  d'Artois, 
the  flates' general  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that 
he  did.  Will  you,  faid  the  count  d'Artois,  fign 
what  you  fay,  to  be  given  to  the  king  i  The  other 
replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do  this,  but  that 
he  would  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  the  efTeftuai 
mode  would  be,  for  the  king  to  agree  to  the  cfta- 
blifhment  of  a  conftitution. 

As  one  of  the  plans  had  thus  failed,  that  of  get- 
ting the  affembly  to  adt  as  a  parliament,  the  other 
came  into  view,  that  of  recommending.  On  this 
fubjeft,  the  affembly  agreed  to  recommend  two  new 
taxes  to  be  enregiftered  by  the  parliament :  the 
one  a  (lamp -tax,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or 
fort  of  land-tax.  The  two  have  been  eftimated  at 
about  five  millions  fieri,  per  annum.  We  have  now 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  parliaments,  on  whom 
the  bufinefs  was  again  devolving. 

The  archbifliop  of  Thouloufe  (fince  archbifhop 
of  Sens,  and  now  a  cardinal)  was  appointed  to  the 
adminifb^tion  of  the  finances,  foon  after  the  dif- 
miffion  of  Calonne.  He  was  alfo  made  prime 
minifler,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exifl  in 
France.  When  this  office  did  not  exift,  the  chief 
of  each  of  the  principal  departments  tranfaded  bufi- 
nefs immediately  with  the  king  ;  but  when  a  prime 
minifter  was  appointed,  they  did  bufinefs  only  with 
him.  The  archbifhop  arrived  to  more  flate  au- 
thority than  any  minifler  fince  the  duke  de  Choi- 
feuil,  and  the  nation  was  flrongly  difpofed  in  his 
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ficvour ;  but,  by  a  line  of  condudt  fcarcely  to  be  Mr.;Paine. 
accounted  for,    he  perverted  every  opportunity, 
turned  out  a  defpot,  and  funk  into  difgrace,  and  a 
cardinal. 

The  aflembly  of  the  notables  having  broke  up, 
the  new  minifter  fent  the  edifts  for  the  two  new 
taxes  recommended  by  the  affembly  to  the  parlia- 
ments, to  be  cnregiftered.  They  of  courfe  came  . 
firft  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  returned 
for  an{wer,  Tbaf  with  Jucb  a  revenue  as  the  nation 
tben/upportedj  the  name  of  taxes  ought  not  to  be  men-' 
tionedy  but  for  tbepurpofe  of  reducing  them ;  and  threw 
both  the  edidts  out*. 

On  this  refufal,  the  parliament  was  ordered  to 
Vcrlailles,  where,  in  the  ufual  form,  the  king  held, 
what  under  the  old  government  was  called,  a  bed 
of  jufticc  ;  and  the  two  edifts  were  enregiftered  in 
prefence  of  the  parliament,  by  an  order  of  date, 
in  the  manner  mentioned  in  page  84.     On  this, 
the  parliament  immediately  returned  to  Paris,  re- 
newed their  feflion  in  form,  and  ordered  the  en- 
regiftering  to  be  ftruck  out,  declaring  that  every 
thing  done  at  Verfailles  was  illegal.     All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  were  then  ferved  with  lettres  de 
cachet,  and  exiled  to  Trois  ;  but  as  they  continued 
as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before,  and  as  vengeance 
did  not  fupply  die  place  of  taxes,  they  were  after  a 
fliort  lime  recalled  to  Paris. 

*  When  the  Engh'fh  minlfler,  Mr*  Pitt,  mentions  the  French 
finances  again  in  the  Engllfh  parliament,  it  would  be  well  that 
^c  noticed  this  as  an  example. 

The 
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B^^ew  Tijg  edifts  were  again  tendered  to  them,  azui  the 
count  d'Artois  undertook  to  aft  as  reprefcntativc 
for  the  king.  For  this  purpofe,  he  came  from 
Verfailles  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  proceffion ;  and  the 
parliament  were  aflembled  to  receive  him.  But 
(how  and  parade  had  loft  their  influence  in  France; 
and  whatever  ideas  of  importance  he  might  (et  off 
with,  he  had  to  return  with  thofc  of  mortification  and 
difappointment.  On  alighting  from  his  carriage  to 
afcend  the  fleps  of  the  parliament-houfe,  the  crowd 
(which  was  riumeroufly  colledted)  threw  out  brite 
expredions,  faying,  "  This  is  monfieur  d'Artois, 
**  who  wants  more  of  our  money  to  fpend.**  The 
marked  difapprobation  which  he  faw,  imprefled 
him  with  apprehenfions ;  and  the  word  aux  armes 
(to  arms)  was  given  out  by  the  officer  of  the  guard 
who  attended  him.  It  was  fo  loudly  vociferated^ 
that  it  echoed  through  the  avenues  of  the  hoofe^ 
and  produced  a  temporary  confufion.  I  was  then 
(landing  in  one  of  the  apartments  through  which 
he  had  to  pafs,  and  could  not  avoid  refle<5ting  how 
wretched  was  the  condition  of  a  difrefpefted  man. 

He  endeavoured  to  imprefs  the  parliament  by 
great  words,  and  opened  his  authority  by  &yii^t 
"  The  king,  our  lord  and  mafler/*  The  parliament 
received  him  very  coolly,  and  with  their  ufual  de- 
termination not  to  regifler  the  taxes :  and  in  this 
manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  fubje<5t  took  place:  in  the 
various  debates  and  contefls  that  arofe  between 
the  court  and  the  parliaments  on  the  fubjeft  of 
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taxes,  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  laft  declared,  that  Mr. 
although  it  had  been  cuftomary  for  parliaments  to 
enr^ifter  ediAs  for  taxes  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
the  right  belonged  only  to  i)x^  ftates-general ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  parliament  could  no  longer  with 
propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
authority  to  ad.  The  king  after  this  came  to  Paris, 
and  held  a  meeting  with  the  pariiament,  in  which 
he  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  about 
fix  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  a  manner  that  appeared 
to  proceed  from  him,  as  if  unconfulted  upon  with 
the  cabinet  or  the  miniftry,  gave  his  word  to  the 
parliament,  that  the  flates-general  fhould  be  con- 
vened. 

But  after  this  another  fcene  arofe,  on  a  ground 
different  from  all  the  former.  The  minifler  and  the 
cabinet  were  averfe  to  calling  the  flates-general : 
they  well  knew,  that,  if  the  ftates-general  were 
affcmbled,  themfelves  muft  fall ;  and  as  the 
king  had  not  mentioned  any  time,  they  hit  on  a 
projeft  calculated  to  elude,  without  appearing  to 

oppofe. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  court  fet  about  making  a 
fort  of  conflitution  itfelf :  it  was  principally  the 
work  of  M.  Lamoignon,  keeper  of  the  feals,  who 
afterwards  fhot  himfelf.  This  new  arrangement 
confifted  in  eftablilhing  a  body  under  the  name  of 
mrpleniere,  or  full  court,  in  which  were  invefted  all 
the  powers  that  the  government  might  have  occafion 
to  make  ufe  of.  The  perfons  compofing  this  court 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  j  the  contended 
7  right 
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Mr.  Paine,  right  of  taxation  was  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
and  a  new  criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceed- 
ings, was  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  former. 
The  thing,  in  many  points,  contained  better  prin- 
ciples than  thofe  upon  which  the  government  had 
hitherto  been  adminiftered  :  but  with  refpeft  to  the 
cour  pleniercy  it  was  no  other  than  a  medium  throu^ 
which  defpotifm  was  to  pafs,  without  appearing  to 
aft  direftly  from  itfelf. 

The  cabinet  had  high  expeftations  from  their  new 
contrivance.  The  perfons  who  were  to  compofe  the 
cour  flenien^  were  already  nominated;  and,  as  it 
was  neceflary  to  carry  a  fair  appearance,  many  of 
the  bell  charafters  in  the  nation  were  appointed 
among  the  number.  It  was  to  commence  on  the 
8th  of  May  1788  :  but  an  oppofition  arofe  to  it, 
on  two  grounds— the  one  as  to  principle,  the  other 
as  to  form. 

On  the  ground  of  principle  it  was  contended, 
that  government  had  not  a  right  to  alter  itfelf;  and 
that  if  the  praftice  was  once  admitted,  it  would 
grow  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedent  for 
any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wifli  to 
eftablifli  :  that  the  right  of  altering  the  government 
was  a  national  right,  and  not  a  right  of  government. 
-—And  on  the  ground  of  form,  it  was  contended, 
that  the  cour  pleniere  was  nothing  more  than  a  larger 
cabinet. 

The  then  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxem- 
bourg, De  Noailles,  and  many  others,  refufed  to 
accept  die  nomination,  and  ftrenuoully  oppofed  the 
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whole  plan.  When  the  edift  for  eflablifhing  this  Mr.  Painc. 
new  court  was  (ent  to  the  parliaments  to  be  en* 
raftered,  and  put  into  execution,  they  relifted 
alfix  The  parliament  of  Paris  not  only  refufed, 
but  denied  the  authority ;  and  the  conteft  renewed 
itfelf  between  the  parliament  and  the  cabinet  more 
ftrongly  than  ever.  While  the  parliament  were 
fitting  in  debate  on  this  fubjeft,  the  miniftry  or- 
dered a  regiment  of  foldiers  to  furround  the  houfe, 
and  form  a  blockade.  The  members  fent  out  for 
beds  and  provifion,  and  lived  as  in  a  befieged  cita- 
del ;  and  as  this  had  no  effedt,  the  commanding 
officer  was  ordered  to  enter  the  parliament-houfe 
and  feize  them,  which  he  did,  and  fome  of  the 
principal  members  were  (hut  up  in  different  prifons.. 
About  the  fame  time  a  deputation  of  perfons  ar- 
rived from  the  province  of  Brittany,  to  remonftrate 
^inft  the  eftablifliment  of  the  cour  pleniere ;  and 
thofe  the  archbifliop  fent  to  the  Baftille.  But  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be  overcome  ;  and 
it  was  fo  fully  fenfible  of  the  ftrong  ground  it  had 
taken,  that  of  withholding  taxes,  that  it  contented 
itfclf  with  keeping  up  a  fort  of  quiet  refiftance, 
which  effeftually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  tlut 
time  formed  againft  it.  The  projeft  of  the  cour 
pleniere  was  at  laft  obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
prime  minifter  not  long  afterwards  followed  its  fate ; 
and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  eftablilh  the  cour  pleniere  had  an 
effcft  upon  the  nation,  which  itfelf  did  not  perceive. 
It  was  a  fort  of  new  form  of  government,  that  in- 

fenfibly 
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Mr.  Paine,  fenfibly  fervcd  to  put  the  old  one  out  of  fight,  and 
to  unhinge  it  from  the  fuperftitious  authority  of 
antiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  old  one,  by  attempting  to  make  a 
new  one,  made  a  chafm. 

The  failure  of  this  fcheme  renewed  the  (ubjeft 
of  convening  the  ftates-general  :  and  this  g^vc 
rife  to  a  new  feries  of  politics.  There  was  no 
fetded  form  for  convening  the  ftates-general :  all 
that  it  pofitively  meant,  was  a  deputation  from 
what  was  then  called  the  clergy,  the  noblefle,  and 
the  commons ;  but  their  numbers,  or  their  propor- 
tions had  not  been  always  the  fame.  They  had 
been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occaiions, 
the  laft  of  which  was  in  1614;  their  numbers 
were  then  in  equal  proportions,  and  they  voted  by 
orders. 

It  could  not  well  efcape  the  fagacity  of  M. 
Neckar,  that  the  mode  of  16 14  would  anfwer  nei- 
ther  the  purpofe  of  the  then  government,  nor  of 
the  nation.  As  matters  were  at  that  time  circum- 
ftanced,  it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to  ^ec 
upon  any  thing.  The  debates  would  have  been 
endlefs  upon  privileges  and  exemptions,  in  which 
neither  the  wants  of  the  government,  nor  the 
wifhes  of  the  nation  for  a  conftitution,  would  have 
been  attended  to.  But  as  he  did  not  choofe  to  take 
the  decifion  upon  himfelf,  he  fummoned  again  the 
ajfembly  of  the  notables^  and  referred  it  to  them. 
This  body  was  in  general  interefted  in  the  decifion, 
being  chiefly  of  the  ariftocracy  and  the  high-paid 
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clergy ;  and  they  decided  in  favour  of  die  mode  Mr.Pamc.  ^ 
rf  1 6 14.  This  decifion  was  againft  die  fenfe  of  ^^ — " — ^ 
die  nation,  and  alfo  againft  the  wilhes  of  the  court  5 
for  the  ariftocracy  oppofed  itfelf  to  both,  and  con- 
tended for  privileges  independent  of  either.  The 
fubjcft  was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament,  who 
recommended  that  the  number  of  the  commons 
fliould  be  equal  to  the  other  two ;  and  that  they 
Qiould  all  fit  in  one  houfe,  and  vote  in  one  body. 
The  number  finally  determined  on  was  twelve  hun- 
dred :  fix  hundred  to  be  chofen  by  the  commons 
(and  this  was  lefs  than  their  proportion  ought  to 
have  been,  when  their  worth  and  confequence  is 
confidered  on  a  national  fcale),  three  hundred  by 
the  clergy,  and  three  hundred  by  die  ariftocracy ; 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  aflcmbling  them- 
fclves,  whether  together  or  apart,  or  die  manner  in 
which  they  ftiould  vote,  thofe  matters  were  referred. 

The  eleftion  that  followed,  was  not  a  contefted 
cledtion,  but  an  animated  one.  The  candidates 
were  not  men,  but  principles.  Societies  were 
formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correfpondence 
and  communication  eftablifhed  throughout  the 
nation,  for  the  purpofe  of  enlightening  the  people, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  principles  of  civil  go- 
vernment ;  and  fo  orderly  was  the  eleftion  con- 
duced, that  it  did  not  give  rife  even  to  the  rumour 
of  tumult. 

The  ftates  general  were  to  meet  at  Verfailles  in 
April  1789,  but  did  not  aflemble  till  May.  They 
fituated  themfelves  in  three  feparate  chambers,  or 

rather 
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^r.  Paine,  rather  the  clei^  and  the  ariftocracy  withdrew  eadi 
into  a  feparate  chamber.  The  majority  of  the 
ariftocracy  claimed  what  they  called  the  privilege 
of  voting  as  a  feparate  body,  and  of  giving  their 
confent  or  their  negative  in  that  manner ;  and  many 
of  the  bifhops  and  the  high- beneficed  clergy  claimed 
the  fame  privilege  on  the  part  of  their  order. 

The  tiers  etat  (as  they  were  then  called)  difowned 
any  knowledge  of  artificial  orders,  and  artificial 
privil^es  ;  and  they  were  not  only  refolute  on  this 
point,  but  fomewhat  difdainfiil.  They  began  to 
confider  ariftocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  growing 
out  of  the  corruption  of  fociety,  that  could  not  be 
admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it  ^  and  firom  the  dif- 
pofition  the  ariftocracy  had  (hewn  by  upholding 
lettres  de  cachet,  and  in  fundry  other  inftances,  it 
was  manifeft  that  no  conftitution  could  be  formed 
by  admitting  men  in  any  other  charafter  than  as 
national  men. 

After  various  altercations  on  this  head,  the  tiers 
etat  or  commons  (as  they  were  then  called)  de- 
clared themfelves  (on  a  motion  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe  by  the  abbe  Sieyes)  "  the  representatives 
"  OF  THE  NATION  J  and  that  the  two  orders  could  he 
*'  conftdered  but  as  deputies  of  corporations,  and  cisuld 
**  only  have  a  deliberative  voice  but  when  they  ajfembled 
**  in  a  national  character  with  the  national  reprefenta- 
''  tives.^*  This  proceeding  extinguifhed  the  flyle 
of  etats  generaux  or  ftates- general,  and  erefted  it 
into  the  ftyle  it  now  bears,  that  of  raflemblee  na- 
tionale,  or  national  aflembly. 

This 
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This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  man-  Mr.  Paine. 
ncr:  it  was  the  rcfult  of  cool  deliberation,  and 
concerted  between  the  national  reprefentatives  and 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers,  who 
law  into  the  folly,  mifchief,  and  injuflice  of  arti* 
ficial  privil^ed  diflindtions.  It  was  become  evi- 
dent, that  no  conftitudon,  worthy  of  being  called 
by  that  name,  could  be  eflablifhed  on  any  thing 
kfs  than  a  national  ground.  The  ariftocracy  had 
lutherto  oppofed  the  defpotifm  of  the  court,  and 
aflfefted  the  langus^e  of  patriotifm ;  but  it  oppofed 
it  as  its  rival  (as  the  Englifh  barons  oppofed  Kin^ 
John) ;  and  it  now  oppofed  the  nation  from  the 
fame  motives. 

On  carrying  this  motion,  the  national  repre- 
fentatives, as  had  been  concerted,  fent  an  invitation 
to  the  two  chambers,  to  unite  with  them  in  a  na- 
tional character,  and  proceed  to  bufinefs.     A  ma- 
jority of  the  clei^,  chiefly  of  the  parilh-priefts, 
withdrew  from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined  the 
nation ;   and  forty-five  from   the  other  chamber 
joined  in  like  manner.     There  is  a  fort  of  fecret 
hiftory  belonging  to  this  laft  circumftance,  which 
is  necefl&ry  to  its  explanation  :  it  was  not  judged 
prudent   that   all   the   patriotic  members  of  the 
chamber,  ftyling  itfelf  the  nobles,  (hould  quit  it 
at  once ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  arrangement, 
they  drew  off  by  degrees,  always  leaving  fome,  as 
well  to  reafon  the  cafe,  as  to  watch  the  fufpefted. 
In  a  little  dme,  the  numbers  increafed  from  forty- 
five  to  eighty,  and  foon  after  to  a  greater  number ; 

H  which. 
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Mr.Fune.  which,  with  a  majority  of  the  cltTgff  and  the 
whole  of  the  national  reprefentativ^,  put  the  mal- 
contents in  a  very  diminutive  condition. 

The  king,  who,  very  different  to  the  geneial 
clafs  called  by  that  name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart, 
(hewed  himfelf  difpofed  to  recommend  a  unioa  of 
the  three  chambers,  on  the  ground  the  national 
aflembly  had  taken :  but  the  malcontents  exerted 

themfelves  to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  to  have 
another  projedt  in  view.  Their  numbers  confifted 
of  a  majority  of  the  ariftocratical  cl^amber,  and  a 
minority  of  the  clerical  chamber,  chiefly  of  bilhops 
and  high-beneficed  clergy ;  and  thefe  men  were 
determined  to  put  every  thing  to  iflue,  as  well  by 
ftrcngth  as  by  ftratagem.  They  had  no  objedion 
to  a  constitution ;  but  it  mud  be  fuch  an  one  as 
themfelves  (hould  didate,  and  fuited  to  their  own 
views  and  particular  fituations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nation  difowned  knowing  any  thing  of  them 
but  as  citizens,  and  was  determined  to  (hut  out 
all  fuch  upflart  pretenfions.  The  more  ariftocracy 
appeared,  the  more  it  was  defpiied ;  there  was  a 
viiible  imbecillity  and  want  of  intelleds  in  the 
majority,  a  fort  of  je  ne  Jais  quoiy  that  while  it 
aficded  to  be  more  than  citizen,  was  lefs  than 
man.  It  loft  ground  from  contempt  more  dian 
fi:om  hatred ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  ais, 
than  dreaded  as  a  Uon.  This  b  the  general  dia* 
rader  of  ariftocracy,  or  what  are  called  nobles 
or  nobility,  or  rather  no-ability,  in  all  countries. 
The  plan  of  the  malcontents  confifted  now  of 

two 
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two  things ;  either  to  deliberate  and  vote  bjTcham-*  Mr.Pabe. 
bers  (or  orden),  more  elpecially  on  all  queftions 
xeCpe&ing  a  conftitution  (by  which  the  ariflocra* 
tical  chamber  would  have  had  a  negative  on  any 
^de  of  the  conftitution) ;  or,  in  cafe  they  could 
not  accomplifli  this  objed,  to  overthrow  the  na^ 
tional  aflembly  entirely. 

To  effeft  one  or  other  of  thefe  objefts,  they 
began  now  to  cultivate  a  friendfbtp^ith  the  def- 
potifin  they  had  hitherto  attempted  to  rival,  and 
the  count  d'Artois  became  their  chief.  The  king 
(who  has  fince  declared  himfelf  deceived  into  their 
meafures)  held,  according  to  the  old  form,  a  bed 
of  jufiiUy  in  which  he  accorded  to  the  deliberation 
and  vote  far  tite  (by  head)  upon  feveral  objects ; 
but  referved  the  deliberation  and  vote  upon  all 
queftions  refpeding  a  conftitution  to  the  three 
chambers  feparately.  This  declaration  of  the  kmg 
was  made  i^inft  the  advice  of  M.  Neckar,  who 
now  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  growing  out  of 
fafhion  at  court,  and  that  another  minifter  was  in 
contemplation. 

As  the  form  of  fitting  in  feparate  chambers  was 
yet  apparendy  kept  up,  though  effentially  de- 
ftroyed,  the  national  reprefentatives,  immediately 
after  this  declaration  of  the  king,  reforted  to  their 
own  chambers,  to  confuit  on  a  proteft  againft  it ; 
and  the  minority  of  the  chamber  (calling  itfelf  the 
nobles),  who  had  joined  the  national  caufe,  retired 
to  a  private  houfe,  to*confult  in  like  manner.  The 
nulcontents  had  by  this  time  concerted  their  mea« 

H  a  fares 
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Mr.  Paine,  furcs  With  the  couit,  which  count  d' Artois  undcr- 
"  ^  took  to  condudt  j  and  as  they  faw,  from  the  dif- 
content  which  the  declaration  excited,  and  the 
oppofition  making  againll  it,  that  they  could  not 
obtain  a  controul  over  the  intended  conftitution 
by  a  feparate  vote,  they  prepared  themfelves  for 
their  final  objeA — that  of  confpiring  againft  the 
national  aflembly,  and  overthrowing  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chamber  of 
the  national  afiembly  was  (hut  againil  them,  and 
guarded  by  troops ;  and  the  members  were  refufed 
admittance.  On  this,  they  withdrew  to  a  tennis- 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verfailles,  as  the 
mod  convenient  place  they  could  find,  and,  after 
renewing  their  feffion,  took  an  oath  never  to  fepa- 
rate from  each  odier,  under  any  circumftance 
whatever,  death  excepted,  until  they  had  efta- 
blifhed  a  conftitution.  As  the  experiment  of 
(hutting  up  the  houfe  had  no  other  effeA  than 
that  of  producing  a  clofer  connexion  in  the  mem- 
bers, it  was  opened  ^ain  the  next  day,  and  the 
public  bufinefs  recommenced  in  the  ufual  place. 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  of 
die  new  miniftry,  which  was  to  accomplifti  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  aflembly.  But  as  force 
would  be  neceflary,  orders  were  iffued  to  aflemble 
thirty  thoufand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Broglio,  one  of  the  new-intended  mini- 
fliy,  who  was  recalled  from  the  country  for  this 
purpofe.  But  as  fome  management  was  neceflary 
to  keep  diis  plan    concealed  till  the  moment  it 

(hould 
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(hould  be  ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  poliqr  Mr.?aine. 
that  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois  muft  be 
attributed,  and  which  is  here  proper  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  that  while  the  malcon- 
leiits  continued  to  refort  to  their  chambers  fepa- 
rate  from  the  national  aflembly,  that  more  jealoufy 
would  be  excited  dian  if  they  were  mixed  with 
it,  and  that  the  plot  might  be  fufpedted.  But  as 
they  had  taken  their  ground,  and  now  wanted  a 
pretence  for  quitdng  it,  it  was  neceflary  that  one 
fliould  be  devifed.     This  was  effectually  accom* 

pliflied  by  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois, 
**  That  if  they  took  not  a  fart  in  the  national  ajjhnbly^ 
**  the  life  of  the  king  would  be  endangered :^^  on  which 
they  quitted  their  chambers,  and  mixed  with  the 
aflembly  in  one  body. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it  was 
generally  treated  as  a  piece  of  abfurdity  in  count 
d'Artois,  and  calculated  merely  to  relieve  the  out- 
ftanding  members  of  the  two  chambers  from  the 
diminutive  fituation  they  were  put  in;  and  if 
nothing  more  had  followed,  this  conclufion  would 
have  been  good.  But  as  things  beft  explain  them- 
felves  by  their  events,  this  apparent  union  was 
only  a  cover  to  the  machinations  that  were  fecretly 
going  on ;  and  the  declaration  accommodated  itfelf 
to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  In  a  little  time  the  na- 
tional aflembly  found  itfelf  furrounded  by  troops, 
and  thoufands  daily  arriving.  On  this  a  very 
ftrong  declaration  was  made  by  the  national  aflem- 

H3  bly 
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Mr.  Paine,  bly  to  the  king,  remonftrating  on  the  impropf iecy 
of  the  meafure,  and  demanding  the  reafon.  Thd 
king,  who  was  not  in  the  fecret  of  this  bu{inefs» 
as  himfelf  afterwards  declared,  gave  fubflantially 
for  anfwer,  that  he  had  no  other  objeft  in  view 
than  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  which 
appeared  to  be  much  difturbed. 

But  in  a  few  days  from  this  time  the  plot  un- 
ravelled itfelf.  M.  Neckar  and  the  miniftry  were 
difplaced,  and  a  new  one  formed,  of  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution;  and  Broglio,  with  between 
twenty- five  and  thirty  thoufand  foreign  troops, 
was  arrived  to  fupport  them.  The  malk  was  now 
thrown  off,  and  matters  were  come  to  a  crifis. 
The  event  was,  that  in  the  fpace  of  three  days  the 
new  miniftry  and  their  abettors  found  it  prudent 
to  fly  the  nation;  the  Baftille  was  taken,  and 
Broglio  and  his  foreign  troops  difperied;  as  is 
already  related  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

There  are  fome  curious  circumftances  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  (hort-lived  miniftry,  and  this  (hort- 
lived  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution^  The  palace 
of  Verfailles,  where  the  court  was  fitting,  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  diftant  from  the 
hall  where  the  national  affembly  was  fitting.  The 
two  places  were  at  this  moment  like  the  feparate 
head- quarters  of  two  combatant  armies;  yet  the 
court  was  as  perfeftly  ignorant  of  the  information 
which  had  arrived  from  Paris  to  the  national  af- 
femblv,  as  if  it  had  refided  at  an  hundred  miles 
diftance.     The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who 

(as 
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(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  chofen  to  pre-  Mr.  Painf . 
fide  in  the  national  aflembly  on  this  particular  occa<- 
fion,  named,  by  order  of  the  aflembly,  three  fuccef- 
five  deputations  to  the  king,  on  the  day,  and  up  to 
the  evening  on  which  the  Badille  was  taken,  and 
to  inform  and  confer  with  him  on  the  date  of  af- 
feirs :  but  the  miniftry,  who  knew  not  fo  much 
as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded  all  communi- 
cation,  and  were  folacing  themfelves  how  dexter- 
ouily  they  had  fucceeded ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the 
accounts  arrived  fo  thick  and  faft,  that  they  had  to 
flart  from  their  defks  and  run.  Some  fet  off  in 
one  diiguife,  and  fome  in  another,  and  none  in 
their  own  charafter.  Their  anxiety  now  was  to 
outride  the  news  left  they  ftiould  be  ftopped, 
whichy  though  it  flew  faft,  flew  not  fo  faft  as  them- 
felves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  national  aflembly 
neither  purfued  thofe  fugitive  conlpirators,  nor 
took  any  notice  of  them;  nor  fought  to  retaliate 
m  any  (hape  whatever.  Occupied  with  eftablifliing 
a  conititution  founded  on  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  authority  of  the  people,  the  only  authority 
on  which  government  has  a  right  to  exift  in  any 
country,  the  national  aflembly  felt  none  of  thofe 
mean  paflions  which  mark  the  charafter  of  im- 
pertinent governments,  founding  themfelves  on 
their  own  authority,  or  on  the  abfurdity  of  here- 
ditary fucceflion.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and  to  aft 
in  unifon  with  its  objeft. 
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Mr.  Paine.  The  confpiracy  being  thus  difperfed,  one  of 
the  firft  works  of  the  national  affembly,  inftead  of 
vindidbive  proclamations,  as  has  been  die  cafe  wth 
other  governments,  publiftied  a  declaration  of  die 
rights  of  man,  as  the  bafis  on  which  the  new  con- 
ftitution  was  to  be  built. 

"  We  have  feen  (fays  Mr.  Burke)  the  French 
**  rebel  againft  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with 
*^  more  fury,  outrage,  and  infult,  than  any  people 

has  been  known  to  rife  againft  the  moft  illegal 

ufurper,  t)r  the  moft  fanguinary  tyrant."— This 
is  one  among  a  thoufand  other  inftances  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  (hews  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  (prings 
and  principles  of  the  French  revolution. 

It  was  not  againft  Lrouis  XVI.  but  agsunft 
the  defpotic  principles  of  the  government,  that 
the  nation  revolted.  Thefe  principles  had  not 
their  origin  in  him,  but  in  the  original  eftablilh- 
mcnt,  many  centuries  back ;  and  they  were  become 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  Augican 
ftable  of  parafites  and  plunderers  too  abominably 
filthy  to  be  cleanfed,  by  any  thing  fliort  of  a  com« 
plete  and  univerfal  revolution.  When  it  becomes 
neceflary  to  do  a  thing,  the  whole  heart  and  foul 
(hould  go  into  the  meafure,  or  not  attempt  it. 
That  crifis  was  then  arrived,  and  there  remained  no 
choice  bnt  to  act  with  determined  vigour,  or  not 
to  ad:  at  all.  The  king  was  known  to  be  the  firiend 
of  the  nation,  and  this  circumftancewas  favourable 
to  the  enterprife.  Perhaps  no  man  bred  up  in  the 
ftyle  of  an  abfblutc  king,  ever  pofTefled  a  heart  fo 

little 
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little  difpofed  to  the  exercifc  of  that  fpecies  of  Mr.  Paine, 
power  as  the  prefent  king  of  France.  But  the 
principles  of  the  government  itfelf  ftill  remained 
the  tame.  The  monarch  and  the  monarchy  were 
diftinft  and  feparate  things;  and  it  was  againft 
the  eftablilhed  defpotifm  of  the  latter,  and  not 
agunft  the  perfon  or  principles  of  the  former,  that 
the  revolt  commenced,  and  the  revolution  has  been 
canied. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  attend  to  the  diflindion 
between  min  and  principles ^  and  therefore  he  does 
not  (ee  that  a  revolt  may  take  place  againft  the  def- 
potifm of  the  latter,  while  there  lies  no  cliarge  of 
defpotifm  againfl  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XVL  contri- 
buted nothing  to  alter  the  hereditary  defpoti(hi  of 
the  monarchy.  All  the  tyrannies  of  former  reigns, 
aftcd  under  that  hereditary  defpotifm,  were  ftill 
Gable  to  be  revived  in  the  hands  of  a  fucceflbr. 
It  was  not  the  refpite  of  a  reign  that  would  (atisfy 
France,  enlightened  as  (he  was  then  become.  A 
cafual  difcontinuance  of  the  praSlice  of  defpotifm 
is  not  a  difcontinuance  of  its  principles ;  the  former 
depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  individual  who  is  in 
immediate  poffeffion  of  the  power ;  the  latter,  on 
the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  the  nation.  In  the 
afc  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  of  England,  the 
revolt  was  againft  the  pcrfonal  defpotifm  of  the 
men  j  whereas  in  France,  it  was  againft  the  here- 
dinry  defpotifm  of  the  eftabliftied  government. 
Biit  men  who  can  confign  over  the  rights  of  pof- 
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Mr.  Paine,  tcrity  for  cvcr  on  the  authority  of  a  mouldy  parch* 

"        ment,  like  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  qualified  to  judge 

of  this  revolution.     It  takes  in  a  field  too  vaft  for 

their  views  to  explore,  and  proceeds  with  a  mighti- 

nefs  of  reafon  they  cannot  keep  pace  with. 

But  there  are  many  points  of  view  in  which 
this  revolution  may  be  confidered.  When  deipot- 
ifm  has  eilablifhed  itfelf  for  ages  in  a  country,  as 
in  France,  it  is  not  in  the  perfon  of  the  king  only 
that  it  refides.  Ic  has  the  appearance  of  beii^  fo  ^ 
in  (how,  and  in  nominal  authority  ;  but  it  is  not 
fo  in  practice,  and  in  faA.  It  has  its  ilandard 
every  where.  Every  office  and  department  has 
its  defpotifm,  founded  upon  cuflom  and  ufage. 
Every  place  has  its  Baftille,  and  every  Baftille  its 
defpot.  The  original  hereditary  defpotifm  refi- 
dent  ill  the  perfon  of  the  kmg,  divides  and  fubdi- 
vides  itfelf  into  a  thoufand  (hapes  and  forms,  till 
at  laft  the  whole  of  it  is  afted  by  deputation.  This 
was  the  cafe  in  France ;  and  againft  this  fpecies 
of  defpotifm,  proceeding  on  through  an  endleis 
labyrinth  of  office  till  the  fource  of  it  is  fcarcdy 
perceptible,  there  is  no  mode  of  redrefs.  It 
ftrengthens  itfelf  by  affuming  the  appearance  of 
duty,  and  tyrannifes  under  the  pretence  of  obeying. 
When  a  man  refleds  on  the  condition  which 
France  was  in  from  the  nature  of  her  government, 
he  will  fee  other  caufes  for  revolt  than  thofe 
which  immediately  connect  ihcmfelves  with  the 
perfon  or  charaAer  of  Louis  XVI.  There  were, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a  thoufand  defpotifms  to 
7  be 
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^k  lefixmcd  in  France,  which  had  grown  up  un-  Mr.  Paine. 
der  the  hereditary  defpotifm  of  the  monarchy »  and 
fmme  (b  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  inde- 
pendant  of  it.  Between  the  monarchy,  the  par- 
Eunent,  and  the  churchy  there  was  a  rivaljhip  of 
de(pocifm ;  befides  the  feudal  defpotifm  operating 
bcaOy,  and  the  minifterial  defpotifm  operating 
every  where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  confidering  the 
Idog  as  the  only  polSble  objed:  of  a  revolt,  fpeaks 
i  if  France  was  a  village,  in  which  every  thing 
dot  pafied  muft  be  known  to  its  commanding 
officer,  and  no  oppreffion  could  be  adted  but  what 
k  could  immediately  controul.  Mr.  Burke  might 
lave  been  in  the  Baftille  his  whole  life,  as  well 
under  Louis  XVI.  as  Louis  XIV.  and  neither 
Ac  one  nor  the  other  have  known  that  fuch  a  man 
'IS  Mr.  Burke  exifted.  The  defpotic  principles  of 
!Ae  government  were  the  fame  in  both  reigns, 
Aough  the  difpofitions  o£  the  men  were  as  remote 
|as  tyranny  and  benevolence. 

What  Mr.  j^urke  confiders  as  a  reproach  to  the 

French  revolution  (that  of  bringing  it  forward 

under  a  reign  more  mild  than  the  preceding  ones), 

B  one  of  its  higheft  honours.     The  revolutions 

dat  have-taken  place  in  other  European  countries, 

lave  been  excited  by  perfonal  hatred.     The  rage 

tu  againft  the  man,  and  he  became  the  viftim. 

But,  in  the  inftance  of  France,  we  fee  a  revolution 

generated   in   the  rational  contemplation  of  the 

rights  of  man,  and  diftinguilhing  from  the  be- 

^nning  between  perfons  and  principles. 

But 
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Mr.  !^e.  But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  prin- 
ciplesy  when  he  is  contemplating  govei 
"  Ten  years  ago  (lays  he)  I  could  have 
*^  France  on  her  having  a  government,  widxntt 
^'  enquiring  what  the  nature  of  that  governmcot 
^'  was,  or  how  it  was  adminiftered.''  Is  this  the 
language  of  a  rational  man  ?  Is  it  the  lai^uage  of 
a  heart  feeling  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights  and 
happinefs  of  the  human  race?  On  this  ground^ 
Mr,  Burke  mud  compliment  every  government 
in  the  world,  while  the  vidtims  who  fuller  under 
them,  whether  fold  into  flavery,  or  tortured  out  of 
exiftence,  are  wholly  forgotten. — And  thus  much 
for  his  opinion  as  to  the  occafion  of  the  French  le- 
volution. 


:* 
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Mr.  G.  ROUS. 

N  contemplating  the  great  fcene  now  difplayed   Thougiits 

onGovcrn* 


in  France,  which  engages  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  the  firft  refledtion  it  fuggefts  is,  that  the 
:xperience  of  the  ancient  world  affords  no  analogies 
Tom  which  we  may  venture  to  conjefture  the  pro- 
bable event.     We  cannot  reafon  from  the  ancient 
republics  either  on  the  perfection  to  which  the  fame 
forms  of  government  may  now  be  carried,  or  die 
extent  of  territory  thefe  may  permanently  embrace* 
The  art  of   printing  alone  has    wrought  a  total 
change  in  the  condition  of  mankind.    In  modern 
times,  where  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  prevails,  the 
tnic  principles  of  government  are  inveftigated  in 
the  abftraft,   and  confequently  without  pafllion. 
Ever}^  qucftion  of  public  intereft,  whether  it  re- 
gards the  diftribution  of  political  power  among  tlie 
feveral  orders  of  the  ftate,  or  the  aftual  exercife  of 
thofe  powers,  is  again  and  again  difcuffed.     The 
thinking  part  of  the  community  weigh  the  argu- 
ments in  their  clofct.     The  general  alTent  of  culti- 
uted  minds  gradually  commands  the  concurrence 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  public  mind,  after  fome 
vibrations,  commonly  fettles  on  the  folid  founda- 
tion of  acknowledged  truth.     But,  above  all,  the 
modern  improvement  of  reprefentation  has  given 
order  to  democracy,  divefted  it  of  all  its  terrors, 
and  enabled  it  to  debate  every  queflion  of  public 
latcrcft  with  all  the  wifdom,  and  knowledge,  and 
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Mr.  Rous,  ability,  of  every  fpecies,  which  the  nation  can  boaftj 
without  that  perverfion  of  mind  which  mud  in- 
variably pervade  the  deliberations  of  an  afic^bU) 
actuated  by  interefts  diftindt  from  thofe  of  the  grcil 
body  of  the  people.  Had  France  enjoyed  fudi  i 
well-regulated  democracy,  balanced  by  a  fepanue 
order  of  nobles,  who,  if  they  have  not  ftrength  ulti- 
mately to  refift,  may  yet  interpbfe  their  negative^ 
and  compel  the  conunons  again  and  again  to  deli- 
berate :  had  the  permanency  of  their  conftituticm 
been  yet  farther  fecured  by  an  hereditary  monarch, 
poflefling  exclufively  the  whole  executive  power  of 
the  flate,  and  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  people  eva' 
'againft  their  reprefentaiives  on  any  projected  inno- 
vation in  their  government :  rafti  indeed  would 
.have  been  the  nation,  who  under  thofe  circuin*, 
fiances  had  committed  their  dearefl  interefls  to  the 
hazard  of  a  change. 

Far  different  indeed  was  the  flate  of  France.  The 
attainment  of  fuch  a  government  was  abfolutely  im- 
poffible.  They  had  a  defpotic  monarch  fupported 
by  a  mercenary  army — ^by  a  numerous  body  of  no- 
bility, the  political  janiCiries  of  the  crown,  who 
prefcriptively  held  all  military  command — ^who 
were  favoured  as  a  diflind  race  with  peculiar 
immunities  by  law,  and  yet  greater  privil^cs  bf 
the  habitual  fuperiority  they  affumed  ;  whofe  pride 
was  pampered,  and  whofe  indolence  was  fed  widt 
the  fpoils  of  the  people ;  who,  befides  engroffing  all 
the  military,  and  mofl  of  the  civil  appointments 
under  the  crown,  divided  annually  one  million  and 
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It  half  fterling  of  the  public  money  under  the  deno-  Mr.  Rous. 
mination  of  penfions*  The  other  pillar  of  delpotifm 
was  the  church.    This  eftablifhment  in  France, 
ori^nally  framed  to  fupport  the  dominion  of  a 
fbreigo  pontif,  had  transferred  its  obedience  to  the 
monarch,  retaining  the  fpirit  of  its  inflitution.  This 
body,  thus  conftituted,  were  not  only  bound  to 
die  dirone  by  the  intereft  of  the  order,  but  by  the 
yet  more  prevailing  intereft  of  individuals,  who 
looking  up  to  the  monarch  for  preferment,  endea- 
voured to  merit  his  grace  and  &vour  by  feduloufly 
promoting  the  views  of  the  court.      The  dergy 
moreover  were  linked  and  blended  with  the  nobi- 
lity, whole  younger  fons  held  the  richeft  benefices— 
and  this  mafs  of  power  was  confolidated  by  a  landed 
revenue,  exceeding  five  millions  fterling  of  annual 
vent. 

Who  that  viewed  this  fyftem  of  power  could  be- 
lieve that  its  overthrow  approached  ?  The  devour- 
ing claims  of  the  fubordinate  inftruments  of  a 
dcfpotic  power  exhaufted  the  treafury  of  the  mo- 
narch. With  a  payment  of  eight  millions  to  the 
public  creditors,  and  twenty-three  millions  of 
annual  revenue,  an  increafing  arrear  compelled  the 
king  to  convene  a  reprefentation  of  the  people. — 
And  the  defeftion  of  the  comaion  foldiers  left  the 
whole  power  of  the  ftate  in  their  hands.  To 
abolifti  the  defpotifm  of  the  crown  is  admitted  to 
be  wife  and  juft. — To  prevent  the  reftoration  of 
this  power  became  a  neceffary  duty.  Mr.  Burke 
thinks  this  might  have  been  efFedtcd,  preferving  the 
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Mr.  Rous,    nobility  and  the  church,  becaufe  in  the  moment  of 
■^^~^    their  own  humiliation,  and  of  popular  fervor,  the 
inArudions  of  thefe  two  bodies  to  their  deputies, 
breathed  the  langu^e  of  moderation,  and  did  not 
openly  claim  thofe  exemptions  which  had  been  one 
great  caufe  of  the  general  odium  to  which  they 
were  expofed.     Are  we  to  look  for  the  fpirit  and 
temper  of  particular  orders  in  public  oftenfible  in- 
ftruments,  formed  under  fuch  circumflances,  or  in 
their  permanent  interefts  and  the  habits  of  their 
lives  ?— Would  not  thefe  men  feel  themfelves  de- 
graded by  the  equality  claimed  by  every  fubjeft  in 
the  ftate  ?— Muft  not  many  laws,  galling  and  irri- 
tating to  thefe  two  orders,  have  paffed  before  the 
femblance  of  freedom  could  have  cheered  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ?  Their  old  habits  muft  have 
recurred,  inflamed  with  all  the  rancorous  paflions 
which  contention  engenders, — A  fecond  revolt  of 
the  foldiery  might  have  delivered  the  aflertors  of 
public  freedom  into  the  hands  of  enraged  advcr- 
faries, — and  if  Mr.    Burke,  a  byftander,  a  mere 
amateur  of  ariftocracy,  can  fo  liberally  devote  the 
national  aflembly  to  a  gaol,  is  it  wonderful  that 
thefe  two  orders  (hould  be  facrificed  by  diat  af- 
fembly  to  their  own  fafety,  and  to  that  of  the  people 
they  reprefcnt  ? 
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Mn.    CHRISTIE. 

INSTEAD  of  wondering  at  the  revolution  in  Letters  on 
France,  the  only  wonder  with  me  is,  how  a  lution  of 
people  in  fuch  an  advanced  ftate  of  civilization,  t'^^'  * 
and  fo  highly  enlightened,  could  fo  long  put  up 
with  fuch  an  arbitrary  and  wretched  fyftem  of 
government.  The  humane  and  liberal  fpirit  of 
the  times  had  indeed  foftened  the  features  of  defpot- 
iCn,  as  well  as  in  fome  degree  weakened  its  power. 
It  was  not  poffible  to  commit  flagrant  afts  of  op- 
preffion,  nor  to  repeat  them  fo  often  as  in  former 
times  ;  but  all  the  inflruments  of  oppreflion  ftill 
cxifted,  and  things  were  ftill  in  fo  bad  a  ftate,  that 
it  is  aftoniftiing  how  the  nation  fupported  it.  When 
the  great  Bajiille  was  demolifhed,  not  many  pri- 
foners  were  found  in  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  recolleftcd, 
that  Paris  had  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  little 
Baftillcs,  or  private  prifons,  whofe  exiftence  was 
unknown  ;  though  a  refpeftablc  judge,  and  a  wor- 
thy man  (M.  Freteau),  aflures  us,  that  in  1779 
they  contained  more  prifoners  than  the  great  pri- 
fons of  the  Cbatelet  and  the  Palais. 

And  what  I  think  was  ftill  worfe  than  its  tyranny 
in  the  ancient  government  of  France,  bccaufc  the 
effects  of  it  were  ftill  more  deftruflive  to  morals, 
v/as  its  corruption  and  its  venality.  From  the 
highcft  to  the  lowcft  degree  of  it,  all  was  a  fyftem 
of  favouritifm,    inftead  of  juftice.      Talents  and 
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Mr.Chrif-  abilities  were  nothing  without  intereft,  and  the  fldll 
^  /  »  of  flattering  others.  Books  were  written  /ur  Fart 
de  plat  re ;  that  was  indeed  counted  the  greateft  of 
all  arts.  Hence  no  man  reckoned  upon  fuccefe  in 
any  cafe  from  his  de/erts,  but  looked  to  the  favour 
he  could  acquire  with  the  great.  Hence  no  man 
trufled  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  but  to  thepro^ 
te£Iion  of  fome  individual  more  powerful  than  him- 
fel£  Hence  honour,  principle  and  manly  fpirit 
were  deftroyed,  ^d  the  nation  became  a  people 
of  flatterers  and  hypocrites. 

The  firft  quefl:ion  then  that  occurs  refpedling  this 
revolution  is,  Was  it  necejfary? — Mr.  Burke  anfwen 
in  the  negative : — ^according  to  him,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  reform  of  fome  abufes,  which  he  does 
not  feem  to  think  very  important ;  and  this  reforma- 
tion might  have  been  obtained  without  a  revolution. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  has  not  been  in  France  fqr  many 
years,  and  who  appears  to  have  drawn  the  informa- 
tion he  received  bere^  too  frequently  from  fufpicious 
refources,  may  really  think  that  a  reformation  might 
have  been  accomplifhed  in  France  without  a  revo- 
lution ;  but  there  is  no  judicious  obferver,  who 
has  refided  in  the  country,  and  contemplated  the 
ftate  of  it,  who  will  aflfent  to  fuch  an  opinion. 

From  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  former 
(late  of  France,  of  the  prevalence  of  ancient  preju- 
dices, and  ancient  habits,  which  can  never  be  fhaken 
off  all  at  once,  and  flill  more  from  the  difpofitions 
and  conduft  adually  manifefled  by  the  various 
orders  of  men,  at  the  fiunmoning  of  the  eiats  gene- 
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raux,  it  is  to  me  perfeftly  clear,  that  if  the  flates  Mr.Chrir. 
had  adhered  to  their  ancient  form,  and  continued  to 
vote  by  diftinft  orders,  the  reformation  fo  much 
hoped  and  wifhed  for,  would  htfve  ended  in  a  mere 
&rce— nothing  great  or  efFedual  would  have  been 
done ;  even  the  diforder  of  the  finances  would  not 
have  been  re&ified,  for  each  order  would  have 
ftruggled  to  have  fliifted  thq  burden  from  itfelf, 
to  place  it  on  the  (boulders  of  the  others,  till  at 
kft  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  on  the  One  hand, 
and  the  fpirit  of  party  and  contending  faftions  on 
the  other,  would  have  produced  univerfal  confufion, 
and  probably  terminated  in  a  civil  war.  . 

All  parties  indeed  concurred  in  acknowledging 
the  neceflity  of  a  change  in  the  government;  but 
each  concealed,  under  this  general  acknowledgment, 
a  refolution  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  his  own 
daSs  or  &6tion. 

M.  de  Calonne  propofed  a  mode  of  levying  the 
uxes  equally  in  France  to  the  notables ;  but  they 
repelled  it,  becaufe  it  deftroyed  their  privileges  and 
exemptions.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette  propofed, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  fame  notables^  to  abolifti  lettres 
de  cachet 'y  but  the  nobles,  though  they  admitted 
that  great  abufes  had  arifen  firom  them,  contended, 
that  in  fome  cafes  they  might  be  ufeful,  and  nega- 
tived the  marquis*s  motion.  This  is  a  ftriking  fadt, 
litde  known  -,  and  the  whole  fubfequent  conduct  of 
the  nobility  was  analogous  to  it.  If  they  manifefted 
any  defire  to  humble  the  regal  power,  it  was  only, 
or  chiefly,  in  order  to  advance  their  own.     Had 
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Mf.Chrif-  their  plans  been  adopted,  the  people  would  have 
exchanged  the  tyranny  of  miniftefs  for  that  of  an 
ariftocracy.  But  tyranny  would  flill  have  reigned; 
and  wife  men  mignt  well  have  queftioned,  whether 
the  fecond  ftate  would  not  have  been  worfc  than  the 
firft. 

The  nobles  indeed,  when  affembled  ^in  at  the 
itats  geniraux^  agreed  to  renounce  their  pecuniary 
privileges,  and  to  grant  other  conceflions  to  the 
people.  But  they  had  once  refufed  thefe;  and 
their  agreeing  to  allow  them  afterwards  was  merely 
the  efFeft  of  conftraint,  not  of  choice  or  conviftion. 
By  their  refufal  in  the  firft  inftance,  when  they 
thought  they  might  venture  to  refufe,  we  may  dif- 
cover  what  was  the  real  fpirit  that  aduated  them ; 
and  then  we  fliall  not,  like  Mr.  Burke  and  M.  de 
Calonne,  imagine  that  they  grew  generous  all  of  a 
fudden,  when  the  cafe  only  was,  that  they  could  no 
longer  help  being  fo. 

Befides,  die  people  of  France  had  not  aflembled 
together  at  the  ftates- general  to  afk  or  sicccpt  favours 
from  the  nobility.  They  came  to  demand  thciv Juji 
rights.  They  wanted  not  conceffionSy  but  jujiice-j 
and  they  wanted  farther  to  eftablilh  a  conftitution^ 
that  (hould  fecure  thefe  rights  to  all  clafles  of  men 
for  ever  after. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  a  plan 
of  reform  which  was  given  in  by  the  king,  at  the 
royal  feffion  of  January  23,  of  which  fome  have 
made  great  account.  Befides  being  inadequate, 
and  exprefsly  ftipulating   for  the  continuance  of 
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various  abules,  fuch  as  the  feudal  and  feignorial  Mr.  Chrif- 
rights,  tythes,  die  privileges  of  orders,  &c.  die 
very  tide  of  it  was  fufficient  to  pronounce  its  con- 
demnation. It  was  termed,  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
JVill  of  the  King.''  Now,  what  the  king  willed  to 
give  to-day,  he  might  have  willed  to  take  away 
to-morrow.  For  this  reafon  M.  de  Lally  objefted 
to  it,  and  faid  it  ought  to  have  been  entided, 
"  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Nation,  the 
King,  and  of  Individuals," 

This  was  by  no  means  fuch  a  bafis  as  the  liber- 
ties of  a  people  could  be  founded  on.  The  French 
narion  demanded  of  their  monarch  only  what  they 
had  a  juft  right  to  demand  ;  and  they  would  have 
been  vindicated  in  refufing  this,  when  offered 
in  the  form  of  ioon  or  a  prefent. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the 
private  views  of  the  different  orders  had  roufed 
the  feeds  of  diflenfion.  People  demanded  cur- 
rendy  of  each  other,  Are  you  for  the  noblejfe  ?  Are 
you  for  the  tiers  etat  ?  From  the  deliberations  of 
thefe  different  clafTes  no  harmony  could  be  ex- 
pcfted,  becaufe  the  authors  of  them  were  all  at 
variance.     Every  one  was  jealous  of  the  other. 

A  vifiblejealoufy  of  the  tiers  etat  was  manifefted 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  nobles.  They  took 
every  method  to  leiTen  the  number  of  deputies  of 
that  order,  in  all  the  primary  eleftive  affemblies. 
The  grand  conftitutional  operations  that  were  going 
on,  were  every  where  troubled  and  interrupted  by 
an  invifible  caufe,  which  occafioned  aftoniftiment 
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Mr.Chrif-  to  fpcflators  in  general,  but  which  intelligent  men 
faw  to  proceed  from  the  banefbl  spirit  of  orders. 
M.  de  Lally  Tolendal  himfelf  is  fas  from  vin- 
dicating the  conduft  of  the  nobility  in  all  refpe6b. 
He  blames  their  jealoufy  of  the  tiers  etats.  He 
cenfures  them  for  liftening  to  flatterers,  who  de- 
ceived them  refpefting  their  true  interefts,  inflead 
of  confulting  the  falutary,  though  fevere,  voice  of 
truth.  He  expofes  their  weaknefs  in  forgetting, 
that  although  they  gained  a  point  in  their  own 
chamber,  it  ftill  remained  to  convince  the  nation 
of  the  propriety  of  it,  and  that  until  that  was^  done, 
nothing  was  done.  When  they  propofed  to  fend 
their  arret  for  the  prefervation  of  the  three  orders, 
and  the  abfolute  veto  of  the  king,  to  the  chamber 
of  the  clergy,  M.  de  Lally  oppofed  it.  ^*  To 
whom,  and  againft  whom,"  faid  he,  "  do  you  de- 
iign  to  (hew  your  firmnefs  ?  Are  you  not  afraid 
that  your  words  will  foon  be  retorted  on  your- 
felves  ?  What  fignify  all  your  extravagant  meafures, 
who  are  but  a  fingle  clafs  of  men  ?  It  is  by  moder- 
ation and  patriotifm  alone  that  you  can  conquer 
tlie  diftruft  of  the  people."  He  deplores  that 
want  of  forefight  which  prevented  their  feeing, 
that,  at  fuch  a  crifis  of  public  affairs,  die  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  nobleffe  depended  upon  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  people ;  that,  in  confe- 
quence,  they  could  not '  fupport  themfelves  any 
longer  by  force  or  intrigue,  but  mufl  have  recourfc 
to  difintereftednefs  and  virtue.  Nor  was  it,  adds 
he,  after  all,  a  defperate  fituation,  to  be  obliged  to 
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place  our  hopes  of  fafety  in  that  which  was  our  Mr.Chrif- 
honour  and  glory.  ^ 

At  a  .private  committee  held  by  the  king  on  the 
a6th  of  June,  where  monfieur^  the  count  d'Artois, 
and  all  the  great  nobles  were  prefent ;  the  duke 
of  Luxembourg,  prelident  of  the  order  of  noblejfe^ 
declaimed  to  the  king,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner, 
againfl  the  union  of  the  orders  in  one  aflembly. 
He  declared  that  he  came  to  make  a  laft  effort 
for  the  cauje  of  the  crown ;  that  if  the  ftates  m^et 
in  feparatc  houfes,  they  would  be  obedient  to  the 
throne  -,  but  if  they  were  united,  they  would  be 
omnipotent,  and  controul  it.  In  whatever  manner, 
faid  he,  they  are  compofed,  they  will  have  this 
abfolute  authority.  '*  Mais  leur  divijion  en  trots 
"  orJres  enchaine  leur  aSiiony  et  conjerve  la  voire. 
"  Reunisy  sis  ne  connoijfent  point  de  maitre ;  divijes^ 
"  lis  font  vosfujets  *."  He  concluded  his  fpeech 
widi  a  folemn  declaration,  that  this  was  the  only 
plan  to  fave  the  power  of  the  throne :  that  the 
noblefle  would  ever  adhere  to  their  monarch  ;  and 
if  their  order  fufFered  in  his  caufe,  "  Elle  fauvera 
"  Vindependance  de  la  courornie^  et  f rapper  a  de  nulliti 
**  les  operations  de  rajfemblee  nationale^" 

At  length,  fays  Monfieur  Lally  Tolendal,  the 
danger  became  urgent.     The  commons,  irritated 

*  "  But  their  divilion  into  three  orders  fetters  their  adlion, 
**  and  preferves  yours : — united,  they  know  no  maftcr ;  divided^ 
"  they  arc  your  fubje6ls." 

f  "  It  will  (ave  the  independence  of  the  crown,  and  (lamp 
**  with  nulUty  the  operations  of  the  national  affembly.'' 
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Jkfr.Chrif-  by  contradidlion,  by  the  accounts  given  them  of 
what  paffed  in  the  conferences,  by  ftrange  infinu- 
ations  which  brought  forth  all  the  feeds  of  difcord, 
began  to  be  carried  farther  than  their  own  in- 
tentions. The  noblefle  faw  this,  not  with  the 
firm  wifdom  of  political  courage,  but  with  the 
violent  paflions  of  military  bravery.  There  was 
danger,  and  it  was  to  be  braved ; — force  was  to  be 
oppofcd  to  force,  &c. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  until  at  laft  it  came  to 
a  ftate  of  open  war  between  the  orders.  The 
king,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  "  remained 
"  alone  in  the  midft  of  the  nation,  occupied  in  die 
"  re  eftablifhment  of  concord."  He  demanded 
peace  from  all  the  orders;  but  each  of  them 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
party,  in  order  to  combat  the  others  with  more 
fuccefs. 

Such  then  were  the  nobles^  as  an  order  in  the 
ftate,  avowing  an  intereft  different  from  that  of 
the  people ;  endeavouring,  by  every  method,  to 
diminifh  the  power  of  voting  in  favour  of  exernf- 
tions^  lettres  de  cachet y  and  the  Bafiille\  propoling 
a  league  with  the  crown  to  fupport  its  defpotifin, 
in  order  that,  in  return,  they  might  receive  from  it 
a  fimilar  fupport ;  and  laftly,  counfelling  the  king 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  orders,  that  he  might 
retain  a  controul  over  all,  and  be  able  at  pleafure 
to  annihilate  the  power  and  proceedings  of  the 
national  affcmbly. 

The  clergy  were  in  a  fimilar  ftate,  not  indeed 
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With  refpcft  to  numbers^  but  from  the  cffeft  of  in-  Mr.  Chrif- 

fiuence.     A  majority  of  them,  poor  and  opprefled, 

earnefUy  defired  a  reform,  and  had  no  other  inter- 

cft  than  that  of  the  people  at  large.     But  under 

the  ancient  fyftem,  they  were  accuftomed  to  bow 

to  the  earth  before  their  fuperiors.     Their  whole 

habits  of  life  were  formed  to  fubmiflion  to  the 

great  prelates,  their  whole  hope  of  fuccefs  depended 

upon  their  favour;  they  would  liave  come  into 

the  fenate-houfe,  trembling  before  their  matters, 

and  pronounced  on  every  queftion  propofed  only 

thofc  anfwers  which  they  dictated  to  them. 

Thus  was  there  a  majority  of  two  orders  againft 
all  effedhial  reform.  The  fed  was  manifeft  to 
every  man  of  refledion  in  France ;  and,  therefore, 
the  deftrudion  of  the  orders,  the  total  unhinging 
of  the  ancient  form  of  the  conftitution,  in  other 
words,  the  revolutioriy  was  deemed  the  firft  ftep 
towards  the  reformat  ion.  of  abufes  -,  the  only  mea- 
fure  that  could  lave  France,  and  extricate  her 
from  the  complicated  evils  into  which  flie  was 
plunged. 

It  is  impoflible  to  review  the  ancient  ftate  of 
things  in  France,  without  being  convinced  that 
the  abufes  were  too  inveterate  to  yield  to  any 
palliative ;  that  no  half  meafure  would  have  been 
eifedual ;  that  nothing  but  a  total  revolution  was 
equal  to  the  cure.  They  wanted  amongft  them 
the  very  principles  of  a  conftitution.  Any  good 
that  exifted  was  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
itances,  and  was  of  a  temporary  and  precarious 

nature* 
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Mr.Chrif-  nature.     So  far  as  the  government  interfered^  adi 
^*       was  mifchievous. 

The  marouis  de  Sillery  confirms  this  repre(enta« 
tion,  in  a  (hort  view  that  he  takes  of  the  former 
ftate  of  France,  in  his  opinion  fur  la  permanena  de 
Taffemhlee  nationaUy  &c/^  I  (hall  juft  tranilatq  one 
paQ^e  from  him.  "  The  laft  reign  (that  of 
Louis  XV.)  offers  nothing  to  our  view,  but  the 
moft  (hocking  pidture  of  minifterial  power,  eter- 
nally aftive  and  vigilant  to  oppofe  every  reguIatioR 
•'  that  could  dimini(h  its  influence,  and  facrificii^ 
**  the  higheft  intereds  (of  the  people)  to  the  moft 
**  contemptible  intrigues  of  the  court — A  geneiat 
**  of  the  army  (the  marechal  d'Efbree)  receiving  as 
*^  order  of  recall,  in  confequence  folely  of  the  ci- 
^  price  of  a  mifbefs,  in  the  midft  of  70  (landards 
*^  of  the  enemy,  which  he  had  taken  pofl[eflion  of 
"  (after  the  batde  of  Hufteimbek)  —  a  rigorous 
**  inquifition — an  eternal  "watching  of  fpies— diat 
**  infemous  Baftille,  always  filled  with  the  vidtims 
**  of  arbitrary  power,  &c." " 

Can  humanity  regret,"  fays  an  able  writer, 
that  iron  age,  in  which  a  diflrefTed  and  miferabk 
people,  benevolent  and  oppreffed,  adored  their  kiii^ 
at  the  very  time  when,  in  bis  name,  their  means  oC 
fubfiftence  was  torn  from  them ;  that  ^e  when  aa 
honefl  man  could  never  fay  to  himfelf,  'M  am  in 
fafety ;  the  laws  watch  over  me."  For,  which  of 
us,  for  twenty  years  paft,  would  have  dared  to  have 
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vecurned  an  anfwer  to  one  who  (hould  have  £ud  to  Mr,  chrir- 
him — To-morrow  perhaps  you  will  be  in  the  Bafiille  !^ 
Sobader,  the  ariilocratic  journalift,  who  is  furely 
a  fair  evidence  to  appeal  to  with  refpeft  to  the  evils 
of  the  ancient  fyftem,  as  he  cannot  be  fufpefted  of 
any  defign  to  exa^erate  thefe,  fays,  "  If  your  af- 
fembly  had  had  any  fort  of  genius,  it  would  have 
(aid,  at  its  commencement,  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
nadon,  *  Here  is  the  debt !  and  here  are  our  re- 
fources !  You  have  called  us  too  late — our  bank- 
rwptej  took  place  long  J|[^— and  we  now  can  give  you 
nothing  but  a  conflitution.*    Then  you  would  have 
kft  to  the  former  government  the  burden  and  the 
ihame  of  this  bankruptcy ;  and  you  would  have 
inarched  with  a  firm  and  unincumbered  flep  to- 
wards the  conflitution."     Thus  a  writer  to  whom 
I  diink  Mr.    Burke  owes  many  obligations,  has 
totally  overturned  one  of  his  principal  arguments. 

The  ancient  laws  which  fixed  the  conftitution  of 
the  kingdom,  if  it  deferves  the  name  of  conflitu- 
tion,  were  fcattered  through  a  thouland  volumes, 
many  of  them  uncertain,  many  become  obfoletc; 
many  controverted,  limited,  or  abolifhed,  by  arrets 
of  council,  and  other  arts  of  arbitrary  power.  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  had  the  affembly,  like  a  fociety 
of  antiquaries,  to  fit  down  and  wafle  half  a  century 
in  poring  over  old  charters,  in  examining />r^r^</^///j, 
to  form  fome  kind  of  regular  fyftem  out  of  a  mafs 
of  duft,  contradidlion  and  confufion.  This  would 
indeed  have  been  to  refpeft  antiquityy  but  at  the 
cxpcnce  of  ufilify.    It  would  have  been  to  reform 
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Mr.  Chrif.  by  ingrafting  new  principles  on  an  old  ftock,  but 

, [^' i   it  would  have  ended  in  no  reform  at  all. 

So  inveterate  were  the  ancient  abufes,  fo  inter- 
woven with  the  very  exiftence  of  the  ancient  con- 
flitution,  that  it  was  impojQible  even  to  know  their 
fource  or  extent  without  a  total  revolution.  The 
agents  of  power  trembled  at  the  confequences  of 
expofing  to  the  people  the  atrocious  fecrets  to  which 
they  were  privy,  even  though  they  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  them.  How  long  had  the  ailembly 
fat,  before  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the 
finances  could  be  obtained  ?  M.  Neckar  publilhed 
his  **  Compte  Generale  des  depenfes  et  des  revenues  faces^ 
au  V  Mai,  1 789/*  It  was  the  beft  account  he  had 
the  courage  to  publifli,  and  far  better  than  any  that 
had  appeared  before.  But,  does  any  man  now  con* 
fider  that  as  a  true  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  public 
expenditure  ?  Said  it  one  word  of  the  unaccounted 
millions  of  the  livre  rouge? 

If  it  be  argued,  that  the  ancient  fyftem  in  France 
could  not  be  fo  bad  as  fome  reprefent  it,  becaufe 
the  country  on  the  whole  flouriftied,  and  popula- 
tion increafed,  I  will  reply,  that  dreadfial  indeed 
muft  be  that  government  which,  in  a  civilized 
kingdom,  prevents  the  population  of  a  country. 
Men  increafe  by  the  laws  of  nature,  not  by  the 
laws  of  ftates.  Civilization  was  highly  advanced 
in  France,  and  it  obviated  many  of  the  effedts  of  a 
bad  governmenu  The  government  had  no  ftiare 
in  augmenting  the  population  of  France.  So  far  as 
its  influence  extended,  it  was  hoftile  to  it ;  but,  bad 
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as  it  was,  it  could  not  overpower  the  ftrong  effefts  Mr.Chnf- 

of  natural  caufes.     The  government  made  the  poor  i      ^'    m 

man  buy  lalt  at  three  times  the  price  it  (hould  have 

coft ;  and  when  he  had  it^  the  half  of  it  was  eardi 

and  dirt.     The  government  laid  heavy  taxes  on 

him,  and  exempted  the  nobles  and  clergy,  who 

wert  bell  able  to  pay  them ;  and  thefe  exemptions 

were  multiplying  every  day.    It  is  true,  great  men 

cannot  live  without  poor  men;  and  therefore  it 

was  neceflary  for  the  grandees  in  France  to  keep 

the  people  in  exijience.    But  they  paid  them  mifera- 

bly  litde  for  their  labour,  and  kept  them  in  a  date 

of  grofs  ignorance,  poverty  and  depreffion.     They 

were  deprived  of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  man ; 

they  (eemed  to  exiil  only  as  animals ;  *^  the  mind 

was  (lain  amongft  them."     Population  is  great  in 

Turkey.     I  never  heard  of  any  clafs  of  beings  that 

did  not  increafe  their  numbers,  except  the  flaves  in 

the  Weft-India  illands. 

It  may  be  added  to  thefe  remarks,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  France  was  not  invariably  nor  anciently 
bad.  Much  of  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom  was 
owing  to  its  ancient  ftate,  and  to  the  remains  of 
original  freedom.  For  it  is  a  pofition  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  France  was  originally  free.  The 
influence  of  a  good  monarch,  or  a  wife  minifter, 
fcrved  farther  to  check  the  operation  of  malignant 
caufes.  All  I  contend  for  is,  not  that  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  happinefs  in  France,  but  that 
that  happinefs  was  accidental,  precarious,  uncertain; 
and  that  die  government,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the 
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Mr.Chrif.  caufe  of  it.  France  was  populous;  France  flou- 
rifhcd,  if  you  will ;  but  it  was  infpite  of  her  govern- 
ment. 

Mounier  declared  in  the  national  afiembly,  diat 

France  had  then  no  conftitution.     He  admitted  diat 

there  were  fome  good  fundamental  laws :    "  But 

notwithflanding  thefe  valuable  maxims,  we  have 

not  a  fixed  or  complete  form  of  government : 

**  we  have  not  a  conftitution,  becaufe  all  the  powers 

**  are  confounded — becaufe  no  boundary  is  traced 

out.     The  judicial  power  is  not  even  feparated 

from  the  legillative.     Authority  is  difperfed ;  its 

various  parts  are  always  in  oppofition ;  and  amidft 

their  perpetual  (hocks,  the  rights  of  the  lower 

clafs  of  citizens  are  betrayed.  The  laws  are  openly 

defpifed,  or  rather  we  are- not  agreed  what  ought 

**  to  be  called  laws." 

In  another  place  he  fays,  "  Even  thofe  who  main* 
tain  that  we  have  a  conftitution,  own  that  wc 
ought  to  improve  and  complete  it.     Our  objcfts 
"  are  then  the  fame,"  &c. 

Lally  Tolendal  will  certainly  be  owned  by  Mr. 
Burke  as  a  fair  authority.  Let  us  hear  then  hb  dc* 
fcription  of  the  ftate  of  France,  in  Auguft  1778,  a 
year  before  the  revolution  : 

"  The  king  wOs  impofed  upon. 

"  The  laws  were  without  men  to  execute  them, 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  people  were  without 
judges. 

"  The  public  treafury  was  without  funds,  without 
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credit,  without  any  means  to  prevent  a  general  bank-  Mr.  chriu 
iuptcy,which  was  indeed  only  at  a  few  days  diftance. 
"  Eftabliihed  authority  was  without  any  refpedt 
for  particular  liberty,  and  without  force  to  maintain 
public  order. 

"  The  people  without  any  other  refource  than 
the  ftates-general,  and  without  hope  of  obtaining 
tbeir  meeting." 

Mr.  Burke  has  obferved  in  a  former  publication, 
that  general  rebellions  never  arife  without  urgent 
aufes ;  a  whole  people  never  rife  up  ^ainft  their 
government,  unlefs  it  be  exceffively  bad.    This  af- 
fords one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  poflible  to 
prove  that  a  revolution  was  neceflary  in  France. 
For  there  never  was,  in  any  age  or  country,  fo 
l^neial  a  rifing  up  of  the  people  againft  their  go- 
vernment, as  took  place  there.     The  records   of 
luftory  afford  no  parallel  to  the  French  revolution. 
The  changes  in  other  nations  have  been  effefted  by 
Ac  will  of  a  few,  often  by  that  of  a  fingle  indi-  • 
vidual.     But  where  have  we  feen  a  whole  nation 
j^l  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  rife  up   like  one 
nun  againft  their  government  ?    Is  it  poflible  to 
c«iceive   that  a  government   was   good,    or   but 
fli^tly  evil,  which  excited  this  univerfal  refiftance  ? 
I  call  it  univerfal i  for  the  diftinftion  oi  patriots  and 
^ocrats  was  not  known  at  the  beginning.  Events 
Kquire  caufes.      What  could  have  aftuated  this 
unmcnfe  mafs  of  men  ?  Had  they  no  motive  at 
^11  ?  Were  all  claflTes,  and  all  ranks,  fuddenly  fcized 
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Mr.Chrif-  v^dth  a  mere  frenzy  of  reforming  inadnefs  ?  Eidief 
V.  ■  y     ^  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe,  or  a  total  revolunon 
was  neceflary. 

We  feem  now  to  have  got  fome  length.  I  flatter 
myfelf  every  difinterefted  reader  will  be  convinced^ 
that  a  radical  reform  was  neceflary  in  France ;  and 
that  fuch  a  reform  could  not  have  been  obtained,  if 
the  ancient  eflablidiments  of  the  kingdom,  with  all 
their  old  habits  and  prejudices,  had  been  kept  up ; 
in  other  words — that  it  was  neceflary  to  deftroy  the 
ancient  powers,  and  to  form  new  ones,  or — to  make 

a  REVOLUTION. 
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ANONTMOUS. 

THE  laft  fparks  of  the  flame  of  liberty  in  Hiftonc 
i-n  r  11  •         'n     J    1        Memoir  of 

r  ranee  leem  to  have  been  extinguiihed  by  the  French 

cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  and  ^^^Q^^"'^'^' 
the  final  reduftion  of  the  Proteftants. — And  in  the 
fucceeding  reign  it  is  well  known  how  low  the 
national  charad:er  was  funk  and  degraded,  by  the 
mcenie  and  adulation  offered  at  the  fhrine  of  an 
ambitious  and  imperious  defpot.  The  glorious  and 
fuccefsful  refiftance  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart  at  that  period,  feemed  to  make 
litdc  impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  the  French. 
All  public  duties  and  civil  ojbligations  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  term  loyalty ;  and 
the  abdicated  monarch  of  Great  Britain  was  re- 
garded in  France,  as  a  fovereign  unjuflly  and  ini- 
quitoufly  divefted  of  his  crown,  by  a  treafonable 
confpiracy  of  his  heretical  and  rebellious  fubjefts. 
The  efforts  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to  reftore  that 
wretched  bigot  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
met  with  the  univerfal  applaufe  and  approbation  of 
his  people,  who  confidered  them  as  ads  of  the  mod 
exalted  heroifm.     During  the  whole  of  that  reign, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  no  fymptoms  ap- 
peared of  any  confiderable  change  in  the  public 
fyftem  of  thinking.     When  the  duke  of  OrleanG, 
regent  of  France,  was  urged  to  correA  fome  of  the 
more  flagrant  abufes  in  the  ftate,  he  replied,  "  I 
*tn  ready  for  reformation,  but  the  age  I  live  in  is 
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Anonymoui.  HOt."  And  it  wos  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
that  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened  aera 
was  firft  difcernible  in  the  oppofition  of  divers  of 
the  parliaments,  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the 
monarch.  The  times,  however,  were  unfavourable 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts ;  which  were  not, 
perhaps,  directed  by  the  dictates  of  found  policy, 
fo  much  as  by  the  impulfe  of  paffion  and  refent- 
ment.  And  before  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  king,  every  profpeft  of  a  melioradon  of 
the  conftitution,  or  a  reform  in  the  ftate,  (eemed 
totally  blafted,  by  not  merely  the  fufpenfion  or 
banifhment,  but  the  abfolute  annihilation  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  confequence  of  reiterated 
afts  of  difobedience  to  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
fubftitution  of  a  new  court  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  crown.  At  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  fove- 
reign,  however,  who  was  anxious  to  acquire  the 
confidence  and  affeSion  of  his  people,  which  his 
predeceffor  had  fo  juftly  forfeited  by  the  tyranny  of 
his  public,  and  the  profligacy  of  his  private  con* 
du(5\,  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  reftored,  and 
with  it  the  hopes  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
nation  revived;  and  though  fcvere  reftriftions 
were  impofed  upon  that  afTembly  by  the  new  mo- 
narch, they  foon  demonftrated  by  their  conduft, 
that  they  were  fully  fenfible  of  their  own  dignity 
and  imponance,  and  refolutely  determined  to  pre- 
ferv'e  their  rights  and  privileges  facred  and  invio- 
late. The  lad  was,  that  a  mighty  revolution  had 
now  taken  placp  in  tlie  minds  of  men  j  and  they 

well 
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iff^  knew,  diat  their  oppofidon  to  the  oppreffive  Anonymout. 
tneafures  of  the  court  would  meet  with  the  higheft 
appkufe,  and  the  mod  zealous  fupport  from  the 
nation  at  large.    A  new  clafs  of  illuftrious  writers 
had  ariien,  the  peruial  of  whofe  works  had,  as  by 
fooie  potent  charm,  difpelleld  the  clouds  of  dark- 
ix&y  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  in  which  the  nation 
had  been  fo  long  enveloped.     Voltaire,  Helvetius, 
Montefquieu,  and  Rouifeau,  appeared  moft  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  band.    And  though  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  radical  ideas  which  they 
inculcate  refpeding  the  abftraft  theory  of  govern* 
ment,  the  nature  of  the  focial  contract,  the  unalien- 
able right  of  toleration,  and  the  true  and  genuine 
fpirit  of  laws,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  Englifh 
philofophers ;  yet  were  they  exhibited  by  thefe  great 
tntti  in  a  garb  fo  ftriking,  fo  attraftive,  fo  captivat- 
ing, that  delight  and  conviftion  accompanied  each 
other.     Never  did  philofophy  boaft  fo  glorious  a 
triumph.     Never  were  reafon  and  truth  fo  rapidly 
and  extenfively  dilfufed.     And  the  alliance  with 
America,  which  was  the  refult  of  the  mad  and 
ruinous  politics  of  Great  Britain,  indelibly  efta- 
blilhed  the  impreffion  in  fevour  of  liberty,  by  af- 
fording them  an  opportunity  of  bringing  their  fpe- 
cularive  principles  into  aft,  and  of  fanning  the  rifing 
flame,  by  p^nsferring  that  fpirit  which  pervaded 
the  circles  of  domeftic  Ufe,  into  the  grand  and  in- 
tocfting  fcenes  of  civil  and  military  tranfaftions. 
After  the  fuccefsful  termination  of  this  war  on  the 
part  of  France,  which  was  not  effefted  but  at  the 
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AnoDTnouf.  cxpeiice  of  Oil  enormous  addition  to  the  load  of 
public  debt  under  which  fhe  already  laboured^  on 
an  accurate  inveftigation  into  the  date  of  the  fi- 
nances, it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  of  the  na* 
tion  exceeded  by  a  very  enormous  fum  its  annual 
revenue,  notwithfbmding  the  numerous  reductions 
made  by  the  court,  of  the  ancient  civil  and  military 
eftabliftiment.  A  grand  effort  of  government, 
therefore,  became  necefTary,  in  order  to  fupply  this 
alarming  deficiency,  by  the  impofition  of  new  and 
heavy  taxes.  But  the  parliament  of  Paris  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  enregifter  the  royal  edifts  iflued  for 
this  purpofe.  Provoked  by  refiftance,  the  monarch 
held  in  perfon  a  bed  of  juilice,  and  conunanded 
the  proper  officers  to  enregifter  the  edifts.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  a6t  of  the  of- 
ficers was  declared  null  and  void  j  as  proceeding 
from  compulfion,  and  deftitute  of  legal  authority. 
The  banifhment  of  the  parliament  was  the  imme- 
diate confequence  of  this  bold  refolution ;  and  the 
eflablifhment  of  a  new  court,  ft y led  "  La  Cour  Pie* 
fiierey*  attempted,  in  order  to  execute  its  neceflary 
fundtions.  But  the  fpirit  of  refiftance  became  uni- 
verfal.  Thofe  who  prefumed  to  accept  of  feats  in 
the  new  court,  were,  by  the  concurrent  refolutions 
of  the  provincial  parliaments  and  municipalities, 
declared  enemies  to  their  country.  The  common 
courfe  of  judicial  proceedings  was  interrupted.  The 
civil  government  feemed  to  have  loft  its  eneigy ; 
tumults  every  where  prevailed,  and  matters  were  to 
appearance  rapidly  verging  to  a  flate  of  anarchy 
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xmd  rebellion  ;  when  the  king,  who  was  manifeftly  Anonymoun 
deftitute  of  that  vigour  which  could  alone  oppofe 
with  effcft,  and  of  that  wifdom  which  gives  dignity 
to  conceffion,  fuddenly  determined  to  recal  the  par- 
liament, and  at  the  fame  time  to  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  notables  of  the  realm — or  to  affemble,  ajgree- 
ably  to  ancient  cuftom  in  France,  a  convention  of 
themofl  confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  of 
all  ranks  and  orders,  for  the  purpofe  of  advifing 
the  crown  in  difficult  and  dangerous  emergencies. 
On  examination,  this  aflembly  difcovered,  that  the 
mod  flagrant  embezzlements  had  taken  place  in  the 
royal  treafury.  The  downfal  of  M,  de  Calonne, 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  was  the 
immediate  refult  of  this  difcovery  ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  M,  Neckar,  who  had  formerly  occupied  that 
important  ftation.  The  notables ^  however,  acknow- 
ledged their  total  incompetency  to  reform  the 
abufes,  or  relieve  the  embarraflments  of  the  ftate. 
And  they  concluded  their  deliberations,  by  advifing 
the  king,  without  delay,  to  convoke  the  flates- gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  who  alone  pofTeffed  fufficient 
influence  and  authority,  to  apply  thofe  remedies, 
which  the  political  diforders  of  the  flate  rendered 
indifpenfably  neceflfary.  This  had  in  fadt  been  for 
feveral  years  pafl  the  grand  objeft  of  the  hopes  and 
wifhes  of  the  people.  And  the  inflexible  refolution 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  not  to  enregiflcr  the  edidls 
of  the  crown,  was  apparendy,  and  almofl  avowedly, 
(Krefted  to  the  accomplifhment  of  this  purpofe. 
The  monarch,  feeing  himfelf  without  refources,* 
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AtioBjmooM,  alanned  at  the  critical  and  dangerous  iituation  to 
which  he  was  imperceptibly  reduced,  and  defirous 
to  regain  the  alfedions  of  the  people,  at  length 
declared  his  refolution  to  convene  the  ftates-general, 
which  had  not  met  fince  the  year  1614.    This  refo* 
lution  was  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  M, 
Neckar,  who,  in  December  1788,  made  a  report  to 
the  king  in  council,  relative  to  the  principal  points 
neceflary  to  be  afcertained  previous  to  the  a&ual 
convocation  of  that  aflTembly.   According  to  ancient 
form,  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confiiled  of  three 
diftindt  orders ;  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
tiers  etaty  or  commons,  who  fat  in  feparaie  houfes ; 
and  the  queftions  which  came  under  their ,  difcuf- 
fion,  were  determined  by  a   plurality  of  orders. 
>\lfo  the  different  bailliages  or  diftrifts  into  which 
the  kingdom  was  divided,   notwichftanding  their 
extreme  difparity  with  refpedt  to  extent,  riches,  and 
population,  were  empowered  to  eled  the  fame  aym-i 
ber  of  deputies ;  and  when  adually  afl^en^bled,  tho 
votes  of  each  houfe,  or  cbamter,  were  coUeAed, 
not  individually,  but  by  bailliages ;  and  the  num^ 
ber  of  deputies  of  each  order  was  precifely  the  fame. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  conftitution  of  this 
.  aflfcmbly  was  radically  defeftive ;  and  that  the  fhare 
oif  influence  and  authority  poflTeflTed  by  the  com* 
mons,  or  people,  for  whofe  benefit  alone  the  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  exercifed,  was  extremely 
limited  and  circumfcribed ;  and  tliat,  by  a  junftioa 
or  combination  of  the  two  higher  orders,  they  might 
be  rendered  wholly  infignificant  and  ufelefs.     And 
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as  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  would  Anonymous. 
natuiaJijr  be  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  the  crown, 
which  would  alfo  poflcfs  great  influence  in  the 
eledioa  of  the  deputies  of  the  fmaller  bailliages, 
it  is  no  kfs  evident,  that  the  whole  aflembly  would 
be  fo  much  under  the  controul  of  the  fovereign, 
iupported  by  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  that 
no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  any  effedhial  re« 
fonnation  of  the  political  evils  and  oppreffions,  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  the 
mod  deplorable,  'and   to  which  it  had  fo   long 
indignantly  fubmitted.     As  the  firft  and  moft  in* 
difpeniable    requifite,    therefore,    to    elevate   the 
commons  to  that  afcendancy  in  the  fcale  of  power 
which  they  were  entitled  to  poflefs,  the  people  were 
fccretly  encouraged  and  incited,  by  thofe  whole 
profound  fagacity  at  this  period  happily  modelled 
and  guided  the  opinions  and  conduft  of  the  public, 
to  prefent  petitions  to  the  throne  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  number  of  deputies  of 
the  third  eftate  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
two  orders  united.    This  was  a  requeft  in  itfelf  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  monarch,  or  the  minifters  of 
the  crown ;  but  as  it  was  now  tlie  policy  of  the 
court  to  conciliate  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  it 
was  determined  to  gratify  them  in  this  particular. 
**  For,**  as  M.  Neckar  obferves  in  his  Memorial, 
"  the  three  orders  being  authorifed,  by  the  ancient 
and  eftablilhed  conftitution  of  the  ftates,  to  deliber- 
ate and  to  vote  feparately,  the  number  of  deputies 
of  which  each  order  may  be  compofed,  does  not 
fccm  a  queftion  of  fufficient  importance  to  excite 
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i^nonyment.  that  degree  of  vehemence  with  which  it  has  been 
agitated/*  And  the  king  pafled  an  ordonnance  in 
founcil,  that  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  ^^  tiers 
eta^  (hould  be  limited  to  fix  hundred  ;  and  that 
of  the  higher  orders  to  three  hundred  each.  Thus 
was  a  queftion  decided  in  favour  of  the  people, 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  monarch  and 
his  confidential  s^dvjfers  had  the  mo^t  di^lant  fuf- 
picion  of. 

On  the  5th  of  May  1789,  the  king  of  Fnmcc 
opened  the  ftates-general  in  regular  form,  by  a 
graciovjs  fpeech  from  the  throne.  It  was  univer-. 
fally  underftood,  that  the  crown  was  prepared  to 
make  very  confiderable  conceffions  in  favour  of 
the  people,  in  return  for  the  pecuniary  aids  which 
the  utgent  neceffities  of  the  ftate  conftrained  the 
fovereign  to  folicit,  in  order  to  avert  the  ruin 
which  feemed  impending  over  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
royal  writ  for  the  convocation  of  the  ftates,  after 
a  frank  confeflion  of  the  embarrafled  ftate  of  the 
national  finances,  and  fome  injunctions  relative  to 
the  mode  of  elefting  the  deputies,  exprefsly  re- 
commends, "  that  the  faid  deputies  fliall  be  fiir- 
niflied  with  inftruilions,  and  general  powers,  to 
propofe,  remonftrate,  advife,  and  confent  to  every 
thing  which  may  concern  the  wants  of  the  flate, 
the  reform  of  abufes,  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fixed 
and  durable  order  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
adminiftration,  the  general  profperity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  welfare  of  all  and  every  one  of  our 
fubjc^fts — promifing  them  to  afk,  and  with  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  liften  to  the  advice  of  the  faid 
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Aites,  upon  every  thing  that  can  interefl  the  wel-  Ammynout. 
bn  of  our  people ;  and  to  make  (uch  provifions  in 
Rgud  to  the  grievances  and  propofitions  which 
majr  be  prefented  to  us,  that  our  kingdom,  and  all 
oar  fubje^  in  particular,  may  experience  for  ever 
the  (alutary  efFefts  which  they  have  a  right  to  pro- 
mifc  themfelves  from  fuch  and  fo  able  an  affem- 
bly."*     The    expeftations    of   intelligent    perfons 
were  now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation, 
whether  they  contemplated  the  ftate  of  imbecility 
and  dependency  into  which  the  crown  had  aftu- 
ally  &llen— K)r  that  illuftrious  combination  of  ta- 
lents and  virtues  which  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates 
exhibited  to  their  view — or  the  fpirit  and  temper 
of  the  times,  and  thofe  great  attainments  in  every 
blanch  of  fpeculative  knowledge  which  had  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  men  for  the  mod  daring  po- 
Hdcal  innovations,  if  conducive  to  real  and  prac- 
tical improvements.     Before  the  ftates  could  enter 
into  the  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  neceflary 
Aat  each  deputy  fhould  verify  bis  title j  as  it  was 
tenncd,    or    authenticate    his    deputation.     And 
here  the  fpirit  by  which  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
Pions,  or  the  tiers  itat^  was  aftuated,  became  at 
once  fully  apparent.     They  firmly  infifted,   that 
Ai$  verification  (hould  be  made  in  one  common 
aflembly  of  the  three  orders  united ;  and  that  all 
^ucftions  which  might  arife  (hould  be  decided  by 
*  m^rity,  not  of  orders  or  of  baillis^es,  but  of 
^oics  collefted  individually.     This  was  a  claim 
whidi  totally  and  radically  fubverted  the  ancient 
confhtudon;   and  it  was  refifted   by  the  whole 
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AiwnyAoM.  Weight  of  regal  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  peremp* 
tory  declarations  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  vin- 
dication of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  repro- 
bating in  the  ftrongefl  terms  thefe  alarming  and 
dangerous  innovations.     In  this  criucal  fitu^uion 
matters  continued  for  fome  weeks ;  during  which 
interval,  the  king  propofed  a  plan  of  conciliation^ 
agreeably  to  which,  fome  queilions  were  to  be  de- 
bated by  all  the  different  orders  in  conjundion» 
and  others  in  their  feparate  ailemblies.     This  was 
refpedlfully  declined  by  the  commons,  and  hau^ 
tily  rejcfted  by  the  nobility.     The  tiers  etat^  how- 
ever, gradually  gained  ground,  particularly  amongfi: 
the  clergy,  who  were  probably  (enfible  that  the 
contefl  mud  finally  terminate  in  their  favour.  And 
being  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  general'  voice  of 
the  people,  and  adhially  joined  by  about  fifty  of 
the  nobility,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  their 
head,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  clerical  order, 
they  ventured,  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  declare 
themfelves  the  national  assembly.    The  king, 
highly  offended  at  their  ralhnefs  and  prefumption, 
immediately  fignificd  his  pleafure  to  hold  a  royal 
fcffion ;  in  which  he  declared,  that  the  diftindion 
of  the  three  orders  is  eflential  to  the  ancient  coii- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom — ^and  that  the  deputies 
from  them,  fitting  in  three  chambers,  but  unitii^  * 
ojLcafionally  with  the  approbation  of  the  king,  are 
the  only  legal  reprefentatives  of  the  nation — that 
he  annuls,  as  anti-conftitutional,  tlie  refolutions 
pafled  in  the  aflembly  of  the  tiers  etat  on  the  1 7th  ; 
and  concludes,  "  I  order  vou  to  meet  to-morrow. 
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ttch  wder  in  its  (eparate  chamber,  and  refume  Aooayaoos. 
your  feifions/*  On  the  morrow,  however,  the 
national  aflembly  continued  to  exercife  its  fundions, 
and  even  received  an  addition  to  its  numbers. 
And  on  the  27th,  the  king  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceflity  of  writii^  to  the  higher  orders  to  join 
the  iters  eiai  in  one  common  aflembly,  that  the 
bufineG  of  the  nation  might  no  longer  be  im- 
peded. This  was  a  great,  but  relu6lant  and  pre* 
caiiou3  conceffion,  extorted  -  by  fear,  and  eaiily 
revocable  at  the  pleaTure  of  the  monarch,  who  now 
b^^  to  liften  to  counfels  which  juilly  excited 
umverlal  conAernation*  Neckar  and  Montmorin, 
the  popular  minifters,  were  diirniffed.  Troops 
were  collecting  from  all  quarters,  and  encampments 
forming  in  the  environs  of  Paris  and  Verfailles. 
This  occaiioned  a  moft  fpirited  and  energetic  re* 
mcmflxance  from  the  aflembly  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  complained  in  language  new  to  kings 
of  France,  that  the  freedom  of  their  deliberations 
was  alarmingly  and  unconflitutionally  interrupted : 
and  they  deiired^  or  rather  infifled,  that  the  troops, 
which  were  compofed  of  foreign  as  well  as  national 
regiments,  might  be  remanded  to  their  (lations ; 
and  that  a  national  guard  might  be  raifed  in  Paris 
and  Verfailles.  In  confequence  of  this  intimation, 
the  city  of  Paris  immediately  embodied  a  numer- 
ous corps,  under  the  appellation  of  the  National 
Guard ;  and  the  example  of  the  metropolis  was 
rapidly  followed,  by  every  confiderable  town 
throughout  the  kingdom.    The  king's  anfwer  to 
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AnofiytBoai.  the  rcmonftrancc  was  evafive  and  unfatis&diory ; 
and  the  paffions  of  the  people  being  violently  in- 
flamed, a  mod  extraordinary  and  memorable  in- 
furreftion  took  place  in  the  city  of  Paris  on  the 
14th  of  July,  when  the  fortrefs  of  the  BaftiUe  was 
ftormed  and  captured  by  the  citizens— the  king's 
troops  refilling  obedience  to  the  comnunds  of  their 
officers,  and  fome  even  joining  diemfelves  to  the 
infurgents.  The  count  d'Artois,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  ariftocratic  party,  fought  for  fafety 
in  flight ;  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  throw 
himfelf  upon  the  proteftion  of  the  national  aflem- 
bly,  Neckar  and  Montmorin  were  reinflated  in 
their  offices,  and  a  new  adminifhration  formed.  -  In 
confequence  of  this  revolution  in  affairs,  great  ex- 
cefTes  were  committed  by  the  populace,  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  upon  the  perfons  and  properties 
of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  attached  to  the  arifto- 
cratic party ;  and  in  numerous  inftances,  outrages, 
iTiocking.  to  humanity,  were  perpetrated.  The 
national  aflembly,  and  the  miniflers  of  the  crown, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  reftrain  the  fury  of  thefe 
lawlefs  plunderers  and  afTaffins,  who  feemed  rather 
to  2um  at  the  fubverfion  of  all  government,  than 
the  mere  reforniation  of  abufes.  At  length,  how- 
ver,  the  popular  rage  feemed  exhaufled  by  the  vio- 
lence of  its  own  efforts,  and  the  courfe  of  things 
feemed  gradually  tending  to  a  regular  aiid  fettled 
flate.  By  the  end  of  September,  the  aflembly  had 
agreed  upon  the  primary  and  efTential  articles  of 
the  new  conflitution,  which  were  prefented  to  the 
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kingi  who  did  not  indeed  refufe  the  royal  fandion,  Anooymoot. 
thou^  dangeroufly  accompanied  with  a  faho  for  " 
'^  the  ancient,  eflential,  and  conftitutional  prero* 
gadves  of  the  crown."  When  we  confider  the 
nature  of  thefe  articles,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
lehidanoe  dilcovered  by  the  monarch  to  radfy  them. 
They  import,  in  fubftance— That  the  king  is  him- 
fdf  {ubfe&  to  the  laws — that  the  legiflative  power 
is  veiled  in  the  aflembly  of  the  reprefentadves  of 
the  nadon — ^that  the  executive  power  alone  refides 
in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  that  juftice  (hall  be 
adminiftered  in  his  name,  but  by  tribunals  not 
fubje6k  to  his  controul,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  conftituuon,  and  the  forms  determined  by 
the  law.  The  referve  of  the  monarch,  however, 
was  juftly  confidered  as  a  decifive  proof  of  the 
fccret  prevalence  of  ariftocratic  counfels.  And 
the  queen  was  univerfally  charged  with  exerting 
all  that  influence  which  fhe  was  known  to  poffefs 
over  the  mind  of  the  kmg,  to  perfuade  him  to 
rcftife,  or  qualify,  his  affent  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  free  conflitution.  Preparations  were  difcovered 
to  be  in  train,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of 
the  king  to  Metz,  where  the  royal  flandard  was 
to  be  raifed,  as  the  fignal  for  involving  the  nation 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  and  the  banifhed 
mftocrates  were  deeply  cngj^ed  in  various  machi- 
nations for  the  advancement  of  this  nefarious  pro- 
jcft.  More  than  ever  inflamed  and  enraged  by 
this  intelligence,  another  popular  infurrediion,  of 
a  nature  ftill  more  aftonifliing  and  unparalleled 
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AmyflMtis.  than  the  former,  took  place  Odober  6th,  in  iwhich 
'  the  palace  of  Veriailles  was  adually  beiieged ;  die 
king  and  queen  were  made  captives,  and  condufted 
in  triumph  io  Paris ;  and  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries  was  ailigned  as  the  place  of  their  future  ftfi« 
dence.— The  elFeft  of  this  violence  on  the  peribn 
of  the  fovereign,  was  an  immediate,  explicit  and 
unconditional  acceptance  on  his  part  of  the  am- 
cles  of  the  conftitution  formerly  prefented;  and 
the  national  aiTembly  proceeded  to  carry  into  eSeft 
the  plan  which  they  had  concerted  for  the  renovadon 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  eftablilhmenc  of 
a  free  and  permanent  conftitution. 

The  refleftions  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  late  revoIu« 
tion  in  France,  appear  to  breathe  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  an  haughty  ariftocrat.  The  radical  pofitions  of 
Mr,  Burke  are  thefe : — That  the  political  conftitu* 
tion  of  France  was,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a 
good  one — very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wilhed— 
although  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thirty  millions  of 
people  were  fubjefted  by  it  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
pleafure  of  one  man  : — That  this  good  conftitution 
might  have  been  farther  meliorated  and  reformedf 
and  even  new-modelled,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  the  Englifti  conftitution,  without  danger  or  diffi- 
culty : — That  the  new  conftitution  of  France  is 
deftructlve  of  the  public  order,  and  incompatible 
with  the  public  happinefs.  And  in  his  eager  at-» 
tempts  to  eftablilh  thefe  ftrange  pofitions,  he  is 
chargeable  with  the  moft  egregious  ignorance,  or 
the  groffeft  mifreprefcntation  both    of  fofts   and 
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principles.    **  The  king,"  lays  he,  "  from  the  be-  /nonym^s. 
^*  ^ningy  furrendered  all  pretence  to  the  right  of 
'^  taxation.     Upon  a  free  conftitutlon  there  was 
<'  but  one  opinion  in  France. ,   The  abfolute  mo« 
**  narchy  was  at  an  end.    It  breathed  its  lad  with* 
out  a  gpx)an,  widiouc  (bru^le,  without  convul- 
fion.     All  the  ftruggle,  all  the  diiieniion,  arofe 
afterwapds  upon  the  preference  of  defpodc  demo^ 
cracy  to  a  government  of  reciprocal  controuL 
"  The  triumph  of  the  viftorious  party  was  over  the 
**  principks    of  a   Bridfli    conflitution.^'     Is    it 
poffiUe?  Yes — and  for  the  truth  of  thefe  per- 
emptory charges  we  mayrely  upon  the  audiority 
<tf  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  indeed  favour  us  either 
with  £i£ts  or  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  afTertions, 
but  who  afiumes,  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  admirably 
maintains  that  lofty  and  imperious  tone  of  deck- 
oudon  which,  with  the  majority  of  readers,  at  leaft 
for  the  moment,  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better. 
"  The  king,  from  the  beginning'* — but  of  what 
period  ?— **  furrendered  all  pretence  to  the  right  of 
taxation."     How  noble  said  generous  to  furrender 
what  he  had  in  vain  ufed  every  means  in  his  power 
to  enforce,  and  what  all  France  knew  it  was  -  no 
loiter  poflible  for  him  to  retain !  When  this  claim 
was  furrendered,  however,  the  abfolute  monarchy 
was,  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  at  an  end.     Still  the 
l^llative,  the  judicial,  the  executive  powers  were 
united  in  the  perfon  of  the  monarch.     And  a  con- 
flitution  in  which  the  monarch  pofleiTes  all  the 
powers  of  government,  the  power  of  taxation  ex- 
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Ansnymout.  ccpted,  IS  \ti  fad  the  Very  word  fpecies  of  defpot^ 
ifm.  And  this,  as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  obferved^ 
is  the  aftual  fituation  of  the  government  of  Tur- 
key ;  in  which  the  impofition  of  a  new  tax  is  con^ 
trary  to  tlie  exprefs  injunctions  of  the  kofan,  and 
the  fultan  is  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  reple- 
nilhing  his  treafures  by  a6b  of  the  mod  dreadful  and 
deftrudtive  individual  oppreffion.  The  right  of 
taxation,  when  exercifed  by  the  reprefentativcs  of 
any  nation,  may  indeed,  and  probably  will,  be 
made  the  inftrument  of  eftabiifhing  a  free  conftitu- 
tion :  and  to  the  accompliftiment  of  this  greateft 
and  mofl  laudable  of  all  purpofes,  the  national  af- 
fembly  of  France  invariably  endeavoured  to  employ 
this  new  acquifition  of  authority.  In  the  fpace  rf 
a  few  months,  they  had  formed  the  general  plan  of 
a  conflitution,  in  which  the  executive,  legiflativc, 
and  judicial  powers  were  for  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  by  permanent  and  irrevocable  limits.  So 
far,  perhaps,  Mr.  Burke  will  have  the  candour  to 
admit,  that  they  adopted  the  principles,  and  aftcd 
in  conformity  to  the  fpirit,  of  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tion.  And  it  is  notorious,  that  it  was  the  king's 
refu&l  to  ratify  thefe  fundamental  principles  of  all 
juft  government,  and  the  well-founded  belief  of  a 
determination  in  the  court,  to  refift,  by  force  of 
arms,  thefe  formidable  attacks  upon  the  prerogative 
which  gave  rife  to  the  ever  memorable  infurreftion 
of  Oftober  6th,  which,  dreadful  and  fanguinary  as 
were  many  of  the  circumftances  attending  it,  and 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  painted  with  the  dark  and 
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lavage  pendi  oft  Spagnolet,  doubtlefs  averted  from  AnonrmMt. 
the  nackui  the  calamities  of  a  civQ  war,  m  which  it  ' 
was  maoifeftly  on  the  eve  of  being  plunged. — ^Mr. 
Burke,  indeed,  aflures  us,  that ''  refiAance  was  made 
to  conoeffion,— that  the  revolt  was  from  protec- 
tion,-— and  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  aii  hand 
holding  out  graces,  favours,  and  immumties." 
And  elfewhere,  (peaking  of  the  admiration,  rifing 
ahnoft  to  idolatry,  which  the  people  of  France 
entertain  for  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  he  aflerts 
<<  diat  Louis  XVI.  whom  they  have  dethroned^  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  done  infinitely  more  to 
correft  the  ancient  vices  of  the  (late,  than  that  great 
monarch  did,  or  than  we  are  fure  he  ever  meant  to 
do-**  We  have  all  heard,  I  prefume,  with  admira- 
tion, of  the  great  things  performed  by  Henry  IV. 
and  of  the  flill  greater  which,  if  any  credit  is  due  to 
the  duke  of  Sully,  he  had  in  contemplation.  But 
of  die  infinitely  greater  things  performed,  or  medi- 
tated by  the  prefent  king,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate,  I  acknowledge  myfelf  perfedly  ignorant.  Nor 
does  that  fiimbus  record  of  modern  French  hiftory, 
the  "  Uvre  Rouge^^  furnifh,  as  I  recolledt,  a  fingle 
proof  of  this  extraordinary  aflertion.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  ftates  was  a  meafure,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  dire  and  urgent  neceflity.  And  though,with 
rclpeft  to  general  reftitude  of  difpofitiop,  it  would 
be  injuftice  to  affirm,  that  Louis  XVI.  falls  below 
the  level  of  the  kings  his  predeceffors  or  co- 
temporaries,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the 
people  may  fuffer  as  much  under  the  government 
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Anonymous,  of  a  wcak,  as  of  a  wicked  prince.   And  thi  political 
conceflions  which  he  was  prepared  to  makCf  in  ic- 
turn  for  die  pecuniary  aids  which  he  folicited,  fidl 
prodigioufly  (hort  of  diat  radical  and  permanent  re- 
form which  the  people  had  a  right  to  demand,  and 
which  diey  alfo  happily  poflcffcd  the  power  to  en- 
force.    The  king  of  France  is  not,  and  never  was» 
the  objed:  of  the  national  hatred  or  vei^eancc.  No 
monarch  could  reafonably  be  expe&ed  voluntarily 
to  divert  himfelf  of  the  authority  tranfmitted  to 
him  from  his  anceftors.     But  neither  could  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation  be 
expefted  to  divert  themfelves  of  their  feelings  as 
men  and  citizens  ;  nor,  from  a  weak  and  vicious 
complaifance  to  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  royalty, 
to  ad:  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  facred 
obligations  incumbent  upon  them  as  fuch,  and  with 
the  high  charafter  they  furtained  as  the  aflertors  of 
the  national  liberty.     In  confequence  of  the  heroic 
exertions  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  only  could  in- 
fpire,  abfolute  monarchy  has,  indeed,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Mt.  Burke,  "  breathed  its  lart"  in  France 
— but  not,  as  he  alFerts,  without  a  groan.     No.    It 
expired  in  convulfions  too  dreadful  to  be  laftbg. 
But  Mr.  Burke  is  an  admirer  of  quiet  and  peaceable 
revolutions.     If  daring  metaphors  would  fupply  the 
place  of  daring  aftions,  he  would  be  the  firft  to 
exclaim,  "  What  man  dare,  I  dare  T*     And  his  no- 
tions relpefting  the  facility  and  urbanity  with  which 
this  wonderful  change  in  the  rtate  might  have  been 
efiefted,  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  Bayes  in  the  - 
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tlehearfaly  where  we  fee  kings  politely  requefted  to  Anony 
defimd  from  their  thrones^  and  mod  politely  and 
obligin^y  complying  with  the  requifition.  Mr.Burke 
afiefts  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  the  *>  chill  philo- 
f<^y**  of  modem  times  ; — but  what  philofophy  fo 
chill  as  that  which  reflifes  to  make  any  allowance  for 
tfaewsmporaryexcefiesof  an  opprelTed  and  exafperated 
people,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  agitated  at  once  by 
the  frenzy  of  joy  for  the  aftual  overthrow  of  defpot- 
ifin,  and  of  terror  at  the  apprehenfion  of  its  re-cfta- 
blilhment  I 


mous. 
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SIR    BROOKE    BOOTHBT. 


Letter  to    T  F  a  free  and  equal  conftitution  could  have  been 

the  Right        ■  ^ 


Hon?ld-    A  erefted  in  France  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Burke.       ^^^  eftablifliment,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  to  level 
all  without  diflindion  was  a  rafh  and  dangerous 
experiment.      But  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  cafe. — A  century  and  half  of  de{jpotifin 
had  fo  warped  and  moulded  every  inftitution  to  the 
fupport  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  jyinihilation  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  that 
they  could  not  be  ufed  for  the  contrary  purpofes. 
If  the  four  eftates  had  continued  to  meet  in  their 
ancient  form,  the  nobles,   the  church,   and   the 
crown,  poffeffing,  each  of  them,  powers  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  a  free  conftitution,   would  have 
united  to  render  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
le  tiers  etatj  a  mere  nullity.  The  change  from  liberty 
to  flavery  may  proceed  by  filent  lapfe,  but  illegitimate 
force  muft  be  wrenched  by  violence  from  the  ftrong 
hand  of  power.     The  tyranny  of  France  could  only 
be  overturned  by  the  great  mafs  of  the  people. 
When  this  vaft  and  unwieldy  machine  is  once  fct 
in  motion,  no  mortal  arm  can  exadlly  direft  its 
force,  or  determine  its  momentum.   We  know  that 
mankind  in  the  a^egate  muft  be  forced  into  acti- 
vity by  the  immediate  impulfe  of  fome  ftrong  paf- 
iion,  and  that  their  adtion  will  therefore  always  be 
accompanied  with  fome  violence  and  fome  exce& 
We  know  too  that  change  iifelf  cannot  be  wrou^t 
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without  diflurbance  and  diforder ;  the  decompofi-  sirBrookt 
don  and  combination  of  elements  will  be  attended  .  ^^'  a 
with  commotion  and  effervefcence.  But  where 
much  is  to  be  obtained  much  may  and  ought  to 
be  hazarded:  the  utmoft  that  human  prudence 
am  provide  againft  future  contingencies  is  to  fecure 
die  probabilities,  the  reft  muft  neceflarily  be  left  to 
the  great  arbiters,  time  and  chance,  to  eventual 
coun^  and  eventual  ability.  The  deftruftion  of 
an  inveterate  tyranny,  and  the  probable  eflabiifh- 
ment  of  a  free  conftitution,  muft  be  always  cori- 
fidered  as  cheaply  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  a 
few  years  anarchy  and  diforder.  In  all  ages  thofe 
citizens  who  (hall  obtain  for  their  country  fuch  ad- 
vanc^es  at  fuch  a  price,  will  continue  to  be  ranked 
amoi^  the  great  bene&Aors  of  mankind. 

The  queftion  then  is  reduced  to  this :  Whether 
the  late  government  of  France  was  fuch  as  ought 
to  have  been  endured  ?  It  muft,  I  think,  appear  to 
every  man  who  acknowledges  the  ineftimable  value 
of  a  free  conftitution,  that  it  was  not.  A  govern- 
ment  where  the  foundation  of  all  law  is  comprifed 
bone  fhort formula,  for  such  is  our  pleasure 

—CAR  TEL  est  NOTRE  PLAISIR  ;   whCTe  the  pcr- 

fonal  liberty,  and  confequendy  the  property  and 
life  of  every  individual,  is  held  at  the  abfolute  will 
and  difpofal  of  one  man,  is  a  government  fhock- 
ing  to  the  common  fenfe  and  common  feelings  of 
mankind.  Neither  the  hereditary  fucceffion  of 
ages,  nor  the  acquiefcence  of  millions,  can  fandify 
abufc  or  change  evil  into  good.    Wrong  may  be 
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Sir  Brooke  endured,  but  it  cannot  be  eftablilhed.  A  bond  ia 
^  _^'  i  which  no  valuable  confideration  has  been  retained 
by  one  of  the  contnu^ing  parties,  is  void  in  law  as 
well  as  in  equity.  Poifeilion  and  prefcription  may 
be  good  titles  primdfacie^  but  they  muft  give  way 
when  higher  claims  and  better  rights  are  produced, 
I  would  confider  it  as  a  datum  confirmed  by  tbc 
general  fenfe  and  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ageSy 
that  an  abfolute^  or  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it,  an 
unqualified  monarchy  is  no  where  to  be  fuffered.r— 
The  prefcrvation  of  no  order,  no  eftablifhment^ 
can  compenfate  for  this  enormous  evil. — Every 
humane  mind  will  anticipate  with  heart-felt  fatif- 
fadtion  the  approach  of  that  day,  when  the  race  of 
defpots  fhall  have  difappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  when,  by  their  rufty  coins  and  muti- 
lated ftatues,  they  (hall  be  known  to  have  exifted,— 
it  (hall  be  faid  of  them,  as  of  the  giants  of  old,— 
"  in  thofe  days  there  were  tyrants  in  the  land/* 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  moft  magnificent  fpefkadc 
that  has  ever  prefented  itfelf  to  the  human  eye — A 
great  and  generous  nation,  animated  with  one  foul, 
rifing  up  as  one  man  to  demand  the  rellitution  of 
their  natural  rights. — When  it  was  once  determined 
that  free  conftitution  would  be  had,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  could  not,  with 
any  fafety,  be  allowed  to  enter  the  fortrefs  in  cm- 
bodied  ftrength.  Their  exclufive  privileges  and 
oppreffive  territorial  jurifdiftions  were  among  the 
grievances  moft  immediately  felt  by  the  people. 
They  prefented  an  eternal  barrier  to  any  fubftantiil 
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amendment  of  the  condition  of  the  commons.  It  sir  Brooke 
is  to  know  little  of  the  temper  of  men  born  to  high  .  J'  a 
(bundii^  titles  and  lofty  pretenfions,  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  bodies,  poflefling  a  commanding  voice  in  the 
legiilature,  would  have  made  a  voluntary  furrender 
of  ancient  powers  and  fplendid  diftindtions  derived 
to  them  through  a  long  fuccefBon  of  anceflry, 
merely  becaufe  thefe  powers  appeared  incompatible 
with  a  free  conftitution.  They  muft,  on  the  com- 
mon principles  of  prudence,  habit,  and  inclina- 
uon,  have  fided  with  the  crown  ^ainft  the  people. 
In  this  country  it  had  been  the  policy  of  one  of  pur 
ancient  tyrants,  under  their  old  maxim  divide  fcf  ^ 
impera,  to  ftrengdien  the  hands  of  the  commons 
by  way  of  counterbalance  to  the  haughty  and  un- 
governed  claims  of  his  feudal  barons*.  From  this 
impure  fource  much  good  eventually  flowed,  that 
was  certainly  neither  intended  nor  foreieen  by  the 
monarch  of  that  day.  The  rank  and  title  of  nobi- 
lity foon  ceafed  to  have  any  connexion  with  terri- 
torial jurifdidion,  and  became  attached  fimply  to 

•  By  the  (Utute  De  donlsy  cftatcs  tail  were  rendered  unalienable, 
and  the  large  domains  were  of  courfe  fettled  in  perpetuity*     By 
thedeciiion  of  the  judges  in  Taltarum*s  cafe^  12  Edw.  IV.  com- 
mon recoveries  were  allowed  to  bar  an  eftate  tail ;  and  by  the 
ftatute  of  26  Hen,  VIII.  they  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  king   in  cafes  of  high  treafon.     By  different  ftatutes  of 
Hen.   VII.    and    Hen*    VIII.   a    fine   levied  by  a  tenant  in 
tail  is  allowed  to  be   a   complete  bar  to   him   and  his  heirs, 
md  all  other  perfons.     Sir  William  Blackftone   obferves  (ad 
Comm.  1 18),  that  it  was  the  poh'cy  of  Hen.  VII.  to  lay  the  road 
It  open  as  poflible  to  the  alienation  of  bnded  property,  in  order  to 
veaken  the  overgrown  power  of  his  nobles* 
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Sir  Brooke  a  le^flati ve  and  judicial  peerage.  Rich  and  p<fwer« 
..  ^  ^'  M  fill  commoners  and  a  fubftantial  independanc  yeo- 
manry began  to  form  a  xeai  balance  to  the  ariftocra- 
tic  part  of  the  conftitution  ;  in  proce{s  of  time  it 
became  the  interefl  of  bbth  to  unite,  to  circum- 
fcribe  the  unbounded  pretenfions  of  the  crown.  In 
this  country  every  man  who  is  not  an  aftual  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  peers  is  a  commoner.  Every 
peer  is  born  a  commoner,  and  mod  of  them  have 
been  at  one  time  or  other  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  their  own  perfons ;  fo  that  they  carry 
up  fomething  of  a, popular  fpirit  into  the  ariftocra- 
tical  aflembly.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
lower  houfe  look  up  to  the  peerage  cither  as  their 
hereditary  right,  or  as  the  ultimate  reward  of  their 
public  fervices ;  an  ariftocratic  tendency  has  there- 
fore always  prevailed  among  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people.  The  faft  is  that  nothing  of  pure  de- 
mocracy, or  pure  monarchy,  or  pure  ariftocracy,  in 
a  diftinft  or  feparate  ftate,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
conftitution.  The  three  principles  are  blended  and 
tempered  together  into  one  common  mafs.  They 
hold  a  joint  undivided  property.  No  line  of  de- 
marcation can  poflibly  be  drawn  between  them ;  nor 
can  they  ever  be  played  off  againft  one  another.  This 
is  one  of  the  beautiful  anomalies  of  the  Englilh  go- 
vernment,which  difdai  n  s  all  the  fixed  and  known  rules 
of  political  grammar.  This  is  the  unity  ofintereft 
which  is  the  foul  of  our  great  drama  :  the  key-ftone 
of  the  arch  :  the  centripetal  force  that  confines  thefc 
eccentric  bodies  within  their  orbits.  Hence  the  ex- 
treme inequality  of  reprefentation,  which  founds  fo 
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ill  in  theory,  almoft  difkppears  in  pniftice.  The  sir  Bt«K>ke 
£ibric  ezifb  in  unimpaired  beauty  and  ftrcngdi,  P^^;. 
not  as  is  commonly  luppofed  by  preferving  the  ba- 
lance between  contending  and  difcordant  principles^ 
but  by  the  fimi  unifon  and  ftrong  texture  of  corre- 
fpondent  and  homogeneous  parts.  It  may,  and  pro* 
bably  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  Tapped  by  corruption, 
and  its  main  timbers  conilimed  by  the  dry  rot  of 
influence;  but  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  wild 
theory  or  treacherous  ingenuity,  from  the  cafliier- 
ers  of  kings,  or  the  affertors  of  paffive  obedience 
and  divine  hereditary  right. 

The  government  of  France  exhibited  the  dired: 
contrary  of  all  this;  an  unqualified  monarchy,  a 
feudal  nobility,  a  domineering  hierarchy,  an  im- 
poverifhed  and  fervile  people ;  divided  intereft 
ind  disjointed  power.  What  was  there  here  fo 
wdl  wonh  preferving  ?  Were  thefe  the  corner  ftones 
upon  which  you  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  free  conftitution  ?  By  what  common  ties  of  ad- 
vantage, what  chain  of  gradual  dependancies  would 
you  have  held  thefe  irreconcileable  parts,  thefe  jar- 
ring elements  together  ?  Till  you  have  (hewn  what 
alchemy  would  have  tranfmuted  thefe  bafe  materials 
into  filver  and  gold  of  ftandard  currency,  I  muft  for 
one  continue  to  think  that  to  amalgamate  them 
irito  the  common  mafs,  to  refolve  them  into  their 
natural  individuality,  and  then  to  admit  tliem  to 
a  fair  and  equal  (hare  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  con- 
futation, was  the  beft  that  could  be  done. — Per- 
haps,  in  the  event,  the  noble  families  of  France  will 

not 
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Sir  Brooke  not  be  found  to  have  made  fo  bad  an  ezchangi.— - 
f^^^y- ,  When  the  ftorm  fubfides,  landed  property  and 
hereditary  rank  will  flow  back  into  their  channels.*— 
Inflead  of  vaflalage  to  the  crown  unworthy  of  a 
man  to  pay^  and  vaflalage  from  the  people  unwor* 
thy  of  a  man  to  receive,  thefe  patricians  will  find 
themfelves  among  the  leading  reprefentadves  of  a 
free  people,  the  legiflators  of  a  great  nation. 


Mm^ 
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Mr.    CA  P  E  L     L  0  F  F  T. 

THERE  are  two  queftions  which  naturally     Remarks 
occur  in  contemplatii^  the  paft  and  prefent  ^^  of  the 
fituadon  of  France  ; — whether  a  revolution^  or  li^J^^^* 
great  change  in  the  government,  by  the  interference  Burke,  &c 
of  the  power  of  the  people,  was  necejfary  to  tbeje^ 
curity  and  welfare  of  that  nation ; — and  how  hi  the 
means  employed,  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
fyftem  adtually  introduced,  have  been  promotive 
of  fuccefs,  adequate  to  the  hazardii^  of  thofe  evils 
which  always  mud  be  hazarded  in  the  production 
of  any  great  and  general  change. 

As  to  the  firfty  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  powers  of  the  fubfifting 
government  had  appeared  inadequate  to  the  exi- 
gence in  the  opinion  of  the  French  monarch  him«p 
felf  and  his  advlfers  :  particularly  of  Mr,  Necker  ; 
whofe  attachment  either  to  the  juft  interefts  of 
the  crown,  or  the  rights  of  the  people,  appears, 
fo  £ir  as  I  have  yet  learned,  unexceptionable. 

When  it  was  neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  to  refort  to  fome  fyftem  of  political 
organization,  which  might  create  a  body  invefted 
with  the  confidence,  and  reprefenting  the  will,  of 
THE  PEOPLE,  it  was  neccflary  to  make  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  adminiftering  the  government; 
which,  if  permanent,  muft  amount  to  a  revolution : 
and  affuredly  it  was  too  much  to  expedt,  that  the 
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Mr.  Cipei  people  (hould  fubmit  to  a  temporary  arrangement 
^'  for  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  the  ftate,  and  not 
aim  at  a  lading  provifion  for  the  whole. 

At  that  time  precedents  were  interruptedly^  and 
thinly,  fcattered  through  a  loi^  period  cS  time, 
and  extremely  various,  with  refpeA  to  the  fonn- 
ation  of  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates.  After  various 
inftruftions  from  the  provinces,  the  king  iffiied  a 
declaralion^^vfhich  flruck  me  as  entering  too  muck 
into  the  detail;  that  it  was  unfatisfaftory,  and 
liable  to  evafion  in  fome  very  material,  but  yet 
fubordinate  points ;  and  that  as  to  others  of  really 
piimary  importance,  it  prematurely  anticipated 
what  might,  with  better  profpeft,  have  been  left 
to  be  fuggejfted  in  the  aflembly  itfelf,  iDy  the  zeal 
and  difcretion  of  fome  of  its  members.  But  I 
thought  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  contained 
hints  very  capable  of  being  modified,  fo  as  to  give 
the  outline  of  a  free  and  firm  conflitution ;  retsun- 
ing  fo  much  of  ancient  ufage  as  fhould  obviate 
prejudice,  and  conciliate  union ;  and  adopting  lb 
much  of  new  provifions  as  fhould  fecure  the  pre- 
ponderance of  public  and  general  right.  But 
this  partition  of  legiflative  bodies,  though  perhaps 
eflential  to  a  permanent  conflitution,  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  incompatible  with  the  great  and 
necefTary  defign  of  forming  a  conflitution  :  to  this, 
a  Jingle  body,  fo  conflituted  as  the  national 
ASSEMBLY,  feciTied  befl  adapted. 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fummer  of 
1789.     The  ncccffity  of  giving  fome  determined 
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bm,  which  Oiould  regulate  the  powers  of  the  Mr.  c«p4 
conventiony  foon  became  preffing:  and,  waving, 
for  the  moment,  the  difcuffion  of  the  particular 
form  adopted,  a  change  of  fufficient  magnitude 
ID  be  called  a  revolution  was,  on  all  hands,  and 
die  king  particularly  not  excepted,  almofl  unani* 
moufly  delired.  The  very  letter  by  which  the 
STATXs  GBKBRAL  Were  convcncd,  fummoned  the 
depudes  in  Tuch  manner  as  to  recommend  exprefsly 
dieir  beii^  fumifhed  with  general  and  fufficient 
fnoers  U  pr^poft,  advife,  and  confent  to  every  thing 
wbub  might  concern  the  wants  of  the  ft  ate  ^  the  reform 
9f  abufes,  the  eftahliflment  of  a  firm  and  durable 
erder  in  all  the  departments  of  the  adminiftration ; 
the  general  projperity  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  welfare 
^aU  and  every  of  thefuhjeSfs. 

But  with  Mr.  Burke,  it  feems  thefe  inveterate 
abufcs,  thefe  radical,  and  by  all  orders  acknow- 
Icdged  defefts,  are  little  and  fallacious  motives,  and 
very  inadequate  to  juflify  a  change.  And,  indeed, 
he  feems  to  think,  that  the  utmofl  political  com- 
petency of  a  nation  is  to  change  the  perfons  by 
whom  its  government  is  adminiftered,  and  to  make 
fome  circumftantial  alterations,  neceflarily  inci- 
dental, in  the  forms,  retaining  the  fubftance  of  the 
conftitution.  Now  certainly,  before  we  examine 
whether  a  particular  revolution  which  changes  the 
political  fyflem  of  a  people  be  necefTary,  we  muft 
be  convinced, — if  we  can  for  a  moment  doubt  it, 
that  it  is  competent  to  the  people  for  fufficient  caufe 
to  change   the  conflitution.     Government,   with 

him. 
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Mt.  Capcl  hiiti,  feems  a  kind  of  intereft,  of  which  the  ufufrudk 
only  is  in  the  nation,  as  a  private  eftate  under  fet-» 
tlement  is  in  the  prefent  pofleffors :  and  to  him  it 
is  apparently,  at  leaft,  doubtful,  whether  the  peo- 
ple, under  any  fubfifting  government  on  earth, 
have  a  right  to  make  the  fyftem  which  their  an- 
ceftors  have  left  them,  other  than  they  found  it* 
They  may,  it  feems,  in  extreme  cafes,  remove  the 
tyrant ;  but  if  the  root  of  tyranny  is  interwov«i 
in  their  political  conftitution,  they  muft,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  obligations  contrafted  for  them  by 
their  anceftors,  retain  the  radical  vice  of  a  govern- 
ment  fo  eflablifhed,  becaufe  it  has  been  eflablifbed. 


M.   DU' 
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M.      D    U  P   0   N  t. 

I  WILL   own,  Sir,  that  at  the  hazard  of  ap-   Anfwer  ta 
pearing  a  bad  patriot  to  fome  of  the  inno-  Jj^^j^f^Sr" 
vators,  the  greater  part  of  whofe  fentiments  I  have  Burke. 
adopted,  I  would  have  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  every 
fort  <^  change  in  France,  if  our  former  govern- 
ment had  been  as  good  as  yours,  and  if  our  indi- 
vidual liberty  had  been  equally  fecured.     But  can 
we  really  compare  the  fituation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ?  '  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  a  revolu* 
tion  is  at  all  times,  or  in  all  refpeds,  a  happy  event. 
But  was  it  not  become  indifpenfable  in  France  at 
the  moment  at  which  it  happened  ?  It  was  not  the 
Stb  of  Odbober  on  which  it  was  effedted,  as  you 
appear  to  fuppofe,  by  not  looking  for  its  origin  to 
an  earlier  period,  and  detaining  us  fo  long  on  the 
decul  of  that  dreadful  day,  the  account  of  which 
ought  to  be  torn  from  our  hiftory.     The  revolu- 
tion was  already  effedted,  and  the  events  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  Oftober  added  to  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  atrocity  the  mod  abfolute  inutility.     It 
^as  on  the  days  of  the  1 3  th  and  1 4th  of  July  1789, 
that  the  conteft  originated  between  oppreflive  au- 
thority and  rifing  liberty ;  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  French  nation  expreffed   its   fentiments 
with  the  greateft  energy,  and  obtained  the  mod 
complete  triumph.   Truft  me.  Sir,  fince  that  period 
good  citizens  have  frequently  lamented  the  abufe 
^f  their  power  by  fome  malicious  or  mifguided 
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M.Dupont  individuals,  who  can  by  no  means  be  confounded 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  except  by  their  ene- 
mies, who  have  an  intereft  in  reprefenting  them 
in  the  mod  odious  point  of  view.  You  are  too 
juft,  and  too  impartial.  Sir,  to  attribute  to  the. 
nation  the  crimes  committed  on  the  5th  and  6th 
Odober ;  and  you  know  me  fufiiciently  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  I  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  as 
you,  with  regard  to  this  melancholy  tranfaftion, 
which  you  fo  pathetically  defcribe. 

But  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  fome  fafts 
which  happened  previous  to  thofe  days,  and  which 
have  been  mif  flated  to  you  by  fome  Frenchmen, 
whofe  intereft  it  was  to  reprefent  France,  fuch  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  and  not  fuch  as  it  really 
was  at  the  opening  of  the  ftates- general.  France, 
you  fay,  needed  then  only  to  pay  fome  new  taxes 
in  order  to  bring  the  public  receipt  and  expen- 
diture to  a  level.  But  did  not  the  people.  Sir, 
already  groan  under  the  load  of  fubfidies  fo  much 
the  more  oppreffive,  that  they  were  exaded  by  the 
mod  arbitrary  government.  Had  not  a  national 
bankruptcy  been  already  pronounced  by  an  arret 
of  council  ?  You  talk  of  laws,  of  religion,  of  opi- 
nion, which  tempered  the  effedts  of  defpotifm,  and 
made  it  exift  rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
Laws,  Sir !  But  had  not  the  moft  refpeftable  laws, 
and  till  diat  inftant  the  moft  facred,  been  vfolated? 
W^  not  Juftice  herfelf  dumb  ?  Anarchy  prevailed 
in  every  part  of  the  realm.  Religion !  But  did  it 
temper  in  France  the  effedb  of  defpotifin  in  the 

period 
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period  of  ignorance,  fanaticifm,  and  fuperftition  ?  M.Dupont 
Opinion !  But  was  it  not  in  general  then  exprefs 
in  opposition  to  the  exifting  form  of  government  ? 
Were  not  men  who  are  now  moft  divided  in  inter- 
eft,  then  united  by  the  common  intereft  of  refift- 
ii^  oppreffion  ?  Did  not  the  officers,  who  complain 
with  fo  much  force  and  fo  muchjuftice  of  the 
want  of  fubordination  among  tjj^e  foldiers,  fet  the 
example  of  refiftance  to  the  execution  of  arbitrary 
and  illegal  orders  ?  Did  not  the  magiftrates,  who 
moft  condemn  the  reprehenfible  excefles  of  the 
people,  then  regard  them  as  indifpenfable  ?  Was 
not  the  infurreftion  general  againft  that  govern- 
ment, which  you  find  fo  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lation, commerce,  and  profperity  of  the  empire  ? 
Ought  it  not  then  to  be  granted.  Sir,  by  every 
perfon  who  has  been  able  to  trace  in  this  country 
the  fcries  of  political  events,  and  who  has  no  inter- 
eft to  afcribe  the  revolution  to  other  caufes,  that 
the  depofed  government  could  no  longer  fubfift  ? 

But  you  fay,  that  inftead  of  making  inno- 
vations, we  ftiould  have  endeavoured  to  reform, 
and  improve.  You,  the  firm  and  courageous  man, 
who  rofe  with  fo  much  vigour  againft  the  abufes 
of  your  own  country  j  you,  who  in  the  parliament 
of  England,  on  the  nth  of  February  1780,  pro- 
nounced thefe  remarkable  words : 

"  There  is  a  time  when  men  will  not  fufFer  bad 

"  things  becaufe  their  anceftors  have  fufFered  worfe. 

"  There  is  a  time  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate 

"abufe  will  neither  draw  reverence,  nor  obtain 

"  proteftion," 

M  Popular 


Papular  Excejfes  which  attended  the  French 

Revolution. 


Mr.    burke. 

HISTORY  will  record,  that  on  the  morning  Rcflcaiont 
of  the  6th  of  OAober  1789,  the  king  and  volution  in 
queen  of  France,  after  a  day  of  confufion,  alarm,  ^'^^' 
diCnay,  and  (laughter,  lay  down,  under  the  pledged 
fccurity  of  public  fiiith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few 
hours  of  refpite,  and  troubled  melancholy  repofe. 
From    this  fleep   the  queen  was  firft  ftartled  by 
the  voice  of  the  centinel  at  her  door,  who  cried 
out  to  her,  to  fave  herfelf  by  flight — that  this  was 
die  laft  proof  of  fidelity  he  could  give — that  they 
were  upon  him,  and  he  was  dead.   Inftantly  he  was 
cut  down.     A  band  of  cruel  ruffians  and  aflaffins, 
recking  with  his  blood,  ruflied  into  the  chamber  of 
the  queen,  and  pierced  with  an  hundred  ftrokes  of 
bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed,  firom  whence  this 
pcriccuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to  fly  almoft 
naked,  and  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murder- 
^  had  cfcaped  to  feek*  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  king 
^d  hufband,  not  fecure  of  his  own  life  for  a  mo- 
ttient. 

M2  This 
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Mr.Burkc.  This  king,  to  fay  no  more  of  him,  and  this 
queen,  and  their  infant  children  (who  once  would 
have  been  the  pride  and  hope  of  a  great  and  generous 
people)  were  then  forced  to  abandon  the  fanftuary 
of  the  moft  fplendid  palace  in  the  world,  which  they 
left  fwimming  in  blood,  polluted  by  maflacre,  and 
ftrewed  with  fcattered  limbs  and  mutilated  carcafes. 
Thence  they  were  conducted  into  the  capital  of 
their  kingdom.  Two  had  been  felefted  from  the 
unprovoked,  unrefifted,  promifcuous  flaughtcr, 
which  was  made  of  the  gentlemen'  of  birth  and 
femily  who  compofed  the  king's  body-guard. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an 
execution  of  juftice,  were  cruelly  and  publickly 
draped  to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great 
court  of  the  palace.  Their  heads  were  ftuck  upon 
Ipears,  and  led  the  proceflion;  whilft  the  royal 
captives  who  followed  in  the  train  were  flowly 
moved  along,  amidft  the  horrid  yells,  and  flirilling 
fcreams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  con- 
tumelies, and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of 
the  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abufed  fhape  of  the  vileft 
of  women.  After  they  had  been  made  to  tafte, 
drop  by  drop,  more  than  the  bitternefs  of  death, 
in  the  flow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve  miles, 
protrafted  to  fix  hours,  they  were,  under  a  guard 
compofed  of  thofe  very  foldiers  who  had  thus  con- 
duced them  through  this  famous  triumph,  lodged 
in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Paris,  now  converted 
into  a  Baftile  for  kings. 

Is  this  a  triumph  to  be  confecrated  at  altars  ?  to 
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be  commemorated  with  grateful  thankfgiving  ?  to  Mr.Burkc. 
be  oi&red  to  the  divine  humanity  with  fervent  ^^ — ^ — ' 
prayer  and  enthufiaftic  ejaculation  ?«— Thefe  Theban 
and  Thracian  Orgies,  aded  in  France,  and  ap- 
plauded only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I  aflure  you,  kindle 
prophetic  enthufiafin  in  the  minds  but  of  very  few 
people  in  this  kingdom  ;  although  a  faint  and 
apoftle,  who  may  have  revelations  of  his  own,  and 
who  has  fo  completely  vanquiflied  all  the  meanTuper- 
ftitions  of  the  heart,  may  incline  to  think  it  pious 
and  decorous  to  compare  it  with  the  entrance  into 
the  world  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  proclaimed  in  an 
holy  temple  by  a  venerable  f^e,  and  not  long  be- 
fore not  worfe  announced  by  the  voice  of  angels  to 
die  quiet  innocence  of  fhepherds. 

At  firft  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  fit  of 
unguarded  tranfport.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
fufferings  of  monarchs  make  a  delicious  repaft  to 
fome  fort  of  palates.  There  were  refleftions  which 
might  ferve  to  keep  this  appetite  within  fome 
bounds  of  temperance.  But  when  I  took  one  cir- 
cumftance  into  my  confideration,  I  was  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  fociety,  and  that  the  temptation  was  too  ftrong 
for  common  difcretion ;  I  mean,  the  circumftance 
of  the  lo  Paean  of  the  triumph,  the  animating  cry 
which  called  "  for  all  the  BISHOPS  to  be  hanged 
on  the  lamp-pofts  *,'*  might  well  have  brought 
forth  a  burft  of  enthufiafm  on  the  forefeen  confe- 
qucnces  of  this  happy  day.     I  allow  to  fo  much 

*  Tons  Ic8  EvSqucs  ^  la  lanterne. 
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Mr.Buike;  cnthufiafm  fome  little  deviation  from  prudence.  I 
allow  this  prophet  to  break  forth  into  hymns  of  joy 
and  thank{giving  on  an  event  which  appears  like  the 
precurfor  of  the  Millenium,  and  the  proje&ed  fifth 
monarchy,  in  the  deftrudion  of  all  church  eftabliih- 
ments.  There  was,  however  (as  in  all  human  af- 
feirs  there  is)  in  the  midft  of  this  joy  fomething  to 
cxercife  the  patience  of  thefe  worthy  gendemen^ 
and  to  try  the  long  fufFering  of  their  faith.  The 
adual  murder  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their 
child^  was  wanting  to  the  other  aufpicious  circum- 
ftances  of  this  "  beautiful  day^*  The  aftual  murder 
of  the  bifliops,  though  called  for  by  fo  many  holy 
ejaculations,  was  alfo  wanting.  A  groupe  of  r^- 
cide  and  facrilegious  (laughter,  was  indeed  boldly 
iketched,  but  it  was  only  iketched.  It  unhappily 
was  left  unfiniflied,  in 'this  great  hiftory-piecc  of 
the  maflacre  of  innocents.  What  hardy  pencil  of 
a  great  mafter,  from  the  fchool  of  the  rights  of  men, 
will  finifh  it,  is  to  be  feen  hereafter.  The  age  has 
not  yet  the  complete  benefit  of  that  diffufion  of 
knowledge  that  has  undermined  fuperftition  and 
error ;  and  the  king  of  France  wants  another  objeft 
or  two,  to  confign  to  oblivion,  in  confideradon  of 
all  the  good  which  is  to  arife  from  his  own  fuffcr- 
ings,  and  the  patriotic  crimes  of  an  enlightened 


age*, 


Although 


*  It  IS  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  this  fub- 
jeA  by  an  eye-witnefs.  Tliat  eye-witnefs  was  one  of  the  moft 
honeft,  intelligent,  and  eloquent  members  of  the  national  aflembly, 

one 
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Although  this  work  of  our  new  light  and  know-  Mr.Burke, 
fedge,  did  not  go  to  the  length,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility 

one  of  the  moft  aftive  and  zealous  reformers  of  the  ftate.    He 
was  obliged  to  fecede  from  the  aflembly ;  and  he  afterwards  be- 
came a  Tolantary  exile,  on  account  of  the  horrors  of  this  pious 
triumph,  and  the  difpoiitions  of  men,  who,  profiting  of  crimesf 
if  not  cauiing  them,  have  ti^en  the  lead  in  public  affaurs. 

EXTRACT  of  M.  de  Lally  Tollendal's  Second  Letter 

to  a  Friend* 

**  Parlous  du  parti  que  j*ai  pris ;  il  eft  bien  juftiffi  dans  ma  con- 
fcience. — Hi  cette  viDe  coupable,  ni  cette  affembl6e  plus  coupable 
encore,  ne  meritoient  que  je  me  juftifie  ;  mais  j'ai  i  coeur  que  vous, 
et  les  perfonnes  qui  penfent  comme  vous,  ne  me  condamnent  pas* 
—Ma  iante,  je  vous  jure,  me  rendoit  mes  fondUons  impoflibles ; 
mais  mfane  en  les  mettant  de  c6t6  il  a  tie  au^defTus  de  mes  forces 
de  fupporter  plus  long-tems  I'horreur  que  me  caufoit  ce  fang,— 
ces  ttees, — cette  reine  prefque  igorgici^-^cc  roi, — amene  ejdcmei-^ 
entrant  \  Paris,  au  milieu  de  fes  aflaffins,  et  precede  des  t^tes  de 
fcs  malheureux  gardes. — Ces  perfides  jannlflaires,  ces  aflallins,  ces 
femmes  cannibales,  ce  cri  de,  tous  Les  eveq^es  a  la  lan- 
TEaNE,  dans  le  moment  oi^  le  roi  entre  fa  capitale  avec  deux 
CT^ques  de  fon  confeil  dans  fa  voiture.  Un  coup  defufil^  que  j'ai 
vu  tirer  dans  un  des  carq/fes  de  la  reine.  IVL  Bailley  appellant 
cela  un  beaujoun  L'afTemblee  ayant  declare  froidement  le  matin, 
qu'il  n'^oit  pas  de  fa  dignite  d'aller  toute  enti^re  environncr  le 
roi.  M.  Mirabeau  difant  impunement  dans  cette  afTemblee,  que 
Ic  vaiflcau  de  Tetat,  loin  d'etre  arrcte  dans  fa  courfe,  s'clanceroit 
avec  plus  de  rapidite  que  jamais  vers  fa  regeneration.  M.  Bamave 
riant  avec  lui,  quand  des  flots  de  fang  couloient  autour  de  nous. 
Lc  vertueux  Mounter  *  echappant  par  miracle  i  vingt  affafllns, 
qui  avoient  voulu  faire  de  fa  tetc  un  trophee  de  plus. 

•'  Voila  ce  qui  me  fit  jurer  de  ne  plus  mettre  le  pied  dans  cette 
^verne  d^ jintropophages  [the  National  AfFcmbly],  ouje  n'avois 

*  N.  B,  Mr.  Mounier  was  then  fpcaker  of  the  National  AlTembly.  He  bat 
^  bccB  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  though  one  of  the  firmeft  aiTerton  of  liberty. 

M  4  plus 
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Mr.Burke.  bility  it  was  intended  it  ftiould  be  carried ;  yet  1 
muft  think,  that  fuch  treatment  of  any  human 
creatures  muft  be  (hocking  to  any  but  thofe  who 
are  made  for  accompliftiing  revolutions.  But  I 
cannot  ftop  here.  Influenced  by  the  inborn  feel- 
ings of  my  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated  by  a 
fingle  ray  of  this  new-fprung  modem  light,  I  confefe 
to  you.  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the  perfons 
fufFering,  and  particularly  the  fex,  the  beauty,  and 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  defcendant  of  fo  many 

plus  de  force  d'elever  la  voix,  ou  depuis  fix  femaines  je  Tafoit 
flcv6e  en  vain.  Moi,  Mounier,  ct  tous  les  honn^tes  gens,  ont  Ic 
dernier  effort  ^  faire  ^ur  le  bien  ctre  d'en  fortir.  Aucune  idee 
de  crainte  ne  s'cft  approchee  dc  moi.  Je  rougirois  dc  m*cn 
defendre.  J'avois  encore  rt^ii  fur  la  route  de  la  part  dc  cc 
peuple,  moins  coupable  que  ceux  qui  Pont  enivrc  de  fiireur,  dcs 
acclamations,  et  des  applaudiffemens,  dont  d'autres  auroient  &e 
flattes,  et  qui  m'ont  fait  fremir.  Ceil  k  Tindignation,  c'eft  k 
l*hoTreur,  c'efl  aux  convulfions  phyfiques,  que  le  feul  afpe6i  da 
fang  me  fait  eprouver  quej'ai  ccd6.  On  brave  une  feule  mort;  on 
la  brave  plufieurs  fois,  quand  elle  peut  ^tre  utile.  Mais  aucune 
puiflance  fous  le  Ciel,  mais  aucune  opinion  publique  ou  privee 
n'ont  le  droit  de  me  condamner  k  fouffrir  inutilement  mUle  fup- 
plices  par  minute,  et  h  perir  de  defefpoir,  de  rage,  au  milieu  des 
irum^ifeif  du  crime  que  je  n'ai  pu  arr^ter.  lis  me  profcriront, 
lis  confifqueront  mes  biens.  Je  labourerai  la  terre,  et  je  ne  les 
▼errai  plus. — Voila  ma  j unification.  Vous  pourrez  la  lire,  la 
montrer,  la  laiffer  copier ;  tant  pis  pour  ceux  qui  ne  la  comprcn- 
dront  pas ;  ce  ne  fera  alors  moi  qui  auroit  eu  tort  de  la  leor 
donner." 

This  military  man  had  not  fo  good  nerves  as  the  peaceable 
gentleman  of  the  Old  Jewry. — See  Monf.  Mounier's  Narrative  of 
thefe  tranfa6lions  ;  a  man  alfo  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  talents, 
and  therefore  a  fugitive* 

kings 


kings  and  emperors,  with  the  tender  ^e  of  royal  Mr.Burke. 
io&QCs  infenfible  only  through  in&ncy  and  inno^ 
cencc  of  the  cruel  outr^es  to  which  their  parents 
woe  expofed,  inftead  of  being  a  fubjeft  of  exulta- 
tion, adds  not  a  little  to  my  fenfibility  on  that  mod 
melancholy  occafion. 

I  hear  that  the  auguft  perfon,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal obgedt  of  our  preacher's  triumph,  though  he 
fupported  himfelf,  felt  much  on  that  (hameful 
occafibn.  As  a  man,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  his 
wife  and  his  children,  and  the  faithful  guards  of 
his  perfon,  that  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  about 
him ;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to  feel  for  the 
ftiai^  and  frightful  transformation  of  his  civilized 
fulgefts,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for  them,  than 
folicitous  for  himfelf.  It  derogates  little  from  his 
fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to  the  honour  of 
his  humanity.  I  am  very  ferry  to  fay  it,  very  forry 
indeed,  that  (uch  perfonages  are  in  a  fituation  in 
which  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  us  to  praife  the  vir- 
tues of  the  great, 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady, 
Ac  other  objeft  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day 
(one  is  interefted  that  beings  made  for  fufFering 
Ihould  fuffer  well)  and  that  /he  bears  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  days,  that  fhe  bears  the  imprifonment  of 
her  hufband,  and  her  own  captivity,  and  the  exile 
of  her  firiends,  and  the  infulting  adulation  of  ad- 
dreffcs,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her  accumulated 
wrongs,. with  a  ferene  patience,  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the  offspring 

of 
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Mr.Burkc.  of  a  fovcrcign  diftinguilhed  for  her  piety  and  her 
courage^  that  like  her  (he  has  lofty  fendments } 
that  fhe  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron; 
that  in  the  lad  extremity  fhe  will  lave  herfelf  from 
the  lad  difgrace,  and  that  if  (he  muft  fall,  (he  wH 
fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  now  (ixteen  or  feventeen  years  (ince  I  iaw 
the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphinefs,  at  Vcr- 
failles ;  and  furely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
(he  hardly  feemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vifion. 
I  faw  her  juft  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  fphere  (he  juft  began  to  move 
in,— glittering  like  the  morning-ftar,  full  of  life, 
and  fplendour,  and  joy.  Oh !  what  a  revolution  I 
and  what  an  heart  mufl  I  have,  to  contemplate 
without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Utde 
did  I  dream,  when  fhe  added  titles  of  veneration  to 
thofe  of  enthufiaflic,  diflant,  refpeftful  love,  thit 
file  fhould  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  (harp  anti* 
dote  againfl  difgrace  concealed  in  that  bofomt 
little  did  I  dream  that  I  fhould  have  lived  to  (cc 
fuch  difaflers  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  galhuK 
men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavalieis. 
I  thought  ten  thoufand  fwords  mud  have  leaped 
from  their  fcabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that- 
threatened  her  with  infult. — But  the  age  of  du- 
valry  is  gone. — That  of  fophiders,  econoinifts»^ 
and  calculators,  has  fucceeded ;  and  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  extinguifhed  for  ever.  Never,  never 
more,  fhall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank 
and  fex,  that  proud  fubmifiion,  that  dignified  obe- 
7  diencc* 
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,  that  fubordination  of  the  heiart,  which  kept  Mr.Burke. 
:vcn  in  fervitude  itfelf,  the  fpirit  of  an  exalted  ' 
n.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap 
;  of  nations,  the  nurfe  of  manly  fentiment 
nx>ic  enterprife  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  fen- 
of  principle,  that  chaftity  of  honour,  which 
lain  like  a  wound,  which  infpired  courags 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whaD- 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itfelf  loft  half 
,  by  lofing  all  its  groffnefs. 
s  mixed  fyftem  of  opinion  and  fentiment  had 
pn  in  the  ancient  chivalry ;  and  the  principle, 
1  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  ftate 
tian  affairs,  fubfifted  and  influenced  through 
fucceffion  of  generations,  even  to  the  time 
I  in.  If  it  Ihould  ever  be  totally  extinguifhed, 
s  I  fear  will  be  great.  It  is  this  which  has 
its  character  to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this 
has  diftinguiftied  it  under  all  its  forms  of 
jnent,  and  diftinguifhed  it  to  its  advantage, 
die  ftates  of  Afia,  and  poffibly  from  thofe 
^hich  flourifhed  in  the  moft  brilliant  periods 
antique  world.  It  was  this  which,  without 
mding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equality, 
anded  it  down  through  all  the  gradations  of 
life.  It  was  this  opinion  which  mitigated 
into  companions,  and  raifed  private  men  to 
lows  with  kings.  Without  force,  or  oppofi- 
it  fubdued  the  fiercenefs  of  pride  and  power ; 
iiged  fovereigns  to  fubmit  to  the  foft  collar 
:ial  efteem,  compelled  ilern  authority  to  fub- 
mit 
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Mr.Burke.  mit  to  clegance,  and  gave  a  domination  vanquiiher 
of  laws,  to  be  fubdued  by  manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleafing 
illufions,  which  made  power  gende,  and  obedienoe 
liberal^  which  harmonized  the  different  (hades  of 
life^  and  which,  by  a  bland  affimilation,  iocor* 
porated  into  politics  the  fentiments  which  beaudfy 
and  foften  private  fociety,  are  to  be  diflblved  bjr 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reafbn* 
All  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  ruddy  torn 
off.  All  the  fuperadded  ideas,  fumifhed  firom  die 
wardrobe  of,  a  moral  imagination,  which  the  heiit 
owns,  and  the  underflanding  ratifies,  as  neceffiuryfo 
cover  the  defeds  of  our  naked  Ihivering  nature 
and  to  raife  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  eilimation,  sit 
to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous,  abflird,  and  aitti-: 
quated  fafhion. 

On  this  fcheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man } 
a  queen  is  but  a  woman ;    a  woman  is  but  ill; 
animal ;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highefl  order* 
All  homage  paid  to  the  fex  in  general  as  fuch, 
without  diftinft  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  roi 
and  folly.     Regicide,  and  parricide,  and 
are  but  fidtions '  of  fuperflition,  corrupting  ji 
prudence  by  deftroying  its  fimplicity.     The 
der  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bifhop,  or  a  fatberjrj 
are  only  common  homicide  j  and  if  the  people 
by  any  chance,  or  in  any  way,  gainers  by  it,  a  fo 
of  homicide  much  the  moft  pardonable,  and  inf^- 
which  we  ought  not  to  make  too  fevere  a  fcni- 
tiny. 

On 
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On  the  fcheme  of  this  barbarous  philofophy,  Mr.Burke. 
which  is  the  ofFspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy 
[    underilandings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  folid  wif- 
[    donii  as  it  is  deftitute  of  all  tafte  and  elegance, 
kws  are  to  be  fupported  only  by  their  own  terrors, 
and  by  the  concern  which  each  individual  may 
find  in  them,  from  his  own  priyate  fpeculations, 
or  can  fpare  to  them  from  his  own  private  inter- 
cfts.      In  the  groves  of  fbeir  academy,  at  the  end 
of  every  vifto,  you  fee  nothing  but  the  gallows. 
Nothing  is  left  which  engages  the  afFeftions  on  the 
part  of  the  commonwealth.     On  the   principles 
rf  this  mechanic  philofophy,  our  inftitutions  can 
never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in 
perfons ;  fo  as  to  create  in  us  love,  veneration,  ad- 
miration, or  attachment.     But  that  fort  of  reafon 
which  banifhes  the  afFeftions  is  incapable  of  filling 
their  place.     Thefe  public  affeftions,  combined 
with  manners,  are  required  fometimes  as  fupple- 
ments,  fometimes  as  correctives,  always  as  aids  to 
kw.     The  precept  given  by  a  wife  man,  as  well  as 
a  great  critic  for  die  conftrudlion  of  poems,  is 
equally  true  as  to  ftates.     Non  faiis  eft  pulcbra  ejfe 
f$emaiay  dulcia  Junto.     There  ought  to  be  a  fyftem 
rf  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well- formed 
mind  would  be  difpofed  to  relilh.     To  make  us 
love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  will  furvive 
the  (hock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  perifli  j 
and  it  will  find  other  and  worfe  means  for  its  fup- 
port.    The  ufurpation  which,  in  order  to  fubvcrt 

ancient 
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Mr.Burke.  oncient  inflitutions,  has  defbroyed  ancient  prind* 
pies,  will  hold  power  by  arts  fimilar  to  thcrfe  by 
which  it  has  acquired  it.  When  the  old  feiuU 
and  chivalrous  ipirit  of  fealty ^  which,  by  freeing 
kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  iubjeSa 
from  the  precautions  of  tyranny,  fhall  be  ezdnA 
in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  aflaffinations  wiD 
be  anticipated  by  preventive  Qiurder  and  prevai* 
tive  confifcation,  and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and 
bloody  maxims,  which  form  the  political  code  of 
all  power,  not  flanding  on  its  own  honour,  and 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  are  to  obey  it.  Kii^ 
will  be  tyrants  fi-om  policy  when  fubjeds  are  ie» 
bels  from  principle. 

When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  <^  life  lit 
taken  away,  the  lofs  cannot  poffibly  be  eftimated. 
From  that  moment  we  have  no  compafs  to  govern  ■ 
us ;  nor  can  we  know  diftindUy  to  what  port  wc 
fleer.     Europe  undoubtedly,  taken  in  a  mafs,  wis 
in  a  flourifliing  condition  the  day  on  which  your 
revolution  was  completed.     How   much  of  that 
profperous  flate  was  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  our  old  i 
manners  and  opinions  is  not  eafy  to  fay ;  but  as  i 
fuch  caufes  cannot  be  indifferent  in  their  opefSr  ; 
tion,  we  mufl  prefume,  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
operation  was  beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  confider  things  in  die 
flate  in  which  we  find  them,  without  fuf&dendy 
adverting  to  the  caufes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced,  and  poffibly  may  be  upheld.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  our  manners,  our  dvi- 

lizadofi) 
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fiadon,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  con-   Mr.Bark^ 
oeAed  with  manners,  and  with  civilization,  have, 
in  this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  for  ages 
ii^Km  two  principles ;  and  were  indeed  the  refult 
of  both  combined ;  I  mean  the  fpirit  of  a  gentle* 
man,  and  the  (pint  of  religion.     The  nobility  and 
die  deigy,  the  one  by  profeilion,  the  other  by 
pitionage»  kept  learning  in  exiflence,  even  in  the 
midft  of  arms  and  confufions,  and  whilfl  govern- 
ments were  rather  in  their  caufes  than  formed. 
1-^ming  paid  back  what  it  received  to  nobility  and 
tDprieflhood;  and  paid  it  with  ufury,  by  enlarging 
dieir  ideas,  and  by  furnifhing  their  minds.    Happy 
if  they  had  all  continued  to  know  their  indiifo- 
hiUe  union,  and  their  proper  place!   Happy  if 
iearoing,  not  debauched  by  ambition,  had  been 
fiitisfied    to    continue    the    inflrudor,  and    not 
afpiicd  to  be  the  mailer !  Along  with  its  natural 
pioteftors  and  guardians,  learning  will  be  cad  into 
Ac  mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
fwinifli  multitude. 

If,  as  I  fulpedt,  modern  letters  owe  more  than 
ftcy  are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  manners, 
fi)  do  other  interefts  which  we  value  full  as  much 
as  they  arc  worth.  Even  commerce,  and  trade, 
and  manu&Shire,  the  gods  of  our  economical 
politicians,  are  themfelves  perhaps  but  creatures ; 
are  themfelves  but  effeds,  which,  as  firfl  caufes, 
we  choofe  to  worihip.  They  certainly  grew  under 
the  fame  (hade  in  which  learning  flourifhed.  They 
coo  may  decay  with  their  natural  proteding  prin- 
ciples* 
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Mr.Burke.  ciples.  With  you,  for  the  prefent  at  leaft,  thcjr 
all  threaten  to  difappear  together.  Where  trade 
and  manufadutes  are  wanting  to  a  people,  and 
the  fpirit  of  nobility  and  religion  remains,  fend- 
ment  fupplies,  and  not  always  ill-fupplies  dieir 
place ;  but  if  commerce  and  the  arts  Ihould  be 
loft  in  an  experiment  to  try  how  well  a  ftate  may 
ftand  without  thefe  old  fundamental  prindpleSy 
what  fort  of  a  thing  muft  be  a  nation  of  grols, 
ftupid,  ferocious,  and  at  the  fame  time  poor  and 
fordid  Iparbarians,  deftiture  of  leligion,  honour,  or 
manly  pride,  poflfeffing  nothing  at  preient,  and 
hoping  for  nothing  hereafter  ? 

I  wilh  you  may  not  be  going  &ft,  and  by  the 
ihorteft  cut,  to  that  horrible  and  di%uftful  fitua* 
don.  Already  there  appears  a  poverty  of  concep- 
tion, a  coarfenefs  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  aflembly  and  of  all  their  inftruc* 
tors.  Their  liberty  is  not  liberaK  Their  fcicncc 
is  prefumpiuous  ignorance.  Their  humanity  i» 
favage  and  brutal. 

It  is  not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned 
thofe  grand  and  decorous  principles,  and  manners, 
of  which  confiderable  traces  yet  remain,  from -you, 
or  whether  you  took  them  from  us.  But  to  you, 
I  think,  we  trace  them  beft.  You  feem  to  me  to 
be — gemis  incunabula  nojfr^e.  France  has  always 
more  or  lefs  influenced  manners  in  England ;  and 
when  your  fountain  is  choaked  up  and  polluted, 
the  ftream  will  not  run  long,  or  not  run  clear  with 
us,  or,  perhaps,  with  any  nation.— This  gives  all 

Europe, 
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Europe,  in  my  opimon,  but  too  dofe  and  con-  Mr.Burke. 
neAed  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  France. — 
Excufe  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  the  atrocioHsfpeSacIe  of  the  6th  of  Oftober  1789, 
—or  have  given  too  much  fcope  to  the  refleftions 
whidh  have  arifen  in  my  mind,  on  occafion  of  the 
moft  important  of  all  revolutions,— which  may  be 
dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  revolution  in  fen- 
timents,  manners,  and  moral  opinions. — As  things 
now  fland,  with  every  thing  refpeftable  deftroyed 
without  u$,  and  an  attempt  to  deftroy  within  us 
every  principle  of  refpedt,  one  is  almoft  forced  to 
apolc^ze  for  harbouring  the  common  feelings  of 
men.' 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly 
dilgraced  the  tone  of  lenient  council  in  the  cabi* 
nets  of  princes,  and  difarmed  it  of  its  mod  potent 
topics.  She  has  fanftified  the  dark  fufpicious 
maxims  of  tyrannous  diftruft ;  and  taught  kings 
to  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called)  the 
delufive  plaufibilities  of  moral  politicians.  Sove- 
reigns will  confider  thofe  who  advife  them  to 
place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people,  as 
fubvertcrs  of  their  thrones;  as  traitors  who  aim 
at  their  defbruftion,  by  leading  their  eafy  good- 
nature, under  fpecious  pretences,  to  admit  com- 
binations of  bold  and  faithlefs  men  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  their  power.  This  alone  (if  there 
were  nothing  elfe)  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to 
you  and  to  mankind.  Remember  that  your  par- 
liament of  Paris  told  your  king,  that  in  calling 

N  the 
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Mr.Burke.  the  flates  together,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
prodigsJ  exccfs  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the 
fupport  of  the  throne.  It  is  right  that  thefe  men 
fhbuld  hide  their  heads.  It  is  right  that  diey 
fliould  bear  their  part  in  the  ruin  which  tlmr 
counfel  has  brought  on  their  fovereign  and  their 
country.  Such  fanguine  declarations  tend  to  hill 
authority  afleep ;  to  encourage  it  raflily  to  engage 
in  perilous  adventures  of  untried  policy ;  to  mg^ 
kd  thofe  provifions,  preparations,  'and  precau* 
tions,  which  diftinguifh  benevolence  firom  imbe* 
cility;  and  without  which  no  man  can  anfwer 
for  the  falutary  efied  of  any  abftraft  plan  of  go« 
vernment  or  of  freedom.  For  want  of  thefe,  they 
have  feen  the  medicine  of  the  ilate  corrupted  into 
its  poifon.  They  have  feen  the  French  rtbd 
againfl  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more 
fury,  outrage,  and  infiilt,  than  ever  any  peopk. 
has  been  known  to  rife  ^ainft  the  mofl  iikgal 
ufurper,  or  the  mofl  fanguinary  tyrant.  Their 
refiflance  was  made  to  conceflion;  their  revolt 
was  from  protection ;  their  blow  was  aimed  at  an 
hand  holding  out  graces,  favours,  and  immunities* 
This  was  unnatural.  The  refl  is  in  ofdcr; 
They  have  found  their  punifhment  in  their,  fiic- 
cefs.  Laws  overturned  ;  tribunals  fubverted  j  in- 
duflry  without  vigour ^  commerce  expiring;  die 
revenue  unpaid,  yet  the  people  impoverifhed ;  a 
church  pillaged,  and  a  ftate  not  relieved;  civil. 
and  military  anarchy  made  the  conflitutkfti  of  xb^ 
kingdom;  every  thing  human  and  divine  fiiai? 
3  ficed 
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ficed  to  die  idol  of  public  credit,  and  national  baiik-  Mr.Burkc. 
ruptcy  the  confequtoce;  and  to  crown  all,  the 
paper  fecurities  of  new,  precarious,  tottering  power, 
the  difcredited  paper  fecurities  of  impoverifhed 
firaudy  and  belated  rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency 
for  the  fupport  of  an  empire,  in  lieu  of  the  two 
great  recc^ni^ed  fpecies  that  reprefent  the  lafting 
conventional  credit  of  mankind,  which  difappeared 
and  hid  themfelves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they 
came,  when  die  principle  of  property,  whofe  crea- 
tures sind  reprefentatives  they  are,  was  fyftemati- 
caHy  fubverted. 

Were  all  thefe  dreadful  things  neceflary  ?  were 
tbty  the  in^itable  refults  of  the  defperate  ftru^le 
of  determined  patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tumult,  to  the  quiet  (hore  of  a  tranquil 
and  prbfperous  liberty  ?  No !  nothing  like  it.  The 
frcfh  ruins  of  France,  which  fhock  our  feelings 
wherever  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  are  not  the  deyaf- 
tation  of  civil  war;  they  are  the  fad  but  inftruftive 
monuments  of  rafh  and  ignorant  counfel  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  They  are  the  difplay  of  incon- 
iiderate  and  prefumptuous,  becaufe  unrefifted  and 
irreliftible,  authority.  The  perfons  who  have  thus 
fquandered  away  the  precious  treafure  of  their 
crimes,  the  perfons  who  have  made  this  prodigal 
and  wild  wafte  of  public  evils  (the  laft  flake  re- 
ferved  for  the  ultimate  ranfom  of  the  ftate)  have 
met  in  their  progrefs  with  litde,  or  rather  with  no 
oppofition  at  all.  Their  whole  march  was  more 
like  a  triumphal  proceffion  than  the  progrefs  of  a 

N  2  war- 
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Mr.  Burke.  WOT.  Their  piotieers  have  gone  before  them>  and 
demolifhed  and  laid  every  thing  level  at  dieir  feet. 
Not  one  drop  of  their  blood  have  they  Ihed  in  the 
caufe  of  the  country  they  have  ruined.  They 
have  made  no  facrifices  to  their  proje^  of  greater 
confcquencc  than  their  flioe-buckles,  whilft  they 
were  imprifoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fellow 
citizensj  and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plungii^  in 
poverty  and  diftreft,  thoufands  of  worthy  men 
and  worthy  families.  Their  cruelty  has  not  even 
been  the  bafe  refult  of  fear.  It  has  been  the  effed 
of  their  fenfe  of  perfeft  (afety,  in  authorizing  trea- 
fons,  robberies,  rapes,  allaffinations,  (laughters,  and 
burnings  throughout  their  harafled  land.  But 
the  caufe  of  all  was  plain  firom  the  beginning. 


Mm. 
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Mr.      mackintosh. 

THAT  no  great  revolutions  can  be  accom-  ^^>^ 
plifhed  without  excefles  and  miferies  at 
which  humanity  revolts,  \%  a  truth  which  cannot 
be  denied.  This  unfortunately  is  true,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  of  thofe  revolutions,  which,  like  tliac 
of  Fiance,  are  fhiftly  popular.  Where  the  people 
are  led  by  a  faftion,  its  leaders  find  no  difficulty 
m  the  re-eftablifliment  of  that  order,  which  muft 
be  the  objeft  of  their  wiihes,  becaufe  it  is  the  folc 
fccurity  of  their  power.  But  when  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  popular  mind  levels  a  defpotifm  with 
the  ground,  it  is  far  lefs  eafy  to  reftrain  excefs. 
There  is  more  refentment  to  fatiate  and  lefs  au- 
thority to  controul.  The  paffion  which  produced 
an  efieA  fo  tremendous,  is  too  violent  to  fubfide 
in  a  moment  into  ferenity  and  fubmiffion.  The 
fpirit  of  revolt  breaks  out  with  fatal  violence  after 
its  objeft  is  deftroyed,  and  turns  j^inft  the  order 
of  freedom  thofe  arms  by  which  it  had  fubdued 
the  ftrength  of  tyranny.  The  attempt  to  funijh 
the  fpirit  that  aftuates  a  people^  if  it  were  juft, 
would  be  in  vain,  and  if  it  were  poffible  would 
be  cruel.  They  are  too  many  to  be  punifhed  in  a 
view  of  juftice,  and  too  ftrong  to  be  punifhed  in 
a  view  of  policy.  The  oftentation  of  vigour 
would  in  fuch  a  cafe  prove  the  difplay  of  impo- 
tence, and  the  rigour  of  juftice  conduit  to  the 
qruclty  of  extirpation.    No  remedy  is  therefore  left 

N  3  but 
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Mr.Macjc-  but  the  progrefs  of  inftrudtion,  the  force  of  pcrfua- 

^         ' '  lion,  the  mild  authority  of  opinion.    Thcfe  Teme« 

►     dies,  though  infallible,  are  of  (low  operation ;  and 

in  the  interval  which  elapfes  before  a  calm  (ucceeds 

the  boifterous  moments  of  a  revolution,  it  is  Tain 

to  expeft  that  a  people,  inured  to  barbarifin  by 

their  oppreflbrs,  and  which  has  ages  of  oppreflion 

^  to  avenge,  will  be  pundilioufly  generous  in  their 

triumph,  nicely  difcriminative  in  their  vengeance, 

or  cautioufly  mild  in .  their  mode  of  retaliation, 

*^  They  will  break  their  chains  on  the  heads  of 

"  their  oppreflbrs*." 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  France,  and  fucb  W^c 
the  obvious  caufes  that  gave  binh  to  fcenes  which 
the  friends  of  freedom  deplore  as  tarnifhing  her 
triumphs.  Thty  feel  thefe  evils  as  men  of  hu- 
manity. But  they  will  not  beflow  the  name  on 
that  ^womanifh  and  complexional  fenfibility,  to- 
wards which,  even  in  the  ftill  intercourfe  of  private 
life,  indulgence  is  mingled  with  love.  The  only 
humanity  which,  in  the  great  affairs  of  men,  claims 
their  refpe6t,  is  that  manly  and  expanded  humanity, 
which  fixes  its  fteady  eye  on  the  objedt  of  general 
happinefs.  The  fenfibility  which  fhrinks  at  a  pre- 
fent  evil,  without  extending  its  views  to  future 
good,  is  not  a  virtue,  for  it  is  not  a  quality  bene- 
ficial to  mankind :  it  would  arrefl  the  arm  of  a 
furgeon  in  amputating  a  gangrened  limb,  or  the 

*  The  doquent  exprcflion  of  Mr.  Cu&kan  in  the  paHiameot 
of  Ireland,  refpeding  the  revolution. 

hand 
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hand  of  a  judge  in  figning  the  fentence  of  a  parri-  Mr.Macfc? 
ddc*  I  do  not  fay  (God  forbid !),  that  a  crime  '"^^ 
may  be  committed  for  the  profpedt  of  good.  Such 
a  do&rine  would  (hake  morals  to  their  centre.  But 
the  cafe  of  the  French  revolutionifts  is  totally 
difierent.  Has  any  moralift  ever  pretended,  that 
we  an  to  decline  the  purjuit  of  a  good  which  our  duty 
pr^crihed  to  us,  becaufe  we  forejaw  thatjome  partial 
and iHctdental  evil  would  arifefrom  it?  This  is  the 
true  view  of  the  queftion,  and  it  is  only  by  this 
principle  that  we  are  to  eftimate  the  refponfibility 
of  die  leaders  of  the  revolution  for  the  excefles 
which  attended  it. 

If  any  of  thefe  leaders  had  crimes  .in  contem- 
plation for  the  attainment  of  their  purpofe,  I 
abandon  them  to  merited  obloquy  a^d  execration. 
The  man  who  would  ered  freedom  on  the  ruins 
of  morals,  undcrftands  nor  loves  neither.  But 
the  number  againft  whom  this  charge  has  ever 
been  infinuated^  is  fo  fmall,  that  fuppofing  (what 
1  do  not  believe)  its  truth,  it  only  proves  that 
corrupt  and  ambitious  men  will  mix  with  great 
bodies.  The  queftion  with  refpecft  to  the  reft, 
is  reducible  to  this — **  Whether  they  were  to  ab- 
**  ftain  from  eftablifliing  a  free  government,  be- 
"  caufe  they  forefaw  that  it  could  not  be  efFefted 
**  without  confufion  and  temporary  diftrefs — ^Whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  deterred  from  purfuing 
that  conftitution  which  they  deemed  beft  for 
their  country,  by  the  profpeft  of  partial  and 
**  tranficnt  dvils,  or  to  be  confoled  for  thefe  calami- 

N  4  *^  ties 
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Mr.Mack-  "  ties  l?y  the  view  of  that  happinefs  to  which  their 

intom.  .  . 

"  labours  were  to  give  ultimate  permanence  and 
"  difFufion  ?'*  A  minifter  is  not  conceived  to  be 
guilty  of  fyfiematic  immorality,  becaufe  he  balances 
the  evils  of  the  mod  jufl  war  with  that  national 
fecurity  that  is  produced  by  the  reputation  of  fpirit 
and  power ;  nor  ought  the  patriot,  who,  balancing 
the  evils  of  tranfient  anarchy  with  the  ineflimable 
good  of  eftablifhed  liberty,  finds  the  laft  prepon- 
derate in  the  fcale. 

Such,  in  faft,  have  ever  been  the  reafonings  of 
the  leaders  in  thofe  infurrcdions  which  have  pre* 
ferved  the  remnant  of  freedom  that  ftill  exifb 
among  mankind.  Holland,  England,  America, 
mufl  have  reafoned  thus,  and  the  different  portions 
of  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  have  been  purchafed 
by  the  endurance  of  far  greater  calamities  than  have 
been  fufFered  by  France.  It  is  unneceflary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  wars  which  for  almoft  a  century  afflicted 
the  Low  Countries.  But  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
remind  England  of  the  price  (he  paid  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  at  the  Revolution.  The  difputed  fuccef- 
fion  which  arofe  from  that  eyent,  produced  a  de- 
ftruftive  civil  war  in  Ireland,  two  rebellions  in 
Scotland,  the  confequent  flaughter  and  banifhment 
of  thoufands  of  citizen;,  ^ith  the  widefl  confifca- 
tion  of  their  properties  -,  not  to  mention  the  conti- 
nental connections  into  which  it  plunged  England, 
the  foreign  wars  in  which  it  engaged  us,  and  the 
neceflity  thus  impofed  upon  us  of  maintaining  a 

{landing 
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ftanding  anny,  and  accumulating  an  enormous  Mr.Mack- 

.,•11  intoih* 

pubuc  debt. 

No  feries  of  events  in  hiftory  have,  probably, 
been  more  widely,  malignantly,  and  fyftematically 
exaggerated  than  the  French  commotions.— Inftead 
of  entering  on  minute  fcrutiny,  of  which  the  im- 
portance would  neither  expiate  the  tedioufnefs,  nor 
reward  the  toil,  let  us  content  ourfelves  with  op- 
pofii^  one  general  fa£t  to  this  hofl  of  falfehoods. 
No  commercial  boufe  of  importance  has  failed  in  France 
face  the  revolution ! — How  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  tales  that  have  been  circulated  ? 

Commerce,  which  {brinks  from  the  breath  of  civil 
coofbiion,  has  reiifled  this  tempefl,  and  a  mighty  re- 
volution has  been  accomplifhed  with  lefs  commercial 
<iaangqiient  than  could  anfe  from  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  fecond  rate  houfe  in  London,  or  Amflerdam. 
Happy  is  that  people  whofe  commerce  flourifhes  in 
Itdprs^  while  it  is  bewailed  in  orations,  and  remains 
^touched  in  calculation^  while  it  expires  in  the 
pi&urcs  of  eloquence.  This  unqueftionable  fiuSt 
is  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  worth  a  thoufand  arguments, 
tod  to  any  mind  qualified  to  judge,  mufl  expofe  in 
didr  true  light  thofe  execrable  fabrications,  which 
We  founded  fuch    a  "  fenfelefs  yell"  through 

But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment  their  truth,  and 
^  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  evils  of  the  revolution, 
"*  number  of  lives  which  have  been  loft  in  its  pro- 
B^  That  no  poflibility  of  cavil  may  remain,  let 
%  furpa{s  in  an  exa^erated  eftimate  the  utmoft 

audacity 
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Mr.Maci>  audacity  of  falfehood.  Let  us  for  a  moment  fiip* 
pofe,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  revolution  20,000 
lives  have  been  loft.  On  the  comparifon  of  even 
this  lofs  with  parallel  events  in  hiftory,  is  there  any 
thing  in  it  from  which  a  manly  and  enlightened 
humanity  will  recoil  ?  Can  it  be  comjpaied  widi 
the  ilaughter  that  eftabli(hed  American  freedom, 
or  with  the  fruits  of  the  Englilh  revolution  ^  But 
this  comparifon  is  an  injuftice  to  the  ailment. 
Compare  it  with  the  expenditure  of  blood  by  which 
in  ordinary  wars  fo  many  pernicious  and  ignoble 

objefts  are  fought. Compare  it  with  the  blood 

fpilt  by  England  in  the  attempt  to  fubjugate  Ame- 
rica, and  if  fuch  be  the  guilt  of  the  revoludonifts 
of  France,  for  having,  at  the  hazard  of  this  evil, 
fought  the  eftablilhment  of  freedom,  what  new 
name  of  obloquy  (hall  be  applied  to  the  minifler 
of  England,  who  with  the  certainty  of  a  deftrudion 
fo  much  greater,  attempted  the  eftablilhment  of 
tyranny  ? 

The  illufion  which  prevents  the  efiedt  of  dicfc 
comparifons,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Burke.  1^ 
maflacres  of  war,  and  the  murders  committed  bf 
the  fword  of  juftice,are  di(guifedby  the  folemmoef 
which  inveft  them.  But  the  wild  juftice  of  the 
people  has  a  naked  and  undifguifed  horror*  b 
Hightefl  exertion  awakens  all  our  indignadon» 
while  murder  and  rapine,  if  arrayed  in  the  goigeatis 
difguife  of  ads  of  ftate,  may  with  impunity  flilk 
abroad.  Our  fentiments  are  reconciled  to  them  in 
this  form,  and  we  forget  that  the  evils  of  anarchy 
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nuft  be  Ihort- lived,  while  thofe  of  defpotic  govern-  Mr.Madu 
Bcnt  are  &tally  permanent.  "^ 

Another  illufion  ha$,  particularly  in  England,  &- 
roared  the  exaggeration  of  the  exiles.  We  judge 
of  Fnmce  by  our  own  fituation.  This  is  to  view 
it  through  a  £dfe  medium.  We  ought  to  judge 
of  it  by  a  comparifon  with  nations  injimilar  circum^ 
Jtmua.  With  us  "  the  times  may  be  moderate  *, 
^<  and  therefore  ought  to  be  peaceable.'*  But  in 
France  the  times  were  not  moderate,  and  could  not 
be  peaceable. 

Let  us  correft  that  illufion  of  moral  optics  which 
makes  near  objefls  fo  difproportionably  large.  Let 
OS  place  the  fcene  of  the  French  revolution  in  a  re- 
mote ag^,  or  in  a  diflant  nation,  and  then  let  us 
almly  afk  our  own  minds,  whether  the  mod  reafon* 
aUe  fubje&  of  wonder  be  not  its  unexampled  mild* 
nds,  and  the  finall  number  of  individuals  cruflied 
m  the  &11  of  fo  vaft  a  pile. 

Such  are  the  general  refleftions  fuggefted  by  the 
diforders  of  the  French  revolution.  Of  thefe,  the 
firft  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  importance,  was 
die  Pariiian  infurredion  and  the  capture  of  the 
Baftile.  The  mode  in  which  that  memorable  event 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Burke,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
occupies  no  confpicuous  place  in  his  work.  It  is 
only  obfcurely  and  contemptuoufly  hinted  at  as 
one  of  thofe  examples  of  fuccefsful  revolt,  which 
lore  foflered  a   mutinous  fpirit  in  the  foldiery. 

*  Jmiiui* 

^'  They 
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Mr.Mack.  "  Thcy  havc  not  forgot  the  taking  of  the  Kmo'i 
*"*  "  Castles  in  Paris  and  at  MarfeiUes.  That  thcy 
"  murdered  with  impunity  in  both  places  the  go* 
"  vemors  has  not  efcaped  their  minds."  (Burke, 
p.  307 — 8.)  Such  is  the  courtly  circumlocutioQ 
by  which  Mr.  Burke  defigns  the  Baftile — ibe  kmf^s 
cafile  at  'Paris.  Such  is  the  ignominious  language 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  fummary  juflice  executed 
on  the  titled  ruffian  who  was  its  governor;  and 
fuch  is  the  apparent  art  with  which  he  has  thrown 
into  the  back  ground  inveftive  and  afperity,  whicfa^ 
if  they  had  been  prominent,  would  have  provoked 
the  indignation  of  mankind. 

Commotions  of  another  defcription  early  followed 
the  revolution,  partly  arifing  from  the  general  caufiss 
before  ftated,  and  partly  from  others  of  more  limited 
and  local  operation.  The  peafantry  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  buried  for  fo  many  ages  in  the  darknefi  of 
fervitudc,  faw,  indiftinftly  and  confufedly,  in  the 
firfl  dawn  of  liberty,  the  boundaries  of  their  dudes 
and  their  rights.  It  was  no  wonder  that  they  (hould 
little  underftand  that  freedom  which  fo  long  had 
been  remote  from  their  views.  The  name  con* 
veyed  to  their  ear  a  right  to  rejedb  all  refbaint,  to 
gratify  every  refentment,  and  to  attack  all  property. 
Ruffians  mingled  with  the  deluded  pea£uitSt  with 
hopes  of  booty,  and  inflamed  their  ignorance  and 
prejudices,  by  forged  a6b  of  the  king  and  the  a£> 
fepibly,  authoriiing  their  licenrioufnefs.  From  iliefe 
circumflances  arofe  many  calamines  in  the  pro- 
vinces.   The  country*houfes  of  many  gentlemen 
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were  burnty  and  fome  obnoxious  perfons  were  af-  Mr.Mack- 
(kflinated.     But  one  nuy  without  exceffive  fcepti- 
dfin  doubt,  whedier  they  had  been  the  mildeft 
majlers  whofe  chateaux  had  undergone  that   fate. 
Perhaps  the  peafants  had  oppreffions   to  avenge, 
diofe  filent  grinding  oppreffions  that  form  almoft 
die  only  intercourfe  of  the  rich  with  the  indigent ; 
wludi  though  lefs  flagrant  than  thofe  of  govern- 
ment, are  perhaps  produ6tive  of  more  intolerable 
and  diffufive  mifery. 

But  whatever  was  the  demerit  of  thefe  excefles, 
they  can  by  no  torture  of  reafon  be  imputable  to 
die  national  aflembly,  or  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
ik)a.  In  what  manner  were  they  to  reprefs  them  ? 
If  they  exerted  ^init  them  their  own  authority 
;  irith  rigour,  they  muft  have  provoked  a  civil  war. 
If  they  invigorated  the  police  and  tribunals  of  the 
depofed  government,  befides  incurring  the  hazard 
of  the  fame  calamity,  they  put  arms  into  the  hands 
■  of  Aeir  enemies.  Placed  in  this  dilemma j  they  were 
compelled  to  expedt  a  flow  remedy  from  the  re- 
taming  ferenity  of  the  public  mind,  and  from  the 
progrefs  of  the  new  government  towards  confidence 
lod  v^our. 

A  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  the  people,  far 
nK>re  than  would  be  tolerated  by  a  firm  govern- 
neat,  or  could  exifl  in  a  fbite  of  tranquillity,  mufl 
be  expefted  in  the  criiis  of  a  revolution  which  the 
/M^p&have  made. — They  have  too  recent  experience 
tf  their  own  fbrength  to  abflain  at  once  from  exert- 
uig  it.    Their  political  paffions  have  been  agitated 

by 
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Mr.Mack-  by  too  ficrce  a  ftorm  to  regain  in  a  moment  that 
mtofli.     {lenity  which  would  expeft  with  patient  acquief* 
ccnce  the  decrees  of  their  reprefentativcs.     Frooi 
an  inflamed  multitude,  who  had  felt  themfelve» 
irrefiftible,  and  whofe  fancy  annexed  to  the  decifion 
of  every  political  queftion  the  fate  of  their  freedom* 
an  undue  interpofition  in  the  proceedings  of  iht 
legiflature  was  to  have  been  expeded^  The  paffiom 
which  prompt  it  are  vehement;    the  arguments 
which  prove  its  impropriety  are  remote  and  refined. 
Too  much,  therefore,  of  this  interpofition  was  at 
fuch  a  conjundhire  inevitable.    It  is  without  doubt 
a  great  evil,  but  it  is  irremediable.   The  (nbnuffioa 
of  the  people  in  a  period  of  tranquillity*  degenerates 
into  a  liftlefs  and  torpid  negligence  of  public  af- 
f^rs,  and  the  fervor  which  the  moment  of  rtfJohi* 
tion  infpires,  necelTarily  produces  the  oppoiite  ct- 
treme.     That,  therefore,  the  conduft  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  (hould  not  have  been  the  moft  d^ 
corous  and  circumfpedt  refpefting  the  deliberation» 
of  the  aflembly,  that  it  (hould  be  frequendy  i^^ 
gular  and  tumultuous,  was,  in  the  nature  of  thii^ 
inevitable.      But  the  horrible  pi&ure  which  Rfr> 
Burke  has  drawn  of  that  "  ftern  neceflity*'  under 
which  this  "  captive"  aflfembly  votes,  is  neidier 
juftified  by  this  conceflion,  nor  by  the  ftate  of 
fafts.     It  is  the  overcharged  colouring  of  a  ffcrvid'  ' 
im^ination.    Thofe  whom  he  alludes  to,  as  driven 
away  by  afTaflins*  M.   M.  Lally  and  Mounieff 
might,  furely,  have  remained  with  perfeft  fafcty  in 
an  aflembly  in  which  fuch  furious  iave&ives  aie 
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daily  bellowed  forth  with  impunity  ^inft  the  Mr.Mack*r 

popular  leaders.     No  man  will  deny,  that  that  ^^     '  m 

member  of  the  minority  enjoyed  liberty  of  fpeech 

m  its  utmoft  plenitude,  who  called  M.  Mirabeau 

*'  Le  plus  vil  de  tons  Us  ajfaffins.'*    •*  The  terrors 

"of  the   lamp-pofl:  and  bayonet"  have  hitherto 

been  vifionaiy.    Popular  fury  has  hitherto  fpared 

tke  moft  furious  declaimers  of  ariftocracy ;  and  the 

only  itcTHy  fo  &r  as  I  can  difcern,  which  has  even 

been  pretiuded  to  have  been  materially  influenced 

by  the  populace,  is  that  refpeding  the  prerogatives 

ofwar  and  peace. 

We  are  now  conduced  by  the  courfe  of  thefe 
firiftures  to  the  excefles  committed  at  Verfailles  on 
die  5th  and  6th  of  Oftober  1789.  After  the  moft 
care§il  perufal  of  the  voluminous  evidence  before 
tk  Cbatilet,  of  the  controverfial  pamphlets  of 
M.  M.  d'Orleans  and  Mounier,  and  the  official 
icport  of  M.  Chabroud  to  the  aflembly,  the  details 
of  tbe  affiur  feem  to  me  fo  much  involved  in  ob- 
Icunty  and  contiadi<5tion,  that  they  afford  little  on 
which  a  candid  mind  can  with  confidence  pro- 
mMince* 

I  They  afibrd,  indeed,  to  frivolous  and  puerile  ad- 
miiries  the  means  of  conviding  Mr.  Burke  of  fome 
nuQute  errors.  Monf.  Miomandrej  the  centinel  at 
tbe  queen's  gate,  it  is  true,  furvives  ^  but  it  is  no 
le&  true,  that  he  was  left  for  dead  by  his  aflaflins. 
On  the  comparifon  of  evidence,  it  feems  probable, 
dtt  the. queen's. chamber  was  not  bfoken  into,  *^  that 


Mr.Mack-  "  the  oj^lum  ofbiouty  andmaj^  was  mt prpfaui^ .^^ 
inioih.     g^^  ^^^^  ^jgj^^  correaions  palliate  Utdc  the  atro- 

city,  and  alter  not,  in  the  leaft,  the  g^end  com- 
plexion of  thefe  flagitious  fcenes. 

The  moft  important  queftion  which  the  fubjedfc 
prefents  is,  whether  the  Pariiian  populace  were  tbe 
inftruments  of  confpirators,  or  whether  their  £ual 
march  to  Verfailies  was  a  fpontaneous  movement, 
produced  by  real  or  chimerical  apprehenfions  of 
plots  againft  their  freedom.     I  confefs  that  I  indinc 
to  the  latter  opinion. — Natural  caufes  feem  to  mc 
adequate  to  account  for  the  movement.     A  fcarcitjf 
of  provifion  is  not  denied  to  have  exifted  in  Paris* 
The  dinner  of  the  body-guards  might  direly  have 
provoked  a  people  more  tranquil  than  thofe  of  ^^ 
city  -  fcarce  recovered  from  the  (hock  of  a  great: 
revolution.    The  malediAions  poured  forth  apmCl: 
the  national  affembly,  the  infults  offered  to  the  pa.^ 
triotic  cockade,  the  obnoxious  ardour  of  IvydtjF 
difplayed  on  that  occafion,  might  have  awakened 
even  the  jealoufy  of  a  people  whofe  ardour  h»cJ 
been  fated  by  the  long  enjoyment,  and  whofe  alamas 
had  been  quieted  by  the  fecure  pofleffion  of  liberty* 
The  efcape  of  the  king  would  be  the  infidlible  fig" 
nal  of  civil  war — the  expofed  fituation  of  the  royal 

*  Tbe  expreiEon  of  M.  Chabroud.  Five  witncflcs  aflert  that 
the  ruffians  did  not  break  into  the  queen's  chamber.  To  p^ 
the  account  followed  by  Mr.  Burke»  and  to  give  this  prqiondeiv 
ance  its  due  force,  let  it  be  recolleAed,  that  the  whole  procccdiogi 
before  the  Cbatelet  were  ex  parti.  See  Procedure  CrmmeBeJidii 
am  Chaidet  dc  Parii,  &c.  deux  Parties.    Paris,  17$^* 
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fefidciice  wis»  therefore  a  fource  of  perpeftial  alarm.  ^[;^^^^' 
Thcfe  caufes  operating  on  that  credulous  jealoufy,   ^     ^    .^ 
which  is  the  malady  of  the  public  mind  in  times  of 
dvil  confiifion,  which  fees  hoftility  and  confpiracy 
on  every  fide,  feem  fufficient  to  have  aftuated  the 
Parifian  populace. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  people  in  fuch  a  period 
torture  the  moft  innocent  and  frivolous  accidents 
into  proofs  of  fanguinary  plots. — ^Witnefs  the  war 
of  cini/piracies  carried  on  by  the  contending  faftions 
in  die  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     The  boldnefs 
with  which  fuch  charges  are  then  fabricated,  and 
Ac  &cility  with  which  they  are  credited,  form  in- 
deed, in  the  mind  of  a  wife  man,  the  ftroi^geft  pre- 
{umptions  againft  their  truth.    It  is  in  perufing  the 
hiftory  of  fuch  a  period,  that  his  fccpticifm  refpeft- 
ing  confpiracies  is  the  moft  vigilant.     The  refearch 
of  two  centuries  has  not,  in  England,<been  able  to 
decide  difputes  which  thefe  accufations  have  pro- 
duced.    The  participation  of  queen  Mary  in  Ba- 
bington's  plot  s^ainft  Elizabeth,  is  ftill  the  fubjedt 
of  controverfy.     We,  at  the  prefent  day,  difputc 
about  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  fubfifted 
between  Charles  the  Firft  and  the  Catholic  infurgents 
of  Ireland.    It  has  occupied  the  labour  of  a  century 
to  feparat^ truth  from  falfehood  in  the  Rye-bou/e 
^fo/,  to  diftinguilh  what  both  the  fnendftiip  and 
enmity  of  cotemporaries  confounded ;  the  views  of 
4e  leaders  from  the  fchemes  of  the  inferior  con- 
fpirators,  and  to  difcover  that  Ruffel  and  Sydney 
bad,  indeed,  confpired  a  revolt,  but  that  the  uft- 
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Mf.Mack-  derlings  alone  had  plotted  the  aflaflination  of  thd 
king- 

In  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke,  however,  thefe  crimes 
and  excefles  aiTume  an  afpedl  faf  more  important 
than  can  be  communicated  to  them  by  their  own 
infulated  guilt.  They  form,  in  his  opinion,  the 
crifis  of  a  f  evolution,  far  more  important  than  any 
change  of  government  j  a  revolution,  in  which  the 

*  *fentim'ents  and  opinions  that  have  formed  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations  are  to  perifli.  **•  The 
**  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe 
*•  extinguifhed  for  ever."  He  foUoWs  this  excla- 
mation by  in  eloquent  eulogium  on  diivalfy,  and 
by  gloomy  prediftions  of  the  future  ftate  of  Europe, 
when  the  nation  that  has  been  fo  long  accuftomed 
to  give  her  the  tone  in  arts  and  manners  is  thus 
debafed  and  corrupted*     A  caviller  might  remark, 

^  that  ages  mi*h  more  near  the  meridian  fervor  of 
chivalry  than  ours  have  witnefled  a  treatment  of 
queens  as  litde  gallant  and  generous  as  that  of  the 
Parifian  mob*  He  might  remind  Mr.  Burke^  that 
in  the  age  and  country  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a. 
queen  of  France,  whom  no  blindnefs  to .  accom- 
pliQiment,  no  malignity  of  detraftion  could  reduce 
to  the  level  of  Maria  Antoniettay  was,  by  "  a  nadon 
of  men  of  honour  and  cavaliers,"  perm^ed  to  lan- 
guifh  in  captivity^  and  expire  on  a  fcaffold ;  and 
he  might  add,  that  the  manners  of  a  country  aro 
more  furely  indicated  by  the  fyftematic  cruelty  of 
a  fovereign,  than  by  the  licentious  frenzy  of  a  mob. 
He  might  remarkj  that  the  mild  fyflem  of  modem 
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teanncrs  which  furvived  the  maflacres  with  which  Mr.Mack- 
fenatitifin  had!  for  a  century  dcfolated,  and  diiiofl:  "*^ 
barbarized  Europe,  tnight,  perhaps,  refift.  the  (hock 
of  one  day's  exceffes  committed  by  a  delirioUs  po- 
pulace. He  might  thus,  perhaps,  oppofe  fpecioiis 
and  popular  topics  to  the  declamation  of  Mr. 
Burke. 

But  the  fubjeft  itfelf  is,  to  to  enhrged  thinker, 
fertile  in  refledions  of  *a  different  nature.  That 
fyftem  of  manners  which  arofe  among  the  Gothic 
nations  of  Europe,  of  which  chivalry  was  more 
properly  the  efiufion  than  the  fource,  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  moft  peculiar  and  interefting  ap- 
pearances in  human  affairs.  The  moral  caufes  which 
formed  its  chara6ter  have  not,  perhaps,  been  hitherto 
invefligateid  with  the  happieft  fuccefs.  But  to  con^ 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  fubjeft  before  us.  Chivalry 
was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features 
and  remarkable  effefts  of  this  fyftem  of  manners. 
Candour  muft  confefs,  that  this  fingular  inftitution 
is  not  alone  admirable  as  a  correftor  of  the  fero- 
cious ages  in  which  it  flouriflied.  It  contributed 
to  poUfh  and  foften  Europe.  It  paved  the  way 
for  that  diffufion  of  knowledge  and  extenfion  of 
commerce  which  afterwards,  in  fome  meafure, 
fupplanted  it,  and  gave  a  new  charader  to  manners. 
Society  is  inevitably  progreffive.-^In  government, 
commerce  has  overthrown  that  **  feudal  and  chi- 
valrous  fyftem"  under  whofe  (hade  it  firft  grew. 
In  religion,  learning  has  fubverted  that  fuperftition 
whofe  opulent  endowments  had  firft  foftered  it. 

O  2  Peculiar 
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Mr.Mick-  Peculiar  circumftances  foftened  the  barbarifm  of 
"**°^*  the  middle  ages  to  a  degree  which  favoured  the 
admiffion  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge. Thefe  circumftances  were  conne<5ted  with 
the  manners  of  chivalry  ;  but  the  fentiments  pe- 
culiar to  that  inftitution  could  only  be  preferved 
by  the  fituation  which  gave  them  birth.  They 
were  therefore  enfeebled  in  the  progrefs  firom  fe- 
rocity and  turbulence,  aild  almoft  obliterated  by 
tranquillity  and  refinement.  But  the  auxiliaries 
which  the  manners  of  chivalry  had  in  rude  ages 
reared,  gathered  ftrength  from  its  weaknefs,  and 
flourifhed  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  diffufed 
knowledge  have,  in  fa£t,  fo  completely  aflumed 
the  afcendant  in  polifhed  nations,  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  difcover  any  relics  of  Gothic  manners, 
but  in  a  fantaftic  exterior,  which  has  furvived  the 
generous  illufions  that  made  thefe  manners  fplendid 
and  feduftive.  Their  iiireff  influence  has  long 
ceafed  in  Europe,  but  their  indire£l  influence, 
through  the  medium  of  thofe  caufes,  which  would 
not  perhaps  have  exifted  but  for  the  mildnefs 
which  chivalry  created  in  the  midft  of  a  barbarous 
^e,  ftill  operates  with  increafing  vigour.  The 
manners  of  the  middle  age  were,  in  the  moft  Angu- 
lar fenfe,  compulfory.  Enterprifmg  benevolence 
was  produced  by  general  fiercenefs,  gallant  courtcfy 
by  ferocious  rudenefs,  and  artificial  gentlenefs  re- 
lifted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarifm.  But  a  left 
incongruous  fyftem  has  fuccecded,  in  which  com- 
merce, which  unites  men's  interefts,  and  knowledge, 
3  which 
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which  excludes  thofe  prejudices  that  tend  to  em-  Mr.Mack- 
broil  them,  prefent  a  broader  bafis  for  the  ftability 
of  civilized  and  beneficent  manners. 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  forebodes  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  literature  firom  events,  which  he  flip- 
po(es  to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  fpiiit  of 
chivalry.  I  have  ever  been  protefted  from  fuch 
apprehenfions  by  my  belief  in  a  very  fimple  truth, 
ibai  diffujid  knowledge  immortalizes  it/elf.  A  litera- 
ture which  is  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  deftroyed 
by  the  maiTacre  of  fcholars  and  the  conflagration  of 
libraries  ;  but  the  diffufed  knowledge  of  the  prefent 
day  could  only  be  annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of 
die  civilized  part  of  mankind. 

Far  from  being  hoftile  to  letters,  the  French 
revolution  has  contributed  to  ferve  their  caufe  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unexampled  in  hiftory.  The  po- 
litical and  literary  progrefs  of  nations  has  hitherto 
been  the  fame ;  the  period  of  their  eminence  in 
arts  has  alfo  been  the  ccra  of  their  hiftorical  fame ; 
and  no  example  occurs  in  which  great  political 
fplendour  has  been  fubfequent  to  the  Augujian  age 
o(^  people.  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  this  might 
have  been  confidered  as  a  maxim  to  which  hiftory 
fiimiflied  no  exception.  But  France,  which  is 
deftined  to  refute  every  abje<5t  and  arrogant  doc- 
trine that  would  limit  the  human  powers,  prefents 
a  new  fcene.  There  the  (hock  of  a  revolution  has 
infiifed  the  ardour  of  juvenile  literature  into  a 
nation  tending  to  decline.  New  arts  are  called 
forth  when  all  feemed  to  have  pafied  their  zenith. 

O  3  France 
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Mr.Mack-  Fnuice  enjoycd  one  Auguflan  age,  foftered  by  the 

k  "'^  •  .   fevour  of  defpotifm.     She  feems  about  to  witnefs 

another  created  by  the  energy  of  freedom* 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  however,  (he  is 
advancing  by  rapid  ftrides  to  ignorance  and  bar-r 
barifm.  **  Already,"  he  informs  us,  **  there  ap- 
pears a  poverty  of  conception,  a  coarfenefs  and 
vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  aflembly, 
^*  and  of  all  their  inftruftors.  Their  liberty  is  not 
"  liberal.  Their  fcience  is  prefumptuous  ignorance. 
"  Their  humanity  is  favage  and  brutal."  To  ani- 
madvert on  this  modeft  and  courteous  picture  be- 
longs not  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  ;  and  impreffions 
cannot  ^be  difputed,  more  efpecially  when  their 
grounds  are  not  afligned.  All  that  is  left  is,  to  de- 
clare oppofite  impreffions  with  a  confidence  au- 
thorized by  the  example.  The  proceedings  of  the 
national  aflembly  of  France  appear  to  me  to  con- 
tain models  of  more  fplendid  eloquence,  and  ex- 
amples of  more  profound  political  refcarch  than 
have  been  exhibited  by  any  public  body  in  modern 
times.  I  cannot  therefore  augur,  from  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, the  downfal  of  philofophy,  or  the  exr 
tindion  of  eloquence. 

Thus  various  are  the  afpefts  which  the  French 
revolution,  not  only  in  it$  influence  on  literature, 
but  in  its  general  tenor  and  fpirit,  prefents.to  mindsi 
occupied  by  various  opinions.  To  the  eye  of  Mr, 
Burke  it  exhibits  nothing  but  a  fcene  of  horrpr.  Iq 
his  mind  it  infpires  no  emotion  but  abhorrence  of 
1(5  leaders,  ^ommiferatipa  of  their  yidixns,  aD4 
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alarms  at  the  influence  of  an  event  which  menaces  Mr.Mack. 
the  fubverfion  of  the  policy,  the  arts,  and  the  man-  ^^^  ' 
ners  of  the  civilized  world.  Minds  who  view  it 
through  another  medium  are  filled  by  it  with  every 
fentiment  of  admiration  and  triumph— of  admira- 
tion due  to  fplendid  exertions  of  virtue,  and  of 
triumph  infpired  by  widening  profpefts  of  hap- 
pinefs. 


O  4  iJ/"^. 
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Rights  of  /T*HE  tragic  paintings,  by¥Fhich  Mr.  Burke  has 
Part  I.  X  outraged  his  own  inclination,  and  feeks  to 
work  upon  jthat  of  his  readers,  are  very  well  cal^ 
culated  for  theatrical  reprefentation,  where  fiids  are 
manufeftured  for  the  fake  of  fhow,  and  accommo* 
dated  to  produce,  through  the  wcaknefs  of  fym- 
pathy,  a  weeping  efFeft. 

When  we  fee  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  in  a 
publication  intended  to  be  believed,  that,  "  The  age 
*'  of  chivalry  is  gone  !  that  ^be  glory  of  Europe  is  ex- 
"  tinguijhed  for  ever  !  that  T^be  unbougbt  grace  of  life 
**  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is),  tbe  cheap  defence  of 

nations  J  the  nurfe  of  manly  fentiment  and  heroic  enter- 

prize  J  is  gone  /"  and  all  this  becaufe  the  Quixote 
age  of  chivalry  nonfenfe  is  gone,  what  opinion  can 
we  form  of  his  judgment,  or  what  regard  can  wc 
pay  to  his  fads  ?  In  the  rhapfody  of  his  imagina- 
tion, he  has  difcovered  a  world  of  wind-mills,  and 
his  forrows  are,  that  there  are  no  Quixotes  to  attack 
them.  But  if  the  age  of  ariftocr^cy,  like  that  of 
chivalry,  (hould  fall,  and  they  had  originally  fomc 
connection,  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  or- 
der, may  continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finifli 
with  exclaiming — "  Othello's  cccupation^s  goneV^ 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Burke's  horrid  paintings, 
when  the  French  revolution  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  the  aftonifhment  will  be, 
that  it  is  marked  with  fo  few  facrifices  \  but  this 

aflonilh- 
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itonifliment  will  ceafe  when  we  refijed  that  it  was  Mr.  Paiae^ 
mncipUsy  and  not  perfonSy  that  were  the  meditate^ 
Dbjcfts  of  deftfuftion.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
m&  adted  upon  by  a  higher  flimulus  than  what 
the  confideration  of  perfons  could  infpire,  and 
fought  a  higher  conquefl  than  could  be  produced 
by  the  downfal  of  an  enemy.  Among  the  few 
who  fell,  there  dp  not  appear  to  be  any  that 
were  intentionally  nngled  out.  They  all  of  them 
had  their  fate  in  the  circumftances  of  the  moment, 
and  were  not  purfued  with  that  long,  cold-blooded, 
unabated  revenge  which  purfued  the  unfortunate 
Scotch  in  the  affair  of  1745. 

Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  I 
do  not  obferve  that  the  Baftille  is  mentioned  more 
than  onoe,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  implication 
as  if  he  were  forry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wiflied 
it  were  built  up  again.  "  We  have  rebuilt  New- 
"  gate  (fays  he),  and  tenanted  the  manfion ;  and 
"  we  have  prifons  almoft  as  ftrong  as  the  Baftille  for 
"  thofe  who  dare  to  libel  the  queens  of  France  *.** 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  two  other  places  occur  in  Mr. 
Brie't  pamphlet,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Baftille  is  men- 
tioQcdt  but  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  one,  he  introduces  it 
tt  1  fort  of  obfcure  queftion,  and  afks — **  Will  any  miniflers 
*fco  now  ferve  fuch  a  king,  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of 
v^Kd,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom  but  the  other 
^f'mbit  mnuy  they  had  committed  to  the  Baftille  ?''  In  the 
^*^y  the  takiqg  it  is  mentioned  as  implying  criminality  in  the 
frencb  guards  who  Aftcd  in  demolifhing  it. — '*  They  have 
w*  (fays  he)  forgot  the  taking  the  king's  caftles  at  Paris."—— 
^  is  Mr.  Burice,  who  pretends  to  write  on  conftitutional 

fecdonu 
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Mr.  Paine.  As  to  what  a  madman,  like  the  perfon  called  Lord 

George  Gordon,  might  fay,  and  to  ^hom  Newgate 

is  rather  a  bedlam  than  a  prifon,  it  is  unworthy 

a  rational  confideration.     It  was  a  madman  that 

libelled — and  that  is  fufEcient  apology ;   and  it 

afforded  an  opportunity  for  confining  him,  which 

was  the  thing  that  was  wifhed  for :  but  certdn  it 

is  that   Mr.   Burke,  who   does  not  call  himfelf 

a  madman,  whatever  other  people  may  do,  has 

libelled,  in  the  moft  unprovoked  manner,  and  in 

the  groffeft  flyle  ot  the  moft  vulgar  abufe,  the 

whole  reprefentative  authority  of  France ;  and  yet 

Mr.  Burke  takes  his  feat  in  the  Britifh  Houfc  of 

Commons !  From  his  violence  and  his  grief,  his 

lilence  on  fome  points,  and  his  excefs  on  others,  it 

is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  is  forty, 

extremely  forry,  that  arbitrary  power,  the  power 

of  the  pope,  and  the  Baftille,  are  pulled  down. 

Not  one  glance  of  compaffion,  not  one  commi- 
*  ferating  refledtion,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his 
book,  has  he  beftowed  on  thofe  who  lingered  out 
the  moft  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope,  in 
the  moft  miferable  of  prifons.  It  is  painful  to  bc» 
hold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  him- 
felf. Nature  has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Bur]^e  than 
he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affeded  by  the  reality  of 
diftrefs  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  Ihowy 
refemblance  of  it  ftriking  his  imagination.  He 
pities  th^  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird. 
Accuftomed  to  kifs  the  ariftocratical  hand  that  i 
luith  purloined  him  from  himfelf^  he  degeaerat^ 

intQ 
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compofition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  foul  of  Mr.  Painc, 
forfakes  him.    His  hero  or  his  heroine  muft         • '    ** 
■agedy-viftim  expiring  in  (how,  and  not  the 
ifoner  of  mifery^  Aiding  into  death  in  the 
of  a  dungeon.  , 

ire  are  in  all  European  countries  a  large 
f  people  of  that  defcription  which  in  Eng- 
re  called  the  "  moh.^^  Of  this  clafs  were . 
vho  committed  the  burnings  and  dcvafta- 
n  London  in  1780,  and  of  this  clafs  were 
7ho  carried  the  heads  upon  fpikes  in  Paris. 
1  and  Berthier  were  taken  up  in  the  country. 
It  to  Paris,  to  undergo  their  examination 
Hotel  de  Ville ;  for  the  national  aflembly, 
iately  on  the  new  miniftry  coming  into 
paffed  a  decree,  which  they  communicated 
king  and  cabinet,  that  they  (the  national 
ly)  would  hold  the  miniftry,  of  which 
I  was  one,  refponfible  for  the  meafures  they 
dvifing  and  purfuing;  but  the  mob,  in- 
at  the  appearanc^  of  Foulon  and  Berthier, 
cm  from  their  conduftors  before  they  were 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  executed  them 
fpot.  Why  then  does  Mr.  Burke  charge 
»s  of  this  kind  on  a  whole  people  ?  As  well 
;  charge  the  riots  and  outrages  of  1780  on 
people  of  London,  or  thofe  in  Ireland  on 
rountry. 

every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  offenfive  to  our 
;,  and  derei^jg!q|'  to  the  human  charafter, 
lead  to  other /|(^|^^        than  thofe  of  re- 

j)rwcht 
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Mr.  Paine,  protch.  Evcn  the  beings  who  commit  them  havi 
feme  claim  to  our  confideration.  How  then  is  i 
that  fuch  vafl  clafles  of  mankind  as  arc  diilin 
guiflied  by  the  appellation  of  the  vulgar,  or  tb 
ignorant  mob,  are  fo  numerous  in  all  old  coun 
tries  ?  The  inftant  we  afk  ourfelves  this  queftion 
refleftion  feels  an  anfwer.  They  arife,  as  an  un 
avoidable  confequence,  out  of  the  ill-conftrudlioi 
of  all  the  old  governments  in  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded with  the  reft.  It  is  by  diftortedly  exalting 
fome  men,  that  others  are  diftortedly  debafed,  til 
the  whole  is  out  of  nature.  A  vaft  mafs  of  man- 
kind are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back-grounc 
of  the  human  picture,  to  bring  forward,  with  greatei 
glare,  the  puppet-fliow  of  ftate  and  ariftocracy< 
In  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  thoft 
men  are  rather  the  followers  of  the  camp  than  ol 
the  fiandard  of  liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  in- 
ftruiled  how  to  reverence  it. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Burke  all  his  theatrical  exaggera- 
tions  for  &6ts,  and  I  then  afk  him,  if  they  do  not 
eftablifli  the  certainty  of  what  I  here  lay  down  ? 
Admittii^  them  to  be  true,  they  ftiew  the  neceffity 
of  the  French  revolution,  as  much  as  any  one 
thing  he  could  have  afferted.  Thefe  outn^ 
were  not  the  effedt  of  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  exifted  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  which  the  revolution  is 
calculated  to  reform.  Place  then^  then  to  their 
proper  caufe,  and  take  the  reproach  of  them  to 
yovr  own  fide. 

It 
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is  to  the  honour  of  the  national  afiembly,  and  Mr.  ?z\ae. 
ity  of  Paris,  that,  during  fuch  a  tremendous 
of  arms  and  confufion,  beyond  the  controul 
11  authority,  they  have  been  able,  by  the 
*nce  of  example  and  exhortation,  to  reflrain 
uch.  Never  were  more  pains  taken  to  inftruft 
enlighten  mankind,  and  to  make  them  fee  that 
intercft  confided  in  their  virtue,  and  not  in  their 
ige,  than  what  have  been  difplayed  in  the  revo- 
n  of  France  .-^I  now  proceed  to  make  fome 
rks  on  Mr,  Burke's  account  of  the  expedition 
srfailles^  Odober  5th  and  6th. 
rannoc  confider  Mr,  Burke's  book  in  fcarcely 
>ther  light  than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and 
uft,  I  think,  have  confidered  it  in  the  fame 
himfelf,  by  the  poetical  liberties  he  has  taken 
nitting  fome  fads,  diftorting  others,  and  mak- 
[le  whole  machinery  bend  to  produce  a  ftage 
•  Of  this  kind  is  his  account  of  the  expedi- 
to  Vcrfailles.  He  begins  this  account  by  omit- 
the  only  fads  which  as  caufes  are  known  to  be 
't  every  thing  beyond  thefe  is  conjecture  even 
iris  'j  and  he  then  works  up  a  tale  accommo- 
I  to  his  own  paffions  and  prejudices. 
is  to  be  obferved  throughout  Mr.  Burke's  book, 
le  never  fpeaks  of  plots  againft  the  revolution ; 
t  is  from  thofe  plots  that  all  the  mifchicfs  liave 
1.  It  fuits  his  purpofe  to  exhibit  the  confc- 
ces  without  their  caufes.  It  is  one  of  the  arts 
e  drama  to  do  fo.  If  the  crimes  of  men  were 
Med  with  their  fuflferings,    the  flage  effeft 

would 
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Mr.  Paine,  would  fomctimes  be  Idft,  and  die  audience  woulJ 
be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was  intended  ibejf 
{hould  commiferate. 

After  all  the  invefligations  that  have  been  madt 
into  this  intricate  affair  (the  expedition  to  Vcr- 
failles),  it  flill  remains  enveloped  in  all  diat  kind 
of  myftery  which  ever  accompanies  events  produced 
more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circumftances^ 
than  from  fixed  defign.  While  the  charafters  of 
men  are  forming,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  revolu- 
tions, there  is  a  reciprocal  fufpicion,  and  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  mifinterpret  each  other ;  and  even  parties 
diredlly  oppofite  in  principle,  will  fometimcs  concur 
in  pufhing  forward  the  fame  movement  with  very 
different  views,  and  with  the  hopes  of  its  producing 
very  different  confequences.  A  great  deal  of  this  may 
be  difcovered  in  this  embarrafled  affair,  and  yet  die 
iffue  of  the  whole  was  what  nobody  had  in  view^ 

The  only  diings  certainly  known,  are,  that  con* 
fiderable  uneafinefs  was  at  this  time  excited  at  Pa- 
ris, by  the  delay  of  the  king  in  not  fandioniog 
and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  national  aflemblyr 
particularly  that  of  the  Declaration  of  the  rigbis  if 
Many  and  the  decrees  of  xht  fourth  ofAuguft^  whidt 
contained  the  foundation  principles  on  which  die 
conflitution  was  to  be  ereded.  The  kindeft,  tsi 
perhaps  the  fairefl  conjcfture  upon  this  matter  i^ 
that  fome  of  the  miniflers  intended  to  make  reoiarb 
and  obfervations  upon  certain  parts  of  them,  be- 
fore they  were  finally  fanftioned  and  fent  to  die 

provinces  :  out  be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemies  ef 

the 
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he  revolution  derived  hopes  from  the  delay,  and  Mr.  Paine. 
lie  friends  of  the  revolution,  uneafineis. 

During  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  the  gardt  du  corps^ 

nrhich  was  compofed,  as  fuch  regiments  generally 

ire,  of  peribns  much  conne6ted  with  the   court, 

gave  an  entertainment  at  Verfailles  (Od.  i),  to  fome 

foreign  ^ments  then  arrived ;  and  when  the  enter- 

taimnent  was  at  the  height,  on  a  fignal  given,  the 

l§rde  du  €orps  tore  the  national  cockade  from  their 

hats,  tnunpled  it  under  foot,  and  replaced  it  with  a 

counter  cockade  prepared  for  the  purpofe.     An 

indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to  defiance.     It 

was  like  declarii^  war  i  and  if  men  will  give  chal- 

kngesy  they  muft  expedt  confequences.     But  all 

dus  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully  kept  out  of  fight.  He 

beg^  his  account  by  faying,  "  Hiflory  will  record, 

**  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Oftober  1789, 

"  die  king  and  queen  of  France,  after  a  day  of 

^^confufion^  alarm,    difmay,  and  ilaiughter,    lay 

**  down  under  the  pledged  fecurity  of  public  feith, 

**  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  refpite,  and 

**  troubled  melancholy  repofe."     This  is  neither 

4c  fober  ftyle  of  hiflory,  nor  the  intention  of  it. 

It  kaves  every  thing  to  be  gueffed  at,  and  miftaken. 

One  would  at  leaft  think  there  had  been  a  battle  $ 

ind  a  batde  there  would  probably  have  been,  had  it 

mbeen  for  the  moderating  prudence  of  thofe  whom 

Mr*  Burke  involves  in  his  cenfures.  By  his  keeping 

'  die  garde  du  corps  out  of  fight,  Mr.  Burke  has 

i&rded  himfelf  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting  the 

I^  and  queen  in  (heir  places^  as  if  the  objeft  of 

%  the 
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the  expedition  was  s^inft  them.— ^But,  to  retam  tt 
my  account— 

This  conduft  of  the  garde  du  cerps^  as  might  well 
be  expeAed,  alarmed  and  enraged  the  Parifians. 
The  colours  of  the  caufe,  and  the  caufe  itielf,  were 
become  too  united  to  miftake  the  intention  of  die 
infult,  and  the  Parifians  were  determined  to  caD 
the  garde  du  corps  to  an  account*  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  aflaffinadon  in 
marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  demand  (atisfaftioDy 
if  fuch  a  phrafe  may  be  ufcd,  of  a  body  of  anned 
men  who  had  voluntarily  given  defiance.  But  the 
circumftance  which  ferves  to  throw  this  afi^  inta 
embarraiTment  isi  that  the  enemies  of  the  revolution 
appear  to  have  encours^ed  it,  as  well  as  its  friends* 
The  one  hoped  to  prevent  a  civil  war  by  cheekily 
it  in  time,  and  the  odier  to  make  one.  The  hopes 
of  tliofe  oppofed  to  the  revolution,  refted  in  making 
the  king  of  their  party,  and  getting  from  Verfiulles 
to  Metz,  where  they  expeftcd  to  colleft  a  fofcc, 
and  fet  up  a  ftandard.  We  have  therefore  two  dif- 
ferent objefts  prefenting  themfelves  at  the  lainc 
time,  and  to  be  accompliihed  by  the  fame  meaoi : 
the  one,  to  chaftife  the  garde  du  carps j  which  was 
the  objeft  of  the  Parifians ;  the  other,  to  render  the 
cohfufion  of  fuch  a  fcene  an  inducement  to  A6 
king  to  fet  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5th  of  Oftober,  a  very  numerous  body  of 

women,  and  men  in  the  difguife  of  women,  coUeded 

xound  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  town-hall  at  Paris,  aad 

iSrt  oflF  for  Ver&illes.    Their  profeffed  obgeft  was 

the 
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the  garde  du  corps ;  but  prudent  men  readily  re*  Mr.  Paine. 

coiled:  that  mifchief  is  eafier  begun  than  ended ; 

and  this  unprefled  itfelf  with  the  more  force,  from 

die  (ufplcions  aheady  dated,  and  the  irregularity 

of  fuch  a  cavalcade.    As  foon  therefore  as  a  (uffi- 

cicnt  force  could  be  collefted,  M.  de  la  Fayette, 

by  orders  from  the  civil  authority  of  Paris,  fet  off 

after  them  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  of  the 

Paris  militia.      The  revolution  could  derive  no 

benefit  from  confulion,   and  its  oppofers  might. 

By  an  amiable  and  fpirited  manner  of  addrefs,  he 

had  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  calming  difquietudes, 

and  in  this  he  was  extraordinarily  fuccefsful ;  to 

fruftiace,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  might 

feck  to  improve  this  fcene  into  a  fort  of  juflifiable 

occeffity  for  the  king's    quitting  Verfailles  .  and 

wididrawing  to  Metz,  and  to  prevent  at  the  fame 

mnc  the  confequences  that  might  enfue  between 

die  garde  du  corps  and  this  phalanx  of  men  and 

women,  he  forwarded  expreffes  to  the  king,  that  he 

was  on  his  march  to  Verfailles,  at  the  orders  of  the 

dril  authority  of  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of  peace 

and  protedlion,  expreffing  at  the  fame  time  the  ne- 

ccffity  of  reftraining  the  garde  du  corps  from  firing 

upon  the  people. 

He  arrived  at  Verfailles  between  ten  and  eleven 
»  ni^t.  TThe  garde  du  corps  was  drawn  up,  and 
4c  people  had  arrived  fome  time  before,  but  every 
tkii^  had  remained  fufpended.  Wifdom  and  policy 
noir  confided  in  changing  a  fcene  of  danger  into  a 
Ittppy  event.    M.  de  la  Fayette  became  the  media- 
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Mf.  Pamc.  tor  between  the  enraged  parties ;  and  the  king,  to 
remove  the  uneafinefs  which  had  arifen  firom  tho 
^^lay  already  dated,  fent  for  the  prcfident  of  the 
national  aifembly,  and  figned  the  Declaration  of  tin 
rigbss  of  Matty  and  fuch  other  parts  of  the  conftitu- 
(ion  as  were  in  readinefs. 

« 

It  was  now  about  one  in  the  morning.  Every 
thing  appeared  to  be  compofed,  and  a  general  con- 
gratulation took  place.  At  the  beat  of  drum  a 
proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citizens  of  Vcr- 
failles  would  give  the  hofpitality  of  their  houfes  to 
their  fellow-citizens  of  Paris.  Thofe  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  this  manner,  remained  in 
l^e  fbreets,  or  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  churches; 
and  at  two  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  retired. 

In  this  ftate  matters  paffed  till  the  break  of  day, 
when  a  frefti  difturbance  arofe  from  the  cenfurable 
conduft  of  fome  of  both  parties,  for  fuch  charac- 
ters  there  will  be  in  all  fiich  fcenes.  One  of  die 
garde  du  corps  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained  during 
the  night  in  the  ftreets  accofted  him  with  revilii^ 
and  provocative  language.  Inftead  of  retiriiig,  as 
in  fuch  a  cafe  prudence  would  have  di(ftated,  he 
prefented  his  mufket,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  the 
Paris  militia.  The  peace  being  thus  broken,  the 
people  ruftied  into  the  palace  in  queft  of  the  of- 
fender. They  attacked  die  quarters  of  the  garii 
du  corps  within  the  palace,  and  purfued  them 
throughout  the  avenues  of  it,  and  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  king.     On  this  tumult,  not  the  queen 
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onljr,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  reprefented  it,  but  every  Mr.Painc 

perfon  in  the  palace,  was  awakened  and  alarmed  ; 

and  M.  de  la  Fayette  had  a  fecond  time  to  inter- 

jx)(c  between  the  parties,  the  event  of  which  was, 

that  the  garde  du  corps  put  on  the  national  cockade, 

and  the  matter  ended  as  by  oblivion,  after  the  lofs 

of  two  or  three  lives. 

Durii^  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which  this 
confufion  was  ading,  the  kii^  and  queen  were  in 
public  at-  the  balcony,  and  neither  of  them  con- 
cealed for  &fety's  fake,  as  Mr.  Burke  iniinuates. 
Matters  being  thus  appeafed,  and  tranquillity  re- 
ftored,  m  general  acclamation  broke  forth,  of  Le  rot 
i  Paris  J — le  rot  i  Paris — the  king  to  Paris.     It  was 
the  (hout  of  peace,  and  immediately  accepted  on 
Ac  part  of  the  king.     By  this  meafure,  all  future 
projeAs  of  trapanning  the  king  to  Metz,  and  fetting 
up  the  ftandard  of  oppofition  to  the  conftitution, 
were  prevented,  and  the  fufpicions  extingulfhed. 
The  king  and  his  family  reached  Paris  in  the  even- 
ing, and  were  congratulated  on  their  arrival  by  M. 
Bailley,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens.     Mr.  Burke,  who  throughout  his  book 
confounds  things,  perfons,  and  principles,  has,  in 
his  remarks  on  M.  Bailley's  addrefs,  confounded 
lime  alfo.     He  cenfures  M.  Bailley  for  calling  it, 
" un  bonjoury^  a  good  day.     Mr.  Burke  fliould 
have  informed  himfelf,  that  this  fcene  took  up  the 
fpace  of  two  days,  the  day  on  which  it  began  with 
every  appearance  of  danger  and  mifchief,  and  the 
diiy  on  which  it  terminated  without  the  mifchiefs 
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Mr.Paine.  that  threatened ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  peaceful  ter- 
mination that  M.  Bailley  alludes,  and  to  the  arrival 
of  the  king  at  Paris.  Not  Icfs  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  perfons  arranged  themfclves  in  the  pro- 
ceflion  from  Veriailles  to  Paris,  and  not  an  aft  of 
moleftation  was  committed  during  the  whole 
march. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lally  ToUen- 
dal,  a  deferter  from  the  national  aflTembly,  fays 
that,  on  entering  Paris,  the  people  (houted,  "  Tims 
les  eviques  i  la  lanteme'* — all  bifhops  to  be  hanged 
at  the  lanthorn  or  lamp-pofts. — It  is  furprifing 
that  nobody  (hoiild  hear  this  but  Lally  Tdlendal, 
and  that  nobody  (hould  believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke. 
It  has  not  the  leaft  connexion  with  any  part  of  the 
tranfaftion,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  every  circum- 
ftance  of  it. — ^The  bifliops  have  never  been  before 
introduced  into  any  fcene  of  Mr.  Burke's  drama ; 
why  then  are  they  all  at  once,  and  altogether, 
introduced  now  ?  Mr.  Burke  brings  forwards  his 
bifliops  and  his  lanthorn,  like  figures  in  a  magic 
lanthorn,  and  raifes  his  fcenes  by  contrail  inftead  oS 
connection.  But  it  ferves  to  fliew,  with  the  reft  of 
his  book,  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  given, 
where  even  probability  is  fet.at  defiance,  for  the 
purpofe  of  defamation. 
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Mn.   CHRISTIE. 

OF  the  French  revolution  in  general,  if,  inftead  Jr^"^  ^ 
of  confining  our  views  to  prefent  and  tern-  ludon  of 
porary  advantages  or  evils,  we  wi(h  to  form  a  com- 
plete and  juft  idea,  we  mufl  inform  ourfelves  of 
the  ancient  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  what  France 
was ;  and  of  her  future  ftate,  or  what  (he  will  be. 
— ^As  to  the  queflion,  what  France  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment of  criiis  and  confufion  ? — It  is  what  a  fenfible 
man  will  leaft  of  all  trouble  himfelf  about,  and 
yet  it  is  this  to  which  Mr.  Burke  almoft  entirely 
direds  his  attention,  and  from  which  he  forms 
all  his  condufions. 

If,  (aid  a  fenfible  friend  to  me,  my  houfe  was 
ruinous  and  rotten,  there  would  be  much  reafon 
for  pulling  it  down,  and  building  up  a  new  one. 
But  this  operation  would  be  attended  with  expence, 
and  many  inconveniences. — In  place  of  a  houfe, 
there  would,  for  a  time,  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
mbbifh.  Yet,  that  fpeftator  would  give  fmall 
proof  of  his  wifdom,  who  either  railed  j^nft  me 
for  altering  my  habitation,  or  who  miftook  the 
litter  of  the  year  for  the  eternal  profpeft  of  the 
place. 

The  pidlure  of  ancient  France  exhibits  the  me- 
lancholy view  of  a  great  and  enlightened  people, 
deprived  of  almoft  all  the  advantages  nature  had 
given  them,  by  an  oppreffive  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment : — ^without  agriculture^  for  the  people  (who 
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^"^dc!""^'  ^^^  *^  cultivators)  were  defpifed  and  kept  in  the 
ftate  of  the  loweft  fervitude : — without  commerce^ 
for  it  was  reckoned  difhonourable: — without  li- 
berty ^  for  the  life  and  property  of  every  individual 
were  conftantly  at  the  mercy  of  a  minifter,  or  of 
his  miftrcfs: — ^without  laws^  for  where  arbitrary 
wil  can  fufpend  any  thing,  there  the  laws  are  a 
mere  fiftion :  and  laftly,  without  mcralsy  for  thefe 
depend  on  laws  and  a  fixed  conftitution.  How 
could  there  be  morals  in  a  country,  where  the 
whole  government  confifted  of  a  fyftem  of  op- 
preffion,  from  the  higheft  down  to  the  loweft  ranks 
of  fociety — where  talents  and  worth  availed  no- 
thing againft  intereft  and  fevour— where  the  only 
road  to  power  and  fuccefs  was  to  flatter  the  great ; 
to  encourage  their  vices,  and  be  a  partaker  in  them 
—where  no  man  trufted  to  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  but  to  the  patronage  of  fome  great  man  to 
fupport  it — In  fine,  where  women  are  nominally 
excluded  from  the  throne,  and  yet  the  country 
was  really  governed  by  a  fet  of  proftitutes  ? 

There  was  then  a  necejjity  for  a  change ;  and  if 
we  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  change  has 
been  brought  about,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  records  of  hiftory  any  example 
of  fo  great  a  revolution  accompliftied  with  fo  little 
violence  or  bloodfhed. 

Amidft  all  the  barbarity  and  folly  with  which 
the  mobs  in  France  have  been  charged,  there  is 
fomething  in  their  conduct  that  gives  mc  a  very 
different  idea  of  them,  from  that  which  I  have 
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been  accuftomed  to  ann^x  to  the  kwlefs  mobs  of  Mr.  chrifc 
other  countries.  Though  I  regret  their  miftaken 
violence,  I  fee  it  only  took  place  where  they  con- 
ceived diemfelves  threatened  with  the  greatest 
dang^l  and  while  I  deplore  their  needlefs  cruelty, 
I  cannot  at  the  fame  time  hinder  myfelf  from  per* 
ceiving,  that  they  imagined  themfelves  acting  as 
die  minifters  of  juftice,  appointed  to  take  ven-< 
gqmce  on  their  opprefTors. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  at  the  period  whed 
icveml  perfons  had  been  put  to  death  in  Paris 
without  trial  or  reckonings  and  at  that  moment 
when  the  fory  of  the  populace  feemed  to  have 
been  railed  to  its  higheft  pitch,  one  of  their  numbet 
having*  taken  an  opportunity  of  dealing,  was  in* 
fiandy  detefted,  and  punifhed  upon  thfe  fpot  by 
his  incenfed  brethren.  The  fame  fpirit  reigned 
through  all.  In  the  great  mob  at  Rouen,  while 
Mr.  G  was  in  the  country,  the  mob  rum- 

maged his  houfe  in  fearch  of  grain ;  but  finding 
none,  they  retired  without  doing  any  mifchief. 
Mife  G  ■  told  me  that  fhe  had  left  a  few  gui- 
neas in  a  drawer,  and  forgot  to  take  out  the  key : 
Ihe  had  no  expeftation  of  ever  feeing  them  more ; 
but  her  furprife  was  great  when  (he  came  home, 
found  the  drawers  had  been  opened,  and  the  money 
tumbled  about,  but  not  a  piece  miffing. 

On  the  1 3th  of  July,  fay  the  eleftors  of  Paris, 
the  mob  gave  us  information  of  a  man  who  f  jld 
narional  cockades,  and  had  forced  people  to  buy 
them  at  half  a  crown  each ;  whilft,  added  they. 
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Mr.Chrif-  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  they  were  only  wordi  a 
(hilling.    Thofe  who  accufed  this  man,  infifted 
that  he  fhould  be  treated  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
lefe  revolution  J  of  having  injured  the  revoludon. 

One  of  us,  continue  they,  paffing  the  Place  dc 
Greve,  offered  half  a  crown  to  a  poor  citizen  ill 
armed,  who  had  afiifled  him  to  get  through  die 
crowd.  "  Do  you  think  of  this  ?"  replied  the  man 
— "  money  to-day  is  of  no  ufe,  and  you  will  fee 
it.  Who  will  have  this  half  crown  that  the  gen- 
tleman offers  ?"— No  money,  no  money,  cried 
out  the  whole  of  his  companions. 

An  intelligent  obferver  (M.  Mazzei,  charg6 
d'affaires  from  the  court  of  Poland  at  Paris)  gave 
me  a  minute  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
before,  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Baililk. 
He  had  been  a  witnefs  of  the  whole,  and  from 
curiofity  bad  traverfed  the  ftreets  during  moft 
part  of  the  time.  He  declared  he  never  beheld 
fo  wonderful  a  fcene.  An  immenfe  number  of 
men  colledted  together  to  execute  any  great  pur- 
pofe,  always  form  an  interefting  (peftacle,  from 
the  idea  they  give  the  mind  of  irrefiftible  power. 
But  when  countlefs  thoufands  were  affembled  to 
deflroy  the  Baftille,  and  to  deliver  their  country, 
the  objeft  became  awfully  grand  and  fublime. 
And  the  condud  of  the  people  was  worthy  of  the 
greatnefs  of  this  defign.  Order,  fleadinefs,  and 
regularity  were  obferved  ;  determined  courage 
was  joined  to  the  coolefl  fortitude.  Every  coun* 
tenance  was  anxious,  yet  refolutes  every  mind 
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appeared  abforbed  in  one  objed— Gr/i&tf^o  efi  de-  Mr.Chnf- 
Ma^  was  the  firm  purpofe  of  all  hearts;  and 
every  one  (eemed  to  fay  to  himfelf,  I  may  peri(h 
ifl  the  attempt,  but  France  (hall  be  free  ! 

At  this  time,  the  city  was  wholly  in  the  power 
of  the  people.  They  might  have  pilh^ed>  bumt^ 
or  ravag^  it  at  pleafure ;  but  nothing  of  thb  kind 
happened ;  we  walked  more  (ecurdy  during  thefe 
dieadfid  nights,  than  in  the  time  of  the  Jpies  and 
fudUiiS  of  arbitrary  power.  There  never  *ras  a 
period  when  Paris  was  fo  free  of  crimes. 

And  after  the  BafriUe  was  taken,  it  was,  fay  the 
iame  peribns,  an  admirable  thing,  to  fee  the  people 
ddivering  all  they  had  taken,  even  to  the  coined 
money.  The  fpoils  of  the  Baftille  and  other 
houles  were  all  brought  to  us ;  gold,  filver,  dia- 
monds, all  were  given  up.  "  We  are  no  thieves," 
laid  the  people,  **  but  good  citizens." 

After  the  late  terrible  mob  at  the  hotel  of  M. 
de  Caftries,  who  had  challenged  the  patriotic  M. 
Charles  Lameth  to  a  duel,  the  preiident  announced 
that  though  great  diforders  had  been  committed, 
and  many  things  deftroyed,  yet  the  people  had 
not  carried  away  a  fingle  article. 

Truly,  Sir,  there  was  fomething  uncommon  in 
fuch  mobs  :  that  of  London  in  1780,  will  bear  no 
comparifon  to  them :  amidft  all  the  diforder,  and 
after  all  their  miflakes,  one  fees  fomething  like 
principle  in  their  condud.  **  But  how  came  the 
mobs  in  France  to  be  fo  cruel  in  their  vengeance  ?** 
The  friends  of  arbitrary  power  would  be  wife  not 
6  to 
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Mr.  Chrif-  to  ofk  US  this  qucftion ;  for  it  leads  to  this 
but  fevcrc  anfwer :  **  Their  fuperiors  had  fct  t 
die  exampk."*  A  defpotic  fyftem  of  govemi 
had  kept  them  ignorant,  and  confequently  iacv 
and  the  tyrannic  a£b  they  had  feen  or  hearc 
pra£tifed  on  their  fellow- citizens,  had  inured 
minds  to  fcenes  of  horror  and  barbarity. 
BaftUk  had  accuftomed  them  to  condemn 
punifli  without  trial  or  accufation;  the  fireq 
repetition  of  public  cafital  purAJbtJunts  (the  di(j 
of  civilized  jurifprudence)  had  familiarized  \ 
with  putting  men  to  death;  the  gibbets  of 
ftate  pointed  to  the  lantemey  and  the  racks j  ft 
and  wheels  of  eftablifhed  authorit)%  had  f^ 
habituated  them  to  (hut  their  ears  againfl  the 
of  the  dying,  and  to  abufe  the  bodies  of  the  c 

Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  true  fources  of  the  cru( 
praftifed  at  the  revolution.  The  ghofts  of  Fa 
Foulon  and  Berthier  are  gone  to  prefer  their  ( 
plaints  ^inft  the  old  tyrants  of  France, 
matter  will  be  tried,  and  the  deciiion  pafled 
executed,  long  before  the  men  of  1789  arrr 
the  world  of  fpirits. 

The  governors  in  France  had  the  people  ex 
as  they  had  bred  them  ;  and  it  might  have 
cxpefted,  that  whenever  they  got  the  power 
their  hands,  they  would  retaliate  upon  their 
preffors  the  fame  cruelties  which  they  had 
conflrained  to  praftife  on  each  other. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  diforders  that  took  j 
in  France  during  the   revolution,  we  ftiould 
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nember  diat  we  live  in  a  world  where  it  is  vain  Mr.  Chrif. 
tDe:q)eft  pure  good  without  any  mixture  of  evil.  ^^' 
Where,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  has/o  much 
been  gained  at  fo  Jmall  a  price  ?  II  n'efl  point  do 
maux  (faid  Mounier)  dont  la  liberty  ne  confole» 
point  d'avantage  qui  puifle  en  compenfer  la  perte. 
Put  tc^edier  all  the  number  of  perfons  wounded 
or  killed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  the  amount  (hall  not  be  found  equal 
to  that  of  their  fubjefts,  whom  .ambitious  kings 
have  (acrificed  in  z.  Jingle  batde  of  an  unjuft  war. 

Through  wh|it  ftruggles,  contentions  and  dif- 
tradions  did  the  Englifh  nation  pafs,  before  the 
eftablifliment  of  our  prefent  government  ?  Mr. 
Burke  reprobates  the  French ;  but  he  might  have 
RcolleAed,  that  we  have  adted  in  England  the 
&me  fcenes,  and  perhaps  dill  more  tr^cal  ones  than 
Acy  have  done,  in  order  to  fecure  our  liberties* 
We  have  not  only  bound  our  nobles  in  fetters, 
and  our  kings  in  chains  of  iron,  but  we  have  flain 
our  nobles  by  fcores,  and  aftually  cut  off  our 
king's  head.  The  difference  between  us  and  the 
French  is  only  this,  that  what  we  did  by  piece- 
meal, they  have  done  at  once,  and  really  with  lefs 
evil  to  fociety. 

Another  capital  defeft  in  M.  de  Calonnc  and 
Mr.  Burke's  reafoning  on  French  affairs  is,  diat 
they  afcribe  all  the  evils  that  have  happened,  to 
lie  revolution,  and  even  to  the  national  ailembly ; 
X)ncealing  the  real-ftate  of  the  cafe— that  they 
nay  invariably  be  traced  to  the  ancient  fyftem 
7  of 
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Mr.Chrif-  of  injuftice  and  defpotifm.  Often  have  I  heard 
^'  ,  in  die  national  aflembly,  this  phrafe,  "  Les  mauz 
infeperables  d'une  grande  revolution !"  pronounced 
with  pathedc  regret.  But  the  aflembly  were  bound 
to  fupprefs  their  feelings ;  they  were  bound  to 
confult  the  good  of  millions,  even  if  a  few  fliould 
fuffer :  they  did  not  permit  thefe  to  fufier  unno- 
ticed or  unpiued,  nor,  when  it  was  poffiblc,  un- 
avenged. 

"  Doubdefs  we  ought  to  regret  (laid  M.  Mou- 
rner) all  the  evils  which  the  capital  has  (uffintd* 
May  Paris  never  fee  again  thofe  terrible  moments, 
when  the  law  has  no  longer  any  power !— but  may 
it  alfo  never  again  experience  the  yoke  of  defpot- 
ifm ! — Whom  can  we  reproach  for  the  blood  that 
has  been  (hed  ?  Is  it  not  thefe  perfidious  coun* 
fellors  who  have  been  able  to  furprife  the  relipm 
of  the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  him  pre- 
vent, by  means  of  foldiers,  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation  from  entering  into  the  ordinary  place 
of  their  meetings — as  to  make  him  transforai  the 
aflembly  of  the  nation  into  a  bed  of  ju  dice-— to 
aflemble  at  an  immenfe  expence  an  army,  at  the 
moment  when  the  finances  are  in  the  greatefl  poffiUe 
diforder,  and  when  we  experience  an  awful  fcardty 
of  provifions — to  carry  this  army  to  Paris,  Vcr- 
failles,  and  the  neighbourhood — to  alarm  the  people 
for  the  (afety  of  their  reprefentatives — to  place  the 
inftruments  of  war  in  the  fanduary  of  liberty— 
to  remove  the  virtuous  miniflers,  who  enjoyed  the 
public  confidence — to  intercept  the  paflage  firom 
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Puis  to  Verikilles,  and  to  treat  the  fubjefts  of  the  Mr.Chrir- 

idng  as  the  enemies  of  the  date  ?*' 
So  abfurd  is  it  to  afcribe  thefe  diforders  to  the 

national  aflembly^   that  if  we  examine  into  the 

particulars  of  them,  we  (hall  find  that  almoft  the 
whole  of  them  arofe  from  the  enemies  of  the  ajfembly^ 
from  the  oppofition  made  by  interefted  individuals 
to  thofe  laws  which  were  neceiTary  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  nation.  Who  were  they  that  miiad- 
vifed  their  benevolent,  but  too  eafy  fovereign,  to 
fill  the  capital  with  troops,  to  furround  the  houfe 
where  the  affembly  met  with  armed  men — to  inter- 
di&  thdr  meetings,  and  force  the  deputies  to  re- 
dre  to  a  tennis-court,  where  they  joined  in  that 
immortal  oath  never  to  feparate  till  they  had  finifhed 
the  conftitution?  Great  diforders  followed  thefe 
arbitrary  proceedings ;  but  who  are  we  to  blame 
as  the  fource  of  them  ?  Who  were  they  that  ex- 
erted every  nerve  to  few  faction  amongft  the  people 
— ^who  printed  thoufands  of  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, and  fent  them  to  every  corner  of  the  king 
dom,  to  excite  the  provinces  againft  the  national 
afiembly  ?  Was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  people, 
who  looked  up  to  that  affembly  as  their  faviours, 
as  their  fole  hope,  could  fee  its  a6b  traduced,  its 
authority  reviled,  its  members  abufed,  and  their 
lives  threatened,  the  houfe  where  it  met  talked  of 
being  blown  up  by  gun-powder,  without  the  leafl 
emotion,  or  without  indignation  againfl  thofe  daring 
and  hardened  culprits  who  would  have  facrificed 
twenty-five  millions  of  men,  to  keep  up  their 
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Mr.Chrif.  ufurped  power,  and  unjuft  penfions,  drawn  fix>fli 
^  ^'  i  the  vitals  of  the  people  ?  If  a  few  rich  proprieton 
in  fome  provinces  were  plundered,  or  had  didr 
houfes  burnt  down,  it  was  not  till  they  had  excited 
the  vengeance  of  the  people.  How  few  of  them 
dare  aflert  that  they  did  not  provoke  their  &te  ? 
Let  any  man  fet  to  work  to  draw  up  a  lift  of 
thofe  that  fufFered  guilt lefs  in  the  French  revo- 
lution :  he  would  I  am  fure  be  afhamed  to  publiih 
his  catalogue. 

That  I  may  not  feem  to  exa^erate  what  tbcrc 
is  no  need  of  exaggerating,  I  (hall  in  a  note  give 
you  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  fome  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  aflembly  were  cha- 
rafterifed,  in  the  feimous  Addrejfe  aux  Provinces, 
eu  Examen  des  Operations  de  l^Affemblie  NaiumaU, 
which  was  circulated  with  great  care  all  over  Frana, 
and  of  which  the  motto  was,  "  Ih  tCorU  rien  refpeSi, 
e$  ils  veulent  qvCon  Us  refpe^e  *.'* 

The 


*  **  Who,  I  afk  you,  have  you  chofen  as  your  rqnefaiti* 
'^  tiYCS  ?-— Who  but  a  paltry  Rohcrfpterre^  who  was  never  koowB 
'^  at  Arras,  but  by  his  ingratitude  to  the  bifhop,  who  made  bin 
"  he  educated  ? 

'<  A  MiraheaUf  efcaped  from  the  gallows,  but  not  from  in* 
**  hmjf  and  whofe  very  name  is  become  an  abomiaatioD. 

**  A  Priucef  who  was  never  known  amongft  you,  but  hj 
**  his  gluttony,  his  love  of  money,  and  his  indifference  to  the 
**  opinion  of  the  public. 

**  A  Pcthion  di  V'dleneuve^  in  whom  you  have  never  bed 
<*  able  to  diftinguifh  any  thing  but  the  confidence  of  folly,  vA 

*<  who,  vile  inftrumcnt  of  fii^us  men !  refemblet  the  ciien 
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The  fame  reafoning  I  have  ufed  relative  to  the  Mr.  Chrifr 

ts,  will  apply  to  other  errors  or  evils  attendant       ^^' 

the  revolution.     If  a  people,  fuddenly  let  loofe 

m  bond^e,  had  committed  fome  follies  in  the 

t  moments  of  exultation,  on  the  recovery  of 

ir  liberty,  if  their  conduft  had  been  enthufiaftic, 

even  riotous,  a  wife  ftatefman  would  not  have 

'a  fiur,  who  are  ftationed  at  the  doon  of  theatres  to  make 
Dotfe  whflft  the  hrcc  goes  on  within. 

A  Bamavty  an  infolenty  ignorant  coxcomb,  in  whom*  ta- 
nts  fupply  the  room  of  principle  and  morality — in  a  word, 
hat  one  calls  a  droll* 

An  Abb6  Sieyes^  whom  you  faw  diflionour  himfelf  at  the 
lembly  of  Orleans,  and  who,  after  having  tned  in  vain  every 
ethod  to  make  his  fortune,  is  come  to  confound  all  con« 
itions,  in  order  that  he  may  rob  and  plunder  amidfl  the  dif- 
rdert. 

'  A  Clermont'Tonerrff  equally  defpifed  by  both  parties,  whom 
e  has  ferved  and  betrayed  by  turns ;  a  great  genius  for  (mall 
lings;  and  fo  fmall  a  one  for  great -obje6ts,  that  he  believes 
imfelf  worthy  of  foitune,  becaufe  he  is  deceitful  like  her; 
nd  who,  enviuus  of  all,  but  having  only  the  paltry  refources 
f  his  own  mediocrity,  knows  ambition  merely  as  the  impotent 
Q  love,  by  its  difquiets  and  jealoufy. 

'  A  La  Borde^  rich  by  means  of  40  millions  flolen  from  the 
ate,  the  financier  of  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  and  then  the 
toil  faithful  fupporter  of  defpotifm,  but  who,  after  having 
inched  himfelf  with  the  blood  of  the  misfortunate,  i^nfhes 
ow  that  for  his  fake  thofe  ranks  (hould  be  deilroyed,  which 
y  money  alone  his  could  not  attain  to. 
'  A  Gouy  d'Arcy^  who  has  not  been  able  to  efcape  contempt, 
ren  in  this  vile  aflembly." 

•uch  is  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  abominable  abufe  and 
fhood  of  thefe  unprincipled  and  bafe  writers.  Can  we  won* 
that  the  populace  (hould  have  been  kindled  to  indignation 
inft  them,  as  well  as  thofe  that  hired  them  \ 
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^'iS^^'  '^^  furprifed,  and  a  candid  ftatefman  would  have 
forgiven  them.  To  judge  of  fuch  a  people  from 
ourfelvesy  who  never  experienced  any  thing  like 
their  fituation — to  meafure  the  feelings  and  con- 
dud  of  men  at  once  brought  into  a  new  world, 
by  our  own  old  ideas— to  launch  forth  into  ela- 
borate criticifms  or  tragical  declamation  on  their 
errors,  marks  a  want  of  political  fagacity^  an  igno* 
ranee  of  human  nature,  and  a  narrownefs  of  mind 
ill  concealed  under  the  mafk  of  fuperior  wifdom. 
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A  N  O  NtMOU  S. 

WHEN  this  news  [of  M.  Necker's  difmiffion]  Hifloricai 
was  carried  to  Paris,  the  fury  of  dcfpair  tiic  French 
and  enthufiafm  animated  every  mind.     The  people  ^^^"^"^^""; 
confidered  Necker  as  the  only  pledge  of  liberty,  his 
name  refounded  from  every  fide,  and  the  faftion  of 
the  Palais-Royal  contrived  to  join  the  lefs  worthy 
name  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  fame  acclama- 
tions.    Their  buf^s  were  taken  from  the  fculptor's 
(hop,  and  carried  about  in  triumph.  Witnefles  have  ' 
fincc  attefted  that  a  few  voices  were  heard  to  cry, 
**  Shall  this  prince  be  your  king,  and  ihall  Necker 
be  his  minifter  ?*'  But  the  Parifians  were  not  quite 
furious  enough  to  give  their  aflent  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  propofitions. 

The  prince  of  Lambefc,  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  royal  AUemand,  ftationed  jufl  without  Paris,  ad- 
vanced into  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  difperfe  the  populace,  who  threw 
ftones  at  him ;  he  is  accufed  of  ajfajjinatign  becaufe 
he  (truck  and  wounded  fome  perfons  who,  perhaps, 
were  not  the  foremoil  in  the  attack  \  a  cafe  which 
frequently  happens  in  thefe  fcenes  of  confiafion. 

He  and  his  troops  retired,  nor  did  any  of  the 
furrounding  regiments  attempt  that  night  to  enter 
Paris,  which  fome  have  confidered  as  a  proof,  that 
die  miniflry  of  the  hour  had  foolijhly  rather  than 
mckidl;f  thought  it  was  eafy  to  overawe  Paris  by 
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Anonymouf,  the  prefencc  of  troops,  and  did  not  fore(ec  the 
neceflity  of  thofe  {anguinaty  meafures  which  thdr 
enemies  affeded  to  confider  as  decided  and  lefolved 
upon. 

All  regal,  all  judicial,  all  municipal  government 
was  now  at  an  end  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  one 
univerfal  panic,  dread  of  llaughter  from  the  army, 
and  of  plunder  from  thieves  and  banditti,  had 
feized  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  Parifians 
foon  prefented  that  extraordinary  fcene,  rare  even 
in  civil  commotions,  of  a  hundred  thoufend  indi- 
viduals animated  by  one  common  foul.  On  Mon- 
day the  13th  of  July  the  temporary  bodies  of  the 
eleftors  of  reprefentatives  took  the  command  in 
their  feveral  diftrifts,  and  were  obeyed  more  im- 
plicitly than  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  The  Gardes  Fran^oifes  offered  their 
fervices  and  were  accepted.  Thirty  thoufand  citi- 
zens unaccuftomed  to  arms,  were  armed,  nay, 
trained  to  feme  appearance  of  difcipline  in  twenty- 
four  hours :  a  green  cockade  was  firft  taken  (as  the 
emblem  of  hope)  and  then  rejeded,  for  the  finer 
famous  national  cockade,  red  and  blue  (the  colours 
of  the  arms  of  Paris)  intermixed  with  white  (the 
old  national  colour).  Some  plunder  and  mifchief 
did  adually  take  place,  efpecially  at  the  houfe  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Lazare  (a  truly  pious  and 
charitable  inftitution,  but  at  that  moment  fufpefted 
to  have  a  quantity  of  corn  in  their  granaries).  Many 
(lighter  robberies  were  committed,  and  the  robbers, 
when  taken  in  the  faft,  were  carried  to  the  Greviy 
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and  hung  on  the  rope  which  commonly  ferved  to  Anonymoitv* 
fiiften  a  lantern.  From  hence  originated  all  thofe 
barbarous  conceits  and  quibbles  about  lanterns^ 
which  have  fince  infedled  fo  many  of  the  French 
writings,  and  that  horrid  cuftom  of  conftituting 
themfelves  judges  and  executioners  in  the  fame 
moment,  which  the  French  people  acquired  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  have  not  forgotten  in  two 
years. 

On  Tuefday^  the  14th  of  July  (a  day  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind),  the  newly 
formed  army,  after  taking  arms  from  the  Garde- 
Mtuble  and  the  invalids^  who  made  no  refiftance,  • 
marched  to  fummon  De  Launay,  the  governor  of 
the  Baflile,  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  it  is  (aid, 
that  he  gave  them  ambiguous  hopes  of  compliance. 
A  number  of  Parifians  then  came  to  the  gates  to 
demand  arms  and  ammunition.  De  Launay  ad- 
mitted them,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  within  the 
firft  court,  is  generally  faid  to  have  fired  on  them. 
This  zQi  of  treachery,  from  a  man  fo  unpopular  as 
the  governor  of  an  odious  prifon,  and  fufpedled 
befides  of  defrauding  and  flarving  his  prifoners, 
inflamed  the  public  revenge  to  a  degree  that  blood 
itfelf  could  hardly  expiate :  but  as  Launay  was 
not  fufiered  to  live  to  defend  himfelf,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  know  whether  he  could  have  explained  or 
extenuated  this  apparent  treachery.  Bezenval  on 
his  trial  affirmed,  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
crime  imputed  to  Launay  :  however,  no  Parifian 
patriot  doubted  of  it ;  the  fortrefs  was  attacked 
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Ammymouf.  with  that  energy  which  refults  from  defpair ;  aod^ 
^  "  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  military  men,  thofe  feem- 
iftgly  inacceffible  towers  and  ramparts  yielded,  in 
two  hours,  to  a  volunteer  army,  fcarce  one  of  whom 
had  ever  beheld  a  liege  before.  De  Launay  was 
dn^ed  to  the  Place  de  Greve,'  murdered  by  die 
mob ;  and  the  favage  cuflom  of  infulting  the  tail 
remains  of  the  dead,  and  exhibiting^  their  heads 
upon  pikes,  as  the  defpot  of  Conftantinople  exhibits 
the  heads  of  his  difgraced  vizirs,  firft  cpnunenced 
in  this  inflance.  If  he  broke  the  laws  of  war,  as  a 
criminal,  he  deferved  it ;  but  the  example  has 
•  been  dreadful.— Crimes  beget  one  another — ^thc 
major  of  the  Baftile  was  murdered  with  equal 
cruelty,  although  he  is  now  lamented  even  by  de- 
mocratic writers,  as  a  man  who  was  merciful  to 
the  prifoners,  and  deferving  of  a  better  iate.  A 
young  man  of  fafhion  (the  marquis  of  Pelleport), 
who  had  received  kindnefs  from  M.  de  Lo&ie 
when  in  prifon,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  patheti- 
cally intreated  the  people  to  fpare  his  friend.  All 
intrcJaties  were  in  vain,  the  major's  head  was  cut  off, 
and  his  greatful  defender  could,  with  difficulty, 
efcape  the  fame  fate.  The  new-formed  *  /obBers 
of  democracy  loudly  exclaimed,  *'  LeS  us  bang  tbe 
wboie  garrifon  /'*  but  the  Fremb  guards^  who  had 
once  been  the  Joldiers  of  monarcby  (now  ftyled  /f* 

*  I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prore  from  hiftorf,  tbt 
ferocity  towards  enemies  is  the  leadsng  vice  o£  democracy  ;  that  bum' 
rious  diffipation  is  the  lea£ng  vice  of  European  immarchy  ;  whiV 
the  Oriental  dejpot  unites  them  both, 
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Tmtf)j  had  not  yet  forgot  their  old  monarchical  and  Amymoot. 

mStsry  bowmr  j  they  begged  mercy  for  thofe  fol- 

dim  who  had  once  ferved  under  the  fame  banners 

with  themfehresy  and  they  were  too  ufefiil  allies  to 

berefiifed. 
The  prevot  des  marchands,  M.  de  Fleflclles,  had 

becD^  in  the  mean  time^  detedted  in  a  correfpond* 
cacc  with  the  court ;  he  was  turned  out  of  his  office 
by  the  committee  of  electors — fhot,  as  diey  were 
conveying  him  to  prifon^  and  his  body  was  dif- 
merabered  in  the  fame  favage  manner. 

After  fome  hours  had  pafled  away  in  the  double 
intoxication  of  joy  and  revenge,  fome  humane  per- 
fons  recollefted  that  the  prifoners  ought  to  be  de- 
livered ;  their  cells  were  broke  open,  and  they  were 
conducted  in  triumph  round  the  garden  of  the 
Palais-Royal. 

Seven  prifoners  only  were  found  in  the  Baflile, 
mofl  of  whom  were  perfons  accufed  of  forgery, 
and  two  or  three  only  were  objeds  of  compaffion, 
as  they  had  been  detained  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  XVth,  and,  having  lofl  their  reafon,  had 
remained  prifoners  becaufe  nobody  knew  what  to 
do  with  them.  The  municipality  of  Paris  were 
obliged,  in  a  few  days,  to  fend  them  to  Charenton^ 
which  anfwers  to  our  hofpital  of  Bedlam. 

After  all  the  deteflation  excited  againft  the  queen 
and  the  comte  d' Artois,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
vi&ims  of  their  revenge  were  difcovered — whilfl 
nudcmoifelle  Pompadour,  the  idol  of  all  the  wits 
^  philofophers  of  thofe  days— the  idol  of  that 
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Aoonymoui.  Voltatrc  to  whom  the  French  arc  going  to  ereft  mo- 
numents,— that  infamous  idol  had  filled^  with  her 
viftims,  all  the  prifons  of  France. 

Any  one  inftance  of  a  miferable  being  confined 
in  folitude,  without  knowing  his  crime  or  his  ac- 
cufer,  till  his  reafon  finks  beneath  the  load  of  mi- 
fcry,  is  alone  fufBcient  to  fix  indelible  dilgrace  upon 
a  government ;— and  bold  muft  that  pen  be  which 
could  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Bajlile.  Had  the 
gates  of  that  horrible  fortrefs  opened  to  a  peaceahli 
deputation  from  the  three  orders  of  the  ft  ate  y  charged 
with  collefting  materials  to  prove  the  neceffity  rf 
thofe  laws  in  favour  of  perfonal  liberty,  which  the 
king  himfelf  had  left  to  their  confideration  and  finec 
votes, — fuch  a  day  would  have  deferved  to  be  cele- 
brated by  one  univerfal  jubilee  of  all  the  friends  of 
freedom.  And  I  cannot  yet  fee  any  reafon  to  believe, 
but  that  fuch  a  glorious  -day  would  have  taken 
place,  if  the  conftitution  of  the  23d  of  June  had 
been  accepted. 

But  as  the  event  now  (lands,  the  feelings  of  ini' 
partial  men  ought  to  remain  fufpended.  The  takmi 
of  the  Baft  He  has  betrayed  the  Jeer  cts  of  all  governmentSf 
republican  as  well  as  monarchical:  it  has  proved  that 
nothing  can  withftand  the  unanimous  force  of  an 
enr^ed  multitude  :  an  awful  truth  !  upon  whidi 
all  kings  and  fenates  fhould  meditate  in  trembling 
filence,  but  of  which  the  multitude  ought  ever  to 
remain  ignorant. 

Is  this  fpcaking  like  a  friend  of  defpotifm  ?  Then 
let  me  afk  thofc  fiholars,  with  which  our  feci  of 

indepcn- 
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independents  is  undoubtedly  well  provided,  whe-  Ananynm 
ther  Tacitus  is  a  friend  to  defpotifin  ?  and  then, 
whether  he  exprefles  any  tranfport  at  the  fall  of 
Nero  ?  Can  they  not  perceive,  through  the  veil  of 
his  obfcure  concifenefs,  that  his  deep-fearching 
mind  was  more  affefled  with  the  misfortunes 
threatened  to  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  want 
oi/ubardinatiim  of  the  foldiery^  than  gratified  by  the 
death  of  a  fingle  tyrant,  although  he  was  the  moft 
enormous  monfler  that  ever  difgraced  humanity  ? 
What  pan^yrics  are  beflowed,  both  by  Tacitus 
and  by  Pliny,  on  Virginius  Rufus,  whofe  uncom- 
mon merit  was  to  have  refufed  the  empiK  from 
the  hands  of  the  foldiery,  and  told  his  army,  that 
he  would  not  take  arms  againfl  a  tyrant,  until  the 
Jenate  had  ordered  him  ! 

If  any  citizen  of  Paris  had  made  a  fimilar  excufe 
for  not  arming,  his  head  would  probably  have  been 
on  a  pole  the  next  moment. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  provocations  would 
have  induced  the  national  aflfembly  to  have  given 
the  decifive  orders  that  would  have  fanSlioned  refift^ 
mice  by  force  of  arms  ;  for,  at  that  momentous 
period,  the  democrats  feem  to  have  yielded  the 
foft  of  honour  to  the  moderate  party,  who  always 
intended  refiftance  without  bloodlhed. 

The  aflembly,  on  hearing  of  the  difgrace  of 
Necker,  thought  that  its  own  ruin  was  determined; 
the  members  aflembled  on  Monday  the  13  th  with 
ihc  terrors  of  diflblution  and  imprifonment  before 

0^4  their 
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Anonrmmit.  their  eyes,  but  were  refolvcd  not  to  give  up  a  fin^ 
point.  Mounier  began  a  firm  yet  temperate  fpeech, 
by  acknowledging  the  great  and  immutable  lim 
that  muft  be  drawn  between  the  legiflative  and  the 
executive  power ;  a  line  which,  having  once  ac- 
knowledged, the  aflembly  has  fmce  pretended  to 
refpedt,  but,  in  feft,  has  continually  overpafied** 
He  owned  that  the  aflembly  had  no  legal  right  to 
direft  the  king's  choice  of  minifters ;  but  as  the 
choice  he  had  now  made  led  to  the  moil  dangerous 
confequences,  it  was  neceflary  to  vote  their  folemn 
and  grateful  thanks  to  M,  Necker,  and  declare, 
that  tht  new  miniflry  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  Lally  Tolendal  feconded  his  efforts, 
and  votes  of  a  limilar  nature  pafTed  almoft  unani- 
moufly. 

The  aflembly,  before  it  parted,  voted  a  famous 
refolution,  by  which  it  declared,  "  That  the  aAual 
*^  counfellors  of  the  king  were  perfonally  refponfi- 
*^  ble  for  the  prefent  misfortunes,  and,  for  all  that 
**  might  enfue."  Mounier,  in  his  anfwer  to  Cha- 
broud,  confeflfes,  that  this  vote  had  too  much  rc- 
femblance  to  an  ex  poji  fa£Io  law  ^  but  fays,  it  was 
neceflary  in  their  defperate  fituation.  The  kipg 
was  alfo  folicited  to  recal  his  troops,  and  to  entrufl 
Taris  to  the  guard  of  his  own  citizens.  He  gave  a 
general  anfwer,  "  That  he  was  deeply  afflidted  with 
"  the  melancholy  fituation  of  Paris ;  that  it  was 
"  impofiible  that  tlie  troops  he  had  fent  for  could 
♦*  be  the  real  caufe  of  it  3  tliat  they  were  indifpen- 

«  fably 
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'^  lahly  neceflary  for  the  prefervacion  of  peace  and  Atumfmmt 
"  order  j  and  that  he  invited  the  affcmbly  to  go  '  - 
^  on  with  its  labours." 

On  Tuefday,  the  14th  of  July,  meflengers  of 
ill  news  came  from  all  fides  to  the  court  (as  fad  as 
die  meflengers  in  the  Book  of  Job),  and  every  hour 
lOBOunced  fome  new  difafter ;  not  only  the  Gardes 
FroMfDiJes  had  deferted>  but  the  faith  of  the  whole 
mny  was  wavering.  The  national  troops  had 
(Iroi^ly  imbibed  the  idea,  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
Sg^t  ag^ft  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  foreign 
regiments,  who  had  never  been  popular  in  France, 
ind  who  were  dreaded  as  the  ready  inftruments  of 
[dunder  and  carnage,  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to 
hiive  been  very  cold  and  indifferent  to  the  caule 
they  were  called  to  fupport. 

At  laft,  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Baflile, 
and  the  fad  |ate  of  Launay  and  Fleflelles,  like  a 
thunderbolt,  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  fond 
prefumption  and  bufy  intrigue  of  the  French  court, 
^Vhether  any  fanguinary  projefts  were  then-  medi- 
tated by  thofe  courtiers  who  read  their  own  fate 
indiat  of  Launay,  can  only  be  matter  of  conjec- 
ture; for  the  wild  afTertions  of  their  enemies, 
thou^  fbll  repeated,  have  never  yet  been  proved. 

The  national  afTembly,  dreading  the  greatefl  evils, 
Solved  not  to  break  up  their  feffion,  but  to  pafs 
the  night  in  their  hall ;  a  fpirited  refolution,  which 
We  (hall  fee,  that  they  ought  to  have  repeated  at  a 
^  different  period. — It  is  faid,  that  the  king  was 
^t  m  ignorance  of  the  real  ftate  of  affairs  3  and 
J  that 
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AnoaymoiM.  that  about  midnight  the  due  de  Liancourt  brol 
into  his  apartment,  informed  him  of  the  who 
truth ;  and,  befides,  informed  the  count  d*Artoi 
that  the  Fariiians  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  heai 
This  lajl  piece  of  information  was  irrefiftible,  ar 
the  count  no  longer  endeavoured  to  keep  up  h 
brother's  courage.  The  mod  unconditional Jubn^ 
was  refolved  upon  ;  the  king  went  early  on  Wo 
nefday  morning,  without  any  guards,  to  put  hit 
felf  entirely  into  the  power  of  the  aflembly. 

In  his  fpeech  he  took  occafion  to  tell  them,  di 
he  knew  fome  had  dared  to  publifti,  that  the  pi 
Jons  of  the  deputies  were  not  fecure  :  he  aiked  if 
was  neceffary  to  contradift  fuch  criminal  repori 
belied  by  his  well-known  charader;  and  adde 
that  he  entrufted  himfelf  into  their  hands,  ai 
called  on  them  to  five  the  ftate :  concluding  wi 
the  information,  that  he  had  ordered  all  tl 
troops  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  zi 
Verfaillcs. 

This  fpeech  was  received  with  loud  acclamatiofi 
and  all  the  members  rifmg,  as  by  common  confen 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  palace. — Fn)m  th 
inftant  he  had,  in  effeft,  refigned  the  fovereignt 
into  their  band ;  and,  from  this  inftant,  the  middl 
party,  led  by  Mounier,  Lally,  Malouet,  were  n 
conciled  to  him,  and  feemed  to  have  relied  upo 
his  faith ;  whilft  the  friends  of  extreme  democrac 
Qither  feared  or  affefted  to  fear,  that  his  knowi 
irrefolution  would  throw  him  back  into  the  hand 
of  their  enemies:  confequently,  they  refolved  tofctte 

I)in: 
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Iiiin  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  and,what  was  much  Aooaynipaf. 
worfc,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  the  criminality  of 
the  means  by  which  thofe  fetters  were  impofed. 

The  Parifians  were  ftili  preparing  againft  fieges 
and  blockades ;  the  old  office  of  prevot  dts  mar^ 
tbands  was  fupprefled  ;  M.  Bailley,  formerly  known 
for  his  afbronomical  writings,  was  named  mayor  of 
Paris  5  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  elefted  to  the 
command  of  their  new-formed  army. 

A  deputation  of  eighty-four  deputies  was  now 
fent  from  the  national  ailembly  to  the  city  of  Paris ; 
not  in  the  dignified  manner  in  which  the  Long 
Parliament  might  have  ordered  the  earl  of  Eflex  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  if  it  had  concluded  peace  with 
Charles  the  Firft  :  no  !   the  revolution  of  the  14th 
of  July  flood  upon  a  very  different  footing.   How* 
ever  the  jufl  odium  of  the  Baflile   has  varnifhed 
over  the  events  of  that  time,  the  real  flate  of  &6ls 
is  no  other  than  this  :  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  cor- 
poration to  take  up  arms,  feize  the  king's  garrifons, 
and  put  his  officers  to  death,  if  a  frantic  apprehen- 
fion  has  feized  them  that  they  fhall  be  murdered  by 
the  king's  troops.     The  national  affembly  have,  on 
other  occafions,  (hewn  fome  jealoufy  of  the  princi- 
ple, that  all  garrifons  ought  to  be  entrufted  to 
burghi^rs ;  and  would,  probably,  have  fhcwn  more 
jealoufy  of  the  new- formed  republic  of  Paris,  if 
they  had  been  fafely  out  of  its  reach.     Their  de- 
puties, who  went  to  offer ^  almoft  to  implore^  peace, 
were  received  with  great  applaufe;  but  ftill  the 
general  miflrufl  and  fear  of  maflacre  remained  : 

the 
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the  king  himfelf  was  advifed  to  vifit  the-  city  a 

Paris,  and  on  Friday,  July  the  17  th,  he  refblvedoi: 

this  humiliating  and  dangerous  meafure;  fuUy  cast 

vinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  encountered  the 

peril  of  inilant  ailaf&nation.     He  was  received  li 

Seve  by  25,000  national  guards  (as  they  are  now  tc 

be  called) ;  the  procefiion  was,  indeed,  melanchol]! 

—•the  cry  of  "  Five  la  nation^'  alone  prevailed,  and 

the  favourite  cry  of  '*  Five  le  roP^  was  not  onc< 

heard  till,  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  he  had  declared 

his  afTeftion  for  his  people,  and  accepted  the  Pa« 

rifian  cockade.  During  a  fpeech  of  M.  de  St*  Merry, 

which  hinted  at  the  fuppofed  defigns  of  the  court 

s^ainft  Paris,  Lally  Tolendal  fays,  that  a  denial  fo 

involuntary,  fo  pofitive,  burft  from  the  king's  lips, 

that  it  was  impoffible  for  bye-flanders  not  to  be 

convinced,  that  it  was  the  language  of  innocence 

felfely  accuied.     He  returned  in  the  evening  to 

Verl^lles,  and  was  received  with  tranfport  by  his 

courtiers,  of  whom  many  had  never  expefted  to 

iee  him  again. 

Notwithftanding  the  fafe  return  of  the  king,  the 
vanquifhed  party  expefted  no  mercy  from  their 
enemies.  In  the  courfe  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
marlhal  Broglio,  the  Polignacs,  the  Luxembouigs, 
all  who  were  ^tn  fuppofed  to  have  accepted  pofts 
in  the  (hort  miniftry  of  three  days,  a^d,  lafUy,  the 
princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  the  count  of  Artois 
and  his  two  fons  (the  very  family  next  in  fucceffion 
to  the  crown),  all  difappeared  one  after  anodier, 
prote<%ed  by  the  broken  and  retreating  army  3  and 

after 
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ifecr  a  leries  of.  romantic  adventures  and  dangers,   Anoiymmn* 
teached  ^Jigland^  Germany,  or  Italy,  in  (afety— * 
but  a  (afety  at  once  (hameful  and  precarious. 

The  qtieen  alone  remained — tlic  queen,  equally 
hated  by  the  people,  who  fuppofed  that  flie  bad  in- 
duced  her  hufband  to  liften  to  the  count  d'Artois 
advice,  (he  was  left  by  thofe  favourites  who  had 
poifoned  her  unexperienced  youih  with  the  falfe 
tafle  of  prodigality  and  difCpation,  was  left  alone 
and  unprotefted,  to  confront  a  danger  from  which 
the  blood  of  the  great  Conde,  and  of  Henry  the 
IVth,  fhrunk  with  apprehenfion.  From  that  mor 
ment,  whatever  may  have  been  her  former  errors, 
ihe  becomes  an  objeft  of  compaffion  to  generous 
minds. 

Cazales,  d^Eprefmefhil,  and  Maury,  retired  for 
a  flwrt  time,  and  then  returned,  encouraged  by  that 
inviolability  which  the  affembly  perlifted  in  claim- 
ing for  its  members.  They  have  fince  continued 
the  moft  intrepid  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  die 
triumphant  party ;  but  that  party  very  well  know 
that  their  oppofition  may  be  defpifed  as  ineffedual, 
becaufe  Co  many  (even  of  moderate  men)  think 
that  they,  in  a  great  meafure,  caufed  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  France  by  their  obftinacy  in  refiifing  a  tem- 
porary union  for  that  verification  of  writs,  which 
Would  have  legally  fandioned  their  refpedive 
chambers. 

All  the  re&adory  nobles  haftened  to  renounce 
^  £mner  proteft^  and  held  themfelves  abfolved 

by 
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AiMNijflKMit.  by  necefficy  from  the  oath  taken  to  their  con(lka« 
ents.  It  was  agreed  to  bury  the  name  oi  ftaies-p- 
neral  in  oblivion^  and  the  name  of  national  aJfoMf 
was  henceforth  ufed  by  all  parties.  But  no  cod- 
ceffions  foftened  the  fava^e  fpirit  of  the  Parifians, 
and,  indeed,  much  pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  up  to 
Its  utmoft  height.  A  fong  was  fabricated  and  be- 
came the  mod  popular  vaudeviUe  at  Paris,  whidi, 
alluding  to  fome  phrafes  ufed  by  the  defeated  party, 
**  fa  n^ira  fas^^  this  bufinefs  can  never  go  on,  re- 
peated for  its  burden,  **  fa  ira^  fa  ira^^  it  will  go, 
it  will  go  on ;  and  ended  with  wifhing  all  the 
ariftocrats  to  be  hanged  at  the  lantern :  <<  tms  ks 
^^  ariftocrates  h  la  lanterned 

Thefe  barbarous  words  (which  are  fet  to  no  inele- 
gant tune)  have  been  fung  as  the  death  fignal^  "  Li 
fiptal  de  la  mort^^  as  Mallet  du  Pan  exprefles  it,  m 
every  part  of  France,  and  fome  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  them  into  foreign  countries,wlieie 
the  people  had  any  caufe  of  variance  with  their  ma- 
giftrates,  particularly  at  Geneva. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  word  ariftotnti 
(ariftocrat)  was  chofen  from  the  firfl,  inflead  of 
royalifte,  to  exprefs  the  viftims  devoted  to  popular 
fury,  probably  becaufe  it  was  more  difficult  to 
make  the  word  rcyaUJi  found  odious  to  a  French- 
man's ears.  But  it  is  a  much  more  dai^erous  woid 
to  be  made  the  ftnbboletb  of  party,  becaufe  it  is 
much  more  extenfive  and  undefined,  and  mig|)t 
devote  to  the  lantern  the  friends  of  the  r^ulic  rf 
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fieroe,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  England^  as  well  as  the  AwmyiMMt 
fuppoiters  of  the  defpotic  nobility  of  Poland,  or 
of  the  French  tyrannical  lettres  de  cachet. 

The  fruits  of  thefe  feeds  of  revenge  and  murder 
fooQ  appeared  in  the  horrible  deaths  of  Foulon,  an 
old  rich  financier,  a  man  of  bad  charader,  and 
fufpeded  of  having  accepted  a  place  under  M. 
Broglio,  and  of  Berthier,  the  intendant  of  Paris, 
and  Foulon's  fon-in-law. 

They  were  feized  in  their  flight,  dragged  to  Paris 
on  the  21  fl:  of  July,  and  murdered,  with  all  thofe 
dicumflances  of  refined  infult  and  inhumanity, 
which  are  notorious  to  all  Europe^  and  which,  very 
^(BTy  if  not  quite^  transformed  a  civilifed  city  into  a 
hifpdf  of  New  Zealand  cannibals.  I  never  heard  but 
one  imputation  denied,  that  of  the  mob  having 
obl^^  Berthier  to  kifs  the  head  of  his  murdered 
&d^-in-iaw» 

It  is  confefled  in  the  democratic  hiftory  of  the 
Involution,  ,that  the  mob  were  adually  going  to 
preient  him  the  head  for  that  purpofe ;  but  fomc 
degree  of  humanity  remained  in  La  Riviere,  the 
deBnr  who  brought  Berthier  to  Paris,  and  he 
obliged  them  to  take  away  that  dreadful  objed. 
BaiUy  and  Fayette  exerted  themfelves  to  preferve 
thefe  miferable  vidtims  for  farther  examinadon; 
\  but  foon  found  that  they  muft  either  abandon 
ihetn  to  the  populace,  or  (hare  dieir  fate.  La 
Fayette  exprefled  himfelf  with  much  indignation, 
and  thfeatened  to  refign  the  command  of  the  Pa* 
fifian  troops  s  but  was  perfuaded  to  retain  it|  in 
6  crder 
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AowTaotti.  order  to  prevent  greater  mifchlefs.  Heft  let  I 
native  of  England  be  permitted  to  remember  widi 
exultation,  with  what  eafe  the  lord  mayof  and 
common  council  were  able  to  refcue  the  bated 
JefTeries  from  th^  hands  of  an  Englifh  mob,  and 
that  too  in  a  moment  when  all  the  bands  of  go- ' 
Vernment  were  diffolved  by  the  flight  of  James 
the  lid. 

As  the  fcarcity  of  corn  ftill  continued,  fomtf 
fcenes  of  horrid  murder  had  adually  taken  placd 
at  St.  Germain,  Pontoife,  and  Poilly,  on  the  fup^ 
pofition  of  monopoly ;  others  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevented.  The  moderate  party  grew  alarmed^ 
and  Lally  Tolendal  was  one  of  the  firft  to  lay 
before  the  aflembly  the  dangers  of  that  increafiog 
&nguinary  fpirit. 

It  has  been  ufual  with  the  friends  of  the  Frcncfc 
revolution,  to  afk  whether  the  national  aJimHj 
ever  approved  of  the  crimes,  which  they  were  forced 
to  allow  were  unnecelTarily  committed.  To  which 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  middle  party,  as  well  as  the  ariftocntfSy 
concur  in  accufing  the  majority  of  that  aflemUy 
of  conniving  at  all  thefe  crimes ;  and  never,  even  to 
the  prefent  day,  having  punifhed  any  enonnity 
committed  againft  any  perfon  fufjpefted  rf  fevoitf^ 
ing  the  nobles  or  the  clergy. 

The  true  teft  of  the  liberty  and  impartial  jnj^ 

of  any  ftate  is  to  be  found  in  its  behaviour  towards 

thofe  who  do  not  love  the  governing  fusion.    Fof 

it  may  be  alked  in  the  words  of  fcripture,  with  * 

iiBaU 
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Iball  alteration,  ^^  If  you  arejuft  to  thofe  who  love  AoonyiiMt. 
"  you,  what  thank  have  ye,  for  tyrants  even  do 
"  the  fame  ?** 

But  the  writers  to  whom  I  allude  go  farther, 
and  pofitively  accufe  many  of  the  violent  patriots^ 
Mirabeau  in  particular,  of  inciting  the  mob  to 
vricked  a6Uons,  and  bring,  as  proof,  the  difficulty 
ribat  Lally  and  Mounier  found  to  carry  their  point, 
<irhen  they  propofed  a  proclamation  to  warn  the 
people  from  thus  making  themfelves  judges  and 
executioners.     One  fet  told    them    that  "  their 
^  bufinefs  was  to  make  laws,  and  not  to  attend  to 
^  a  few  diforders.**— Another  faid,  **  If  they  in- 
"  terfered,  the  town  of  Paris  would  declare  againft 
"  the  aflfembly,'*  which,  indeed,  I  believe  was  the 
great  motive  of  its   inaftivity.     One   cried  out, 
"  If  it  was  not  for  thefe  Parifians,  whom  you 
"blame,  you  would  not  now  be  fitting  here;" 
and  when  Lally  defcribed  the  horrid  deaths  of 
Bmhier  and  Foulon,  the  celebrated  patriot  Bamave 
ironically  afked,  "  If  the  blood  he  lamented  was 
"  fo  very  pure  ;**  whilfl  Mirabeau  told  him  "  it  was 
*'  a  time  to  think  rather  than  to  feel:**  to  which  he 
anfwered,  "  Tiberius  thought^  and  our  good  king 
"  Louis  the  twelfth  could  feel** 

Here  is  a  paflfage  in  a  fpeech  of  Mirabeau, 
which  is  commended  in  the  democratic  Hifloirc 
dc  la  Revolution :  "If  thefe  fcenes  which  have 
"  palled  at  Paris  had  pafTed  at  Conflantinople,  the 
"  mofl  timorous  charafters  would  fay,  the  people 
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AnoDymottt.  "  havc  donc  themfelves  juflice,  the  meafurc  of  ini- 
*'  quity  was  full,  and  the  punifhment  of  one  vi- 
'^  zier  will  become  a  leflbn  to  another.** — I  believe^ 
on  the  contraiy»  that  the  firft  impref&on  of  a  reader 
of  fuch  paragraphs  from  Conftantinople  would  bci 
to  thank  Heaven  that  he  was  born  under  an  Eurc^ 
pean  government ;  and  that  few  befides  Mirabeaa 
would  have  ventured  to  hold  out  the  crimes  of 
Conflantinople  as  an  excufe  for  the  crimes  of  the 
polite  city  of  Paris. 

At  lafl'the  fenfe  of  (hame  had  a  litde  effe&  on 
the  aflembly ;  and  on  the  23d  of  July  a  procb- 
matioh  was  decreed,  inviting  all  Frenchmen  to 
peace^  order^  and  tranquillity ;  but  it  was  worded 
in  the  lead  coercive  flyle  that  could  be  chofenj  and 
every  ftrong  expreflion  fuggefted  by  Lally^  diat 
*' whoever  excited  troubles  was  a  bad  atxzjoi^ 
and  that  '*  the  puniftiment  of  a  crime  was  itfcif  a 
**  crime  when  not  commanded  by  the  law," — all 
thefe  were  carefully  retrenched  firom  this  tame 
compofition. 

Necker  had  been  recalled  by  the  king's  letters 
of  the  1 6th  or  17th  of  July,  and  was  n©w  on  hfe 
way  to  Verfailles. — On  the  30th  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Paris,  and  thofe  voices  that  t 
few  days  before  could  hardly  cry  vhe  le  rdy  now 
made  the  air  refound  with  the  (houts  of  vive  M. 
Neeker*  He  endeavoured  to  make  an  excellcaC 
ufe  of  this  moment  of  popular  favour,  and  pc^ 
fuaded  the  Parifians  in  an  eloquent  Ipeech  to  bxA 
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orders  for  the  releafe  of  M.  Bezenval,  and  to  fet  AnoaTnuNif. 
tbe  example  of  a  general  amnefty,  which  might 
refbre  peace  to  the  agitated  kingdom. 

But  in  this  attempt,  fo  confonant  to  virtue  and 
humanity,  he  committed  two  important  political 
errors,  which  leflened  the  enthufiafm  of  his  ad- 
toirers.    The  firft  and  greateft  was  applying  to  the 
dty  of  Paris  for  the  liberty  of  an  accufed  criminal, 
and  for  a  general  pardon,  lince  no  power  but  the 
national  aflembly  (which  now  filled  the  place  both 
of  fovereign  and  of  parliament)  could  lawfully 
grant  either.     It  was  but  too  true  that  Paris  was 
afiiumng  the  fhape  of  an  independant  republic; 
but  the  aflembly  did  not  wifh  to  have  it  treated 
as  fuch,  although  it  had  not  fpirit  to  confine  that 
tuibulient  city  within  the  bounds  of  fubjedion. 
The  (tcond  fault  was  addreffing  the  eleSiors  of 
Paris  as  a  k^al  body^  whereas  their  proper  funftion 
Was  merely  to  cboofe  reprefentatives,  and  theParifians 
kad  only  flifiered  them  to  aflume  command  on 
the  13th  of  July,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  body 
of  men-  on  whom  they  could  rely.     It  is  not, 
Acwfore,  furprifing  if  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  feized 
tbe  diftri&s  of  Paris.     They  grew  enraged  againft 
Ac  joint  councils  which  fat  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Iwh  for  promife  which  they  had  made  of  Bezen- 
val*8  liberty,  and  for  a  proclamation  of  pardon  and 
peace  which  were  ordered  to  be  fent  round  to  all 
die  municipalities ;  another  tumult  was  threatened : 
4c  Hotel  dc  Ville  was  obliged  to  retraft  both 
dicfe  meafures,  and  the  eleftors  finding  themfelvcs 
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Monjmwus.  bccoitie  unpopuloT,  and  regarded  as  uiurpers,  w 
figned  their  places  in  council.  The  only  aflembly 
then  remaining  to  govern  Paris,  was  called  AffmiUi 
des  Reprefentans  de  la  Commune  de  Paris ^  with  the 
maire,  M.  Bailly,  at  their  head* 

A  deputation  was  fent  from  the  malecontent 
•  diilri6ls,  to  complain  to  the  national  aflembly  of 
the  promife  of  an  amnefty.  The  aflembly,  who 
had  more  than  one  reafon  to  diflike  it,  declared 
that  a  tribunal  Ihould  foon  be  eflabliflied  to  try 
the  late  minifliers,  and  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  accufations  againfl  them :  it  alfo  decreed, 
that  Bezenval  fliould  be  kept  under  fafe  guard  al 
Brie-Comte-Robert,  the  town  where  he  was  then 
confined.  This  laft  claufe  faved  his  life ;  for  dxf 
hiftorian  of  the  revolution  owns  *  that  nd  human 
power  could  have  prevented  another  murdef  \i 
he  had  been  brought  to  Paris. — ^Thirty  tfaoufimd 
frantic  Parifians  waited  for  him  a  whole  day  at  the 
Grevej  and  had  prepared  with  favage  pleafure  all 
the  inflxuments  of  his  death. 

It  was  high  time  to  put  fome  curb  upon  the 
revengeful  fpirit  of  the  people,  for  it  had  ipread 
into  the  provinces,  which  had  almofl:  all  taken  up 
arms  on  the  news  of  the  revolution  at  Paris.  Every 
man  was  ready  to  attack  his  own  enemies  under 
pretence  of  public  good,  and  above  all,  the  tenants 
thought  this  was  their  time  to  revive  every  old 
quarrel  with  the  proprietors  of  land. — The  firft 
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marks  of  this  fpirit  appeared  in  Franche-Comte,  Anaiyn^. 
where  the  pcafants  were  ftill  under  a  kind  of  vaf- 
&Ia^. 

M.  Mefinay,  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Befan9on,  and  known  to  be  attached  to  the  party  of 
the  nobles,  had,  in  order  to  fhew  a  forced  fatif- 
£aL&ion  at  the  ftate  of  things,  invited  hi^  neighbours 
and  tenants  to  an  entertainment.     Some  mifchief 
happened  by  gunpowder,  but  its  caufe  and  extent 
have  never  been  clearly  afcertained.    It  was  im- 
mediately faid^  that  Mefmay,  from  the  fanaticifm 
of  humbled  vanity,  had  defignedly  blown  up  as 
many  of  jhe  people  as  he  could  coUeft  together. 
The  I£Jt.  de  la  Revolution  tells  the  ftory  in  the 
fame  horrid  way  that  it  was  firft  reported.     Lally 
Tolendal,  in  the  moft  oppofite  and  ftropgeft  terms, 
calls  it  **  an  infernal  fahle^  which  was  buried  in 
**  oblivion  as  foon  as  the  calumniators  found  that 
the  tide  of  public  indignation  would  be  turned 
agsdnft  them."    The  peafants  of  Franche-Comte 
were  already  beginning  to  rife ;  the  horror  infpired 
by  this  ftory  haftened  their  taking  up  arms,  many 
g^ndemen's  feats  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
Ac  fame  dreadful  contagion  of  revolt  fpread  even 
into  other  provinces,  where  the  pealants  were  not 
cnflaved.— Here  follows  a  Ihort,  imperfeft  lift, 
given  by  tally  Tolendal,  of  fome  of  the  atrocious 
cniclties  which  were  the  firfi  fruits  of  liberty  in 
France  ♦.     The  reader  will,  perhaps,  take  it  for 

^  See  Mcmoire  dc  Lally  Tolendal,  pagei  104,  Z05,  io6. 
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AiMiyiiMiis.  the  annals  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  or  an  account 
of  the  Dragoonades  of  Louvois. 

"  In  Languedoc,  M.  du  Barras,  cut  in  pieces  m 
**  the  prefence  of  his  wife,  who  was  big  with  child,| 
**  and  died  of -terror. 

"  At  Mans,  M.  de  Monteflbn,  fhot  to  death  after 
•*  having  feen  his  father-in-law  murdered. 

"  In  Normandy,  a  paralytic  gendeman  thrown 
^^  intp  the  fire,  and  taken  out  again  after  his  hands 
**  were  burnt. 

"  A  fteward,  whofe  feet  were  burnt  off  to  make 
^*  him  give  up  his  mailer's  title  deeds. 

**  In  Franche-Comte,  Madame  de  Battenay, 
^*  forced  to  give  up  her  tide  deeds  with  an  ax 
**  held  over  her  head. 

"  Mad.  de  Liftenay,  who  alfo  gave  up  her  deeds 
**  with  a  fork  at  her  neck,  and  her  daughters  in  a 
•*  fwoon  at  her  feet. 

**  The  refpeftable  marquis  d'Ormenan,  a  paraly- 
<«  tic  old  man,  driven  from  his  caftle  in  the  ni^, 
**  purfued  from  town  to  town,  and  who  arrived  b 
"  the  canton  of  Bafil  juft  in  time  to  (ave  himfelf 
^*  and  his  daughters. 

"  The  count  of  Montefu  and  his  wife,  who  were 
**  held  for  three  hours  with  piftols  at  their  throats^ 
**  and  begged  death  as  a  favour  from  their  enemies, 
•*  dragged  at  laft  from  their  carriage,  and  on  the 
"  point  of  being  drowned  in  a  pond,  when  a  rep* 
**  ment  pafled  by  and  faved  them. 

^*  The  chevalier  d'Ambli,  taken  from  his  houfe, 
<<  dragged  naked  through  his  village,  his  hair  and 
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^  <^  eyebrows  torn  off,  and  thrown  into  a  dunghill,  Anonymoui. 
*^  whilfl:  his  tormentors  danced  round  him. 

**  The  baron  de  Monjuftin,  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  popular  gentlemen  (gendemen  who  fome 
months  before  had  figned  a  declaration  favourable 
**  to  the  people),  was  fufpended  over  a  well  for  an 
**  hour  and  a  half,  while  he  heard  his  enemies  deli- 
"  berate  whether  they  Ihould  drown  him,  or  put 
**  him  to  fome  other  death." 

I  almoll  wilh  that  Lally  had  been  mor?  particular 
in  thcfe  ftories,  becaufe  they  relate  to  diat  clafs  of 
fuffercrs  by  revolutions  who  deferve  more  pity  than 
princes  and  courtiers ;  but  their  truth  feems  unde- 
niable, fince  they  are  fhordy  told  even  by  the  author 
of  VHiftoire  de  la  Revolution. 

In  Ma9onnois  and  Beaujolois  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Saone  were  defolated  by  ftill  more  terrible 
becaufe  more  concerted  tumults.  A  village  attorney 
forged  an  order  from  the  king  to  deftroy  all  gcndc- 
men*s  f^ts  (called  chateaux  in  the  French  idiom). 
He  aflembled  fix  thoufand  followers,  fome  peafants, 
fome  thieves  and  fmugglers,  and  in  a  few  days  burned 
feventy-two  gentlemen's  houfes,  and  plundered  the 
churches  and  fmall  towns :  at  laft  the  gentlemen  af- 
fcmbled,  and  levied  a  kind  of  army,  and  on  the 
t9th  of  July  defeated  this  banditti  with  great 
daughter.  It  was  faid  in  foreign  newfpapers,  but  J 
know  not  if  with  truth,  that  the  lawyer  who  headed 
them  was  tortured  for  three  days  together,  to  make 
him  difcover  his  abettors,  and  died  without  con- 
(effine  that  any  one  had  fet  him  on.    A  kind  of 
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Anonymouj.  temporary  tribunal  was   erefted  at  Mafon,  and 

-         twenty  or  thirty  of  the  banditti  were  condemned 

and  executed.     The,  democratic  writers  arc   of 

opinion  that  this  tribunal  was  illegal,  and  its  fen* 

tences  and  proceedings  too  fevere. 

There  were  many  other  troubles  in  many  odicr 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Brittany  feveral  gentle> 
men  were  imprifoned  on  a  falfe  and  abfurd  accufa- 
tion  of  intending  to  give  up  Breft  to  the  En^ilh* 
At  Caen,  M.  de  Belzunce,  an  officer,  was  murdered 
with  all  the  cruel  circumflances  of  canmhalifin^  which 
Paris  had  taught  the  provinces,  becaufe  it  was  (iif- 
peded  that  he  had  excited  his  foldiers  to  infiilt 
other  foldiers  who  wore  the  national  cockade.  At 
Strafbourg  a  riot  happened,  in  which  the  troops 
got  intoxicated,  and  exerted  their  natural  rigbici 
judging  and  ading  for  themfelves,  in  deeds  of  oub 
rage  and  plunder.  But  thefe  particular  evils  weit 
not  fo  terrible  to  a  reflefting  mind,  as  th?  fiar  of 
one  univerfal  jacquerie  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  of  feeing  the  name  and  the  fpirit  of  thai 
dreadful  infurreftion  of  1358,  revived  in  thtbumaui 
eighteenth  century. 

The  democratic  writers  are  a(hamed  of  thefe  hor* 
rors,  and  endeavour  to  throw  them  on  the  ariftoaa- 
tic  party,  who,  they  fay,  excited  thefe  revolts  in 
hopes  of  diflblving  the  national  aflembly.  But 
what  individuals  of  that  forlorn  party  can  tbcy 
rationally  accufe  ?  Did  the  gentlemen  in  a  body  forge 
orders  from  the  king  to  deftroy  gentlemciCs.  feats  ? 
This  is  a  conlpiracy  fo  much  in  Mr.  Biges^  fijU, 
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hat  the  Rtvolution  biftorian  is  himfelf  afhamed  of  AoooynMut. 
flerdng  it.    Can  the  exiled  courtiers  and  princes        ^^"^ 
)e  fufpefted?    ^ppofing  them  capable  of  fuch 
urickednefs,  they  were  fugitives,  and  had  at  that 
ime  barely  money  fufficient  for  their  own  main- 
tenance.   The  author  fo  often  quoted  accufes  the 
petty  stents  of  defpotifm,  fuch  as  tax-gatherers,  for 
inflance,  who  were  afraid  of  lofing  their  places. 
This  is  not  quite  impoflible  \  but  the  democrats 
ought  firft  to  juflify  themfelves  from  having  em- 
ployed a  rabble  of  low  villanous  agents,  who,  in 
particular  cafes,  probably  went  farther  than  their 
mafters  intended.    It  was  the  democratic  books 
whidi  had  marlhalled  in  array  ^ainfl  the  great 
landed  pofleflbrs  all  the  enormities  (fome  true,  fome 
&lfe),  that  had  ever  been  committed  by  noble  land- 
lords fince  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  thus  had 
fuggefled  arguments  by  which  knaves  that  could    ' 
lead  might  feducc  the  poor  that  cQuld  not.    It  was 
not  the  ariftocrats  who  had  wrote  that  bloody  fong 
of  **  ^ous  les  ariftocrates  h  la  lanterned*  or  defigned 
thofe  equally  bloody  prints  which  Lally  Tolendal 
defcribes,  and  which  excited  the  people  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  who  were  called  their  enemies. 
Some  of  the  democrats,   Mirabeau  in  particular, 
always  affedted  a  carelefs  indifference  to  all  thefe 
talcs  of  horror,  as  will  appear  to  the  readers  of  his 
Courier  de  Provence  j  and  to  crown  the  whole  argu- 
ment^ the  national  affembly  has  always  endeavoured 
to  fupprefs  any  fbrift  refearches  into  the  caufcs  of 
thefe  tumults,  and  have  lately  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
quuics  that  were  flill  carrying  on  in  the  Mafonnois. 

With 
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^aonymouu  With  what  joy  would  they  have  produced  any  cn- 

dence  that  could  have  affefted  even  the  loweft  ^ent 

of  ariftocracy  ! — And  as  for  the  banifhed  princesi 

could    they    have    been    proved    to    have   cm^ 

ployed  fuch  a  monfter    as  the  lawyer  aforcmen- 

tioned,  their  rank  would  not  have  protedled  them 

from  a  fentence  of  death  in  any  country  unda 

heaven. 

As  thefe  horrid  fcenes  of  murder  and  {edition 

were  perpetually  going  on  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
non-payme;it  of  taxes  was  joined  to  all  the  other 
evils,  the  national  aflembly  began  to  be  alanned« 
On  the  4th  of  Auguft,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
move all  thefe  fources  of  confufion  by  fome  vigor- 
ous refolution.  The  vicomte  de  Noailles  obferved, 
that  in  the  prefent  fermentation  of  the  people's 
minds,  fuch  a  declaration  would  only  provoke  them 
to  worfe  violence,  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by 
fome  decrees  in  their  favour.  He  propofed  that  it 
(hould  be  voted,  that  all  taxes  fhould,  in  future, 
be  equally  fupported  by  all  citizens ;  that  all  thq 
feudal  rights  of  landlords  (hould  be  redeemable  by 
the  peafants  for  a  fum  of  money;  and  that  the 
mam-fKorte  and  the  corvees^  or  the  right  of  employ- 
ing the  peafant's  labour,  Ihould  be  abolifhed  with- 
out indemnity. 

The  (irft  of  thefe  articles  had  been  already  very 
nearly  agreed  upon  by  the  clergy  and  nobles  even 
before  the  meeting  of  the  ftates :  the  fecond  was 
the  great  point  in  difpute  betwixt  the  orders ;  the 
latter  article,  relative  to  the  main-morte  or  vailalagei 
was  a  reformation  at  which  the  king  had  laboured 

for 
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[or  fcvetsl  years,  and  which  was  exprefsly  propofed  Anonymow. 
in  the  declaration  of  the  23d  of  June ;  but  he  and 
his  minifters  intended  an  indemnification  to  the 
landlords. 

If  there  is  not  too  much  national  ^otifm  in 
quoting  the  example  of  England,  it  may  be  ot> 
(erved,  that  when  the  heritable  jurifdiSlions  were  abo- 
liflied  in  Scotland,  our  parliament  did  not  Hand 
upon  mctaphyfical  principles,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  government  to  lodge  juftice  in 
private  hands,  but  fweetened  this  bitter  potion  to 
the  great  lords,  by  purchafii^  thefe  rights  out  of 
the  public  money.  And  if  there  are  (till  any  relics 
of  the  feudal  fyflem  left  behind,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
diat  Britons  may  live  to  fee  them  extirpated  gra« 
dually  and  filendy,  even  if  we  (hould  never  boaft , 
of  **  the  glorious  night  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,"  nor 
(farike  medals,  nor  fing  ?V  Deum  on  the  occafion. 

That  night,  which  I  am  alluding  to,  was,  no 
doubt,  in  its  appearance,  extremely  honourable  to 
the  French  nation.  A  fpirit  of  generous  enthufiafm 
animated  the  whole  aflembly ;  the  nobles  renounced 
their  feudal  rights,  and  their  rights  of  hunting; 
the  clergy  their  tythes ;  the  deputies  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces governed  by  their  own  ftates,  renounced 
their  right  of  taxing  themfelves.  A  hundred  other 
petty  renunciations  were  voted  by  acclamation,  and 
room  could  fcarce  be  found  at  the  table  for  the 
deputies,  who  crowded  upon  one  another  to  fign 
their  renunciations  with  their  own  hand. 

But  notwithftanding  the  apparent  brilliancy  of 

this 
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Aoraymou^  this  fcciie,  I  Will  boldly  aflcit,  that  all  thcfe  fcri« 
of  laws,  moil  difficult  and  intricate  in  their  execu-* 
tion,  voted  in  this  romantic  manner,  were  not  fb 
likely  to  do  real  good,  or  to  promote  lading  con* 
cord  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  one  bill  to 
remove  one  grievance,  voted  according  to  the  1km 
forms  of  our  ads  of  parliament,  after  a  fiill  dif- 
cuflion,  and  a  fair  hearing  of  the  arguments  on 
both  fides. 

A  few  days  before  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  king 
had,  by  letter,  informed  the  affembly  of  the  fbniH 
ation  of  his  new  miniftry ;  the  great  feal  was  given 
to  the  archbilhop  of  Bourdeaux ;  the  nominatiott 
of  benefices  to  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne ;  and  the 
war  department  to  M,  de  la  Tour  du  Pin;  St 
Prieft  and  Montmorin  had  been   recalled  irith 
Necker:  the  three  firfl-named  were  members  of 
the  affembly,  but  from  that  time  ceafed'to  fit  and 
vote.     The  affembly  exprefTed  much  fatis&dion 
at  this  nomination,  but  this  fatis&dion  fbon  gave 
place  to  new  jealoufies.    Two  great  objeds  now 
occupied  the  affembly  ;  the  firft  was,  the  declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  the  fecond,  the  report  of 
the  committee  deflined  to  fix  the  grounds  of  die 
new  conflitution.     Of  the  firfl  performance,  fo  ad- 
mired by  the  Revolution  Society,  I  fhall  fay  litde  j  as 
I  have  often  declared,  that  I  leave  abfbrad  difputes 
to  fpeculative  authors  by  profeffion.     The  clergy 
and  the  nobles  are  the  firfl  to  allow  that  many  of 
its  articles  are  excellent,  but  compldn,  that  thejr 

have  been  cruelly  violated  whenever  their  interefb 
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irt  coitecnled.    I  (hall  only  obfcrve,  that  it  was  Anonymoii^ 
niprudent,  in  that  moment  of  general  fermentition, 
o  lofe  fo  many  days  in  metaphyfical  difcuffions ; 
Lnd  that  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  in  gene- 
W,  widiout  diftinftion  of  country  or  colour,  was  a 
ofh  meafure  for  a  nation  which  has  colonUSy  ^d 
:oimes  cultivated  by  Jlaves,  and  yet  is  refolved  to 
keep  thofe  colonies  at  all  events.    M.  Bamave, 
m  a  fubfequent  debate  on  the  lituation  of  their 
colonies,    was    the     firft  to    tell   the'  aflembly 
diat,  unfortunately,  the  rights  of  men  could  not 
apply  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  that  if  they  endeavoured 
10  make  the  application,  they  would  lofe  their  co- 
hmies,  impoverifh  their  trading  and  manufa6turing 
towns ;  and  that  the  common  people,  grown  defpe- 
sate,  by  the  difappointment  of  their  hopes,  would 
be  itady  to  fell  themfelves  to  the  eneitiies  of  the 
icvdiudon.    The  hiftory  of  the  troubles  in  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands,  or  even  in  St.  Domii^o 
alone,  the  difputes  between  the  governors,  three 
aflemblies  raifed  in  three  different  portions  of  the 
kland,  and  the  national  afiembly  in  France ;  be- 
tween the  whites,  thdr  flaves,  and  the  free  mulat- 
toes,  who  think  they,  as  freemen,  ought  to  have  a 
vote  for  deputies,  would  of  itfelf  fill  a  volume ; 
but  they  are  as  yet  impetfeftly  known  in  Europe- 
I  believe,  however,  they  fufficiendy  confirm  Mf. 
Burke's  exclamation,  — "  The  colonifts   rife  on 
'*  you,  the  negroes  rife  on  them  ; — troops  ^in  ! 
"  maflacres  !  tortures  !  hanging  ! — Thefe  are  your 
'' Rights  of  Men  n 
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Akooymoiu.  Juft  after  the  &mous  refolutiohs  of  the  4th  ofAtU 
guft,  the  king's  minifters  had  demanded  an  ao- 
dience,  and,  having  obtained  it,  the  archbifliqi  of 
BourdeaUx,  as  keeper  of  the  feal,  gave  a  melaochdjr 
{>i<5hire  of  the  difordered  lituation  of  France  ;  and 
Necker,  as  miniiler  of  finance,  demanded  that  the 
ailembly  would  fan£tion  a  loan  of  thirty  millions 
of  livres  as  indifpenfably  neceilkry.  This  losln  wis 
permitted  after  fome  objedions,  arifing  from  die 
infbudions  of  their  conHituents  to  complete  fbt 
conflitution  before  they  granted  fubfidies.  But 
the  aflbmed  admiration  of  the  patriots  of  Mi 
Necker  was  apparent  and  not  real ;  they  were  de* 
termined  to  (hew  that  they  were  not  influenced  hf 
zfrft  lord  df  ibe  treafury ;  they  altered  the  terms  of 
the  loan  into  others  lefs  &vourable  to  the  lenden  1 
and  thus  declared  at  once  to  the  nation  their  want 
of  confidence  in  thd  man  whom  they  had  extolled 
even  to  adulation.  The  confequence  was,  that  di6 
monied  men  immediately  clofed  their  purfe-fbii^i 
the  loan  was  never  filled  ;  the  failure  of  putdic 
credit,  which  might  have  been  kept  fecret,  was  be^^ 
trayed  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the  mofl  demooatic  of 
their  writers  is  forced  to  cenfure  the  aflemUy  od 
account  of  this  ralh  meafure.  HiJi.Rev.yro\.ni 
p.  355. — A  loan  of  eighty  millions  was  afterwards 
Voted  on  terms  propofed  by  M.  Necker  j  but  die 
efFeft  was  no  better,  the  firft  opportunity  had  been 
loft,  and  could  not  be  regained ;  the  taxes  were 
evaded  or  refufed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdoDi 
efpecially  the  hated  falt-tax  3  and  fmugglers  exer- 
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lied  their  employment  openly,  even  in  the  Very  AnonymMt** 

own  of  Verfailles.    This  fin  is  alfo  laid  to  the 

loor  of  the  difgraced  ariftocrats ;  but,  fuppofing  it 

iras  juftly  laid,  their  treacherous  iniinuation  could 

inly  be  founded  on  democratic  principles,  confe- 

riated  by  the  aflembly,  the  illegality  of  the  frefent 

axes  J  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  pay  no  fub- 

idy  againft  his  own  confent.     So  dangerous  may 

t  prove  to  infufe  abflraft  general  truths  into  un« 

tilightened  minds. 

A  fcheme  of  patriotic  contributions  was  now 
)romoted  ;  even  filver  buckles  and  gold  ear-rings 
vere  received  as  gifts  to  the  flate ;  the  king  and 
]ueen  (ent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  not  fo  much,  as 
flecker  cxprefies  it,  for  the  real  value  of  the  dona* 
ion,  as  to  gain  a  fmall  fupply  of  gold  and  filvef 
ibr  current  coin.   And  the  latter  end  of  September^ 
Necker  prefented  a  fcheme  to  the  afTembly  of  ^ 
ax,  which  Riclilieu  or  Louvois  would  have  flarted 
at,  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  the  fourth  part 
of  each  man's  yearly  revenue  to  be  fixed  by  the 
word  of  honour  of  the  contributor,  and  be  payable 
at  diflferent  epochs  in  the  courfe  of  three  years* 
This  fevere  tax,  almofl  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of 
tyranny,  one  of  the  moft  republican  affemblies  was 
obliged  to  vote,  under  pain  of  inflant  bankruptcy^ 
Mirabeau,  by  his  extraordinary  eloquence,  greatly 
contributed  to  their  refolution,  although  he  hinted 
all  the  time,    that  he  regarded  Necker  with  no 
cftccm  or  confidence ;  but  if  the  afTembly  refufed 
Nccker's  plan,  they  made  themfelves  anfwerable 

for 
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Aaonymouf.  fof  the  evils  that  would  follow.  This  miien^ 
ftate  of  the  kingdom,  confefled  by  the  mod  popu- 
lar joumalifts^  occafioned  the  renewal  of  the  moft 
atrocious  accufations  between  the  two  parties,  and 
gave  birth  to  more  extraordinary  fcenes  than  any 
that  had  yet  diigraced  the  revolution.  The  nobks 
and  clergy  were  again  accufed  of  confpiraciess^ainft 
the  revolution.  The  hiftorian  of  the  reVohition 
(vol.  iii.  page  227)  pofitively  affirms,  that  afub- 
fcription  was  feciedy  opened  for  the  murder  of 
good  citizens ;  that  priefts  and  nobles  iigned  this 

f 

profcription ;  that  it  was  refolved  to  inveft  once 
more  with  an  army,  both  Paris  and  Verfailles,  td 
diflblve,  fword  in  hand,  the  national  aflembly,  and 
to  kindle  in  all  the  empire  the  flames  of  civil  war. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  even  this  violent  writer 
does  not  accufe  prieils  and  nobles  of  kindling  a 
civil  war  to  defend  arbitrary  taxation  or  imprifon- 
ment,  but  to  defend  their  own  wealth  and  their 
own  honours.  Mounier  and  Lally,  on  the  other 
fide,  tell  you,  that  the  violent  republicans  were  re- 
folved, at  the  hazard  of  murder  and  civil  war,  to 
compel  the  king  and  national  affembly  to  refick 
within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  be  fubfervient  to  the 
influence  of  that  turbulent  capital. 

That  many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  tifed  raft 
language  is  probable ;  they  faw  their  ruin  deter- 
mined, they  faw  that  the  flightefl  obfervations, 
which  tended  to  make  their  difgrace  lefs  apparent 
and  their  fall  more  eafy,  were  received  as  an  affront 

by  the  violent  party  ;  and  by  La  Harpe's  conit^ffio" 
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(in  die  Mer^un  'deFrance)^  the  writings  in  every  Anonym 
coffee*houfe  ufed  to  exprcfs  their  hope  that  the  very 
wctfd  n^ili^  would  foon  be  baoiihed  from  the  lan- 
guage.    On  the  odier  hand,  the  courtiers,  and  the 
queen  efpecially,  might  very  lawfully  dread  a  com* 
puUatory  reiidence  amongft  a  people  who  had  diC* 
dnguiflied  themfelves  by  their  cruelty,  and  who 
received  the  name  even  in  fome  very  anti-ariftocratic 
newfpapers,  of  the  canmbals  of  Paris :  not  that  the 
pecq;>le  of  Verfailles  were  much  more  humane.     A 
ftnu^e  fcene  which  had  lately  pafled  there,  proves 
how  ftrangely  thc/overeigniy  of  the  people  was  inter- 
preted at  that  time.     A  man  was  condemned  to 
the  wheel  for  the  murder  of  his  father ;  he  pleaded 
in  the  excufe,  that  his  father  kept  a  miftrefs^  with 
whom  he  (the  fon)  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  that 
the  &ther  intcrferii^  one  day,  received,  unfortu- 
nately, a  blow  that  was  aimed  at  the  miflrefs.    The 
people  took  the  fon's  part^  and  carried  him  off  from 
the  place  of  execution.  Even  this  would  have  been 
tolerable,^  but  they  hung  up  a  woman  who  loudly 
condemned  their  condudt;  and  though  (he  was 
cut  down  alive,  yet  the  poor  creature  had  been  fo 
much  hurt  that  fhe  expired  the  next  day :  the  mob 
then  went  to  the  Garde  des  SceauXy  and  inflead  of 
imploring  the  pardon  of  their  own  crimeSj  loudly 
demanded  the  life  of  their  moft  obnoxious  crimi- 
nal, and,  I  believe,  obtained  it. 

However,  though  -the  fovereigrts  of  Verfailles  had 
aflumed  the  arbitrary  power  of  life  and  death,  yet 
Vcrlailles  was  not  a  walled  town,  like  Paris ;  and 
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Aiionrmmif.  ttierefofe  it  was  poffible  to  efcape  from  their  bloody 
mandates.     The  king  was  at  that  time  ftUl  at* 
tended  by  bis  gardes  du  corpSy  a  regiment  detefted 
by  the  people,  becaufe  it  was  endrely  compofed  of 
giPitUmen  (our  life  guards  here  in  En^andwere 
once  on  the  fame  footing,  but  it  was  found  im- 
pra&icable  here  to  keep  up  the  fame  r^uladon). 
Veriailles  had  its  national  guards,  and  they  had  put 
themfelves  under  d'Eftaing's  command,  but  they 
had  (hewn  little  inclination  to  refift  the  mobj  and 
ftiU  lefs  to  fight  againft  die  national  guard  of  Paris. 
The  old  gardes  FranfoifeSy  now  in  the  fervice  of  the 
town  of  Paris,  in  their  hearts  regretted  the  honour  of 
guarding  the  king,  and  were,  confequendy,  very 
open  to  the  fblicitadons  of  that  fecret  cabal,  who 
were  always  willing  to  renew  thofe  projefts  of  M. 
de  St.  Huruge,  which  la  Fayette  and  Bailly  had 
difappointed  on  the  30th  of  Auguil :  he  wrote  on 
the  1 6  th  or  17  th  of  September  a  letter,  mentioning 
how  he  had  detedted  an  attempt  to  perfuade  the  gre- 
nadiers to  fet  out  for  Verfaillcs ;  and  added,  •*  this 
"  inclination  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  the   few 
**  words  which  I  faid  to  them ;  and  I  think  no  more 
"  of  the  tranfedion,  except  that  it  gives  me  an 
**  idea  of  the  unceafing  refourccs  of  the  caballers  \ 
**  reffburces  inepujfailes  des  caballeurs.**     He  there- 
fore,  though  very  anti-ariftocratic,   believed  that 
there  was  a  dark  cabal,  an  under  plot  direded 
againft  the  prelent  poffeflbr  of  the  crown.     Mdu- 
nier,  Laliy,  and  all  their  party,  are  equally  pof- 
fefled  with  the  fame  idea,  and  fix  upon  Miiabeau 
I  and 
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and  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  its  heads.  I  do  not  mean  Anonymous. 
to  accuie  them  deciiively,  but  only  repeat  hiftori- 
cally  the  accufations  of  others ;  and  as  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  in  particular^  it  is  probable,  that  at 
woift,  he  was  the  inftrument  rather  than  the  bead  of 
the  cabal. 

An  inddent  that  pafled  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, increafed  thefe  fufpicions.    The  aflembly  had, 
in  (xrder  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  French  loyal- 
ty, declared  the  kill's  perfon  &cred  and  inviolable 
and  confirmed  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  as  efla- 
blilhed  by  the  Salic  law.    The  friends  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  propofed  to  declare,  that  the  renuncia- 
doDS  of  I^ilip  Vth  of  Spain  to  the  French  crown 
were  valid  and  legal,  and  therefore  that  the  Orleans 
bnuich  was  next  in  the  line  of  fucceffion  after  the 
reigning  branch.    This  great  queflion  was  talked 
over,  rather  than  debated,  for  three  days,  and  at 
lail  adjourned  from  confiderations  oi  prudence.    M. 
de  Virieu  has  attefled  upon  oath  {Procedurey  dcp, 
140),  that  when  he  reprefented  privately  to  Mira* 
beau  the  danger  of  offending  the  Spanifh  branch 
umucejfarily^   as  there  were  fo  many  heads    be- 
tween them  and  the  throne,  Mirabeau  anfwered^ 
that  the  queflion  might  not  be  far  difbmt ;  that 
(the  king  and  the  count  de  Provence  were  very  cor- 
pulent, and  might  not  be  long  lived ;  that  the  only 
ftmaining  dauphin  was  but  a  child ;  and  that  the 
count  d'Artois  and  his  children  might  be  regard- 
ed  as  fugitives,  and  almoft  outlaws  (i-peu^ris 
tx4ex).  Other  deputies  overheard  this  converfa- 
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Awyaottf.  tion,  and  no  doubt  fuch  as  heard  it,  and  already 
entertained  a  bad  opinion  of  Mirabeau,  did  not 
go  away  convinced  of  his  tender  regard  for  Ae  lives 
of  the  royal  &mily.     A  few  days  after,  about  the 
i8th  of  September,  La  Fayette's  letters  were  com- 
municated by  d'Eftaing  to  the  municipal  com- 
mittee  of  Verfailles,  and  they  were  perfuaded  to 
demand  an  additional  regiment  to  fortify  the  town 
agiainft  any  fudden  violence.     This  vequdl  being 
granted,  with  fome  difficulty  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders was  fent  for ;  but  immediately  the  foipicions 
of  the  common  people  of  Ver£iiUes  and  Pttrk  were 
inflamed,  and  the  orators  of  the  Pahus  Royal  af- 
firmed that  the  king  was  to  efcape  'firom  his  people 
under  the  efcort  of  this  regiment. 

Some  rough  *  drafts  of  letters  from  the  count 
d'Eflaing  to  the  queen,  found  when  his  papers 
were  afterwards  feized,  are  brought  as  a  idnd  of 
proof,  but  they  only  amount  to  vague  reports  of 
an  efcape  to  Metz,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
patriot  company,  a^d  it  appears  that  he  being  con- 
vinced how  often  the  irrefolution  of  the  king  had 
led  him  into  embarraflcnents,  was  afi^d,  lefl  he 
Qiould  be  influenced  by  fuch  ideas ;  but  had  not 
the  fmallefl  perfonal  knowledge  of  fuch  councils. 
For  my  part,  when  I  confider  the  utter  impofli-^ 
bility  of  refilling  30,000  men  with  2,000  (for 
the.  king  had  no  more  at  Verfailles),  I  cannot 
tl^nk  that  the  plots  of  the  king  amounted  to  moit 

*  Hift*  dc  RcToL  vol.  ill.  page  229* 
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than  a  wifh  to  Ihew  his  enemies,  that  if  they  drove  Anonymow. 
him  to  defpair  by  ufing  violence,  he  ftill  had  de- 
fenders who  would  die  in  his  caufe.  Btit  this 
meafure,  like  all  other  meafures  of  the  unfortunate 
French  court,  was  fo  ill  managed,  that  it  brought 
on  the  cataftrophe  which  it  was  intended  to  avert. 
No  fooner  had  the  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  at 
Verfailfcs,  than  (as  is  attefted  upon  oath)  the 
former  allies  of  Pariftan  liberty^  the  women  of 
pleasure,  were  detached  to  difluade  the  (bldi^rs  to 
abfent  themfelves  from  roll- calling,  and  to  be  guilty 
of  all  thofe  petty  afts  of  military  infubordination, 
which  provokes  officers  fully  as  much  as  greater 
enormities.  In  this  temper  their  officers  were  in- 
vited to  a  dinner,  given  according  to  the  ufiial 
etiquette  erf  the  fervice,  by  the  gardes  du  corps  to 
the  regiment  juft  come  into  garrifon. 

The  king  and  queen  were  injudicioufly  per- 
fuaded  to  vifit  them  after  dinner,  and  bring  the 
infant  dauphin.  They  were  received  with  the 
moft  extravagant  demonftrations  of  joy  and  loyalty, 
and  the  mufic  played  the  air  once  fo  popular,  *•  O 
"  Richard,  O  mon  rot !  I'univers  fabandonne'*  The 
banquet  continued  till  late  in  the  night,  and  ended 
with  complete  drunkennefs.  In  their  cups  they 
drank  the  king's  health,  and  refufed  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  nation ;  the  gardes  du  corps^  who  had 
never  quitted  the  white  cockade  for  the  ftriped 
Parifian  cockade,  are  fuppofed  to  have  declared 
their  refolution  of  not  wearing  it ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  de  FlandreSy  who  knew  diat  a  foldier 
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AamfmaoB.  with  that  famous  cockade  thought  himfelf  (uperior 
to  his  officer^  probably  concurred  in  it ;  but  the 
fuper-added  accufation  of  tearing  and  infuking  the 
national  cockade  has  been  denied,  on  the  oath  of 
all  the  gentlemen  prefent.  As  foon  as  the  news 
of  this  imprudent  banquet  were,  with  additional 
circumftances,  tranfmitted  to  Paris,  the  higjheft 
rage  was  excited  in  the  populace,  which  was  kqpt 
up  by  the  price  of  bread ,  which  had  been  very 
high  during  all  the  fummer,  and  now  amounted 
to  an  abfolute  fcarcity,  fo  that  money  itielf  could 
not  purchafe  bread  in  the  market. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  OStobcr  the 
fmothered  flame  burfl  forth :  a  number  of  women, 
chiefly  of  the  claflfes  before  defcribed,  with  men 
habited  as  women,  and  therefore  evidently  the 
difguifed  agents  of  confpiracy,  broke  into  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  plundered  it.  As  an  eflay, 
I  fuppofe,  of  the  bufinefs  of  death,  fome  of  them 
hung  up  a  poor  ccclefiaflic,  whom  they  met  on 
the  ftairs  ^.  Others,  more  cbaritabU^  cut  the  man 
down,  beat  or  kicked  him  into  fenfatioiij  and 
fent  him  home  to  recover  at  leifu^e. 

The  cry  was  univerfal  to  go  to  Verlailles,  de- 
mand bread  of  the  king  and  the  aflfembly,  and 
take  vengeance  on  the  gardes  du  corps ^  After 
feizing  a  magazine  of  arms,  and  forcing  open  the 
prifons,  a  detachment  of  Amazons  fct  out  about 
noon,  breathing  threats  and  imprecations  againft 

*  Procedure  Crimincllc  au  Chatckt,  dcpofition  44. 
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the  queen,  the  guards,  and  tte  clergy.  No  modeft  Anonynoui . 
tongue  can  repeat  half  the  language  of  thefe  aux* 
iluaries  to  liberty  \  and  every  humane  tongue  muft 
faulter  at  repeating  the  other  half.  The  party 
that  remained  behind  were,  at  lei^th,  difperfed 
by  La  Fayette,  and  his  national  guard ;  but  the 
latter  rcfufed  to  difperfe  them  by  any  violence, 
and  told  their  general,  that  they  could  not  fire  upon 
their  fellow  citizens  who  ajkedfor  bread.  The  (ame 
phienfy  of  going  to  Verfailles  ieized  upon  thefe 
troops  ^y  and  fome  of  the  grenadiers  phdnly  told 
La  Fayette  that  they  heard  the  king  was  an  idiot^ 
and  ibat  matters  would  go  on  much  better  if  a  coun^ 
til  qf  regency  was  appointed. 

Fayette  endeavoured  to  temporize  for  fome 
hours,  but  he  and  his  officers  being  afraid  for  their 
own  lives,  were  compelled  at  laft  to  yield;  and 
after  obtaining  an  order  from  the  mayor  of  Paris 
to  lay  before  the  king  the  uneafinefs  of  his  people, 
about  five  in  the  afternoon  he  fet  forward  with  his 
nadonal  army,  in  all  the  form  of  military  parade. 

Verfailles  was  beginning  to  take  its  (hare  in  the 
general  confufion.  The  firft  articles  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  which  enafted  that  the  national  aflembly 
(hould  only  be  one  houfe,  the  king's  fufpenfivf 
veto,  &c.  &c.  along  with  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  men,  had  been  laid  before  the  king  for 
his  fanftion ;  Mounier  had  lately  been  made  pre- 
fident,  and  his  enemies  were  already  prediding 

f  See  Procedure,  depofition  30. 
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Aooaymotti,  tliEt  his  pTcfideiicy  would  be  the  occafion  of  Ms 
falL 

The  king  fent  his  anfwer  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  Oftober,  and  his  anfwer  did  not  give  fatif- 
foftion. — Thefe  were  fome  of  the  expreffions  that 
difpleafed:  "  I  grant,  according  to  your  defirc,  my 
*^  acceffion  to  diefe  articles ;  but,  on  a  pofitift 
'*  condition,  which  I  will  never  depart  from,  that 
**  by  the  general  refult  of  your  deliberations,  the 
**  executive  power  (hall  have  its  entire  ctk&  in 
•*  the  hands  of  the  monarch." 

Thefe  words  certainly  fliewed  an  inclination  to 
capitulate  with  the  affembly,  and  not  to  furrender 
the  whole  kingly  power  at  once  to  the  difcretioii 
of  republicans :  but  whether  fuch  a  meanii^  de- 
ferved  the  treatment  due  to  a  tyrant,  I  leave  to 
the  confciences  of  all  honeft  men. 

Violent  debates  were  occafioned  by  the  king's 
anfwer,  and  Mirabeau  took  occafion  to  inveigh 
againfl  the  imprudent  fead  of  the  life  guards; 
another  deputy  faid  that  it  had  been  attended  with 
criminal  words  and  adlions  y  and  being  afked  if 
he  meant  to  impeach  (dimncer)  any  particular 
perfon  *,  Mirabeau  rofe,  and  with  looks  ci  fury 
cried  out,  "  Declare  that  the  king's  perfon  alone  is 
^^/acredy  and  I  will  bring  forward  the  impeach* 
**  mept  myfelf." 

Whilft  he  waited  for  an  anfwer,  he  repeated 
with  fuppreffed  rage  to  his  next  neighbours,  the 

*  Mounicr,  Appel  centre  M.  Chabroud,.  page  229. 
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names  of  the  queen  and  of  the  due  de  Guiche,  Anonyinflai. 
colonel  of  the  life  guards.  Mounier  values  himfelf, 
that,  by  exerting,  almoft  for  the  laft  time,  his 
authority  as  prefident,  he  flopped  this  (hocking 
qucftion,  which  would  have  certainly  led  to  that 
(hockii^  cataftrophe,  the  murder  of  a  defencelefs 
prinoefs,  which  many  people  fufped:  was  in- 
tended by  the  cahal. 

The  army  of  male  and  female  ruffians  were  now 
b^inoing  to  enter  Verfailles,  and  firorn  that  time 
the  confuiion  was  fo  great,  that  none  of  its  hifto- 
rians  have  defcribed  it  very  clearly.     The  gardes 
du  corps  are  accufed  of  provoking  their  enemies  by 
fomc  rafli  adions,  which  are  either  denied  or  jufti* 
fied  by  their  friends.     It  may  be  obferved,  once 
for  all,  that  the  indifference  with  which  the  patriots 
had  treated  the  murders  committed  at  Paris,  had 
convinced  the  real  or    fuppofed  ariflocrats    that 
diey  could  hope  for  no  proteftion  from  the  laws, 
and  that  force  alone  mufl  repel  brutal  force.     We 
cannoty  therefore,  wonder  if  they  are  fomctimes 
Kabk  to  the  imputation  of  beginning  the  attack 
when  they  once  heard   their  lives  threatened  by 
the  mob.     But  in   this  particular  inftance  I  do^ 
not  find  any  fufficient  proof  that  the  guards  had 
recourfe  to  illegal  violence.     The  garde  nationale 
of  Vcrfaillcs  was  rendered  averfe  to  them,  and  partly 
from  the  infinuations  of  a  M.  le  Cointre,  who  was 
fipom  the  firft  their  enemy  and  accufer.     The  re- 
pment  of  Flanders  had  been  gained  by  the  double 
fedudion  of  women  and  money.    The  king,  con- 
7  vinced 
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AwmymmiM.  vinced  that  their  finaU  number  could  do  lum  Qft 
real  (ervice,  fent  them  politive  orders  not  to  fiic^ 
and  about  fix  o'clock  ordered  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  leave  the  town^  while  fome  few  ftiU  !»> 
mained  to  guard  the  interior  part  of  die  palace. 
Whether  in  their  retreat  they  fired  raflily  upoo 
fome  of  the  banditti  who  infulted  them,  or  whedier 
thofe  banditti  fired  purpofely  to  throw  on  dicm 
the  odium,  feems  uncertain;  but  xht  garde  nsiimA 
of  Verfailles  took  the  pretence  to  fire  on  the  guards, 
exclaiming  firfl  that  fome  of  dieir  men  woe 
wounded,  and  vengeance  was  denounced  on  die 
regiment  firom  all  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  national  afleoiUy  was 
filled  with  enraged  women,  who,  by  the  moiidk 
of  their  orator,  M.  Maillard,  inveighed  againft  tfae 
ariflocrats,  who  occafioned  famine,  and  wore  wluie 
cockades ;  and  fomedmes  they  interrupted  die 
debate  with  oaths  and  menaces.  A  deputatkm 
of  the  mofl  decent  of  this  party  was  fent  to  die 
king,  along  with  the  prei^ent  M.  Mounien  The 
king  received  them  kindly,  and  iflued  the  fliougeft 
orders  that  could  be  given,  for  the  inmiediaie 
fupply  of  Paris. 

In  the  midfl  of  this  confufion,  the  moft  im- 
portant  of  all  poffible  tranfadions,  the  (an&ion  of 
the  leading  articles  of  the  conflitution,  was  fUl 
under  debate. 

Mounier  was  a  fecond  time  fent  to  the  king,  to 
demand  the  acceptation  pure  et  ftmpU  of  the  pro- 
pofed  articles.    The  king  granted  it,  and  Mounier 

returned 
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ittumed  with  this  momentous  aft  to  the  national 
ifliembly.  No  words  can  ezprefs  the  extravagance 
of  the  fcene  which  then  fucceeded.  The  women 
hid  got  completely  intoxicated ;  the  deputies  had 
moftly  fled  from  their  bacchanalian  fury ;  they  crowd- 
ed in  every  part  of  the  haU,  filled  the  feats  of  the 
deputies^  and  even  the  prefident's  chair  itfelf. 
Under  fiuh  aujpices  and  in  Juch  company  was  the 
national  conftitution  of  France  promulgated  ! 

Republicans  may  doubtlefs  delpife  the  violation 
of  att^  fo  infignificant  in  their  eyes  as.  a  regal 
fda€e\  but  can  they  refleft  without  horror  on 
diis  (hameful  violation  of  the  vuijefiy  of  a  npuhlicf 
America  ia  the  French  model :  Wafhington  is  their 
hevo»  Would  Wafhington  have  permitted  fuch 
infolts  on  legiflation  to  go  unpunifhed  ? 

Whilft  the  deputies  were  retreating  to  their 
homes,  hoping  the  word  was  over,  the  unexpected 
news  was  brought  that  Fayette  was  marching  to 
Verfiulles  with  30,000  men.  Signals  of  mufquetry 
and  rockets  were  heard  and  feen  at  a  diftance,  and 
/tfie  hoarfe  found  of  the  drum  which  Mounier  had 
ouifiMl  to  be  fent  through  the  (Ireets  to  fununon 
the  depudes  to  a  fecond  meeting,  founded  to  the 
iSrig^ted  inhabitants  of  Veriailles  like  the  prelude 
of  war. 

Fayette,  however,  fecms  to  have  come  with  pa- 
dfic  intentions ;  he  made  his  troops  flop  in  the 
avenue  of  Veriailles,  and  fwear  fidelity  to  the  king 
and  to  the  laws ;  he  prefented  himfelf  firfl  before 
the  king,  and  then  before  the  aflembly,  with  the 

appearance 
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Anonrmons.  appcafancc  of  great  fubmiflion  and  refpcft ;  he  hr 
mented  to  Mounier  and  his  partifans  the  meafimy 
which  a  powerful  cabal  had  forced  him  into  ;  and 
It  was  underftood  that  a  few  fubmiflions  from  die 
gardes  du  corpSj  and  their  adopting  the  nadonil 
cockade,  would  reconcile  every  thing.  About  tm 
or  three  in  the  morning  he  perfuaded  Mourner  tD 
break  up  the  aficmbly,  and  retire  to  reft ;  wtidt 
afterward  proved  to  have  been  a  fetal  error,  k 
is  probable  that  the  fears  and  fatigues  of  the  day 
had  quite  exhaufled  him ;  but  he  ought  to  htfe 
refiiled  nature,  and  not  have  clofed  his  eyes  b 
fleep  when  ruilians  were  waking  for  murder ;  and 
the  alTembly,  who  had  fat  up  one  night  fisr  dietr 
own  protedlion^  might  have  fat  up  another  for  the 
proteftion  of  the  king. 

The  difmay  and  embarraflment  of  the  court 
had  been  exceflive,  and  fome  fchemes  hi^d  even 
been  propofed  of  flight,  which  would  ceraunly 
have  been  followed  by  the  king's  depofition.  Moo- 
nier  hints  that  he  advifed  the  king  to  give  his  /nvv 
zoAJimple  acceptation  to  the  conilitutional  articles, 
though  he  himlelf  thought  many  of  them  veiy 
faulty  y  but  to  reiifl  courageouily  the  violent  attempt 
of  the  Pariiians,  and  to  call  on  the  national  aflemblf 
to  aflert  their  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  their 
fovereign.  It  appears  as  if  the  king  himfelf  was  dcfir- 
ous  that  the  queen  (hould  retire  to  fome  place  rf 
fafety,  and  that  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  fend  for 
the  royal  carriages,  which  were  (topped  by  thepeoptd 
The  queen  nobly  refufed,  and  (aid,  **  She  would 

"(lay 
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wftay  and  die  at  ihe  king'^  feet/*.  Her  wholft 
behaviour^  whilft  a  furious  mob  was  at  intervals 
ciirfi^g  her  and  calling  out  for  her  bloed,  is  attefted 
upoa  oath,  and  allowed  by  her  greateft  enemies 
CO  have  been  firm  and  coUefted  in  the  higheft  de- 
gsee  i  oiar  does  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  inte* 
ltd  one  fo  much  in  her  favour  as  the  fimple  depo- 
fidon  of  her  bedchamber  woman,  who  fays,  that 
at  two  o'clock,  **  La  reine  Je  amcba  fort  tranquUU^ 
**  wten^ — The  queen  went  to  bed  with  great  tran- 
quillity* So  much  coolnefs  at  fuch  a  dreadful 
moment  di^lay s  an  innate  greatnefs  of  mind>  which 
die  influence  of  bad  example  had  warped,  but 
could  not  annihilate  *.  A  fcene  was,  however,  at 
hand,  which  no  firmnefs  was  able  to  refift. 

At  fix  o'clock^  a  body  of  the  fame  rufEans,  who 
had  left  Paris  the  day  before,  broke  with  furious 
menaces  into  the  courts  of  the  palace,  feized  two 
of  the  life  guards  on  their  pofls  (MefT.  de  Huttes 
and  Varicourt),  dragged  them  into  the  outer  court, 
and  murdered  them  in  the  mofl  cruel  manner, 
their  heads   being  fevered  from  their  bodies  by 
the  unexperienced  hand  of  a  felf-conflituted  exe- 
cutioner, one  Nicolas,  who,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  had  prided  himfelf  in  beheading 
or  mangling  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
Another  pany  rufhed  into  the  queen's  apart- 

*  Her  mother's  courage  has  been  admired  by  all  Europe  | 
kit  Maria  Therefa  was  never  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  her 
Kit. 

tnents. 
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ipents^  roaring  out  <'  That  they  would  eat  iter 
hearty  and  make  z,fricaffee  of  her  Ivoir  •.*•  (I  bqg  ] 
my  reader's  pardon ;  but  it  is  necefiary  they  (hould 
fee  Parifian  liberty  in  its  true  colours.)  The  ccn- 
tinel,  M.  de  Miomandre,  after  refiflii^  a  few 
minutes,  opened  the  queen's  door,  and  called  out, 
^'  Save  the  queen,  her  life  is  aimed  at ;  I  fiand 
^'  alone  s^inft  two  tboufand  tigers.*^  He  was  (bon 
after  de(perately  wounded  and  left  for  deadt  but 
crept  away  unfeen,  and  has  fince  recovered.  The 
unhappy  queen  flew  almoft  naked  through  the 
apartments,  ftarting  at  the  found  of  piftols  diit 
were  fired  in  the  courts,  and  calling  out  to  every 
guard  whom  (he  iaw,  ^^  O  my  friends !  iave  my 
life,  fave  my  children.**  It  appears  certain  that 
the  attendants  thought  the  life  of  the  heir  tp  the 
frown  was  in  danger.  The  alarm  Ipread  &ft,  die 
children  were  hurried  -f  from  their  apartments,  and 
brought  to  the  king's  feet,  as  their  only  chance  of 
fafety.  Such  was  the  reliance  ftill  placed  on  die  1 
fuperftitious  refped  that  Frenchmen  pay  their  j 
king. 

The  king  had  been  awakened  by  the  nbiie,  aod 
flew  through  a  private  paflage  to  the  queen's  apart* 
ment,  alone  and  unprotefted,  to  defend  her  life* 
He  was  met  by  fome  of  his  guards,  and  elcortcd 
back  to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  found  her  in 

♦  Sec  Procedure,  depofitions  9,  18,  370,  375. 
^  Depofition  158. 
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fa&cy.    Some  (ay  flie  fainted  in  his  arms ;  but  the  AoQnynouf* 
dicumftances  of  their  meetir^  do  not  appear  in         "" 
aay  of  the  depoiitions. 

What  would  have  been  the  event  had  he  met 
Ae  ruffians  in  their  frantic  career  of  blood,  is  hard 
to  (ay  ;  perhaps  traditional  fuperflition  would  have 
^eaded  in  vain ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  as 
pnd  a  day  for  France,  as  Jome  writers  think  the 
3odi  of  January  is  for  England  ^. 

The  murderers  were  now  employed  in  breaking 

open  an  apartment,  where  the  perfecuted  life  guards 

,  bid  barricaded  themfelves ;  when^  in  that  critical 

r 

Imomenty  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  appeared. 

[  The  ruffians  were  with  fome  difficulty  perjuaded  to 
iiSSL-^-ferfuaded  and  not  farced  -,  for  the  national 
goaids  would  not  ufe  force  ag^nft  men  whom 
ihey  called  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  fome  of  them 
kd  feen  from  their  pods  the  murders  of  M.  M. 

*  It  nmjhe  ol]je£ied  to  this  implied  fimile,  that  there  is  a  great 
between  a  murder  hj  ru£Bans,  and  a  judicial  trial  and 


I  aaiwar,  that  the  difference  is  apparent  rather  than  reaL 
the  Firft  was  murdered  againft  the  fenfe  of  a  large  ma- 
of  bit  people ;  the  forms  of  juftice  were  but  a  mockery ; 
(acrificed  to  the  guilt  of  his  former  offences,  but  to 
of  Cromwell  and  Ireton»  whom  he  had  mortally  of- 
bj  clioofing  to  make  peace  with  the  pre(byterians  rather 
with  the  independantd.  Let  us  again  hear  Burnet,  who 
Mkieotly  prejudiced  againft  his  caufe  and  his  memory  : 
^  The  king's  trial  and  death  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft 
^*p^i-g  icenes  in  hfftory.  The  prelbyterians  and  the  body 
of  tly  city  were  much  againft  it,  and  were  every  where 
fiSuf  and  praying  for  the  king's  preferyation.'' 

Huttes 
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Aiioa)mMt.  Huttes  and  Varicourt,  without  attempting  to  Hm 
them.  Some  other  life  guards  had,  I  believCf 
been  killed,  and  all  were  in  dai^r;  all  woe 
hunted  from  place  to  place  by  their  enemies,  like 
the  proteftants  after  the  Saint  Bartelemi;  but  tbdf 
particular  efcapes  it  were  unneceflary  to  relate. 

The  king  himfelf,  attended  by  La  Fayette,  went 
through  the  palace,  recommending  his  guaids  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Parifians,  and  declaring  that  Aejr 
were  unjuftly  accufed.  He  now  appeared  on  I 
balcony  to  repeat  his  interceflion,  and  the  mob 
violently  called  out  for  the  queen.  Fayctlc  went 
to  feek  her.  She  hefitated  for  a  moment,  and 
afked  if  her  prefence  was  neccflar}'  to  appeafe  the 
people  *.  He  aflured  her  it  was.  "  Then,"  laid 
(he,  "  1  will  go,  even  if  I  was  fure  that  I  went  to 
"  execution" — au  dernier  Jupplice. 

She  did  appear,  bearing  the  dauphin  in  her  armSi 
and  dic  popular  fury  feemcd  a  litde  appeafed; 
although  fome  of  the  fpeftators,  whether  truly  or 
falfely,  ftill  thought  they  faw  amidft  the  oowdf 
mufquets  levelled  at  the  queen's  head  ^.  Pfeieiidy  ] 
a  univcrfal  cry  refounded,  "  To  Paris,  to  Paris  !* 
The  whole  royal  Family  were  now  at  the  mcicf 
of  the  people ;  nor  could  la  Fayette  have  infuicd 
ihcir  lives,  if  they  had  appeared  to  hefitate.  Thf 
king  aflcnted ;  papers  were  difperfed  around  to: 
convey  thcfe  tidings  to  the  crowd  j  the  melanchoff  ^ 

*  Procedure,  depodtion  190. 
f  Depofition  i6^« 
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preparations  were  foon  made,  and  xht  toyal  family  Anwymwifc 
fet  off>  preceded  by  the  bloody  heads  of  their  own 
guards,  accompanied  by  ruffians  and  infamous 
women  in  fa,vage  triumph^  and  efcorted  by  fome 
of  the  difperfed  obnoxious  regiment,  difarmed 
and  treated  as  prifoners  of  war. 

Mounier,  who  had  repofed  too  much  on  La 
Fayette's  vigilance,  was  awakened  at  eight  o'clock 
by  thefe  horrid  tidings.    His  imagination  pointed 
out  to  him  the  downfal  of  liberty,  no  lefs  than  tl\at 
of  monarchy.    He  hailened  to  the  aflembly,  and 
propofed  that  they  fhould  immediately  refort  to 
the  palace,  hold  their  meeting  in  the  great  faloon 
of  Verlailles,  and  affifl  the  king  with  their  advice 
in  this,  momentous  criiis.     Mirabeau    anfwered^ 
that  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  meet  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  this  anfwer  was  accepted  as  a 
fufficient  reafon.     Mounier  aflferts  that  the  joy  of 
Mirabeau^  of  Barnave,  and  the  more  violent  pa^ 
IrioiSy  was  indecently  apparent ;  whilft  the  others 
imagined  themfelves  furrounded  by  armed  men^ 
trembled  for  their  lives,  and  dared  not  utter  a  word. 
It  was  voted,  that  the  national  ajfembly  was  injepara^ 
bU  from  the  king ;  and  they  went  on  debating,  or 
pnetending  to  debate,  on  fome  trifling  fubjed,  whilft 
the  difinal  proceffion  was  moving  off  for  Paris. 

The  broken  remnants  of  the  middle  party  met 
the  next  evening  under  as  much  apprehenfion  as 
the  courtiers  themfelves,  convinced  that  their  own 
lives  were  aimed  at^  that  the  freedom  of  the  af- 
fembly  was  at  an  end,  and  that  its  laws  would  now 
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AnMyAoui.  [^  di&atcd  by  a  triumphant  £i£tion.  Some  «- 
folved  to  ilay  j  Mounier  and  Lally  Tolendal  re* 
folved  to  quit  the  aflembly. 

Whether  their  determination  was  bbuneaUlei 
Would  form  too  long  a  difcuffion.  Mounier^s  lift 
had  been  threatened  by  the  mob,  and  therefore  his 
enemies  have  dccufed  him  of  fear.  He  lays  in  his 
defence,  that  he  had  refolved  to  ftir  up  the  pro- 
vince of  Dauphiny  to  infift  that  die  nadk)nal  aflem- 
bly (hould  not  be  held  at  Paris,  and  to  dedafe 
that  its  decrees  could  not  pafi  as  bindii^  whilft  ic 
voted  under  the  influence  of  a  mob  and  an  anny  i 
and  other  deputies,  he  fays^  profefled  to  have  fimi- 
lar  intentions.  Whether  this  plan  was  lawful  is 
alio  a  matter  of  doubt  ^  it  might  certainly  have  led 
to  a  civil  war,  that  evil  which  Mounier  had  once 
ib  much  deprecated.  But  his  plan  was  loon  dil^ 
appointed  :  Bamave  and  many  of  his  brother  de- 
puties had  prepoiTefled  the  people's  minds  agiainft 
him  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  this  advocate  for  liberty 
Was  forced  to  leave  France,  to  fhelter  himlelf  from 
the  refentment  of  that  province,  which  but  a  few 
months  before  had  adored  him.  He  has  fince  re- 
lided  at  Geneva,  fully  prepoflefled  with  the  melan- 
choly fentiment,  that  all  his  efforts  had  only  ended 
in  enilaving  France  to  the  defpotifm  of  feftion,  in- 
Head  of  the  defpotifm  of  royalty. 

I  fhould  not  have  been  fo  minute  in  many  of 

thefe  litde  details,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  already 

defcribed,  if  they  had  not,  from  his  reladon,  been 

ridiculed,  and  almoft  denied. 

I  have 
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i  Wve  advanced  nodiing  but  wkat  is  aflerted  Aumjumn. 
tipoQ  the  oath  of  eye^witnefies,  in  die  depofidons 
taken  before  the  Chatelet,  omittii^  whatever  bears 
die  i^pearanoe  of  hearfay  report ;  and  I  know  but 
cf  one  material  b&  ai  iffue  between  the  contending 
fii^ons — ^Whether  or  no  the  ruffians  entered  the 
qtxen's  chamber,  and  fearched  hef  bed  ?  Mounier 
tahies  himfelf,  amidft  all  his  misfortunes,  that  he 
had  firft  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
kvrid  maffitfst  intended,  and  aftually  b^n  on 
dietfdi  of  Oftober^  and  thus  compelled  the  national 
aflembiy  to  ofdelr  its  authors  to  be  profecuted. 

Theie  aic  three  fyftems  laid  down  with  regard 
to  diis  events  which  muft  be  exphdned  to  die 


Some  think,  like  die  writer  of  Dupont's  Anfwer 
ID  Bmioef  ^^  that  the  revolution  was  already  e& 
^  fa£bed»  and  that  the  events  of  die  5th  and  6th  of 
^  Oftober  added  to  every  fpecies  of  atrocity  the 
^*  moft  perfeft  inutility/' 

Very  different  is  the  fyftem  <£  the  author  of 
IB/tma^  di  la  tUvdutum/^  who  calls  them  '*  &tal 
**  days,  if  in  refpeft  to  the  bloody  fcenes  which 
^  diey  prefented :  happy  days  in  refpeft  that  they 
^  laved  the  king  and  die  nation,  extinguifhed  the 
^  torches  of  civil  war,  and  ilifled  the  conipiracies 
**  formed  againft  the  conftitution -f  •"  If  thefe 
[    days  were  fuch  a  mceffary  Jufplement  to  the  Revolu-^ 

*  VoL  iiL  p.  398* 
^      t  I  htve  the  oftener  quoted  that  book,  becanfe  the  Mcrcun 
itproMCt  once  praifed  its  impartiality. 

T  2  tm^ 
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Anonymoui.  //^,  an  authof  may  then  be  excufed  if  he  hds  de« 
tained  his  readers  a  litde  too  long  on  their  (hnrlring 
tiunfa&ions.  May  it  not  ^rly  be  obferved,  that  a 
£milar  excufe  might  ferve  for  the  contrivers  of  the 
maflacres  of  Su  Bartelemi — "  We  Catholics  woe 
"  the  majority  of  the  nation,  we  wanted  to  (tifle 
^*  the  confpiracies  of  the  minority,  and  the  popular 
f '  fiiry  went  a  litde  farther  than  we  intended.'' 

The  third  fyftcm,  efpoufed  both  by  the  arifb* 
cratic  and  the  moderate  party,  is,  that  two  Odious 
jconcurred  in  raifing  thefe  tumujts  with  very  difir* 
ent  intendons.    The  republican'  levellers  meant  to 
jput  it  ennrely  oiit  of  the  power  of  king,  nobks, 
or  clergy,  to  ddfend  any  one  of  their  rights,  not 
only  by  arms,  but  even  by  legal  refiftance.    Ano- 
ther j^arty,  fuppofed  to  be  beaded  by  Minbeau, 
was  more  favourable  to  monarchy^  but  wiflied  to 
change  ^tiitmonarcb^  and  fet  up  fome  pbanism  of 
power,  under  whofe  name  Mirabeau  and  a  few 
more  of  the  cabal  (hould  govern  with  fupreme  au- 
thority.   The  objeft  of  the  firft  party  was  to  con- 
fine the  king  within  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  the  objeft 
of  the  fecond  was  to  terrify  him  into  flight ;  but  it 
was  the  intereft  of  both  to  unite  in  the  ufe  of  dw 
fame  means>  fedition  and  murder. 

The  limine  fo  often  laid  to  the  chargb  of  tte 
nobles,  is,  by  this  fyflem,  laid  to  the  charge  of 
thefe  faftions ;  for,  fays  Mounier,  could  the  cour- 
tiers wi(h  to  bring  the  enraged  Parifians  to  Vcr- 
failles,  when  they  had  not  troops  enough  even  to 
proteft  their  flight  ?  The  famine  ceafed  as  foon  a$ 

the 
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the  king  was  lodged  at  Paris ;  another  proof,  fay  Anonymous. 
his  advooites,  that  it  was  occafioned  by  the  rulers         "^^"^ 
of  the  people,  and  not  by  a  weak  disjointed  party, 
who  could  not  thus  have  produced,  and  then  put 
a  ftop  to  it  by  their  word  of  command. 

The  levelling  party  fucceeded  j  the  other  fa(iion, 
more  criminal,  becaufe  lefs  heated  by  enthuiiafm, 
were  baffled,  difappointed,  and  reaped  no  other 
harveft  than  difgrace  and  mortification. 

The  reader  is  left  to  judge  between  the  two  op- 
yofite  fyftems. 


Tj  %1R 
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SIR    BROOKE    BOOTHBT. 

^T^crh*  XHlZ^"^^  y^^  pcnnit  mc.  Sir,  to  hazard  a  ooih 
Hon.  ^-  W  jefture  ?  Twenty  years  ago  you  would  not 
Burke.  have  thought  of  this  revolution  as  you  do  now.  Iq 
the  f^e  caution  I  think  may  be  difcerned  (bmethiiig 
of  the  timidity  of  age ;  fome  traces  perhaps  of  die 
ftrong  impreffion  made  upon  your  vivid  ima^na- 
tion  by  the  violences  to  which  you  were  an  eft- 
witnefs  in  the  fummer  of  1 780.  In  your  dread  i£ 
diforder  and  mifrule  you  would  counfel  radier  to 
bear  the  ills  we  have,  of  what  magnitude  foever^ 
quemvis  durare  laborem^  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of.  '*  Your  refolution  is  ficklio^  9*cr 
**  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought/* 

As  the  foyrce  of  the  revolution  in  France  feems  to 
have  been  purer,  fo  its  procefs  has  hitherto  appeared 
milder  than  any  in  ancient  or  modem  ftory.    The 
journal  of  the  iiege  of  Londonderry  iumi(hes  more 
horrors  than  all  that  we  know  of  this  great  event 
A  few  obnoxious  heads  and  fome  voluntary  banifh- 
ments  liave  been  the  only  (acrifices  to  vei^eance 
and  the  infernal  gods.     Nor  can  thefe  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  any  new  fpirit  inflifed  into  the  people 
by  thp  diforder  of  the  times.    The  execudon  of 
M.  Foulon  cannot  be  compared  for  atrocity  with 
that  of  the  marechale  d'Ancre,  or  the  maflacre  of 
the  king's  guards  with  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo* 
mew.    And  yet  thefe  happened  before  the  baleful 

atmofphcrc 
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atmofphere  of  phiiofophy,  the  azote  *  in  which  no  sir  Brooke 
virtuous    or    faiutary  prgudice  can  continue  to  ^     ^  ^\ 
breathe,  had  poifoned  the  minds  of  men;  when 
thofe  very  principles  of  loyalty  and  gallantry  whofe 
611  you  fo  tenderly  lament  were  yet  in  their  meri- 
dian iplendour. 

The  humiliation  of  a  king,  and  the  terror  of  a 
queen,    form  under  your  pencil  a  very  pathetic 
pifture ;  a  tragic  and  affedting  lefTon  of  the  infla- 
biUty  of  human  greamefs.    You  feem  to  confider 
thefe  great  perfonages,  what  in  the  day  of  their 
prosperity  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  con* 
fider  themfelves,  as  above  vulgar  humanity.     In 
thrir  fufierings  I  fear  they  found  that  they  were 
mere  mortals.    For  my  part,  fo  far  from  looking 
upon  thofe  who  are  born  to  crowns  as  being  of  a 
fuperior  nature,  I  think  they  have  not  the  common 
cbanoe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.    It  is  out  of  our 
weaknefles  and  wants,  the  fweet  intercourfe  of  fer- 
noes  and  benefits,  that  all  the  focial  ties  of  charity 
and  benevolence  are  formed.    Men  will  feel  for 
others  what  they  apprehend  for  themfelves  : 

*  ■     -Non  ignara  mail,  miferis  fuccurrere  difco— 

They  will  labour  to  obtain  a  fuperior  rank  among 
thdr  fellow  mortals  by  fuperiority  in  learning,  or 
wifilom,  or  course,  or  ufefulnefs,  or  virtue.  But 
kings,  as  they  are  above  the  focial  neceflities,  fo 
they  are  above  the  focial  feeUngs  of  life,  Having 
no  equal,  they  can  have  no  friend  nor  no  competitor]^ 

♦Page  132. 
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SirBrook«  and  ftanding  on  the  pinnacle  of  greatnefs,  to  laboof 
^^^y-  ,  for  any  higher  elevation  by  the  common  means  of 
eminence,  muft  appear  to  them  like  adding  "  ano- 
*'  ther  hue  unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-li^t 
"  feeking  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnifli ; 
"  — a  wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs."— — 

As  to  the  unhappy  beauty  whofe  charms  fo  well 
deferve  to  be  recorded  in  the  fweet  ftrain  of  your 
eloquence,  I  mod  fincerely  join  with  you  in  pity- 
ing her  diftrefs,  becaufe  I  conceive  it  muft  be  very 
poignant.  When  you  go  forth  the  knight  of  this 
fair  unfortunate,  I  (hall  be  proud  to  be  your  fquire. 
In  the  mean  time  I  do  very  truly  hope,  that  together 
with  the  dignity  of  fentiment  becoming  her  high 
birth  and  ftation,  (he  alfo  enjoys  the  heartfelt  iatif^ 
fedtion  to  refleft  that  (he  has  not  by  her  own  con- 
duft  contributed  to  her  own  misfortunes;  that  it  is 
over  her  diftreffes  only,  and  not  over  her  &ulcs, 
that  her  friends  and  admirers  would  wifh  to  draw 
^     a  veil. 
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7i&^  Composition  and  Char  act  e'r  of  the 
National  Assembly. 


Mr.    B  U  R  K  E. 

THE  formal  conftitution  of  die  national  af-  Reflcaions 
femblyj  as  it  now  ftands,  is  exceptionable  yoj^fo^^' 
enough:  but  the  materials  of  which,  in  a  great  France. 
meaftire,  it  is  compofed,  is  of  ten  thoufand 
times  greater  confequence  than  all  the  formalities 
in  the  world.  If  we  were  to  know  nothing  of  this 
aflembly  but  by  its  tide  and  function,  no  colours 
could  p^t  to  the  imagination  any  thing  more  ve- 
nerable. In  that  light  the  mind  of  an  enquirer,  fubdued 
by  fuch  an  awful  image  as  that  of  the  virtue  and 
wifilom  of  an  whole  people  coUedted  into  a  focus, 
would  paufe,  and  hefitate  in  condemning  things  even 
of  the  very  worft  afpeft.  Inftead  of  blameable, 
they  would  only  appear  myfterious. — But  no  name, 
no  pow*er,  no  funftion,  no  ardficial  inftituuon 
whatfoever,  can  make  the  men,  of  whom  any  fyftem 
of  authority  is  compofed,  any  other  than  God,  and 
nature,  and  educadon,  and  their  habits  of  life  have 

made 
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Mr.Burke.  made  them. — Capacities  beyond  thefe  the  pdOfk 
have  not  to  give.  Virtue  and  wifdom  may  be  the 
objeds  of  their  choice ;  but  their  choice  confos 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  on  thofe  upon  whom 
they  lay  their  ordaining  hands.  They  have  M 
the  engagement  of  nature^  they  have  not  the  pro- 
mife  of  revelation  for  any  fuch  powers. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  lift  of  the  perfons  nd 
defcriptions  elefted  into  the  Iters  etatj  noduog 
which  they  afterwards  did  could  appear  aftonifliing. 
Among  them,  indeed,  I  faw  fome  of  known  laok; 
fome  of  fhining  talents ;  but  of  any  piaftical  tx- 
perience  in  the  flate,  not  one  man  was  to  be  fixiod. 
The  beft  were  only  men  of  theory.  But  whatever 
the  diitinguifhed  few  may  have  been,  it  is  die  fib- 
ilance  and  mafs  of  the  body  which  conftitates  in 
charader^  and  muft  finally  determine  its  direftioii. 
In  all  bodies,  thofe  who  will  lead,  mufl  aUb,  in  t 
confiderable  degree,  follow.  They  mufl  conferm 
their  proportions  to  the  tafle,  talent,  and  diQ)ofi- 
tion  of  thofe  whom  they  wifh  to  conduft  :  dicre- 
fore,  if  an  aflembly  is  vicioufly  or  feebly  compoM 
in  a  very  great  part  of  it,  nothing  but  fuch  a  fu- 
preme  degree  of  virtue  as  very  rarely  appears  in  Ac 
world,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot  enter  into  olctt* 
lation,  will  prevent  the  men  of  talents  diflemimted 
through  it  from  becoming  only  the  expert  inftro- 
ments  of  abfurd  projefts !  If  what  is  die  tefft 
likely  event,  inftead  of  that  unufual  degree  of 
virtue,  they  fhould  be  actuated  by  iinifler  amlfr 
tion  and  a  luft  of  meretricious  glory,  then  the  fecW? 
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part  of  the  aflembly,  to  whom  at  firft  they  confomii  Mr.Burke. 
becomes  in  its  turn  the  dupe  and  inflrument  of 
tbax  defigns^  In  this  political  traffick  the  leaden 
will  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of  their 
followers^  and  the  followers  to  become  fubfervient 
to  thp  word  deiigns  of  their  leaders. 

To  (ecure  any  degree  of  fobriety  in  the  propofi- 

UODS  made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public  aflemblyi 

Hnef  ought  torefpeft,  in  fome  degree  perhaps  to  fear» 

diofe  whom  they  conduft.  To  be  led  any  otherwifc 

tfaanblindly,  the  followers  muft  be  qualified,  if  not  for 

aftorSf  at  kaft  for  judges ;  they  mud:  alfb  be  judges 

of  natural  weight  and  authority.     Nothing  can 

ficure  a  fteady  and  moderate  conduft  in  fuch  af- 

iicmblics»  but  that  the  body  of  them  (hould  be 

{ptStiiAj  compofed,  in  point  of  condition  in  life» 

of  pertnanent  property,  of  education,  and  of  fuch 

habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  underftanding. 

In  the  calling  of  the  ftates-general  of  France,  the 

fiift  diing  which  ftruck  me,  was  a  great  departure 

from  the  ancient  couife.  I  found  the  reprefentation 

far  tlie  third  eilate  compofed  of  fix  hundred  per- 

(bos.  They  were  equal  in  number  to  the  reprefen- 

ttdves  of  both  the  other  orders.    If  the  orders  were 

la  ift  ieparately,  the  number  would  not,  beyond 

Ae  confideration  of  the  expence,  be  of  much  mo« 

acnt.     But  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 

Aonee  orders  were  to  be  melted  down  into  one,  the 

policy  and  jxtccBkry  eflfeft  of  this  numerous  repre- 

dotation  became  obvious.    A  very  finall  defertion 

fton  other  of  th^  other  two  orders  mud  throw  the 

power 
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Mr.Burkc.  powcf  of  both  into  the  hands  of  the  third.  In  tiBtf 
the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  was  foon  refolved  into 
that  body.  Its  due  compofition  became  therefore 
of  infinitely  the  greater  importance. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  my  furprife,  when  I  found  thit 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  affembly  (a  majority, 
I  believe,  or  the  members  who  attended)  was  com- 
pofed  of  praftitioners  in  the  law.  It  was  compofed 
not  of  diftinguiflied  magiftrates,  who  had  g^ 
pledges  to  their  country  of  their  fcience,  prudence, 
and  integrity ;  not  of  leading  advocates,  the  ^ory 
of  the  bar ;  not  of  renowned  profeflbrs  in  uiimrfi- 
ties ; — but  for  the  far  greater  part,  as  it  muft  in 
fuch  a  number,  of  the  inferior,  unlearned,  mediui* 
cal,  merely  inftrumental  members  of  the  prdkSitXL. 
There  were  diftinguiflied  exceptions ;  but  the  gene- 
ral compofition  was  of  obfcure  provincial  advocstts, 
of  ftewards  of  petty  local  jurifdidiocs,  country  «<- 
tornies,  notaries,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  minif- 
ters  of  municipal  litigation,  the  fomentors  and  oon- 
duftors  of  the  petty  war  of  village  vexation.  Fiom 
the  moment  I  read  the  lift  I  few  diftinftly,  and  vtfy 
nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow. 

The  degree  of  eftimation  in  which  any  profeffios 
is  held  becomes  the  flandard  of  the  eftimation  in 
which  the  profeflbrs  hold  themfelves,  Whatcftr 
the  perfonal  merits  of  many  individual  lawycB 
might  have  been,  and  in  many  it  was  undoubtedly 
very  confiderable,  in  that  military  kingdooii  ^ 
part  of  the  profeflion  had  been  much  Feuded, 
except  the  higheft  of  all,  who  often  united  to  their 

profefSonal 
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profeifional  offices  great  family  fplendour,  and  were  Mr.Burke. 
invefted  with  great  power  and  authority.  Thefc 
certjunly  were  highly  refpefted,  and  even  with  no 
final!  degree  of  awe.  The  next  rank  was  not  much 
efteemed ;  the  mechanical  part  Was  in  a  very  low 
degree  of  repute. 

Whenever  the  fupreme  authority  is  invefted  in  a 
body  fo  compofed,  it  muft  evidently  produce  the 
confequences  of  fupreme  authority  placed  in  the 
bands  of  men  not  taught  habitually  to  refped  {them- 
feives  ^  who  had  no  previous  fortune  in  chara£ter 
It  ftake ;  who  could  not  be  expeded  to  bear  with 
moderation^  or  to  conduft  with  difcretion,  a  power 
tf^hicfa  they  themfelves,  more  than  any  others,  muft 
oc  iurprifed  to  find  in  their  hands.  Who  could 
Batter  himfelf  that  thefe  men,  fuddenly,  and^  as 
it  weie,  by  enchantment,  fnatched  from  the  hum- 
bleft  rank  of  fubordination,  would  not  be  intoxi- 
sited  with  their  unprepared  greatnefs  ?  Who  could 
conceive,  that  men  who  are  habitually  meddling, 
iaring,  fubde,  aftive,  of  litigious  difpofitions  and 
unquiet  minds,  would  eafily  hW  back  into  their 
old  condition  of  obfcure  contention,  and  laborious, 
low,  unprofitable  chicane  ?  Who  could  doubt  but 
that,  at  any  expence  to  the  flate,  of  which  they 
underftood  nothing,  they  muft  purfue  their  private 
interelb,  which  they  underftood  but  toojvell  ?  It 
was  not  an  event  depending  on  chance  or  contin- 
gency. It  was  inevitable  ;  it  was  neceflary ;  it  was 
planted  in  die  nature  of  things.  They  muft  join 
(if  their  capacity  did  not  permit  them  to /ftf^)  in 

any 
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Mr.Burke.  any  projed  whick  could  prdcure  to  dieiii  &  Bt^Mi 
ttmjiitution ;  which  could  lay  open  to  diem  dioft 
innumerabk  lucradve  jobs  which  follow  in  the  tnoB 
of  all  great  convulfions  and  revoludons  in  the  fttts^ 
and  particularly  in  all  great  and  violent  pdmuti^ 
tions  of  property.  Was  it  to  be  expeftcd  that  d^f 
would  attend  to  the  (lability  of  property,  whofe 
exiflence  had  always  depended  upoii  whatever 
rendered  property  queilionable,  ambiguous,  and 
infecure?  Their  objefts  would  be  enlarged  widi 
their  elevation,  but  their  difpofidon  atid  halxtSi 
and  mode  of  accomplifliing  their  defigns,  iBoft 
remain  the  fame. 

Well !  but  thefe  men  were  to  be  tempered  and 
teftrained  by  other  def£tiptions,  of  more  fi)ber 
minds,  and  more  enlarged  underfbndings.  Wert 
they  then  to  be  awed  by  the  fuper-eminent  audio- 
rity  and  alirful  dignity  of  an  handful  of  counuy 
clowns,  who  have  feats  in  that  aflembly^  ibme  of 
whom  are  (aid  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  ? 
and  by  not  a  greater  number  of  traders,  who,  ikwfji 
fomewhat  more  inftruAed,  and  more  conipicooQi 
in  the  order  of  fociety,  had  never  known  any  thing 
beyond  their  counting-houfc  ?  No !  both  dicfe  d^ 
fcriptions  were  more  formed  to  be  overborne  and 
fwayed  by  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  lawyer5» 
than  to  become  their  countcrpoife.  With  fodi  a 
dangerous  difproportion,  the  whole  muft  needs  be 
governed  by  them.  To  the  feculty  of  law  was 
joined  a  pretty  confiderable  proportion  of  the  fr 
culty  of  medicine.  This  feculty  had  not,  any 
I  more 
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more  dun  that  of  the  law,  poflefled  In  Frwce  its  Mr.Burkfe; 

jiift  (^Simadon.    Its  profeflbrs  therefore  mufthave 

tbe  qualities  of  men  not  habituated  to  fentiments 

of  dignity.     But  fuppofing  they  had  ranked  as 

diey  ought  to  do,  and  as  with  us  they  do  actually, 

^     the  fides  of  fick  beds  are  not  the  academies  for 

fmmig  ftatefmen  and  kgiflators.    Then  came  the 

dealers  in  docks  and  funds,  who  mud  be  eager,  at 

toy  «xpence,  to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth  for 

the  Qiore  (olid  fubftance  of  land.    To  thefe  were 

joined  men  of  other  defcriptions,  from  whom  a& 

little  knowledge  of  or  attention  to  the  interefts  of  a 

great  ftate  was  to  be  expefted,  and  as  litde  regard 

to  tbe  ffadnlity  of  any  inftitution ;  men  formed  to 

be  inftruments,  not  controuls.     Such  in,  general 

vos  the  trompofition  of  die  tierj  etat  in  die  nadonal 

aflembiy ;  in  whidi  were  fcaxcdy  to  be  perceived 

die  ^^teft  traces  of  what  we  call  the  natural  landed 

inteieft  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  Britilh  houfe  of  commons, 

without  (hutting  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any  clafs^ 

is,  by  the  fure  operation  of  adequate  Caufes,  filled 

widi  every  thing  illudrious  in  rank,  in  defcent,  in 

hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulence,  in  cultivated 

talents,  in  military,  civil,  naval,  and  politic  dif- 

Unftion,  diat  the  country  can  afford.    But  fup- 

pofii^,  what  hardly  can  be  fuppofed  as  a  cafe,  that 

die  houfe  of  commons  (hould  be  compofed  in  the 

&ine  manner- with  the  tiers  6tat  in  France,  would 

^  dominion  of  chicane  be  borne  with  padence, 

W  even  conceived  without  horror  ?  God  forbid  I 

Oiould 
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Mr.Burkc.  fliould  ihfinuate  any  thing  derc^tory  to  that  pro* 
feflion,  which  is  another  priefthood,  adminifienng 
the  rites  of  facred  juftice.  But  whilft  I  revere  mdi 
'  in  the  funftions  which  belong  to  them,  and  would 
do  as  much  as  one  man  can  do,  to  pretrent  their 
exclufion  from  any,  I  cannot,  to  flatter  them,  ^ve 
the  lie  to  nature.  They  are  good  and  ulpful  in 
the  compofition ;  they  mufl  be  mifchievous  if  they 
preponderate  fo  as  virtually  to  become  the  whole. 
Theif  very  excellence  in  their  peculiar  fundions 
may  be  £ir  from  a  quaHfication  for  others.  It  can- 
not efcape  obfervation,  that  when  men  are  too  much 
confined  to  profeiEonal  and  faculty  habits,  and,  as 
it  were,  inveterate  in  the  recurrent  employment  of 
that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  diiabled  than 
qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  mankind,  on  experience  in  mixed  afl^irs^  on  a 
comprehenlive  connefted  view  of  the  various  com- 
plicated external  and  internal  interefts  which  go  to 
the  formation  of  that  multifarious  thing  called  a 
ftate. 

After  all,  if  the  houfe  of  commons  wer?  to  have 
an  wholly  profefEonal  and  faculty ''  compofitioDi 
what  is  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  dr- 
cumfcribed  and  fhut  in  by  the  immoveable  barriers 
of  laws,  ufages,  pofitive  rules  of  doftrine  and  prac- 
tice, counterpoized  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and 
every  moment  of  its  exiftence  at  the  difcredon  of 
the  crown  to  continue,  prorogue,  or  diflblve  us? 
The  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  direft  or  in- 
direft,  is  indeed  great ;  and  long  may  it  be  aUc  to 
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rvc  Its  grcatncfs,  and  the  fpirit  belonging  to  MnBurkc. 
greatnefs^  at  the  full ; .  and  it  will  do  fo^  as 
as  it  can  keep  the  breakers  of  law  in  India 
becoming  the  makers  of  la>v  for  England* 
power,  however,  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
1  leaft  diminiQied,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
1,  compared  to  that  refiding  in  a  fettled  ma- 
of  your  national  affembly*  That  affembly, 
the  deftrudion  of  the  orders,  has  no  funda- 
al  law,  no  ftriA-  convention,  no  refpefted 
;  to  reftrain  it.  Inflead  of  finding  themfelves 
;ed  to  conform  to  a  fixed  conftitution,  they 
a  power  to  make  a  conflitutipn  which  ihall 
>rm  to  their  defigns.  Nothing  in  heaven  or 
I  earth  can  ferve  as  a  controiil  on  them« 
It  ought  to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  dif* 
ions,  that  are  qualified,  or  that  dare,  not  only 
lake  laws  under  a  fixed  conftitution,  but  at 
heat  to  ftrike  out  a  totally  new  conftitution 
great  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  from 
[nonarch  on  the  throne  to  the  veftry  of  a 
h  ?  But — ^^  fools  rujh  in  where  angels  fear  to 
'ody  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  unbounded  power, 
indefined  and  undefinable  purpofes,  the  evil 
moral  and  almoft  phyfical  inaptitude  of  the 
to  the  fun£lion  muft  be  the  greatcft  we  can 
eive  to  happen  in  the  management  of  human 
rs. 

!aving  confidered  the  compofition  of  the  third 
e  as  it  ftood  in  its  original  frame,  I  took  a 
'  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy.     There 

U  too 
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Mr.Barkc.  tfoo  it  appeared^  that  full  as  little  regard  was  liad 
to  the  general  fccurity  of  property,  or  to  the  ap« 
titude  of  the  deputies  for  their  public  purpofesy 
in  the  principles  of  their  eledion.  That  deftion 
was  fo  contrived  as  to  fend  a  very  large  proper^ 
don  of  mere  country  curates^  to  the  great  and 
arduous  work  of  new  modelling  a  date ;  men  who 
never  had  feen  the  date  Co  much  as  in  a  pifture ; 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the 
bounds  of  an  obfcure  village ;  who,  immerfed  ia 
hopelefs  poverty,  could  regard  all  property  whe- 
ther fecular  or  ecdefiaflica],  with  no  other  eye 
than  that  of  envy ;  among  whom  muft  be  many^ 
who,  for  the  fmalleft  hope  of  the  meaneftdiri* 
dend  in  plunder^  would  readily  join  in  anyaC* 
tempts  upon  a  body  of  wealthy  in  whidi  they 
could  hardly  look  to  have  any  (barey  ex- 
cept in  a  general  fcramble.  Inftead  of  balancing 
the  power  of  the  adive  chicaners  in  the  other 
aflembly,  thefe  curates  mud  neceflarily  become 
the  aftive  coadjutors,  or  at  bed  the  paffive  in^ 
drumoits  of  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  ha- 
bitually guided  in  their  petty  village  concerns. 
They  too  could  hardly  be  the  mod  confcientious 
of  their  kind,  who,  prefuming  upon  their  incom- 
petent underdanding,  could  intrigue  for  a  tnift 
which  led  them  from  their  natural  relation  to 
their  flocks,  and  their  natural  fpheres  of  adioo, 
to  undertake  the  regeneration  of  kingdoms.  This 
preponderating  weight  being  added  to  the  forec 

of  the  body  of  chicane  in  the  tiers  £tat^  com- 
pleted 
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pleted  diat  momentum  of  ignorance^  ralhnefs,  Mr.Burke. 
prefumptiooj  and  luft  of  plunder^  which  nothing 
has  been  able  to  refift. 

To  obferving  men  it  muft  have  appeared  from 
tbe  beginning,  that  the  majority  of  the   third 
eftate,  in   conjunftion  with   fuch  a    deputation 
bom  the  clergy  as  I   have  defcribed,  whilft  it 
purfued  the  defbiiAion  of  the  nobility,  would 
inentabiy  become  fubfervicnt  to  the  worft  de- 
%is  of  individuals  in  that  clafs.    In  the  fpoil 
and  humiliation  of  their  own  order,  thefe  indi- 
vidtmls  would  pofiefs  a  fure  fund  for  the  pay  of 
Acir  new    followers.     To    Squander    away  the 
obgefts  which  made  the  happinefs  of  their  kU 
km,  would  be  to    them  no    facrifice    at   alU 
Tmbulent,  difcontented  men  of  quality,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  puffed  up  with  perfonal  pride 
j  vA  arrogance,  generally  defpife  their  own  or- 
ier.    One  of  the  firft  fymptoms  they  difcover 
tf  a  felfifh  and  mifchievous  ambition,  is  a  pro- 
figtte  difregard  of  a  dignity  which  they  par** 
take  with  others.    To  be  attached  to  the  fubdi- 
tifioB,  to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
bdety,  is  the  firift  principle  (the  germ  as  it  were) 
tf  puUic  affedions.    It  is  the  firft  link  in  the  fe- 
As  by  which  we  proceed  towards  a  love  to  our 
coQDtry  and  to  mankind.     The  interefts  of  that 
pomon  of  focial  arrangement  is  a  truft  in  the 
Ittnds  of  all  thofe  who  compofe  it ;  and  as  none 
^  bad  men  would  juftify  it  in  abufe,  none  but 
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Mr*Burke.  traitor^  would  barter  it  away  for  their  ovm  perfonal 
advantage. 

There  were,  in  the  time  of  our  civil  troubles 
in  England  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
fuch  in  your  affembly  in  France)  feveral  perfoDSj 
like  the  then  carl  of  Holland,  who  by  them- 
felves  or  their  families  had  brought  an  odium 
on  the  throne,  by  the  prodigal  difpenfation  of 
its  boifnties  towards  them,  who  afterwards  joined 
in  the  rebellions  arifing  from  the  difcontents  of 
which  they  were  themfelves  the  caufe ;  men*  who 
helped  to  fubvert  that  throne  to  which  they 
owed,  fome  of  them,  their  exiftence,  others  all 
that  power  which  they  employed  to  ruin  their 
benefador.  If  any  bounds  are  fet  to  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  that  fort  of  people^  or  that 
others  are  permitted  to  partake  in  the  objcds 
they  would  engrofs,  revenge  and  envy  fogn  fill 
up  the  craving  void  that  is  left  in  their  avarice. 
Confounded  by  the  complication  of  diftempered 
paflions,  their  rcafon  is  difturbed,  their  views 
become  vaft  and  perplexed;  to  others  inexpli- 
cable ;  to  themfelves  uncertain.  They  find,  on 
all  (ides,  bounds  to  their  unprincipled  ambition  in 
any  fixed  order  of  things.  But  in  the  fog  and 
haze  of  confufion  all  is  enlarged,  and  appears  with* 
out  any  limit. 

When  men  of  rank  facrifice  all  ideas  of  dig- 
nity to  an  ambition  without  a  diftind  objcAi 
and  work  with  low  inilruments  and  for  low  ends 
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ihfc  whole  compofition  becomes  low  and  bafe,  Mr.Burke. 
Does  not  fomething  like  this  now  appear  in 
France  ?  Does  it  not  produce  fomeihing  ig- 
noble and  inglorious?  a  kind  of  meannefs  in 
all  the  prevalent  policy  ?  a  tendency  in  all  that 
is  done  to  lower  along  with  individuals  all  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  (late  ?  Other  re- 
volutions have  been  conduced  by  perfons,  who, 
ykhUR.  they  attempted  or  efTeded  changes  in 
the  commonwealth,  fandified  their  ambition 
by  advancing  the  dignity  of  the  people  whofe 
peace  they  troubled.  They  had  long  views. 
They  aimed  at  the  rule,  not  at  the  deflrudion 
of  iheir  country.  They  were  men  of  great 
chril^  •  and  great  military  talents,  and  if  the  ter- 
ror, the  ornament  of  their  age.  They  were  not 
like  Jew  brokers  contending  with  each  other  who 
could  beft  remedy  with  fraudulent  circulation 
and  depreciated  paper  the  wretchednefs  and  ruin 
brought  on  their  country  by  their  degenerate 
councils.  The  compliment  made  to  one  of  the 
great  bad  men  of  phe  old  ftamp  (Cromwell)  by 
his  kinfman,  a  favourite  poet  of  that  time,  (hews 
what  it  was  he  propofed,  and  what  indeed  to  a 
great  degree  he  accompli(hed  in  the  fuccefs  of 
bis  ambition : 

^  StiU  aayom  nfe,  the JfaU^  exalted  too, 

**  Finds  no  diftemper  whilft  'tis  chang'd  by  you  ; 

!*  Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  f^ene^  when  without  noi(e 

**  The  rifing  fun  night's  vulgar  lights  deftroys," 

Xh^f?  disturbers  were  not  fq  much  like  men 
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Mr.Burke.  ufufping  powcf,  as  aflefting  their  natural  plact 
in  fociety.    Their  rifing  was  to  illuminate  and 
beautify  the  world.    Their  conqueft  over  thrit 
competitors  was  by  outfhining  thekn.    The  hand 
that,  like  a  deftroying  angel^  fmotc  the  countrf^y 
communicated  to  it  the  force  and  energy  under 
which  it  fuffered,     I  do  not  fay  (God  forbid),  I 
do  not  fay,  that  the  virtues  of  fuch  men  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  balance  to  their  crimes ;  but  they 
were  fome  corl-edive  to  their  efifeds.    Such  was, 
as  I  faidy  our  Cromwell.    Such  were  your  whole 
race  of  Guifes,  Cond6s  and  Colignis.    Such  the 
Richlieusi  who  in  more  quiet  times  a&ed  in  the 
fpirit  of  a  civil  war.     Such,  as  better  men,  and 
in  a  lefs  dubious  caufe,  were  your  Henry  the  I  Yth 
and  your  Sully,  though  nurfed  in  civil  confufions, 
and  not  wholly  without  fome  of  their  tainL    It 
is  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  fee  how  very 
foon  France,  when  (he  had  a  moment  to  refjHrc, 
recovered   and    emerged  from   the  longeft  and 
mofl  dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known  b 
any  nation.    Why?    Becaufe,    among   all  dieir 
maifacres,  they  had  not  llain  the  mind  in  their 
country.     A  confcious  dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a 
generous  fenfe  of  glory  and  emulation^  was  not 
extinguiflied.     On    the    contrary,    it    was   kiji« 
died    and    inflamed.     The    organs  alfo    of  the 
ftate,  however  (battered,  exifted.     AH  the  prizes 
of  honour  and  virtue,   all  the  rewards,  all  the 
diftinftionsj  remained.     But  your  prefent    con« 
fufion,  like  a  palfy^  has  attacked  the  founraim 

of 
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of  Ufe  itfelf.  Every  perfon  in  your  country^  in  a  Mr.Siul 
fituatton  to  be  aftuated  by  a  principle  of  honour, 
is  difgraced  and  degraded  ^  and  can  entertain  no 
fcniation  of  life,  except  in  a  mortified  and  hu« 
tniliated  indignation.  But  this  generation  will 
quickly  pafs  away.  The  next  generation  of  the 
nobility  will  refemble  the  artificers  and  clowns, 
and  money-jobbers,  ufurers,  and  Jews,  who  will 
be  always  their  fellows,  fometimes  their  mafters» 
Relieve  me.  Sir,  thofe  w^o  attempt  to  level, 
j;icyer  equalize.  In  all  focieties,  confiding  of 
various  defcriptions  of  citizens,  fome  defcription 
muft  be  uppermofL  The  levellers  therefore 
only  change  and  pervert  the  natural  order  of 
things ;  they  load  the  edifice  of  fociety,  by  fet* 
ting  up  in  the  air  what  the  folidity  of  the  flruc- 
ture  reqtiires  to  be  on  the  ground.  The  affo- 
ciations  of  taylors  and  carpenters,  of  which  the 
republic  (of  Paris  for  inftance)  is  compofed^ 
cannot  be  equal  to  the  (ituation,  into  which,  by 
the  woiil  of  ufurpations,  an  ufurpation  on  the 
prerogatives  of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  them. 
The  chancellor  of  France  at  the  opening  of 
the  ftates,  faid,  in  a  tone  of  oratorial  flourifh,  that 
all  occupations  were  honourable.  If  he  meant 
onlyj  that  no  honefl  employment  was  difgrace- 
ful,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  truth. 
But  in  aflcrting  that  any  thing  is  honourable,  we 
imply  fome  diftinftion  in  its  favour.  The  occu- 
pation of  an  hair-dreflTer,  or  of  a  workmg  tallow- 
chandler,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  honour  to  any 
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Mr.  Burke.  peifoQ — to  fay  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  more 
fcrvile  employments.  Such  defcriptions  of  men 
ought  not  to  fuffer  oppreffion  from  the  ftate; 
but  the  (late  fufTers  oppreffion,  if  fuch  as  they^ 
eiiher  individually  or  colleftively,  are  permitted 
to  rule.  In  this  you  think  you  are  combating  pre* 
judice,  but  you  are  at  war  with  nature  *. 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of 
that  fophifttcal  captious  fpirit,  or  of  that  uncan« 
did  dulnefs,  as  to  require,  for  every  general  ob- 
fervation  or  fentiment,  an  explicit  detail  of  the 
correftives  and  exceptions,  which  reafon  will  prc- 
fume  to  be  included  in  all  the  general  propofitibns 
which  come  from  reafonable  men.  You  do  not 
imagine,  that  I  wifii  to  confine  power,  aiithorityi 

*  £ccleiia{licu8|  chap*  xxxviiu  verfe  14,  25.  '*  The  wit 
*^  dom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of  Idfoie: 
<<  and  he  that  hath  little  bufinefs  fliall  become  wife."— ^  Hof 
**  can  he  get  wifdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that  glo- 
^*  rieth  in  the  goad ;  that  driveth  oxen  ;  and  is  occupied  in 
*'  their  labours  ;  and  whofe  talk  is  of  buUocks  ?*' 

Ver.  27.  **  So  every  carpenter  and  work-mailer  that  labouf- 
**  cth  night  and  day.*'  &c. 

Ver.  33«  "  They  (hall  not  be  fought  for  in  public  ooun&It 
^*  nor  fit  high  in  the  congregation:  they  (hall  not  fit  on  the 
** judges  feat,  nor  underftahd  the  fentence  of  judgment: 
**  they  cannot  declare  juftice  and  judgment,  and  they  flnfl 
"  not  be  found  where  parables  are  fpoken." 

Ver.  34.  "  But  they  will  maintain  the  ftate  of  the  world." 

I  do  not  determine  whether  this  book  be  canonical,  as  the 
Galilean  church  (till  lately)  has  confidered  it,  or  apocrypbali 
as  here  it  is  taken*  I  am  fure  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
fenfe  and  truth, 

and 
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and  diftinAion  to  bloody ^  and  names,  and  titles.  Mr.BuHc^ 
No,  Sir.     There  is  no  qualification  for  govem- 
xnent,  but  virtue  and  wifdom,  aftual  or  prefump- 
tivc.     Wherever  they  are  aftually  found,  they 
have»  in  whatever  (late,  condition,  profeffion  or 
trade,  the  paflport  of  Heaven  to  human  place 
and  honour.     Woe'  to  the  country  which  would 
madly  and  impioufly  rejeft  the   (fervice  of  the 
talents  and  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
that  are  given  to   grace  and  to  ferve  it;   and 
would  condemn  to  obfcurity  every  thing  formed 
to  difiufe  luftre  and  glory  around  a  date.    Woe 
to  that  country  too,  that  paifing  into  the  oppo* 
fite  extreme,  confiders  a  low  education,  a  meaa 
contrafted  view  of   things,  a  fordid   mercenary 
occupation,    as  a    preferable  title  to  command^ 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  open;   but  not  indif- 
ferently to  every  man.    No  rotation  ;  no  appoint- 
ment by  lot ;  no  mode  of  eleftion  operating  in 
the  fpirit  of  fortition  or  rotation,  can  be  gene- 
rally good  in  a  government  converfant  in  ex- 
tenfive  objeds.     Becaufe  they  have  no  tendency, 
direA  or  indirect,  to  feleft  the  man  with  a  view  to 
the  duty,  or  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other. 
I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  road  to  eminence 
and  power,  from  obfcure  condition,  ought  not  to 
be  made  too  eafy,  nor  a  thing  too  much  of  courfe. 
If  rare   merit   be  the  rareft  of  all  rare  things, 
it  ought  to  pafs  through  fome  fort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  feated  on  an 
eminence.     If  it  be  open  through  virtue,  let  it  be 

remttn« 
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Mr.Burke.  remembered  tooj  that  virtue  is  never  tried  but  bjp 
fome  difEculty^  and  fome  ftruggle. 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  repreicntitioQ 
of  a  ftate^  that  does  not  reprefent  its  abilit;,  ai 
well  as  its  property.    But  as  ability  is  a  irigorom 
and  adive  principle,  and  as  property  is  iluggitbi 
inert,  and  timid^  it  never  can  be  fafe  from  tbc 
invaiions  of  ability,  unlefs  it  be,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, predominant  in  the  reprefentation.    Ii 
muil  be  reprefented  too  in  great  mafles  of  acoi* 
mulation,   or  it  is  not  rightly  proteded.    The 
charaderiilic  eiTence  of  property,  formed  out  of 
the  combined  principles    of  its   acquifition  and 
iconfervation,  is  to  be  unequaU    The  g^eat  maflcs 
therefore  which  excite  envy  and  tempt  rapadtf, 
mud  be  put  out  of  the  poflibility  of  daoger* 
Then  they  form  a  natural  rampart  about  ibe 
lefler    properties   in   all  their  grad^oions*    The 
fame  quantity  of  property,  which  is  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  divided  among  many,   has  not 
the  fame  operation.    Its  defenflve  power  is  wcak« 
ened  as  it  is  diffufed.    In   this  diffufion  each 
man's  portion  is  lefs  than  what,  in  the  eagemc^ 
of  his  defires,  he  may  flatter  himfelf  to  obtain  by 
diflipating  the  accumulations  of  others.  The  ^un* 
der  of  the  few  would  indeed  give  but  a  (hare  in- 
conceivably fmall  in  the  diftribution  to  the  many* 
But  the  many  are  not  capable  of  making  this  cal* 
culation ;  and  thofe  who  lead  them  to  rapine,  nevff 
^tend  this  diftri button. 
The  power  of  perp^^uatijig  our  property  in  <Kr 

£uDilie« 
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milies  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable  and  intereftmg  Mr.Burkst. 
rcumftances  belonging  to  it,  and  that  which  tends 
ic  mcrft  to  the  perpetuation  of  fociety  itfelf.  It 
lakes  our  weaknefs  fubforvient  to  our  virtue ;  it 
rafts  benevolence  even  upon  avarice.  The  pqf> 
flbrs  of  family  wealthy  and  of  the  diftindion  which 
tends  hereditary  pofleflion  (as  mod  concerned  in 
)  are  the  natural  fecurities  for  this  tranfmiffion. 
Tith  us,  the  houfe  of  peers  is  formed  upon  this 
inciple.  It  is  wholly  compofed  of  hereditary 
operty  and  hereditary  diftindion;  and  made 
erefbre  the  third  of  the  legiilature ;  and  in  the 
[t  event,  the  fole  judge  of  all  property  in  all 
.  fubdiviiions.  The  houfe  of  conunons  too, 
ough  not  neceflarily,  yet  in  fad,  is  always  (b 
mpofed  in  the  far  greater  part.  Let  thofe 
rgc  proprietors  be  what  they  will,  and  they 
ive  their  chance  of  being  amongft  the  beft, 
ey  are,  at  the  very  worft,  the  ballad  in  the  veffel 
the  commonwealth.  For  though  hereditary 
calth,  and  the  rank  which  goes  with  it,  are 
o  much  idolized  by  creeping  fycophants,  and 
le  blind  abjed  admirers  of  power,  they  are  too 
(hly  flighted  in  (hallow  fpeculations  of  the  pe« 
Jant,  afluming,  (hort- (ighted  coxcombs  of  phi* 
(bphy.  Some  decent  regulated  pre-eminence, 
me  preference  (not  exclufive  appropriation) 
ven  to  birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjuft^ 
>r  impolitic. 

It  is  faid,  that  twenty-four  millions  ought  to 

evail    over    two    hundred   thoufand.    True; 

I  if 
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Mr.Buikc.  if  the  conftitutlon  of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem  of 
arithmetic.  This  fort  of  difcourfc  does  well 
enough  with  the  lamp-poft  for  its  fecond :  to 
men  who  may  reafon  cahnly  it  is  ridiculous.  The 
will  of  the  many,  and  their  intereft,  muft  very 
often  differ  ;  and  great  will  be  the  difference  when 
they  make  an  evil  choice.  A  government  of  five 
hundred  country  attornies  and  obfcure  curates 
is  not  good  for  twenty-four  millions  of  men, 
though  it  were  chofen  by  eight  and  forty  millions ; 
nor  is  it  the  better  for  being  guided  by  a  dozen 
of  perfons  of  quality,  who  have  betrayed  their 
tRift  in  order  to  obtain  that  power.  At  preCeot, 
you  feem  in  every  thing  to  have  ftraycd  out  of 
the  high  road  of  nature.  The  property  of  France 
does  not  govern  it.  Of  courfe  property  is  de- 
j(lroycd,  and  rational  liberty  has  no  exiftence. 
All  you  have  got  for  the  prefent  is  a  paper  circu- 
lation, and  a  ftock-jobbing  conftitution :  and  as 
to  the  future,  do  you  ferioufly  think  that  the  tcnrr- 
tory  of  France,  upon  the  republican  fyftem  of 
eighty-three  independent  municipalities  (to  fiy 
nothing  of  the  parts  that  compofe  them)  can  ever 
be  governed  as  one  body,  or  can  ever  be  fet  in 
motion  by  the  impulfe  of  one  mind  ?  When  die 
national  aifembly  has  completed  its  work,  it  will 
have  accompliQied  its  ruin.  Thefe  common- 
wealths will  not  long  bear  a  (late  of  fubjedion 
to  the  republic  of  Paris.  They  will  not  bear 
that  this  one  body  (hould  monopolize  the  ap- 
tivity  of  the  king,  and  the  dominion  over  the 

affcmbly 
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fembly  calling  itfelf  national.     Each  will  keep  Mr.Biirk«« 
s  own   portion  of  the  fpoil  of  the  church  to 
fclf ;  and  it  will  not  fuffer  either  that  fpoil,  or 
le  more  juft  fruits  of  their  induftry,  or  the  na- 
iral  produce  of  their  foil,  to  be  fent  to  fwell 
le  infolence,  or  pamper  the  luxury  of  the  me- 
lanics  of  Paris.     In  this  they  will  fee  none  of 
le  equality,  under  the  pretence  of  which  they 
ave  been  tempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
>  their  ibvereign,  as  well  as  the  ancient  con- 
itution  of   their   country.    There  can  be  no 
apital  city  in  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  have 
itely  made.    They  have  forgot,  that,  when  they 
ramed  democratic   governments,  they  had  vir- 
ually  difmembered  their  country.    The  perfon 
/horn  they  perfevere   in  calling  king,  has  not 
K>wer  left  to  him  by  the  hundredth  part  fufficient 
o  hold  together  this  coUeflion  of  republics.    The 
epublic  of  Paris  will  endeavour  indeed  to  com* 
>lete  the  debauchery  of  the  army,  and  illegally 
D  perpetuate  the  affembly,  without  refort  to  its 
x>n(lituents,  as  the  means  of  continuing  its  def- 
podfm.     It  will  make  efforts,  by  becoming  the 
beart  of  a  boundlefs  paper  circulation,  to  draw 
every  thing  to  itfelf;  but  in  vain.     All  this  po- 
licy in  the  end  will  appear  as  feeble  as  it  is  *  now 
violent. 

I  can  never  confider  the  national  aflembly  as 
any  thing  elfe  than  a  voluntary  aiTociation  of  men, 
who  have  availed  themfelves  of  circumftances 
to  fcizc  upon  the  power  of  the  ftate. — ^They  have 

not 
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Mr.Burke.  not  thc  fandioQ  and  authority  of  the  dundtf 
-  under  which  they  firft  met.— They  have  aflumcd 
another  of  a  very  different  nature;  and  have 
completely  altered  and  inverted  all  the  rekdoBl 
in  which  they  originally  flood.  They  do  not 
hold  the  authority  they  exerciTe  under  any  ofxifti* 
tutional  law  of  the  ftate.  They  have  departtd 
from  the  inftrudtions  of  the  people  by  whoa 
they  were  fent ;  which  inftrudions,  as  the  afiemb^ 
did  not  ad  in  virtue  of  any  ancient  ufage  or  fetded 
law>  were  the  foie  fource  of  their  authority.  The 
moft  confiderable  of  their  aiEts  have  not  been  dope 
by  great  majorities ;  and  in  this  fort  of  near  divi- 
fions^  which  carry  octly  the  conftrudive  authoixy 
of  die  whole,  ftrangers  will  confider  reafons  as  wdt 
as  refolutions. 

If  they  had  fet  up  this  new  experimental  govern* 
ment  as  a  neceflary  fubftitute  for  an  expelled  ty« 
ranny,  mankind  would  anticipate  the  time  of  pre- 
fcription,  which^  through  long  ufage,  mellows  iott) 
legality  governments  chat  were  violent  in  their 
commencement.  All  thofe  who  have  aflfedioDS 
which  lead  them  to  the  confervation  of  civil  order 
would  recognize,  even  in  its  cradle,  the'  dald 
as  legidmate,  which  has  been  produced  from  thofe 
principles  of  cogent  expediency  to  which  aU 
juft  governments  owe  their  birth,  and  on  which 
they  juftify  their  continuance.  But  they  will  be 
late  and  reludant  in  giving  any  fort  of  countenance 
to  the  operations  of  a  power,  which  has  derived  id 
birth  from  no  law  and  no  necefiity ;  but  which  on 

the 
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::oiitrary  has  had  its  origin  in  thole  vices  and  Mr.Borke« 
ber  pnuftices  by  which  the  ibcial  union  is  often 
irbed  and  fometimes  deftroyed.  This  alTembly 
bardly  a  year's  prefcription.  We  have  their 
word  for  it  that  they  hav^  made  a  revolution* 
make  a  revolution  is  a  meafure  which^  prima 
ti^  requires  an  apology.  To  make  a  revolu* 
is  to  fubvert  the  ancient  date  of  our  coun- 
i  and  no  comn^on  reafbns  are  called^or  to  juf- 
fe  violent  a  proceeding.  The  fenfe  of  man* 
1  authorifes  us  to  examine  into  the  mode  of 
Hiring  new  power,  and  to  criticife  on  the  ufe 
:  is  made  of  it  with  lefs  awe  and  reverence  than 
:  which  is  ufually  conceded  to  a  fettled  and  re*^ 
nized  authority. 

n  obtaining  and  fecuring  their  power,  the  a(* 
ibly  proceeds  upon  principles  the  mod  oppofite 
n  thofe  which  appear  to  direft  them  in  the  ufe 
it.  An  obfervation  on  this  diifcrcnce  will  let 
Bto  the  true  fpirit  of  their  condud.  Every  thing 
ich  they  have  done,  or  continue  to  do,  in  order 
obtain  and  keep  their  power,  is  by  the  mod  com* 
n  arts.  They  proceed  exaftly  as  their  anceftors 
ambition  have  done  before  them.  Trace  them 
ough  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and  violences,  you 
I  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new.  They  follow  pre- 
lents  and  examples  with  the  punctilious  exaft- 
s  of  a  pleader.  They  never  depart  an  iota  from 
\  authentic  formulas  of  tyranny  and  ufurpation. 
It  in  all  the  regulations  relative  to  the  public 
od,  the  fpirit  has  been  the  very  reverfe  of  this. 

There 
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;Biirke.  There  cKey  commit  the  whole  to  the  mercy  of  uv 
'  tried  fpeculations ;  they  abandon  the  deardl  ifltow 
efts  of  the  public  to  thofe  loofe  theories,  to  whkb 
none  of  them  would  choofe  co  truft  the  fli^foeft 
of  his  private  concerns.  They  make  this  di^* 
cnce,  becaufe  in  their  delire  of  obtaining  and  le^ 
curing  power  they  are  thoroughly  in  eameft ;  thoe 
they  travel  in  the  beaten  road.  The  public  in* 
terefts^  becaufe  about  them  they  have  no  real  fob- 
citude^  they  abandon  wholly  to  chance;  I  lay  to 
chance,  becaufe  their  fchemes  have  nothing  in 
experience  to  prove  their  tendency  beneficiaL 

We  muft  always  fee  with  a  pity  not  unmixed 
with  refpedy  the  errors  of  thofe  who  are  timid  lod 
doubtful  of  themfelves  with  jegard  to  points  wberei 
in  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  concerned.  But  in 
thefe  gentlemen  there  is  nothing  of  tBe  tender 
parental  folicitude  which  fears  to  cut  up  the  infiuit 
for  the  fake  of  an  experiment.  In  the  vaftnefs  of 
their  promifes^  and  the  confidence  of  their  predic- 
tions, they  far  outdo  all  the  boafting  of  cmpiriGS. 
The  arrogance  of  their  pretenfions  in  a  manner 
provokes  and  challenges  us  to  an  enquiry  into 
their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  confider* 
able  parts  among  the  popular  leaders  in  the  na* 
tional  aflcmbly.  Some  of  them  difplay  eloquence 
in  their  fpeeches  and  their  writings.  This  cannot 
be  without  powerful  and  cultivated  talents.  But  elo- 
quence may  exift  without  a  proportionable  degree 
of  wifdom.    When  I  fpeak  of  ability ,  I  am  obliged 

CO 
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to  diftinguUh*  What  they  have  done  towards  ^e  MnBuikc 
fupporc  of  their  fyftem  befpeaks  no  ordinary  men. 
In  the  fyftem  itfelf,  taken  as  the  fcheme  of  a 
republic  conftruffced  for  procuring  the  profperity 
and  fecurity  of  the  citizen^  and  for  promoting  th6 
ftrength  and  grandeur  of  the  ftate,  I  confcfs  my« 
ielf  unable  to  find  out  any  thing  which  difplays^  in 
a  fingle  inflance,  the  work  of  a  comprehenfive  and, 
difpofing  rnind^  or  even  the  provifions  of  a  vulgar 
prudence.  Their  purpofe  every  where  feems  to 
have  been  to  evade  and  flip  afide  from  difficulty. 
This  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the  great  maftert 
in  all  the  arts  to  confront^  and  to  overcome ;  and 
when  they  had  overcome  the  firft  difficulty,  to  turn 
it  into  an  inftrument  for  new  conquefts  over  new 
difficulties;  thus  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
empire  of  their  fcience^  and  even  to  pu(h  forward 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  original  thoughts,  the 
landmarks  of  the  human  underftanding  itfelf.  Dif- 
ficulty is  a  fevcrc  inftruftor,  fet  over  us  by  the  fu- 
preme  ordinance  of  a  parental  guardian  and  legif- 
lator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  our- 
felves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too.  Pater  i^fe  colemli 
baud  facilem  ejfe  viam  votuit.  He  that  wreftles 
with  us  ftrengthens  our  nerves,  and  (harpens  our 
fkill.  Our  antagonift  is  our  helper.  This  amicable 
conflift  with  difficulty  obliges  iSs  to  an  indmate  ac* 
quaintance  with  our  objeft,  and  compels  us  to  con- 
fider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  fufier  us  to 
be  fuperficial.  It  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  un- 
derftanding for  fuch  a  talk ;  it  is  the  degenerate 

X  fondnefB 
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lIr.BuTke.  fondficfs  foT  tricking  (bort-cuts^  and  little  fidladous 
facilities,  ttitit  fi^s  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  worid 
created  governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  They 
have  created  the  late  arbitrary  monarchy  of 
France.  They  have  created  the  arbitrary  republic 
of  Paris.  With  them  defefts  in  wifdom  are  to 
be  fupplied  by  the  plenitude  of  force.  They  get 
fiothing  by  it.  Commencing  their  labours  on  a 
principle  of  floth,  they  have  the  common  fortune  of 
flothful  men.  The  difficulties  which  they  rather 
had  eluded  than  efcaped,  meet  them  again  in  tfadr 
courfe ;  they  multiply  and  thicken  on  them  ;  they 
are  involved,  through  a  labyrinth  of  confufed  de- 
tail, in  an  induilry  without  limit,  and  without  di- 
rection ;  and,  in  conclufion,  the  whole  of  their 
work  becomes  feeble,  vicious,  and  infecore. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wreftle  with  difficulty  whidi 
has  obliged  the  arbitrary  aflembly  of  France  to 
commence  their  fchemes  of  reform  with  abolition 
and  total  deftruftion  *.     But  is  it  in  deftroying  and 

pulling 

*  A  leading  member  of  the  aflembly,  M.  Raband  dc  St. 
Ettenne,  has  exprefied  the  principle  of  all  their  proceediogt  u 
clearly  as  pofiible.  Nothing  can  be  more  fimple :— **  Tom  Us  i^ 
bliffenuns  en  France  couronnent  le  malheur  du  peupU  :  pour  k  raJn 
beureux  ilfaut  le  renouveller  ;  changer  fes  idics  ;  changer  fes  bixi 
changer  fes  nueurs ;  .  ,  .  • .  changer  les  homnus  ;  changer  luchefo; 
changer  les  mots  .....  tout  detruire ;  out^  tout  detrmre;  ftifpc 
tout  eft  i  recreer.**  This  gentleman  was  chofen  prcfident  in  a 
aflembly  not  fitting  at  the  ^inze  vingty  or  the  Petiies  Mmfms\ 
and  compofed  of  perfons  giving  themfelves  out  to  be  racioml 
beings ;  but  neither  his  ideas,  language,  or  conduft,  differ  indie 

fmaHdl 
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puIUiig  down'  that  fkill  is  difplayed  ?  Your  mob  Mr.Burke. 
can  do  this  as  well  at  lead  as  your  aflemblies. 
The  fiialloweft  underftanding,  the  rudeft  hand,  is 
tndre  than  equal  to  that  tafk.  Rage  and  phrenzy 
wiR  pulldown  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  pru- 
dence, deliberation,  and  foreiight  can  build  up  in 
in  hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defefts  of  old 
eftabliftiments  are  vifible  and  palpable.  It  calls 
For  little  ability  to  point  them  out  4  and  where 
ibfolute  power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a  word 
K^holly  to  abolifh  the  vice  and  the  eftablifhment 
together.  The  fame  lazy  but  reftlefs  difpofition, 
nrhich  loves  floth  and  hates  quiet,  direfts  thefe  poli- 
ticians, when  they  come  to  work,  for  fupplying 
the  place  of  what  they  have  deftroyed.  To  make 
every  thing  the  reverfe  of  what  they  have  feen 
b  quite  as  eafy  as  to  deftroy.  No  difficulties  oc- 
cur in  what  has  never  been  tried.  Criticifm  is 
almoft  baffled  in  difcovering  the  defefts  of  what 
has  not  exifted  ;  and  eager  enthufiafm,  and  cheat- 
ing hope,  have  all  the  wide  field  of  imagination 
in  which  they  may  expatiate  with  little  or  no 
oppofition. 

At  once  to  prefcrve  and  to  reform  is  quite  ano- 
ther thing.  When  the  ufeful  parts  of  an  old  efta- 
blifhment are  kept,  and  what  is  fuperadded  is  to  be 
fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorous  mind,  fteady 
pcricvering  attention,  various  powers  of  compari- 

&BaIldl  degree  firom  the  difcourfes,  opinions^  and  aflions  of  thofe 
^Wn  and  without  the  a(Itmbly>  who  diredl  the  operations  of 
the  machine  now  at  work  in  France. 

*X  2  fon 
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ifr.Barice.  fon  and  tombinacion,  and  the  refources  of  an  uiider< 
ftanding  fruitful  in  expedients  are  to  be  excfcifisd } 
they  are  to  be  exercifed  in  a  continued  conilift 
with  the  combined  force  of  oppofite  vices ;  with  ths 
obdinacy  that  reje£ts  all  improvementt  and  die 
levity  that  is  fatigued  and  difgufted  with  eveiy 
thing  of  which  it  is  in  pofleffion.    But  you  may 
objed— ^'  A  procefs  of  this  kind  is  flow.    It  ii 
'^  not  fit  for  an  aflembly,  which  glories  in  perform- 
^'  ing  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages.    Sudi  a 
<*  mode  of  reforming  poffibly  might  take  up  many 
«*  years.*'      Without  queftion  it  might ;    and  it 
ought.    It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  a  mediod 
in  which  time  is  amongfl  the  affiftants,  that  its 
operation  is  flow,  and  in  fome  cafes  aJmoft  imper- 
ceptible.    If  circumfpedion  and  caution  are  a  put 
of  wifdom,  when  we  work  only  upon  inanimate 
matter,  furely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too^ 
when  the  fubjed  of  our  demolition  and  conftruc- 
tion  is  not  brick  and  timber^  but  femient  beings, 
by  the  fudden  alteration  of  whofe  (late,  condidonf 
and  habits,  multitudes  may  be  rendered  oiiienthle. 
But  it  feems  as  ifMt  were  the  prevalent  opiniooia 
Farisi  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an  undoubciog 
confidence,  are  the  fole  qualifications  for  a  peift& 
legiilator.    Far  different  are  my  ideas  of  that  bigji 
office.    The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  an  heart 
full  of  fenfibility.    He  ought  to  love  and  refpeft 
his  kind,  and  to  fear  himfelf.     It  may  be  allowed 
to  his  temperament  to  catch  his  ultimate  ol^ 
with  an  intuitive  glance ;  but  his  movements  to* 

wards 
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muxb  k  ougbt  to  be  deliberate.  Political  arrange-  Bfr.8arke; 
men^  as  it  it  a  work  jfor  focial  ends,  is  to  be  only 
wroc^ht  by  focial  means.  There  mind  muft  con- 
Ipire  with  mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce 
that  union  of  minds  which  alone  can  produce  all 
the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience  will  achieve 
more  than  our  force.  If  I  might  venture  to  appeal 
to  what  is  fb  much  out  of  &(hion  in  Paris^  I  mean 
to  experience,  I  Ihould  tell  you,  that  in  my  courfe 
I  have  known,  and,  according  to  my  meafure, 
have  co-operated  with  great  men;  and  I  have 
never  yet  feen  any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended 
by  the  obferyations  of  thofe  who  were  much  in- 
ferior in  underftanding  to  the  perfon  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  buiinefs.  By  a  flow  but  well-fuftained 
progrefs,  the  efiedt  of  each  ftep  is  watched ;  the 
good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  the  firft,  gives  light  to  us  in 
the  fecond;  and  fo,  from  light  to  light,  we  are 
condufted  with .  fafety  through  the  whole  feries. 
We  fte,  that  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  do  not  clalh. 
The  evils  latent  in  the  mod  promifing  contrivances 
are  provided  for  as  they  arife.  One  advantage  is 
as  litde  as  poffible  facrificed  to  another.  We  com- 
penfate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  en- 
abled to  unite  into  a  confident  whole  the  various 
anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are  found 
in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence 
arifes,  not  an  excellence  in  (implicity,  but  one  far 
fuperior,  an  excellence  in  compoiition.  Where  the 
great  interefts  of  mankind  are  concerned  through 
a  long  fucceffion   of  generations,  that  fuccelfion 
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Mr.Biirice.  ought  to  be  admitted  into  fome  (hare  in  the  cxnas^ 
-  "  cils  which  arc  fo  deeply  to  affeft  them.  If  jiiftkt 
requires  this,  the  work  itfelf  requires  the  aid  of 
more  minds  than  one  ^e  can  furnifli.  it  is  from 
this  view  of  things  that  the  bed  legiflaton  haft 
been  often  fatisfied  with  the  eftabl&ment  of  fome 
fure^  folid^  and  rulilng  principle  in  government; 
a  power  like  that  which  fome  of  the  philofophen 
have  called  a  plaftic  nature ;  and  having  fixed  tke 
principle,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to  its  own 
operation. 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed 
with  a  prefiding  principle,  and  a  prolific  eaeigyt 
is  with  me  the  ciiterion  of  profound  wifdom.  What 
your  politicians  think  the  marks  of  a  bold,  hardf 
genius,  are  only  proofs  of  a  deplorable  want  of 
ability.  By  their  violent  hade,  and  their  defiance 
of  the  procefs  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over 
blindly  to  every  projeftor  and  adventurer,  to  every 
alchymift  and  empiric.  They  defpair  of  tumiog 
to  account  any  thing  that  is  common.  IMet  is 
nothing  in  their  fyflem  of  remedy.  The  vf(x&  (rf 
it  is,  that  this  their  defpair  of  curing  common  dif- 
tempers  by  regular  methods,  arifes  not  only  fixMn 
defcft  of  comprehenfion,  but,  I  fear,  from  fome 
malignity  of  difpofition.  Your  legiflators  feem  to 
have  taken  their  opinions  of  all  profeffions,  raoksi 
and  ofHces,  from  the  declamations  and  bufibonerics 
of  fatyrifts ;  who  would  themfelves  be  aftonifbcd 
if  they  were  held  to  the  letter  of  their  own  defcrip- 
tions.  By  liftening  only  to  thefe,  your  leaders  re- 
gard 
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gard  all  things  enly  on  the  &de  of  their  vices  and  Mr.Bittke. 
£iults,  and  view  thofe  vices  and  faults  wider  every 
colour  of  exaggeration.  It  is  undoubteclly  truei 
though  it  may  feem  paradoxical ;  but  in  generate 
thofe  whe  are  habitually  employed  in  finding  and 
difplaying  hults^  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of 
refonnapon :  becaufe  their  minds  are  not  only  un« 
fumiCbed  with  patterns  of  the  fair  and  good^  but 
by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in  tlie  con- 
templation of  thofe  things.  By  hating  vices  top 
much^  they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It  is 
therefore  not  wonderful^  that  they  Ihould  be  indif* 
pofed  and  unable  to  ferve  them.  From  hence  arifes 
the  complexional  difpofition  of  fome  of  your  guides 
to  pull  every  thing  in  pieces.  At  this  malicious 
game  they  difplay  the  whole  of  their  quadrimanous 
adivity.  As  to  the  reft^  the  paradoxes  of  eloquent 
writers^  brought  forth  purely  as  a  fport  of  fancy^ 
to  try  their  talents,  to  rouze  attention,  and  excite 
furprife,  are  taken  up  by  tbefe  gentlemen,  not  in 
the  fpirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  means  of  culti- 
vating their  tafte  and  improving  their  ftyle.  Thefe 
paradoxes  become  with  them  ferious  grounds  of 
a&ion,  upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  the 
mdl  important  concerns  of  the  ftate.  Cicero  ludi- 
crouily  defcribes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  a6l  in  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  fchool  paradoxes  which 
exercifed  the  wits  of  the  junior  (ludents  in  the  floic 
philofbphy.  If  this  was  true  of  Cato,  thefe  gentle- 
men copy  after  him  in  the  manner  of  fome  perfoqs 
who  lived  about  his  time — fedc  nudo  Catonem.  Mr, 
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M^.Burke.  Hume  told  me,  diat  he  had  from  Rotifleau 

the  fccret  of  his  principles  of  compoiition.  Thit 
aaite,  though  eccentric,  obferver  had  percdvedi 
that  to  ftrike  and  intereft  the  public,  the  manrdloQS 
muft  be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the 
heathen  mythology  had  long  fince  loft  its  efieft  i 
that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and  heroes  of  ro- 
mance which  fucceeded,  had  ezhaufted  the  portion 
of  credulity  which  belonged  tg  their  age ;  diat  now 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  but  that  fpecies  of  the 
marvellous,  which  might  ^U  be  produced,  and 
with  as  great  an  effeft  as  ever,  though  in  another 
way  ;  that  is,  the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in 
chara&ers,  and  in  extraordinary  (ituations,  giving 
rife  to  new  and  unlooked-for  ftrokes  in  politics  and 
morals.  I  believe,  that  were  RoufTeau  alive,  and 
in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  (hocked 
at  the  practical  phrenzy  of  his  fcholars,  who  in 
their  paradoxes  are  fervile  imitators ;  and  even  in 
their  incredulity  difcoveran  implicit  faith. 

The  national  aflembly  afts  the  farce  of  delibe* 
ration  with  as  little  decency  as  liberty.— They 
aft  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair  before  a  riotous 
audience; — they  aft  amidft  fhe  tumultuous  cries 
of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men,  and  of  women 
loft  to  (hame,  who,  according  to  their  infolent 
fancies,  direft,  controul,  applaud,  explode  them ; 
.^nd  fometimes  mix  and  take  their  feats  amongft 
them ;  domineering  over  them  with  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  fervile  petulance  and  proud  prefump- 
tuou5  authority.     As  they  have  inverted  order  iti 
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tii^,  the  gallery  Is  in  place  of  the  houTe.^  i 
aflembly,  which  orertbrows  kings  and  king- 
ly has  not  even  the  phyfiogoomy  and  afpe£t  of 
ive  legiflative  bod.y-^iuc  color  in^erUf  mtfrons 
ulia  fiMattu.'~~They  have  a  pover  given  to 
1,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle,  to  fubveit 
deftroy;  but  oone  to  conftnid,  except  fuch 
times  as  may  be  fitted  for  further  fubverfion 
further  deftruftion. 


If* 
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Gallicae. 


Mr.     mackintosh. 

vindiche  X?  VENTS  are  rarely  feparated  by  the  Uftonui 
Mid  from  the  cbarader  of  thofe  who  are  ceafpi- 
cuousin  conducing  them.  From  it  alone  they 
often  receive  the  tinge  which  determines  tkir 
moral  colour. — ^What  is  admired  as  noble  imdc  in 
SuLLY^  would  be  execrated  as  intolerable  ant>- 
gance  in  Richlieit.  But  the  degree  of  this  in* 
fluence  varies  with  the  importance  of  the  events. 
— In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  date  it  is  great^  becaufe 
in  fad:  they  are  only  of  importance  to  p{^erity»  as 
they  illuftrate  the  charadters  of  thofe  who  ba?e 
adted  diflinguittied  parts  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world.  But  in  events,  which  themfelves  arc  of 
immenfe  magnitude,  the  charader  of  thofe  who 
conduft  them  becomes  of  far  lefs  relative  import- 
ance. No  ignominy  is  at  the  prefent  day  refleded 
on  the  Revolution  of  1688  from  the  ingratitude  of 
Churchill,  or  the  treachery  of  Sunderland.  The 
purity  of  Somers,  and  the  profligacy  of  Spencer 
are  equally  loft  in  the  fplendour  of  that  great  tranf- 
adion,  in  the  fenfe  of  its  benefits,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  its  juftice.  No  moral  imprefiion  remains 
on  our  mind,  but  that  whatever  voice  fpeaks  truth, 
whatever  hand  eftablifhes  freedom,  delivers  the 
oracles  and  difpenfes  the  gifts  of  God, 

If  this  be  true  of  the  depolition  of  James  II.it 
is  far  more  fo  of  the  French  revolution.     Among 
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f  circumftances  which  diftitiguifhed  that  event)  Mr.BCack. 
kexampled  in  hiftory^  ic  was  none  of  the  leaft 
ordinary,  that  it  might  truly  be  faid  to  have 

a  revolution  wkboui  kaders.  It  was  tfai 
t  of  general  cadie^  opemting  on  the  people. 
IS  the  revolt  of  a  nadon  enlightened  from  a 
mon  fource*  Hence  it  has  derived  its  pecu« 
Jiani&er,  and  hence  the  merits  of  the  tnoft 
picueus  individuals  have  bad  little  influence 
ts  progrers.*-^Tfae  charafter  of  die  national 
ribly  is  of  fecondary  importance  indeed.  But 
At.  Burke  has  expended  fo  much  inveftive 
aft  that  body,  a  few  ftridures  on  his  account 

will  not  be  improper. 

he  reprefentation  of  the  diird  eftate  was,  as 
jftly  ftates,  compofed  of  lawyers,  phyficians, 
chants,  men  of  letters,  tradefmen  and  farmers. 

choice  was  indeed  limited  by  neceffity,  for 
:pt  men  of  thefe  ranks  and  profeffions,  the 
!if  had  no  objeds  of  eledtion,  the  army  and  the 
ch  being  engrofled  by  the  nobility.  —  **  No 
ige  of  the  landed  intereft  of  the .  country  ap- 
ed in  this  reprefentation."— For  an  obvious 
Dn.— Becaufe  the  nobility  of  France,  like  the 
:ry  of  England,  formed  almoft  exclufively  the 
ed  intereft  of  the  kingdom.— Thefe  profeffions 
{  could  only  furnilh  rcprefentatives  for  the  tiers 
.—They  form  the  majority  of  that  middle  rank 
»ngwhom  almoft  all  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  fo- 
Y  refide.  Their  pretended  incapacity  for  poli- 
I  affairs  is  an  arrogant  fiftion  of  flatefmen, which 

the 
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Mr.Madu  thc  hiftorjT  of  revolutions  has  ever  belied.  Thde 
"^^*  emergencies  have  never  fisiiled  to  create  poiitkiadii 
The  fubtle  counfellors  of  Philip  II.  were  baffled 
hj  the  burgpmafters  of  Amfterdam  and  LeydcD* 
The  oppreffion  of  England  fummoned  into  cnft- 
ence  a  race  of  ftatefmen  in  her  ^  colonies.  Tbe 
lawyers  of  Bofton,  and  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
were  transformed  into  minifters  and  negodatorii 
who  proved  themfelves  inferior  neither  in  wifikioi 
as  legiflators,  nor  in  dexterity  as  politicians.  Thefe 
£ifts  evince  that  the  powers  of  mankind  have  been 
unjuftly  depreciated,  the  difficulty  of  political  tf> 
fairs  artfully  magnifiedi  and  that  there  exifts  a 
quantity  of  talent  latent  among  men^  which  ever 
rifes  to  the  level  of  the  great  occaiions  that  odl  it 
forth. 

But  the  predominance  of  the  profeffion  of  the  Iav» 
that  profeffion  which  teaches  men  ^'  to  augur  mif* 
^'  government  at  a  diftance,  andfnuffthe  approach 
**  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze*,"  was  the 
fatal  fource  from  which,  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Burke,  have  arifen  the  calamities  of  France.  The 
majority  of  the  third  eftate  was  indeed  compofed 
of  lawyers.  Their  talents  of  public  fpeaking,  and 
their  profedional  habit  of  examining  queftions  ana- 
logous to  thofc  of  politics,  rendered  them  the  mod 
probable  objefts  of  popular  choice,  efpecially  in  a 
dejfotic  country,  where  political  fpeculation  was  no 
natural  amufement  for  the  leifure  of  opulence.  But 

*  Mr.  Burke's  fpeech  on  American  afikiit,  177;. 
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ye%  not  appear  that  the  majority  of  them  con*  Mr.Mack« 
d  of  the  unlearned,  mechanical  members  of  the     ^''^^'^' 
cffion  *•    From  the  lift  of  the  ftates-general^ 
lould  feena  that  the  majority  were  prwincial 
KoieSf  a  name  of  very  different  import  from 
iry  aticmefs^  and  whofe  importance  is  not  to 
sftimated  by  purely  Englijb  ideas. 
^forenfic  talent  and  eminence  is  here  concentred 
he  capital.     But  in  France,  the  ini^tution  of 
uits  did  not  exift*    The  provinces  were  im- 
feftly  united,  their  laws  various,  their  judica* 
»  diftind,  and  almoft  independent.    Twelve  or 
teen  parliaments  formed  as   many  circles  of 
xxmtes,  who  nearly  emulated  in  learning  and 
quence  the  Parifian  bar.     This  difperiion  of 
mt  was  in  fome  refped  alfo  the  neceflary  effeft 
the  immenfity  of  the  kingdom.    No  liberal 
n  will  in  England  beftow  on  the  Iri(h  and  Scot- 
1  bar  the  epithet  provincial  with  a  view  of  degra* 
:ion.     The  parliaments  of  many  provinces  in 
ance  prefented  as  wide  a   field  for  talent  as 
:  fupreme  courts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.    The 
rliament  of  Rennes,    for  example,    difpenfed 
lice  to  a  province  which  contained  two  million 
*ee  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  -f;   a  popula* 
»n  equal  to  that  of  feme  refpe&able  kingdoms 
Europe.    The  cities  of  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  and 

^  See  tn  accurate  lift  of  them  in  the.Supplement  to  the  Jour^ 
dt  Paritf  31ft  of  May»  1789. 

f  See  a  report  on  die  population  of  France  to  the  national  af-* 
Mj,  by  M.  Brion  de  la  Tour,  engineer  and  geographer  to  the 

Marfeilles, 
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MrMsLck'  MarfeiUcs,  furpafs  in  wealth  and  popidadon  Coi 
a  ^  '  1  penhageo^  Stockholm^  Petcrfburg,  and  Bcrliii. 
Such  were  die  theatres  on  which  the  prorincid 
advocates  of  France  purfued  profcffional  fiuDc; 
A  general  cQnyendon  of  the  Britiih  empire  woold 
yield  perhaps  as  di(Ungui(hed  a  place  to  CiBnn 
and  Erfkine^  and  the  other  eminent  and  accoow 
plUhed  barrifters  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh^  as  to 
thofe  of  the  capital.  And  on  the  fame  principles 
have  the  7bQurets  and  Cbapeliers  of  Rouem^  and 
Rnmes^  acquired  as  great  an  afcendan  t  in  the  national 
aflembly  as  the  TCargtts  and  Camujes  of  the  Farifian 
bar. 

The  proof  that  this  ^^facultf*  influence,  as  Mr« 
Burke  chooies  to  phrafe  it,  was  not  injurioully 
predominant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  the 
aflembly  refpe&ing  the  judicial  order.     It  muft 
on  his  fyftem  have  been  their  objedk  to  have  eflab- 
liflied  what  he  calls  <^  a  litigious  conftitution/' 
The  contrary  has  fo  notorioufly  been  the  cafe,  all 
their  decrees  have  fo  obvioufly  tended  to  leflTen  the 
importance  of  lawyers^  by  facilitating  arbitrations, 
by  the  adoption  of  juries,  by  diminifliing  the  ex* 
pence  and  tedioufnefs  of  fuits,  by  the  deftrudion 
of  an  intricate  and  barbarous  jurifprudence,  and 
by  the  (implicity  introduced  into  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, that  their  fyftem  has  been  accufed  of  a 
dired  tendency  to  extinguifli  the  profeflion  of  the 
law — a  fyftem  which  may  be  condemned  as  lead« 
ing  to  vilionary  excefs,  but  which  cannot  be  pre- 
6  tended 
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to  bear  very  ftrong  marks  of  the  fuppofed  Mr.Madc. 
nt  of  "  chicane:'  J^ 

lie  lawyers,  beiides  the  parochial  clergy, 
VIr.  Burke  contemptuoufly  ftyles  "  country 
:*  were  added  thofe  noblemen  whom  beib 
'  (ligmatizes  as  deferters  from  their  order. 

deputation  of  the  nobility  who  firft  joined 
nmons,  and  to  whom  therefore  that  title 
lOngs,  was  not  compofed  of  men  whom  def- 
Fortunes  and  profligate  ambition  prepare  for 
nfufion.  In  that  number  were  found  die 
f  the  mod  ancient  and  opulent  families  in 
,  the  Rochefoucaults,  the  Richlieus,  the 
lorencies,  the  Noailles. — Among  them  was 
lly,  who  has  received  fuch  liberal  praife 
fr.  Burke,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  dif- 
a  one  individual  of  that  body,  any  intereft 

to  the  prefervation  of  order,  and  the  fe- 
>f  rank  and  wealth. 


It  hardly  neceflary  to  remark  that  rtfr/ipeans  reSon 


Dr. 
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Djt.    PRIESTLSt. 

Mr.Barke.  XTOU  confider  the  prefent  nadooal  afleniUyr^ 
X  France  as  ufurpers^  afliiming  a  power  ditf 
does  not  belong  diem.  ^'  I  can  never/'  you  fi^i 
'*  confider  diis  aflembly  as  any  thing  elfe  than  t 
*^  voluntary  aflbciation  of  men,  who  have  avaOed 
'^  themfelves  of  circumftances  to  feize  upon  the 
*^  power  of  the  date.  They  have  not  the  fanftioa 
^^  and  authority  of  the  chara^er  under  which  thej 
•'  firft  met.  They  have  aflumed  another,  of  a  very 
^'  difierent  nature,  and  have  completely  altered 
^'  and  inverted  all  the  relations  in  which  they  ori- 
ginally flood.  They  do  not  hold  the  authoriiy 
they  exercife  under  any  conftituuonal  law  of  die 
'^  (late.  They  have  departed  from  the  inftnidioos 
^^  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  fent,  whidi 
^'  inftrudions,  as  the  aflembly  did  not  aft  in  vir- 
^^  tue  of  any  ancient  ufage,  or  fettled  law,  were  the 
"  fole  fource  of  their  authority/* 

Now,  even  allowing  this  to  be  true ;  admitttog 
this  national  aflembly  to  have  had  no  regular  fum- 
mons  to  meet,  or  to  do  any  bufinefs  at  all  j  fi^ 
pofing  them  to  have  been  men  who  rofe  out  of  die 
earth,  or  who  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  or 
that  nobody  could  tell  whence  they  came,  sod 
that,  without  any  authority  whatever,  they  took 
upon  themfelves  to  frame  a  new  conftitudoacf 
government  for  the  French  nation ;  if  the  oation 

really 
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cdly  approve  of  it^  acquiefce  in  it,  and  aftually  Dr  Prkft< 
kdopt  ic^  it  becomes  from  that  time  their  own  aft, 
^d  the  aflembly  can  only  be  confidered  as  the 
)ropo(ers  and  advifers.  It  is  the  acquiefcence  of 
he  people  that  gives  any  form  of  government  its 
proper  (andion,  and  that  legalizes  it.  Changes  of 
^emment  cannot  be  brought  about  by  eftabiifhed 
Ibrms  and  rules^  becaufe  there  is  no  fuperior  power 
»  prcfcribe  thofe  rules.  There  are  no  fupreme 
[xnirts  comprehending  thefe  great  objects.  Alfo, 
the  cafes  occur  fo  rarely,  and  they  are  fo  unlike  to 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  look 
(or  precedents. 

Now,  that  the  French  revolution  is  juftifiable  on 
this  plain  principle,  is  evident  from  the  lingle  cir« 
cumffaince  of  the  national  aflembly  having  conti- 
nued their  fittings  without  moleftation,  and  from 
thdr  decrees  having  been  adually  obeyed,  for  fome- 
thing  more  than  a  year  at  lead.     This  affembly 
docs  not  confift,  I  beliete,  of  more  than  about  one 
thoufand  perfons,  and  at  firft  they  had  no  army  at 
their  command  ;  whereas  at  prefent  the  whole  force 
of  the  ftate  is  m  their  hands.    This  force  could  not 
have  been  transferred  from  the  king  to  them,  with- 
out the  confent  both  of  the  army,  and  of  the  nation 
which  fupports  that  army.   As  the  nation  does  not 
complain  of  this  tranilation  of  power,  it  is  evident 
they  do  not  think  themfelves  aggrieved,  and  that 
the  change  has  been  made  with  their  approbation. 
Here,  then,  we  fee  all  the  marks  of  a  legal  govern-^ 

Y  tnenf. 
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t)r.  Pried*  fne^t,  OF  a  government  that  is  really  the  cb^e  ^tk 
^^'       feople. 

It  is  very  poflible  that  the  national  aflemblyi 
having  entered  upon  the  bufinefs  of  reforming  the 
whole  ilate  in  an  unexpedted  manner,  when  litdc 
could  have  been  preconcerted,  may  have  afted  in- 
judicioufly  in  more  refpedts  than  one  \  but  al* 
lowance  (hould  be  made  for  their  peculiar  circum* 
fiances.  The  opportunity  that  was  given  them 
to  ad  was  fuch  as  they  might  in  vain  have  wwed 
for,  if  they  had  done  nothing  till  they  had  bcca 
prepared  to  make  the  moft  of  it.  They  did  right, 
therefore,  to  do  the  bed  they  could,  as  the  occaiioQ 
offered. 

They  might,  for  example,  have  divided  them* 
felves  into  two  houfes,  and,  as  in  this  country,  have 
given  each  houfe  a  negative  in  all  their  tranfa&ioos, 
and  another  to  the  king.  But  this  might  have  ap- 
peared too  hazardous  at  that  time ;  and  indeed  it 
is  very  probable  that,  upon  that  plan,  nothing  cf- 
fedtual  could  have  been  done  at  all.  But-they  may 
adopt  this  method  if  they  fliould  hereafter  fee  reafoa 
for  it.  Power  is  more  eafily  given  than  taken 
away. 

That  they  have  nothing  of  the  nature  of  zJcnaUf 
as  you  complain,  I  do  not  fee;  whije  they  ftill 
retain  a  king,  and  allow  him  to  appoint  certain  mi- 
nifters  of  ftate. 

They  may  have  left  too  little  power  in  the  hands 

of  the  crown  ;  but  kingly  power  is  a  plant  which, 

having  once  taken  root,  is  very  apt  to  grow  too 

1  luxuriant; 
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)u:ruriant;  and  tbisy  though  lopped^  may  fprout  Dr.  Prieft. 
again.  As  the  French  kings  had  gradually  acquired,   ,    ^^^' 
and  grofsly  abufed,  their  power,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if,  in  the  firft  inflance^  the  aflembly  Qiould 
have  reduced  it  too  low. 

You  particularly  complain  of  the  king  Hot  hav- 
ing the  power  of  peace  and  war.  But  was  ever 
any  power  more  grofsly  abufed  than  this  has  been  ? 
Infinite  have  been  the  evils  brought  upon  whole 
countries,  by  princes  having  it  in  their  power  to 
involve  them  in  war  at  their  pleafure,  from  motives 
of  perfohal  refentment  and  ambition,  or  the  mere 
caprice  of  thofe  about  them  i  and  in  France  gene- 
rally that  of  their  miftrejQTes. 

There  is  no  other  way,**  you  fay,  *'  of  keeping 

other  potentates  from  intriguing  diftinflly  and 

perfonally  with  the  members  of  your  aflembly, 

fix>m  intermeddling  in  all  your  concerns,  and 

fomenting  in  the  heart  of  your  country  the  mod 

**  pernicious  of  all  faftions ;  fadlions  in  the  intereft, 

"  and  under  the  direction,    of  foreign  powers." 

But  even  this  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  evils 

that  dates  have  fufFered  from  the  power  of  peace 

and  war  being  in  the  4iands  of  the  prince,  that  is, 

of  his  minifters ;  and  cannot  foreign  powers  in* 

trigue  with  ibem  as  well  as  with  the  leaders  of  a 

popular  aflembly  ?   Did  not  the  court  of  France 

intrigue  with  the  miniftry  of  our  Charles  II.  and  is 

it  not  always  done  more  or  lefs,  by  all  ambafladors 

and  their  agents  in  all  foreign  qourts?  But  if  any 

people  was  fairly  reprefented  in  a  national  aflem-> 

Y  2  bly. 
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Vr.  Pricft.  bly,  fo  tfcat  their  real  interefts  (hould  be  better  coii- 

^5'   i   fulted,  caufes  of  war  would  feldom  occur,  and  con- 

fequcntly  there  would  be  but  little  temptation  to 

foreigners  to  intermeddle  in  their  concerns.   For  it 

has  been  peace  or  war  that  has  been  the  chief  fubjcft 

of  the  intrigues  that  you  complain  of. 

The  mod  ferious  difficulty  that  appears  to  mc 

to  threaten  the  French  government,  arifes  from 

their  deifs,  a  difficulty  brought  upon  them  by  their 

former  government,  and  which,  indeed,   made  it 

impoffible  to  go  on  any  farther  with  it.     This, 

therefore,  is  a  difficulty  that  does  not  ncceflarily 

attend  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  but 

has  been  occafioned  by  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  prc- 

fent  governors,  that  thofe  who  have  had  confident! 

in  the  ftate,  (hould  fuffer  from  the  errors  of  their 

predeceflbrs.     It  is  the  cafe  ,of  an  heir,  who  will 

put  himfelf  to  great  inconvenience  to  pay  the  debts 

of  a  profligate  anceftor. 

You  cavil,  among  other  things,  at  the  low  rank 

of  the  members  of  the  national  aflembly  ;  fayingi 

^*  That  the  majority  are 'of  the  inferior,  unlearned, 

**  mechanical,  merely  inftrumental,   members  of 

^'  the  profeffion  of  the  law.     From  the  moment,'* 

you  fay,  "  I  read  the  lift,  I  faw  diftindly,  and 

"  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all  that  was  to 

'*  follow.     It  was  not  to  be  expefted,'*  you  fay, 

*'  that  they  would  attend  to  the  ftability  of  pro- 

*^  perty,  whofe  exiftence  had    always  depended 

**  upon  whatever  rendered  property  queftionabte 

"  ambiguous,  and  obfcure." 

KbaO. 
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I  (hall  not  call  in  queftion  your  gift  of  prophecy.  Dr.  Priea« 
It  may  be  your  peculiar  talent  to  fee  all  events,  paft,  ^  ^^^' 
prefent^  and  to  ccme,  in  their  moil  concealed  caufes ; 
nor  (hall  I  queftion  what  you  affert  to  be  a  fadt. 
But  of  whomfoever  the  national  afTembly  of  France 
confifts,  there  cannot  well  be  a  doubt  of  their  being 
a  truer  reprefentation  of  the  French  nation  than  our 
houfe  of  commons  is  of  ours ;  becaufe  there  cannot 
well  be  a  worfe,  being  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people, 
I  doubt  not,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Price,  a  mere 
mockery  of  reprefentation^  notwithftanding  the  influ- 
ence of  thofe  caufes,  which  I  acknowledge  to  give 
it  the  effeft  of  a  much  better  reprefentation. 

It  fignifies  very  little  out  of  what  clafs  of  men  the 
members  of  the  national  afltmbly  were  chofen, 
(ince  they  mud  have  been  perfons  in  whom  their 
conftituents  thought  they  could  bed  confide.  But 
if  your  reafoning  be  good,  that  lawyers,  *^  whofe  ex- 
**  iftence  depends  upon  rendering  property  quef- 
**  tionable,  ambiguous,  and  obfcure,^  will  not  at- 
tend to  the  {lability  of  property,  where  is  our  po- 
licy in  raifing  fuch  men  to  the  rank  of  judges?  We 
do  not  think  our  property  lefs  fafe  in  their  hands, 
becaufe  they  have  always  lived  by  what  has  been 
called  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law^  The  firft 
American  congrefs,  I  very  well  remember,  was  faid 
to  confift  chiefly  of  lawyers ;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  flioiUd  be  fo ;  lawyers,  who  have 
the  talent  and  the  habit  of  fpeaking  in  public,  be- 
ing generally  confpicuous  charafters  in  all  places. 
Thef^dy  olthe  law,  moreover,  leads  them  to 

Y  3  underftand 
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Dr.Prieft-  undcrftand  the  conflicution  of  the  country,  and 
Y'  L  their  profeflion  gives  them  a  knowledge  of  man^ 
kind 9  and  the  habits  of  bulinefs.  If  the  lawyers 
of  France  do  as  well  as  the  lawyers  of  America, 
they  will  foon  wipe  away  the  reproach  they  may 
now  lie  under,  and  become  the  objeft  of  refpcd, 
perhaps  of  dread,  to  thofe  who  at  prefent  defpift 
them, 


Jfr. 
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M 


Ms.  G.  ROUS. 

R.  BURKE  will  not  allow,  to  the  national  Thoug^tg 
affembly,  the  common  faculties  of  men ;  mcnt. 


md,  in  his  zeal  to  caft  out  thefe  reprobates  to  the 
fcora  of  mankind,  he  forgets  that  the  mode  of 
their  eleftion  was  prefcribed  by  his  friends  the 
notables.  Indifcriminate  cenfure  is  commonly 
as  litde  merited  as  indifcriminate  praifc.  I  am  not 
their  panegyrift,  nor  difpofed  to  pronounce  on 
their  condudl  j  for  I  fee  not  all  its  bearings  and 
dependencies ;  and  the  extent,  as  well  as  compli* 
cated  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  might  baffle  the  judg- 
ment of  a  much  abler  head.  It  cannot,  however, 
tfcape  obfervation,  that  the  prognoftics  of  their 
enemies  have  not  yet  been  verified  by  any  one 
event.  In  the  midft  of  chaos,  as  it  were,  regene- 
rating every  order  of  the  ftate,  they  have  fitted 
out,  with  vigour  and  difpatch,  a  ftrong  naval 
armament ;  and  although  a  mifapplication  of  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  for  a  time  difturbcd  the 

difcipline  of  their  fleet,  yet  this  difcipline,  accord- 

• 

^g  to  the  report  of  an  ariftocrat  in  command,  has 
been  completely  reflored,  not  by  the  lafti  of  fe- 
^crity,  but  by  a  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  caufe  of 
^eir  country.-^They  have  alfo  erefted  for  internal 
defence  a  force,  from  numbers  irrefiftible,  in  the 
hands  of  the  fubjeft,  which  proves  at  leaft  their 
Confidence  in  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Per- 
^ps  my  carneft  wilhes  may  be  an  ingredient  in 

Y4  the 
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Mr.  Roui.  the  judgment  I  form.    I  fee  the  ftrong  holds  of 
defpotifm  deftroyed — I  have  confidence   in  the 
powerful  operation  of  that  principle  which  per- 
vades all  France — a  fenfe  of   common  intereft. 
As  a  theorift,  I  acknowledge  their  defeds,  pard- 
cularly  that  the  executive  is  coo  much  blended  widi 
the  legiilative  authority.   But  my  theory  is  filcnced 
by  the  experience  of  other  ftates.     The  govern- 
ments in  Switzerland  are  many  of  the  word  formSi 
'  an  ariftocracy  approaching  to  oligarchy ;  yet  the 
people  knowing  the  ufe  of  arms^  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  corruption  being  withheld  from  their  rulerSi 
no  country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  milder  adminif* 
tration,  or  more  real  liberty ;  the  foil  is  highly  I 
cultivated ;  and  taxes^  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  be 
felt  by  the  people,  are  found  more  than  adequate 
to  all  the  expences  of  government ;  while  the  fur- 
plus  in  the  public  treafury  remains  a  fupply  fortbc 
poflSble  event  of  war. 


fbe 


The  New  Constitution  ^  Francs. 


\1 


Mr.    burke. 
EN  who  undertake  confiderable  thingSi  even 


in  a  regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  groiind  ZS^m 
\  prefume  ability.— But  the  phyfician  of  the  ftate  Fratta»^«, 
bo,  not  fatisfied  with  the  cure  of  diftempers,  un* 
ntakes  to  regenerate  conftitutums^  ought  to  (hew 
icommon  powers. — Some  very  unufual  appear- 
ices  of  wifdom  ought  to  difplay  themfelves  on 
e  face  of  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  appeal  to  no 
-aftice,  and  who  copy  after  no  model. — Has 
ly  fuch  been  manifefted  in  the  revolution  of 
HAKCE  ? — I  (hall  take  a  view  of  what  theaffembly 
Ls  done,  with  regard,  firfl  to  the  conftUuticn  of  the 
lijlature ;  in  the  next  place  to  that  of  the  execuiivt 
wer;  then  to  that  of  the  judicature ;  afterwards  to 
e  model  of  the  armyj  and  conclude  with  the  fyftem 
finance^ — to  fee  whether  we  can  difcover  in  any 
irt  of  their  fchemes,  the  portentous  ability, 
hich  may  juftify  thcfe  bold  undertakers  in  the 
periority  which  they  aflume  over  mankind; 
It  is  in  the  model  of  the  fovereign  and  prefiding 
irt  of  this  new  republic,  that  we  Ihould  expeft 
6  their 
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Mr.Burkf.  their  grand  difplay. — ^Here  they  were  to  prove 
their  title  to  their  proud  demands. — For  the  plan 
itfelf  at  large,  and  for  the  reafons  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  I  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  affembly 
of  the  29th  of  September  1789,  ^nd  to  the  fub- 
fequent  proceedings  which  have  made  any  altera- 
tions in  the  plan. — So  far  as,  in  a  matter  fomewhat 
confufed,  I  can  fee  light,  the  fyftem  remains  fub- 
ftantially  as  it  has  been  originally  framed. — My 
remarks  will  be  fuch  as  itsfpirit,  its  tendency  and 
its  fitnefs  for  framing  a  popular  commonwealdii 
which  they  profefs  theirs  to  be,  fuited  to  the  ends 
for  which  any  commonwealth,  and  particularly 
fuch  a  commonwealth,  is  made.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  mean  to  confider  its  confiftency  with  itfelf, 
and  its  own  principles. 

Old  cftablilhments  are  tried  by  their  efFefts.  If 
the  people  are  happy,  united,wealthy,  and  powerful, 
we  prefume  the  reft.  We  conclude  that  to  be  good 
from  whence  good  is  derived.  In  old  eftablilh- 
ments  various  correftives  have  been  found  for 
their  aberrations  from  theory.  Indeed  they  are  the 
refults  of  various  neceffities  and  expediencies.Thcy 
are  not  often  conftrufted  after  any  theory ;  theories 
are  rather  drawn  from  them.  In  them  we  often  fee 
the  end  beft  obtained,  where  the  means  feem  not 
perfeftly  reconcikable  to  what  we  may  fancy  was 
the  original  fcheme.  The  mean$  taught  by  expe- 
rience may  be  better  fuited  to  political  ends  than 
thofe  contrived  in  the  original  projed.  They 
again  re-adt  upon  the  primitive  conftitution,  and 

fometimei 
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iometimes  improve  the  defign  itfelf  from  which  jyir.Buikt. 

Aey  feem  to  have  departed.     I  think  all  this  might 

be  curioufly  exemplified  in  the  Briti(h,con{litution. 

At  worft  the  errors  and  deviations  of  every  kind 

in  reckoning  are  found  and  computed^  and  the 

(hip  proceeds  in  her  courfe.     This  is  the  cafe  of 

old  eftablifliments ;  but  in  a  new  and  merely  theo* 

rctic  fyftem,  it  is  expedted  that  every  contrivance 

fliall  appear,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  anfwer  its  end  ; 

efpecially  where  the  projedtors  are  no  way  embar- 

rafled  with  an  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  new 

building  to  an  old  one,  either  in  the  walls  or  oa 

Ihe  foundations^ 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere  rub- 
hiSh  whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  ornamen- 
tal gardeners,  forming  every  thing  into  an  exa£t 
level,  purpofe  to  reft  the  whole  local  and  general 
legiflature  on  three  bafes  of  three  different  kinds ; 
one  g^metrical,  one  arithmetical,  and  the  third 
financial ;  the  firil  of  which  they  call  the  ifofis  of 
iirriiwy  i  the  fecond,  the  hjts  of  population ;  and  the 
third,  the  iqfis  of  contribution.  For  the  accomplilh- 
incnt  of  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes  they  divide  the 
area  of  their  country  into  eighty-three  pieces,  regu- 
larly fquare,  of  eighteen  leagues  by  eighteen.  Thefe 
large  diviiions  are  called  departments.    Thefe  they 
portion,  proceeding  by  fquare  meafurement,  into 
feventeen  hundred  and  twenty  diftridts,  called  conh 
^miis.     Thefe  again  they  fubdivide,  ftill  proceed- 
^g  by  fquare  meafurement,  into  fmaller  diftriAs 
Called  cantons^  making  in  all  6,400. 

At 


V 
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"^fr.Burke.  At  firft  View  this  geometrical  baiis  of  theirs  pre* 
"^'^""'^  fcnts  not  much  to  admire  or  to  blame.  It  calls 
for  no  great  legiflative  talents.  Nothing  more 
than  an  accurate  land  furveyor^  with  his  cbaioi 
fight,  and  theodolite,  is  requifite  for  fuch  a  pUo 
as  this.  In  the  old  divifions  of  the  countr/j  various 
accidents  at  various  times,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  various  properties  and  jurifdidtions^  fettled  their 
bounds.  Thefe  bounds  were  not  made  upon  any 
fixed  fyftem  undoubtedly.  They  were  fubjcft  to 
fome  inconveniences;  but  they  were  inconTC' 
niences  for  which  ufe  had  found  remedies,  and 
habit  had  fupplied  accommodation  and  patience. 
In  this  new  pavement  of  fquare  within  fquare, 
and  this  organization  and  femi-organization  made 
on  the  fyftem  of  Empedocles  and  BufTon,  and  not 
upon  any  politic  principle,  it  is  impoffible  that 
innumerable  local  inconveniences,  to  which  men 
are  not  habituated,  muft  not  arife.  But  thefe  I 
pafs  over,  becaufe  it  requires  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  which  I  do  not  poflefs^  IQ 
fpecify  them. 

When  thefe  ftate-furveyors  came  to  take  a  view 
of  their  work  of  meafurement,  thiy  foon  found  thafj 
in  politics,  the  mofl:  fallacious  of  all  things  was  geo- 
metrical demonftration.  They  had  then  recourfc 
to  another  bails  (or  rather  buttrefs)  to  fupport  the 
buildingiwhich  tottered  on  that  falfe  foundation.  Ic 
was  evident,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  thenuin* 
her  of  the  people,  their  wealth,  and  the  largencfiof 
their  contribution,  made  fuch  infinite  variations  be- 
tween 
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twcen  (qtiarc  and  fquare  as  to  render  menfuration  a  Mr.Burke. 
ridiculous  ftandard  of  power  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  equality  in  geometry  the  mod  unequal  of  all 
meafures  in  the  diftribution  of  men.  However, 
they  could  not  give  it  up.  But  dividing  their  po- 
litical and  civil  reprefentation  into  three  parts,  they 
allotted  one  of  thofe  parts  to  the  fquare  meafure- 
ment,  without  a  fingle  fa<fl  or  calculation  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  this  territorial  proportion  of  reprefen- 
tation was  fairly  aflfigned,  and  ought  upon  any 
principle  really  to  be  a  third.  Having  however 
given  to  geometry  this  portion  (of  a  third  for  her 
power)  out  of  compliment  I  fuppofe  to  that  fub- 
limc  fcience,  they  left  the  other  two  to  be  fcuffled 
for  between  the  other  parts,  population  and  con- 
tribution. 

When  they  came  to  provide  for  population, 
they  were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  fo  fmoothly  as 
they  had  done  in  the  field  of  their  geometry. 
Here  their  arithmetic  came  to  bear  upon  their  ju- 
ridical mctaphyfics.  Had  they  ftuck  to  their  me- 
taphyfic  principles,  the  arithmetical  procefs  would 
be  fimple  indeed.  Men,  with  them,  are  ftriflly 
equals  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  their 
own  government.  Each  head,  on  this  fyftem,would 
have  its  vote,  and  every  man  would  vote  diredtly 
for  the  perfon  who  was  to  reprefent  him  in  the  legif- 
lature.  *^  But  foft — by  regular  degrees,  not  yet.'* 
This  metaphyfic  principle,  to  which  law,  cuftom, 
ufage,  policy,  reafon,  were  to  yield,  is  to  yield  itfelf 
to  their  pleafure.     There  muft  be  many  degrees, 

and 
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tor.Borke.  ahd  (omt  ftages^  before  the  reprefentative  can  comt 

in  contadt  with  his  conftituent.     Indeed,  as  we 

(hall  foon  fee,  thefe  two  perfons  are  to  have  no  (brt 

of  communion  with  each  other.  Firft,  the  voters  io 

the  canton^  who  compofe  what  they  call  primaj 

affembliesj  are  to  have  a  qualification.     What!  a 

qualification  on  the  indefeafible  rights  of  men? 

Yes ;  but  it  (hall  be  a  very  fmall  qualification.  Our 

injuftice  (hall  be  very  little  oppreffive ;  only  the 

local  valuation  of  three  days  labour  paid  to  the 

public.     Why,  this  is  not  much,  I  readily  admiti 

for  any  thing   but  the  utter  fubverfion  of  your 

equalizing  principle.     As  a  qualification  it  m^ 

as  well  be  let  alone  ;  for  it  anfwers  no  one  purpoTe 

for  which  qualifications  are  eflablifhed :  and,  on 

your  ideas,  it  excludes  from  a  vote,  the  man  of  all 

others  whofe  natural  equality  (lands  the  moft  in 

need  of  procedtion  and  defence ;  I  mean  the  man 

who  has  nothing  elfe  but  bis  natural  equality  to 

guard  him.     You   order  him  to  buy  the  ri^, 

which  you  before  told  him  nature  had  given  to  him 

gratuitoufly  at  his  birth,  and  of  which  no  authority 

on  earth  could  lawfully  deprive  him.  With  regard 

to  the  perfon  who  cannot  come  up  to  your  market, 

a  tyrannous  ariftocracy,  as  againft  him,  is  cftab- 

liQied  at  the  very  outfct,  by  you  who  pretend  to  be 

its  fworn  foe. 

The  gradation  proceeds.  Thefe  primary  affemblics 
of  the  canton  eleft  deputies  to  the  commune ;  one  for 
every  two  hundred  qualified  inhabitants.  Hereisthc 
firft  medium  put  between  the  primary  eledtor  andthc 

reprefentative 
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ative  legiilator ;  and  here  a  new  turnpike  lyfr^arl 
br  taxing  the  rights  of  men  with  a  fecond 
tion  :  for  none  can  be  eledted  into  the  com^ 
3  does  not  pay  the  amount  of  ten  days  la« 
Tor  have  we  yet  done.  There  is  ftill  to  be 
jradation  * .  T hefe  communes^  chofen  by  the 
boofe  to  the  department ;  and  the  deputies 
apartment  choofe  their  deputies  to  the  »tf- 
mbly.  Here  is  a  third  barrier  of  a  fenfelefs 
ion.  Every  deputy  to  the  national  aflembly 
,  in  diredt  contribution^  to  the  value  of  a 
Hlver.  Of  all  thefe  qualifybg  barriers  we 
ik  alike;  that  they  are  impotent  to  fecure 
ence ;  (Irong  only  to  deftroy  the  rights  of 

:his  procefs,  which  in  its  fundamental  ele- 
feds  to  confider  OTiXy  population  upon  a 
of  natural  right,  there  is  a  manifeft  at- 
0  property  I  which,  however  juft  and  rea- 
n  other  fcheraes,  is  on  theirs  perfcftly 
:able. 
they  come  to  their  third  bafis,  that  of 

Terablyy  in  executing  the  plan  of  their  committeet 
alterations.  They  have  ftruck  out  one  ftage  in 
ions ;  this  removes  a  part  of  the  obje&ion  :  but  the 
Dn,  namely,  that  in  their  fcheme  the  firfl  conilituent 
»  connexion  with  the  reprefentative  legiilator,  re- 
its  force.  There  are  other  alterations,  fome  pombly 
r,  fome  certainly  for  the  worfe ;  but  to  the  author 
demerit  of  thefe  fmaller  alterations  appear  to  be  of 
where  the  fcheme  itfelf  is  fundimentally  vicious  and 

contri-^ 
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Mr-Butke.  cmtrihutitm^  we  find  that  they  have  more  eaBl« 
pletely  loft  fight  of  their  rights  of  men.    This  lift 
bafis  refts  entirely  on  property.    A  principle  V> 
tally  di£ferent  from  the  equality  of  men,  and  ut* 
terly  irreconcileable  to  it^  is  thereby  admitted ;  bat 
no  fooner  is  this  principle  admitted,  than  (as  tifiiil) 
it  is  fubverted ;  and  it  is  not  fubverted  (as  we  flull 
prefently  fee),  to  approximate  the  inequality  of 
riches  to  the  level  of  nature.   The  additional  (hue 
in  the  third  portion  of  reprefentation  (m  pordoo 
referved  exclufively  for  the  higher  contribudon)  ii 
made  to  regard  the  diftriS  only,  and  not  the  indivi- 
duals in  it  who  pay.    It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  by  the 
courfe  of  their  reafonings,  how  much  they  were  em- 
barrafled  by  their  contradidory  ideas  of  the  ri^ 
of  men  and  the  privileges  of  riches.  The  committee 
of  conftitution  do  as  good  as  admit  that  they  aie 
wholly  irreconcileable.  ^^  The  relationj  with  reg^ 
*^  to  the  contributions,  is  without  doubt  mdl  (by 
**  they)  when  the  queftion  is  on  the  balance  of  the 
*^  political  rights  as  between  individual  and  indi- 
*^  vidual ;  without  which  perfonal  equality  wvMU 
**  dejlroyedy  and  an  arifiocracy  of  the  rich  would  be 
**  eftablilhed.  But  this  inconvenience  entirely  dif- 
'^  appears  when  the  proportional  relation  of  the 
^^  contribution  is  only  coniidered   in  the  fr»tf 
**  maffeSy  and  is  folely  between  province  and  pio- 
^*  vince ;  it  fervcs  in  that  cafe  only  to  form  ajuftre- 
**  ciprocal  proportion  between  the  cities,  without 
'<  aifcdting  the  perfonal  rights  of  the  citizens.'' 

Here  the  principle  of  contrikution,  as  taken  b^ 

tweeo 
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^een  man  and  man  is  reprobated  as  mlty  and  de-  Mr.Burke. 
ftruftive  to  equality;  and  as  pernicious  too;  becaufe 
it  leads  to  the  eflabliQiment  of  an  ariftocracy  of  the 
rich.  However^  it  mud  not  be  abandoned.  And 
the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  to  efta- 
blifli  the  inequality  as  between  department  and  de- 
partment,  leaving  all  the  indiridvrals  in  each  de- 
partment upon  an  exadt  par.  Obftrve,  that  thi^ 
parity  between  individuals  had  been  befaref  de- 
ftroyed  when  the  qualifications  within  the  depart- 
ments were  fettled ;  nor  does  it  feem  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  whether  the  equality  of  men  be 
injtired  by  mafles^  or  individually.  An  individual 
is  not  of  the  fame  importance  in  a  nfiafs  reprefented 
by  a  few,  as  in  a  mafs  reprefented  by  many.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  tell  a  man  jealous  of  his 
equality,  that  the  eledor  has  the  fame  franchife  who 
Totes  for  three  members,  as  he  who  votes  for  ten. 
Ncfw  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  let 
us  fuppofe  their  principleofreprefentation  according 
to  contribution,  that  is,  according  to  riches,  to  be 
well  imagined^  and  to  be  a  neceflary  bafis  for  their 
republic.  In  this  their  third  bisfis  they  aflume,- 
that  riches  ought  to  be  rcfpedted,  and  that*  juftice 
and  policy  require  that  they  (hould  entitle  men,  in 
fome  mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  (hare  in  the  ad* 
miniftration  of  public  affairs  :  It  is  now  to  be  feeny 
how  the  aflembly  provides  for  the  pre- eminence,  or 
even  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rich,  by  conferring,  in 
virtue  of  their  opujcnce,  that  larger  meafure  of 
power  to  their  diftrift  which  is  denied  to  them  per- 

Z  fonally* 
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Mr.Burke.  fonally.  I  readily  admit  (indeed  I  (hould  lay  it  dowa 
as  a  fundamental  principle),  that  in  a  republican 
government,  which  has  a  democratic  bafis^  the  rich 
do  require  an  additional  fecurity  above  what  is 
ncceflary  to  them  in  monarchies.  They  arc  fub- 
jed  to  envy,  and  through  envy  to  oppreffion.  On 
the  prefent  fcheme,  it  is  impoffible  to  divine  what 
advantage  they  derive  from  the  ariftocratic  prcfc 
rence  upon  which  the  unequal  reprefentation  of  the 
maffes  is  founded.  1  he  rich  cannot  feel  it,  either 
as  a  fupport  to  dignity,  or  as  fecurity  to  fortune: 
for  the  ariftocratic  mafs  is  generated  from  purely 
democratic  principles;  and  the  prevalence  given  to 
it  in  the  general  reprefentation,  has  no  fort  of  Infe- 
rence to  or  conneftion  with  the  perfons,  upon  account 
of  whofe  property  this  fuperiority  of  the  mafs  is 
eftablilhed.  If  the  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  meant 
any  fort  of  favour  to  the  rich  in  confequence  of 
their  contribution,  they  ought  to  have  conferred 
the  privilege  either  on  the  individual  rich,  or  on 
fome  clafs  formed  of  rich  perfons  (as  hiftoriins 
reprefent  Servius  Tulliustohave  done  in  the  early 
conftitution  of  Rome) ;  becaufe  the  conteft  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  is  not  a  flxugglc 
between  corporation  and  corporation,  but  a  conteft 
between  men  and  men;  a  competition  not  between 
diftrifts,  but  between  defcriptions.  It  would  anfwcr 
its  purpofe  better  if  the  fcheme  were  inverted ;  that 
the  votes  of  the  maffes  were  rendered  equal  j  and 
that  the  votes  within  each  mafs  were  proportioned 
to  property. 

Let 
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Let  us  fuppofe  one  man  in  a  diftrift  (it  is  an  Mr.Burke. 
»fy  fuppofition)  to  contribute  as  much  as  an  hun- 
Jred  of  his  neighbours.  Againft  thefe  he  has  but 
ine  vote.  If  there  were  but  one  reprefentative  for 
:he  mafs,  his  poor  neighbours  would  outvote  him 
>y  an  hundred  to  one  for  that  fingle  reprefentative* 
Sad  enough.  But  amends  are  to  be  made  hinu 
rlow  ?  The  diftrift,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth,  is  to 
:hoofe,  fay,  ten  members  inflead  of  one:  that  is  to 
ay,  by  paying  a  very  large  contribution,  he  has  the 
lappinefs  of  being  outvoted  an  hundred  to  one 
jy  the  poor  for  ten  reprefentatives,  inftead  of 
^eing  outvoted  exadtly  in  the  fame  proportion  for 
I  fingle  member.  In  truth,  inftead  of  benefiting 
^y  this  fuperior  quantity  of  reprefentation,  the 
ich  man  is  fubjeded  to  an  additional  hard(hip» 
The  increafe  of  reprefentation  within  his  pro- 
vince fets  up  nine  perfons  more,  and  as  many  more 
:han  nine  as  there  may  be  democratic  candidates, 
:o  cabal  and  intrigue,  and  to  flatter  the  people  at 
lis  expence  and  to  his  oppreflion.  An  intereft  is 
by  this  means  held  out  to  multitudes  of  the  inferipr 
brt,  in  obtaining  a  falary  of  eighteen  livres  a  day 
[to  them  a  vaft  objeft),  befides  the  pleafure  of  a  re- 
(idence  in  Paris,  and  their  (hare  in  the  government 
3f  the  kingdom.  The  more  the  objeds  of  am- 
bition are  multiplied  and  become  democratic,  juft 
in  that  proportion  the  rich  are  endangered. 

Thus  it  muft  fare  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
in  the  province  deemed  ariftocratic,  which  in  its 
internal  relation  is  the  very  reverfe  of  that  cha- 

Z  2  rafter. 
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Mr.Burke.  lader.  In  its  external  relation,  that  is,  its  rdatioii 
to  the  other  provinces,  I  cannot  fee  how  the  uneqasd 
reprefentation  which  is  given  to  mafles  on  account 
of  wealth,  becomes  the  means  of  preferring  tht 
equipoife  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  commonwcakh. 
For  if  it  be  one  of  the  objefts  to  fccurc  the  weak 
from  being  crufhed  by  the  ftrong  (as  in  all  fodety 
undoubtedly  it  is),  how  are  the  fmaller  and  poorer 
of  thefe  malfes  to  be  faved  from  the  tyrafiny  of  cbe 
more  wealthy  ?  Is  it  by  adding  to  the  wealtby 
further  and  more  fyftematical  means  of  oppreffiog 
them  ?  When  we  come  to  a  balance  of  reprefen« 
tation  between  corporate  bodies,  provincial  intc- 
reds,  emulations,  and  jealoufies  are  full  as  likely 
to  arife  among  them  as  among  individuals;  and 
their  divifions  are  likely  to  produce  a  much  hotter 
fpirit  of  diffention,  and  fomething  leading  much 
more  nearly  to  a  war. 

I  fee  that  thefe  ariftocratic  mafles  are  made  upott 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  direct  contributioB. 
Nothing  can  be  a  more  unequal  ftandard  than  this. 
The  indireft  contribution,  that  which  arifes  from 
duties  on  confumption,  is  in  truth  a  better  ftandard, 
and  follows  and  difcovers  wealth  more  naturally 
than  this  of  dired:  contribution.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  fix  a  ftandard  of  local  preference  oft 
account  of  the  one,  or  of  the  other,  or  of  both; 
becaufe  fome  provinces  may  pay  the  more  of  either 
or  of  both,  on  account  of  caufes  not  intrinfic,  but 
originating  from  thofe  very  diftrifts  over  whom 

they  have  obtained  a  preference  in  confequence  of 

their 
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cir  oftcnCble  contribution.  If  the  maffes  were  Mr.Burke. 
dependent  fovereign  bodies,  who  were  to  provide 
r  a  federative  treafury  by  diftind  contingents,  and 
at  the  revenue  had  not  (as  it  has)  many  impd- 
ions  running  through  the  whole,  which  affed:  men 
dividually,  and  not  corporately,  and  which,  by 
eir  nature,  confound  all  territorial  limits,  fome- 
ing  might  be  faid  for  the  bafis  of  contribution  as 
unded  on  maifes.  But  of  all  things,  this  reprefen- 
tion,  to  be  meafured  by  contribution,  is  the  mod 
fficult  to  fettle  upon  principles  of  equity,  in  a 
untry  which  confiders  its  diftrifts  as  members  of 

whole.  For  a  great  city,  fuch  as  Bourdeaux  or 
iris,  appears  to  pay  a  vaft  body  of  duties,  almoft 
It  of  all  aflignable  proportion  to  other  places,  and 
\  mafs  is  confidered  accordingly.  But  are  thefe 
:ies  the  true  contributors  in  that  proportion  ?  No. 
he  confumei^  of  the  commodities  imported  into 
)urdeaux,  who  are  fcattcred  through  all  France, 
y  the  import  duties  of  Bourdeaux,   The  produce 

the  vintage  in  Guienneand  Languedoc  gives  to 
at  city  the  means  of  its  contribution  growing  out 

an  export  commerce.  The  landholders,  who 
end  their  eftates  in  Paris,  and  are  thereby  the 
cators  of  that  city,  contribute  for  Paris  from  the 
ovinces  out  of  which  their  revenues  arife.  Very 
arly  the  fame  arguments  will  apply  to  the  repre- 
itative  (hare  given  on  account  of  direff  contribu- 
)n  :  becaufe  the  direft  contribution  muft  be  af- 
QTed  on  wealth  real  or  prefumed ;  and  that  local 
ralth  will  itfclf  arife  from  caufes  not  local,  and 

Z  3  which 
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Mr.Burkc.  which  therefore  in  equity  ought  not  to  produce  t 
local  preference. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  fundamental 
regulation,  which  fettles  the  reprefentation  of  the 
mafs  upon  the  dircft  contribution,  they  have  not 
yet  fettled  how  that  direft  contribution  (hall  be 
laid,  and  how  apportioned.  Perhaps  there  is  feme 
latent  policy  towards  the  continuance  of  the  prefent 
affembly  in  this  ftrange  procedure.  However, 
until  they  do  this,  they  can  have  no  certain  coofti- 
tution.  It  muft  depend  at  laft  upon  the  fyftcm  of 
taxation,  and  muft  vary  with  every  variation  in 
that  fyftem.  As  they  have  contrived  matters,  their 
taxation  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  their  conili- 
tution,  as  their  conftitution  on  their,  taxation.  This 
muft  introduce  great  confufion  among  the  maffes; 
as  the  variable  qualification  for  votes  within  the 
diftrift  muft,  if  ever  real  contefted  eleftions  take 
place,  caufe  infinite  internal  controverfies. 

To  compare  together  the  three  bafes,  not  on 
their  political  reafon,  but  on  the  ideas  on  which  the 
affembly  works,  and  to  try  its  confiftency  with 
itfelf,  we  cannot  avoid  obferving,  that  the  principle 
which  the  committee  call  the  bafis  of  popMlalim, 
does  not  begin  to  operate  from  the  fame  point  with 
the  two  other  principles  called  the  bafes  of  Urri- 
tory  and  of  contributtGn^  which  are  both  of  an  arif* 
tocratic  nature.  The  confequence  is,  that  where  all 
three  begin  to  operate  together,  there  is  the  moft 
abfurd  inequality  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
former  on  the  two  latter  principles.   Every  canton 

conuins 
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contains  four  fquare  leagues,  and  is  eftimated  to  Mr.Burke 
contain,  on  the  average,  4,000  inhabitants  or  680 
voters  in  the  primary  offemMies,  which  vary  in  num- 
bers with  the  population  of  the  canton,  and  fend  one 
deputy  to  the  commune  for  eVery  200  voters.  Nine 
cantons  make  a  commune. 

Now  let  us  take  a  canton  containing  a  Jea-port 
town  of  trade y  or  a  great  manufalfuring  town.  Let  us 
fuppofc  the  population  of  this  canton  to  be  12,700 
inhabitants,  or  2,193  voters,  forming  three  primary 
affembliesj  and  fending  ten  deputies  to  the  commune. 

Oppofe  to  this  one  canton,  two  others  of  the  re- 
maining eight  in  the  fame  commune.  Thefe  we 
may  fuppofe  to  have  their  fair  population  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  680  voters  each,  or  8,000  inhabi- 
tants and  1,360  voters,  both  together.  Thefe  will 
form  only  two  primary  ajemblies,  and  fend  onXyfix 
deputies  to  the  commune. 

When  the  affembly  of  the  commune  comes  to  vote 
on  the  bafis  of  territory  y  which  principle  is  firft  admit- 
ted to  operate  in  that  affembly,  the  ftngle  canton^ 
which  has  half  the  territory  of  the  other  twoy  will 
have  ten  voices  iofix  in  the  election  oi  three  deputies 
to  the  affembly  of  the  department,  chofen  on  the 
ezprefs  ground  of  a  reprefentation  of  territory. 

This  inequality,  ftriking  as  it  is,  will  be  yet 
highly  aggravated,  if  we  fuppofe,  as  we  fairly  may, 
itic  feveral  other  cantons  of  the  commune  to  fall 
proportionably  (hort  of  the  average  population, 
9&  much  as  the  principal  canton  exceeds  it.  Now, 
as  to  the  bafts  of  contribution,  whiqh  alfo  is  a  prin- 

Z;  4  ciple 
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Mr.Burkf;  ciple  admitted  firfl  to  operate  in  the  aflembly 
of  the  coifimune — ^Let  us  again  take  one  cantooi 
fxich  as  is  dated  above.     If  the  whole  of  the  dired 
contributions  paid  by  a  great  trading  or  oianufaftur- 
ipg  town  be  divided  equally  among  the  inhabi- 
tants^  each  individual  will  be  found  to  pay  much 
spore  ph^  an  individvial  living  in  the  coyntry 
according  to  the  fame  average.     The  whole  paid 
t^y  the  inhabitants  of  the  former,  will  be  more  than 
the  whole  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter— r 
JNt  may  fairly  aflume  one-third  more.     Then  the 
I2^7P0  inhabitants^  or  2^193  voters  of  thp  canton, 
vill  pay  ^s  much  as  19,050  inhabitants,  or  3,289 
voters  of  the  otb(r  cantons y  which  arc  nearly  the 
eftimated  proportion  of  inhabitants  and  voters  of 
fiijic  Qther  cantons.    Now^  the  2,193  voters  wiHi  ^ 
I  before  faid,  fen(l  oply  ten  deputies  to  the  aflemo 
bly  y  the  3,289  voters  will  kn^J^xteen.    Thus,  foi: 
an  equal  (hare  in  the  contribution  of  the  whole 
commune^  there  will  be  a  difference  oifixteen  voices 
to  ten  in  ypting  for  deputies  to  be  chofen  on  the 
principle  of  reprefenting  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  fame  mode  of  computation,  we  (hall  find 
15,875  inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other  cMr, 
tons,who  pay  one-ftxth  less  to  the  contribution  of  the 
whole  commune,  will  have  three  voices  mors  thaa 
the  i2,7PO  inhabitants,  or  2,193  VQters  of  die  4M 
(;anton. 

Such  is  the  fantaftical  and  unju(l  inequality  bei 
twecn  mafs  and  m^f3j  in  thi3  curious  repartition  of 
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e  rights  of  reprefentation  arifing  out  of  territory  Mr.Burk*. 
d  contribution.     The  qualificacipQS  which  thefe   V     ^     ^ 
^nfer  are  in  truth  negative  qualiRcations,  that  give 
right  in  jan  inverfe  prpportion  to  the  poffelfiaa 
'  them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  the  three  bafes,  con^ 
ler  it  in  any  light  you  pleafe,  I  do  not  fee  a 
iriety  of  objefts  reconciled  in  one  confident 
hole,  but  feveral  contradictory  principles  re- 
idlantly  and  irreconcileably  brought  and  held 
►gether  by  your  philofophers,  like  wild  beads 
tut  i|p  in  a  cage  to  claw  and  bite  each  other  to 
leir  mutual  deftrudion. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  too  far  into  their  way 
f  confidering  the  formation  of  a  conftitution. 
7hey  have  much,  but  bad,  metaphyfics;  much,  but 
ad,  geometry;  much,  but  falfe,  proportionate 
rithmetic  :  but  if  it  were  all  as  exadt  as  metaphy* 
cs,  geometry  and  arithmetic  ought  to  be,  and  if 
heir  fcbcmes  were  perfedtly  confident  in  all  their 
arts,  it  would  make  only  a  more  fair  and  fightly 
ifion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  great  arrange- 
nent  of  mankind,  not  one  reference  whatfoever 
s  to  be  found  to  any  thing  moral  or  any  thing 
>olitic ;  nothing  that  relates  to  the  concerns,  the 
tftions,  the  paffions,  the  intereds  of  men.  Homi^ 
tern  nonjapiunt* 

You  fee  I  only  confider  this  conditution  as 
rledoral,  and  leading  by  deps  to  the  national  af- 
fembjy.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  internal  govern-* 
pacnt  of  rt^c  departments,  a^^d  their  genealogy 

^tirou|h 
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Mr.Burke.  through  the  communes  and  cantons.  Thefe  local 
governments  are,  in  the  original  plan,  to  be  as 
nearly  as  poflible  compofed  in  the  fame  maimer 
and  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  eledtive  af- 
femblies.  They  are  each  of  them  bodies  perfeftly 
compaft  and  rounded  in  themfelves. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  fchemc,  diat 
it  has  a  diredt  and  immediate  tendency  to  fever 
France  into  a  variety  of  republics,  and  to  render 
them  totally  independent  of  each  other,  without 
any  dired  conftitutional  means  of  coherence,  con- 
nedtion,  or  fubordination,  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  their  acquiefcence  in  the  determina- 
tions of  the  general  congrefs  of  the  ambafladors 
from  each  independent  republic.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  national  aifembly ;  and  fuch  governments 
I  admit  do  ezifl  in  the  world,  though  in  forms 
infinitely  more  fuitable  to  the  local  and  habitual 
circumftances  of  their  people.  But  fuch  affocia- 
tions,  rather  than  bodies  politic,  have  generally 
been  the  efTeft  of  neceffity,  not  choice ;  and  I 
believe  the  prefent  French  power  is  the  very  firft 
body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtained  full  au- 
thority to  do  with  their  country  what  they  pleafedi 
have  chofen  to  diffever  it  in  this  barbarous  manncfi 
It  is  impoflible  not  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  fpffJt 
of  this  geometrical  diftribution,  and  arithmecicai 
arrangement,  thefe  pretended  citizens  treat  France 
exaftly  like  a  country  of  conqueft.  Ading  as 
conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the  policy  of  the 

harfhefl  of  that  harfli  race.    The  policy  of  fuch 

barbarous 
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barbarous  viftors,  who  contemn  a  fubdned  people,  Mr.Burkc. 
and  infulc  their  feelings^  has  ever  been^  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  to  deftroy  all  veftiges  of  the  ancicnc 
country,  in  religion,  in  polity,  in  laws,  and  in  man- 
ncrs  5  to  confound  all  territorial  limits  j  to  pro. 
duce  a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  their  proper- 
tics  to  auftion ;  to  crulh  their  princes,  nobles,  and 
pontiffs  ;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted 
its  head  above  the  level,  or  which  could  ferve  to 
combine  or  rally,  in  their  diftreffes,  the  diibanded 
people,  under  the  ftandard  of  old  opinidn.     They 
have  made  France  free  in  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  fincere  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the 
Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  and  other  na- 
tions.    They  deftroyed  the  bonds  of  their  union, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  the  independence 
of  each  of  their  cities. 

When  the  members  who  compofe  thefe  new 
bodies  of  cantons,  communes,  and  departments,  ar- 
rangements purpofely  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  confufion,  begin  to  aft,  they  will  find  them* 
felves,  in  a  great  meafure,ftrangers  to  one  another. 
The  eleftors  and  elefted  throughout,  efpecially  in 
the  rural  cantons,  will  be  frequently  without  any  civil 
habitudes  or  conneftions,  or  any  of  that  natural  dif- 
dpline  which  is  the  foul  of  a  true  republic.  Magi- 
ftrates  and  coUeftors  of  revenue  are  now  no  longer 
acquainted  with  their  diftrifts,  bifliops  with  their 
diocefes,  or  curates  with  their  parilhes.  Thefe  new 
colonies  of  the  rights  of  men  bear  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  to  that  fort  of  military  colonies  which  Ta- 
citus 
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14r.Burke.  citus  has  obferved  upon  in  the  declining  policy  of 
Rome.  In  better  and  wifer  days  (whatever  courfe 
they  took  with  foreign  nations)  they  were  careful 
to  make  the  elements  of  a  methodical  fubordinatioQ 
and  fi^ttlement  to  be  coeval^  and  even  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  civil  difcipline  in  the  military  ♦.  But, 
v^hen  all  the  good  arts  had  fallen  into  ruin^  they 
proceeded^  as  your  affembly  does^  upon  the  equality 
of  men^  and  with  as  little  judgment,  and  as  little 
care  for  thofe  things  which  make  a  republic  toler- 
able  or  durable.  But  in  this^  as  well  as  almoU 
every  inftance,  your  new  commonwealth  is  bora, 
and  bredj  and  fed^  in  thofe  corruptions  whi^ 
mark  degenerated  and  worn-out  republics.  Your 
child  comes  into  the  world  with  the  fymptoms  of 
death ;  the  fades  bippocratica  forms  the  charader 
of  its  phy^ognomy,  and  the  prognoftic  of  its  fitte* 
The  legiflators  who  framed  the  ancient  republicsi 
knew  that  their  bufinefs  was  too  arduous  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  with  no  better  apparatus  than  the  me- 
taphyiics  of  an  under-graduate,  and  the  matbe^ 
matics  and  arithmetic  pf  an  excifeman.  They  had 
to  do  with  pien^  and  they  were  obliged  to  fludy 

*  Nopi  ut  olinii  univerfae  legioneg  deducebantur  cum  tnlNiB«» 
et  centurionibuS)  ct  fui  cujufque  ordinis  militibusy  nt  conficnfii 
et  caritate  rempublicam  aificerent ;  fed  ignoti  inter  fe>  difcrfii 
manipulisi  fine  re6iore»  fine  afiPedibus  mutuisy  quafi  ex  alio  ge- 
nere  mortalium,  repente  in  unum  colle6li,  numerus  magii  qflam 
colonia.  Tac.  Annal.  1.  14.  fed,  27. — All  this  will  be  ftiD 
more  applicable  to  tbe  unconne^^gd,  rotatory,  bienniai  natloBil 
aflcflfibUes  in  this  abfurd  and  fcnfelefii  cQ;iftitutio9« 

buoun 
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liuman  nature.  They  had  to  do  with  citizens^  Mr.Burke. 
and  they  were  obliged  td  ftudy  the  cfFeds  of  thofe  ^  '' 
habits  which  are  communicated  by  the  circum- 
dances  of  civil  life.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
operation  of  this  fecond  nature  on  the  firil  pro- 
duced a  new  combination ;  and  thence  arofe  many 
diverfities  amongft  men^  according  to  their  birth, 
their  education,  their  profeflions,  the  periods  of 
their  lives,  their  reiidence  in  towns  or  in  the  coua- 

try,  their  feveral  ways  of  acquiring  and  of  fixing 
property,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
perty itfelf,  all  which  rendered  them  as  it  were  fo 
many  different  fpecies  of  animals.  From  hence  they 
thought  themfeives  obliged  to  difpofe  their  citizens 
into  fuch  claffes,  and  to  place  them  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  in  the  flate  as  their  peculiar  habits  might 
qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to  allot  to  them  fuch  ap-  - 
propriated  privileges    as  might  fecure    to  them 
what  their  fpecific  occafions  required,  and  which 
might  furnifh  to  each  defcription  fuch  force  as 
might  proted  it  in  the  conflift  caufed  by  the  di« 
vcrfity  of  interefts,  that  muft  exift,  and  muft  con- 
tend  in  all  complex  fociety :  for  the  legillator  would 
have  been  a(hamed,  that  the  coarfe  hufbandman 
(hould  well  know  how  to  aflbrt  and  to  ufe  his 
(heep,  horfes,  and  oxen,  and  (hould  have  enough 
of  common  fenfe  not  to  abftradt  and  equalize  them 
all  into  animals,  without  providing  for  each  kind 
an  appropriate  food,  care,  and  employment;  whilft 
he,  the  economift,  difpofer,  and  fliepherd  of  his 
own  kindred,  fubiiming  himfelf  into  an  airy  meta- 
phyficianj  was  refolved  to  know  nothing  of  hi^ 

flocks^ 
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Mr.Burkc.  flocks,  but  as  men  in  general.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  Montefquieu  obferved  very  juftljr, 
that  in  their  claflification  of  the  citizens,  the  great 
legiflators  of  antiquity  made  the  greateft  difphj 
of  their  powers,  and  even  foarcd  above  tfaemfelTCS. 
It  is  here  that  your  modern  legiflators  have  gone 
deep  into  the  negative  feries,  and  funk  even  bcbw 
their  own  nothing.  As  the  firfl:  fort  of  legiflaton 
attended  to  the  different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  com- 
bined them  into  one  commonwealth,  the  othen, 
the  metaphyfical  and  alcbemiftical  legiflators,  have 
taken  the  direA  contrary  courfe.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  confound  all  forts  of  citizens,  as  wdl 
as  they  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mafs;  and 
then  they  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a 
number  of  incoherent  republics.  They  reduce 
men  to  loofe  counters,  merely  for  the  fake  of  fira- 
pie  telling,  and  not  to  figures,  whofe  power  is  to 
arife  from  their  place  in  the  table.  The  elements 
of  their  own  metapkyfics  might  have  taught  them 
better  leflbns.  The  troll  of  their  categorical  ta- 
ble might  have  informed  them  that  there  was 
fomething  elfe  in  the  intelleftual  world  bcfidcs 
fubflatice  and  quantity.  They  might  learn  from 
the  catechifm  of  metaphyfics,  that  there  were 
eight  heads  more  *,  in  every  complex  delibera- 
tion, which  they  have  never  thought  of,  though 
thefe,  of  all  the  ten,  are  the  fubjecft  on  which  the 
ikill  of  man  can  operate  any  thing  at  all. 

*  Qualitas,  Rclatio,  Adio,  Pafllo,  Ubi,  Quando,  Situs,  Hi- 
bitus. 

So.    j 
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So  far  from  this  able  difpofition  of  fome  of  the  Mr  Burke. 
eld  republican  Icgiflators,  which  follows,  with  a  fo-  " 
licitous  accuracy,  the  moral,  conditions  and  pro- 
peniities  of  men,  they  have  levelled  and  crufticd 
together  all  the  orders  which  they  found,  even 
under  the  coarfe  unartificial  arrangement  of  the 
monarchy,  in  which  mode  of  government  the 
claffing  of  the  citizens  is  not  of  fo  much  im- 
portance as  in  a  republic.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  every  fuch  claflification,  if  properly  ordered, 
is  good  in  all  forms  of  government ;  and  compofes 
a  ftrong  barrier  againft  the  exceffes  of  defpotifm, 
as  well  as  it  is  the  neceffary  means  of  giving  eiFeft 
and  permanence  to  a  republic.  For  want  of  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind,  if  the  prefent  projeA  of  a  re- 
public  (hould  fail,  all  fecurities  to  a  moderated 
freedom  fail  along  with  it ;  all  the  indireft  rc- 
ftraints  which  mitigate  defpotifm  are  removed ; 
infbmuch,  that  if  monarchy  fliould  ever  again  ob- 
tain an  entire  afcendancy  in  France,  under  this  or 
vmder  any  other  dynafty,  it  will  probably  be,  if 
not  voluntarily  tempered  at  fetting  out,  by  the  wife 
and  virtuous  counfels  of  the  prince,  the  mod  com- 
pletely arbitrary  power  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
earth.     This  is  to  play  a  moft  defperate  game. 

Theconfufion  which  attends  on  all  fuch  proceed- 
ings, they  even  declare  to  be  one  of  their  objeAs, 
and  they  hope  to  fecure  their  con(Htution  by  a  ter- 
ror of  a  return  of  thofe  evils  which  attended  their 
making  it.  "  By  this,"  fay  they,  *'  its  deftrudtion 
**  will  become  difficult  to  authority,  which  cannot 
I  "  break 
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Mr.Burke.  **  brcak  it  up'without  the  entire  diforganizafiotf  of 
'*  the  whole  ftate.*'  They  prefume,  that  if  thb 
authority  (hould  ever  Come  to  the  fame  degree  of 
power  that  they  have  acquired,  it  would  make  a 
more  moderate  and  chaftifed  ufe  of  it^  and  would 
pioufly  tremble  entirely  to  diforganife  the  ftatc  in 
the  i&vage  manner  that  they  have  done.  They  cx- 
peft,  from  the  virtues  of  returning  defpotifm,  the 
fecurity  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  offspriog  of 
their  popular  vices^ 

1  wifli,  Sir,  that  you  and  nay  readers  would  give 
an  attentive  perufal  to  the  work  of  M.  de  GalonDC 
on  this  fubjed:.  It  is  indeed  not  only  an  eloquent, 
but  an  able  and  inftruftive  performance.  I  coo- 
fine  my fetf  t6  what  be  fays  relative  to  the  cooftitu- 
tion  of  the  new  (late,  and  to  the  c6ndition  of  tk 
revenue.  As  to  the  difputes  of  this  minifter  with 
his  rivals,  I  do  not  wi(h  to  pronounce  upon  them.' 
As  little  do  I  mean  to  hazard  any  opinion  concern- 
ing  his  ways  and  means,  financial  or  political,  for 
taking  his  country  out  of  its  prefent  difgraceful  and 
deplorable  fituation  of  fervitude,  anarchy,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  beggary.  I  cannot  fpeculate  quite  fo 
fanguihely  as  be  does ;  but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
has  a  clofer  duty  relative  to  thofe  objedts,  and  better 
means  of  judging  of  them,  than  I  can  have.  I  wifli 
that  the  formal  avowal  which  he  refers  to,  made  by 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  affembly,  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  their  fcheme  to  bring 
France  not  only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic^ 
but  from  a  republic  to  a  mere  confederacy,  naay 
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be  very  particularly  attended  to.    It  adds  new  forcd  Mf.Burke^ 
to  my  obfervations  ;  and  indeed  M;  de  Calonne's 
work  fupplies  my  deficiencies  bv  many  new  and 
llriking  arguments  on  moft  of  the  fubjefts  of  this 
letter  •* 

It  is  this  refolution)  to  break  their  cbuntry  into 
feparate  republics,  which  has  driven  them  into  the 
greateft  number  of  their  difficulties  and  contradic<* 
tions.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  all  the  queflions  of 
exadt  equality,  and  thcfe  balances^  never  to  be 
fettled^  of  individual  rights^  population,  and  con-^ 
tribution^  wbuld  bfe  wholly  iifelefs.  The  reprefcn- 
tation^  though  derived  from  paits.  Would  be  aduty^ 
which  equally  regarded  the  whole.  Each  deputy  to 
the  aflembly  would  be  the  reprefentative  of  France^ 
and  of  all  its  defcriptions^  of  the  many  and  of  the 
few,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor>  of  the  great  dif^ 
trids  and  of  the  fmall.  All  thefe  diftridts  would 
themfelves  be  fubordinate  to  fome  (landing  autho*^ 
rity,  exifting  independently  of  them )  an  authority 
in  which  their  reprcfentation,  and  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  it,  originated,  and  to  which  it  was  point-* 
ed.  This  llanding,  unalterable,  fundamental  go 
vernment  would  make,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  could  make,  that  territory  truly  and  properly 
aa  whole.  With  us,  when  we  eleft  popular  repre- 
fentatives,  we  fend  them  to  a  council,  in  which  each 
man  individually  is  a  fubjed,  and  fubmitted  to  a 
government  complete  in  all  its  ordinary  funflions. 

*  See  TEtat  de  la  France,  p.  363. 
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Mr.Barke.  With  you  the  ele£iive  alTembly  is  the  rovereign,aiij 
the  foie  fovereign  :  all  the  members  are  therefore 
integral  parts  of  this  fole  fovereignty.   But  with  us 
it  IS  totally  different.     With  us  the  reprefentauve^ 
feparated  from  the  other  parts^  can  have  no  afticm 
and  iio  eziftence.   The  government  i^  the  point  cf 
reference  of   the  feveral  members  and  diftridi 
of  our  reprefentation«     This  is  the  centre  of  oat 
Unity.     This  government  of  reference  is  a  tniftee 
for  the  whole y  and  not  for  the  parts.  So  is  the  othor 
branch  of  our  public  council,  I  mean  the  houie  of 
lords.     With  us  the  king  and  the  lords  arc  ievend 
and  joint  fecurities  for  the  equality  of  each  diftndi 
each  province^  each  city.     When  did  you  bearia 
Great  Britain  of  any  province  fuffering  from  the 
inequality  of  its  reprefentation  ?  what  diftrid  from 
having  no  reprefentation  at  all  ?  Not  only  our  mO' 
narchy  and  our  peerage  fecure  the  equality  oo 
which  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the  fpirit  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  itfelf.     The  very  inequality  of 
Reprefentation,  which  is  fo  fooliOily  complained  of, 
is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  prevents  us  from 
thinking  or  afting  as  members  for  diftrids.  Corn- 
wall eleds  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland.  But 
is  Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than  Scotland  ? 
Few  trouble  their  heads  about  any  of  your  hakh 
out  of  fome  giddy  clubs.   Moft  of  thofe,  who  wilh 
for  any  change,  upon  any  plaufible  groundsj  dcfirc 
it  on  different  ideas. 

Your  new  conftitution  is  the  very  reverie  of  onn 

in  its  prin<!iple ;  and  I  am  aftonifiied  how  any  pcf* 
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Tons  could  dream  of  holding  out  any  thing  done  In  Mr.Burke. 
it  as  an  example  for  Great  Britain^  With  you 
there  is  little,  or  rather  no  connexion  between  the 
lad  reprefentative  and  the  firft  conftituent.  The 
member  who  goes  to  the  national  aflembly  is  not 
chofen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  them. 
There  are  three  eleftions  before  he  is  chofen  :  two 
fets  of  magiftracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 
primary  aflembly,  lb  as  to  render  him,  as  I  have 
faid,  an  ambaffador  of  a  date,  and  not  the  repre- 
fentative of  the  people  within  a  date.  By  this 
the  whole  fpirit  of  the  election  is  changed  ;  nor  can 
any  correftive  your  conftitotion-mongers  have  de- 
vifed  render  him  any  thing  elfe  than  what  he  is.  The 
very  attempt  to  do  it  would  inevitably  introduce  a 
confufion,  if  poflible^  more  horrid  than  the  prefent. 
There  is  no  way  to  make  a  connexion  between  the 
original  condituent  and  the  reprefentative^  but 
by  the  circuitous  means  which  may  lead  the  can- 
didate to  apply  in  the  fird  indance  to  the  primary 
cledors,  in  order  that  by  their  authoritative  indruc- 
tions  (and  fometliing  more  perhaps)  thefe  primary 
cleftors  may  force  the  two  fucceeding  bodies  of 
electors  to  make  a  choice  agreeable  to  their  wiihes. 
But  this  would  plainly  fubvert  the  whole  fcheme. 
It  would  be  to  plunge  them  back  into  that  tumult 
and  confulion  of  popular  eleftion,  which,  by  their 
interpofed  gradation  elciflions,  they  mean  to  avoid, 
and  at  length  to  rifk  the  whole  fortune  of  the 
date  with  thofc  who  have  the  lead  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  lead  intered  in  ic«    This  is  a  perpetual 
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Mr.Burke.  dilfitima,  ihto  which  they  ai;e  thrown  by  the  vicioQS^ 
weak, and  contradidory  principles  they  have  chofeHi 
Unlefs  the  people  break  up  and  level  this  grada^ 
tion,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  at  all  fubftantialljf 
eledt  to  the  afTembly  ;  indeed  they  eled  as  little  in 
appearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  feek  for  in  an  eledion  ?  Td 
anfwirr  its  real  purpofes,  you  muft  firft  poflefs  tht 
means  of  knowing  the  fitnefs  of  your  man ;  and 
then  you  muft  retain  fome  hold  upon  him  by  per* 
fonal  obligation  or  dependence.  For  what  end 
are  thefc  primary  cledbrs  complimented,  or  rather 
mocked,  with  a  choice?  They  can  never  know  any 
thing  of  the  qualities  of  him  that  is  to  ferve  tbemi 
nor  has  be  any  obligation  whatfoever  to  them.  Of 
all  the  powers  unfit  to  be  delegated  by  thofe  who 
have  any  real  means  of  judging,  that  mod  pecu* 
liarly  unfit  is  what  relates  to  2l  per/orM  i:ho\ct.  In 
cafe  of  abufc,  that  body  of  primary  elcftors  never 
can  call  the  reprefentative.  to  an  account  for  his 
condud.  He  is  too  far  removed  from  them  in  the 
chain  of  reprefentation.  If  he  afls  improperly  at 
the  end  of  his  two  years  leafc,  it  does  not  concern 
him  for  two  years  more.  By  the  new  French  con- 
ftitution,  the  beft  and  the  wifeft  reprefentatives  go 
equally  with  the  worft  into  this  Umbus  patrtni^ 
Their  bottoms  are  fuppofed  foul,  and  they  mnft  go 
into  dock  to  be  refitted.  Every  man  who  has 
ferved  in  an  afiembly  is  ineligible  for  two  years 
after.  Juft  as  thefe  magiftrates  begin  to  learn  thclf 
trade,  like  chimney  fweepers^  they  are  difqtialificd 
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for  exercifing  it.  Superficial,  new,  petulant  ac-  Mr.Buikc. 
quifition,  and  interrupted,  dronilh,  broken,  ill  re« 
colled ion^  is  to  be  the  deftined  charader  of  all  your 
future  governors.  Your  conftitution  has  too  much 
of  jealoufy  to  have  much  of  fenfe  in  it.  You  con- 
iider  the  breach  of  truft  in  the  reprefentativc  fo 
principally,  that  you  do  not  at  all  regard  the  quef- 
tion  of  his  fitnefs  to  execute  it. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a 
faithlefs  reprcfentative,  who  maybe  as  good  a  can- 
yafler  as  he  was  a  bad  governor.  In  this  time  he 
may  cabal  himfelf  into  a  fupcriority  over  the  wifcft 
and  mod  virtuous.  As,  in  the  end,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  cleftive  conftitution  are  equally  fugi- 
tive, and  exift  only  for  the  eledion,  they  may  be 
no  longer  the  fame  perfons  who  bad  chofen  him, 
to  whom  he  is  to  be  refponfibie  when  he  folicits 
for  a  renewal  of  his  truft.  To  call  all  the  fecondary 
electors  of  the  commune  to  account,  is  ridiculous, 
impradlicabic,  and  unjuft ;  ihey  may  themfclves 
have  been  deceived  in  their  choice,  as  the  third 
fpt  of  eleftorsj  thofe  of  the  department^  may  be  in 
theirs.  In  your  pledions  refponfibiliiy  cannot 
czift. 

Finding  no  fort  of  principle  of  coherence  with 
each  other  in  the  nature  and  conftitutipn  of  the 
feveral  new  republics  of  France,  I  confidered  what 
cement  the  legiflaiors  had  provided  for  them  from 
any  extraneous  materials.  Their  confederations, 
XhtwJpeSacleSy  their  civic  feafts,  and  their  enthu- 
^m,  1  take  no  notice  of ;  they  are  nothing  but 
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Mr.Borke.  mere  tikks ;  but  tracing  their  policy  through  theii' 
aftions,  I  think  I  can  diftinguifh  the  arrangements 
by  which  they  propofe  to  hold  thefe  republics  to- 
gether. The  firft  is  the  confijcation,  with  the  com- 
pulfory  paper  currency  annexed  to  it ;  the  fecond, 
is  the  fupreme  power  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  the  third, 
is  the  general  army  of  the  (late.  Of  this  lad  I  (hali 
referve  what  I  have  to  fay,  until  I  come  to  confider 
the  army  as  an  head  by  itfelf. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  firft  (the  confif- 
cation  and  paper  currency)  merely  as  a  cement, 
I  cannot  deny  that  thefe,  the  one  depending 
on  the  other,  may  for  fome  time  compofe  fome 
fort  of  cement,  if  their  madnefs  and  folly  in  the 
management,  and  in  the  tempering  of  the  pans  to- 
gether, does  not  produce  a  repulfion  in  the  very 
outfet.  But  allowing  to  the  fcheme  fome  co- 
herence and  fame  duration,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
if,  after  a  while,  the  confifcation  flioiild  not  be 
found  fufficient  to  fupport  the  paper  coinage  (as  I 
am  morally  certain  it  will  not),  then,  inftead  of  ce- 
menting, it  will  add  infinitely  to  the  diflbciation, 
diftradlion,  and  confufion  of  thefe  confederate  re- 
publics, both  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  feveral  parts  within  themfelves.  But  if  the 
confifcation  (hould  fo  far  fucceed  as  to  fink  the 
paper  currency,  the  cement  is  gone  with  the 
circulation.  In  the  mean  time  its  binding  force 
will  be  very  uncenain,  and  it  will  ftraiten  or  relax 
with  every  variation  in  the  credit  of  the  paper. 

One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  fcheme,  which 
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is  an  cffeft  feemingly  collateral,  but  dircft,  I  have  Mr.Burke. 
no  doubt,  in  ihe  minds  of  thofe  who  condud  this 
bufinefsy  that  is,  hs  effeft  in  producing  an  oli^arebj 
in  every  one  of  the  republics,  A  paper  circulation, 
not  founded  on  any  real  money  depofited  or  en- 
gaged for,  amounting  already  to  four-and-forty 
millions  of  Englilh  money,  and  this  currency  by 
force  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  becoming  thereby  the  fubftance  of  its 
revenue,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  $X\  its  com-* 
mercial  and  civil  intercourfe,  muft  put  the  whole 
of  what  power,  authority,  and  influence  is  left,  in 
any  form  whatfoever  it  may  aflume,  into  the  hands 
of  the  managers  and  ponduAprs  of  t)iis  circu- 
lation. 

In  England  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  bank ; 
though  it  is  only  the  centre  of  a  voluntary  dealing. 
He  knows  little  indeed  of  the  influence  of  money 
upon  mankind,  who  does  not  fee  the  force  of  the 
management  of  a  monied  concern,  which  is  fo 
much  more  extenfive,  and  in  its  nature  fo  much 
more  depending  on  the  managers  than  any  of  ours. 
But  this,  is  not  merely  a  money  concern.  There 
is  another  member  in  the  fyftem  infeparably  con- 
nefted  with  this  money  management.  It  confifls 
in  the  means  of  drawing  out  at  difcretion  portions 
of  the  confifcated  lands  for  fale ;  and  carrying  on  a 
procefs  of  continual  tranfmutation  of  paper  into 
land,  and  land  into  paper.  When  we  follow  this 
procefs  in  its  effefts,  we  may  conceive  fomething 
fi  the  intenfity  of  the  force  with  which  this  fyftem 
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Mr.Burke.  muft  Operate.  By  this  means  the  fpirit  of  mooey« 
jobbing  and  fpeculation  goes  into  the  mafs  of 
land  itfelfy  and  incorporates  with  it.  By  this  kind 
of  operation,  thqt  fpecies  of  property  becomes  (as 
it  were)  volatilized ;  it  ajQTumes  an  unnatural  and 
monftrous  aAivity,  and  thereby  throws  into  the 
hands  of  the  feveral  managers,  principal  and  fub« 
ordinate,  Parifian  and  provincial,  all  the  reprefen-* 
tative  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  full  tenth  part  of 
all  the  land  in  France,  which  has  now  acquired 
the  word  and  mod  pernicious  part  of  the  evil  of  a 
paper  circulation,  the  greateft  poffible  unceitainty 
in  its  value.  They  have  reverfcd  the  Latonian 
kindnefs  to  the  landed  property  of  Delos,  They 
have  fent  theirs  to  be  blown  about,  like  the  light 
fragments  of  a  wreck,  or  as  et  lilt  or  a  circum. 

The  new  dealers  being  all  habitually  adventurers, 
and  without  any  fixed  habits  or  local  prediledionSi 
willpurchafc  tojob  out  again,  as  the  market  of  papcr^ 
or  of  money,  or  of  land,  fliall  prefent  an  advantage. 
For  though  an  holy  biOiop  thinks  that  agriculture 
will  derive  great  advantages  fron>  the  **  enligbtenei* 
ulurers  who  are  to  purchafc  the  church  confifcations, 
I,  who  am  not  a  good,  but  an  old  farmer,  with  great 
humility  beg  leave  to  tell  his  late  lordlliip,  that 
ufury  is  not  a  tutor  of  agriculture ;  and  if  the  word 
<*  enlightened'*  be  underftood  according  to  the 
new  didionary,  as  it  always  is  in  your  new  fchools, 
I  caonoj  conceive  how  a  man's  not  believing  in 
God  can  teach  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  with  the 
lead  of  any  additional  ikiU  or  encouragement. 
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ins  immortalibus  fero,''  faid  an  old  Roman,  Mr.Buik6, 
n  he  held  one  handle  of  the  plough,  whilft 
th  held  the  other.     Though  you  were  to  join 
ae  commiffion  all  the  diredtors  of  the  two  aca- 
lies  to  the  diredors  of  the  caije  d*efc(mpt€,  one 
experienced  peafant  is  worth  them  all.    I  have 
more  information,  upon  a  curious  and  intereft* 
branch  of  hufbandry,  in  one  (hort  converfa« 
with  a  CarthuGan  monk,  than  I  have  derived 
1  all  the  bank  diredors  that  I  have  ever  con- 
ed with.    However,  there  is  no  caufe  for  ap- 
lenfion  from  the  meddling  of  money-dealers 
I  rural  economy.    Thefe  gendemen   are  too 
in  their  generation.    At  firft,  perhaps,  their 
ler  and  fufceptible  imaginations  may  be  cap- 
ted  with  the  innocent  and   unprofitable  de** 
ts  of  a  paftoral  life ;  but  in  a  little  time  they  will 
that  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labori<* 
and  much  lefs  lucrative  than  that  which  they 
left.     After  making  its  panegyric,  they  will 
I  their  backs  on  it  like  their  great  precurfor  and 
otype.     They  may,  like  him,  begin  by  finging 
eafus  i/&"-^but  what  will  be  the  end  J 
H^c  ubi  locutus  fcmerator  Alpbius^ 
Jam  jam  futurus  ruftipis 
Omnem  rekgit  idibus  pecufdam^ 
^itril  calendis  fcnerf. 
ry  will  cultivate    the    caife  iPEgli/e,    uqder 
facred  aufpices  of  this   prelate,  with  much 
e  profit  than  its  vineyards  or  its  corn-fields. 
J  will  employ  their  talents  according  to  their 
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M^Bdrt^  habits  and  their  interefts.  They  will  n6t  follow  lh6 
plough  Whilft  they  can  direft  treafurics,  and  govM 
provinces. 

Y6ur  legiflators,  in  every  thing  new,  are  the 
Very  firft  who  have  founded  a  commonwealth  upoo 
gaming,  and  infufed  this  fpirit  into  it  as  its  vital 
breath.  The  great  objeft  in  thefe  politics  is  ID 
liietamorphofe  France  from  a  great  kingdom  into 
one  great  play-table  j  to  turn  its  inhabitants  into  I 
jiation  of  gamefters ;  to  make  fpeculation  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  life;  to  mix  it  with  all  its  concerns; 
and  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
tht  people  from  their  ufual  channels,  into  the  im* 
pulfes,  paffions,  and  fuperftitions  of  thofe  who  live 
on  chances.  They  loudly  proclaim  their  opinioOt 
that  this  their  prefent  fyftcm  of  a  republic  cannot 
{)o({ibly  exid  without  this  kind  of  gaming  fund; 
and  that  the  very  thread  of  its  life  is  fpun  out  of 
the  ftaple  of  thefe  fpeculations.  The  old  gaming 
In  funds  was  mifchievous  enough  undoubtedly; 
but  it  was  fo  only  to  individuals.  Even  when  it 
had  its  greateft  extent,  in  the  Miffiflipi  and  South 
Sea,  it  afFefted  but  few,  comparatively  )  where  it 
extends  further,  as  in  lotteries,  the  fpirit  has  but  a 
fingle  objeft.  But  where  the  law,  which  in  moft 
circumftances  forbids,  and  in  none  countenances 
gaming,  is  itfelf  debauched,  fo  as  to  reverfe  its  na- 
ture and  policy,  and  exprefsly  to  force  the  fubjcft 
to  this  deftruftive  table,  by  bringing  the  fpirit  ani 
fynibols  of  gaming  into  the  minuted  matters,  and  en- 
gaging every  body  in  it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more 
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dreadful  epidemic  diftemper  of  that  kind  is  fpread  Mr.Barke^ 
than  yet  has  appeared  in  the  world.  With  you  a  man 
can  neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinner^  without  a  fpe- 
culation.  What  he  receives  in  the  morning  will  not 
have  the  fame  value  at  night.  What  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  as  pay  for  an  old  debt^  will  not  b6 
received  as  the  fame  when  he  comes  to  pay  » 
debt  contrafted  by  himfelf ;  nor  will  it  be  the 
feme  when  by  prompt  payment  he  wpuld  avoid 
contrading  any  debt  at  all.  Induftry  muft  wither 
away.  Economy  muft  be  driven  from  your 
country.  Careful  provifion  will  have  no  exift- 
eoce.  Who  will  labour  without  knowing  thd 
amount  of  his  pay  ?  Who  will  ftudy  to  incr^e 
what  none  can  eftimate  ?  Who  will  accumulate, 
when  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  faves  ? 
If  you  abftraft  it  from  its  ufes  in  gaming,  to  accii^ 
mulate  your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not  the  provi- 
dence of  a  man^  but  the  diftempered  inftind  of  a 
jackdaw. 

The  truly  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  fyfte- 
matically  making  a  nation  of  gamefters  is  thisj 
that  though  all  are  forced  to  play,  few  can  under- 
ftand  the  game ;  and  fewer  ftill  are  in  a  condition 
to  avail  themfclves  of  the  knowledge.  The  many 
muft  be  the  dupes  of  the  few  who  conduft  the 
machine  ©f  thcfe  fpeculations.  What  efFeft  it 
muft  have  on  the  country-people  is  vifible.  The 
townfman  can  calculate  from  day  to  day :  not  Co 
the  inhabitant  of  the  country.  When  the  peafant 
firft  brings  his  corn  to  market,  the  mi^iftrate  in 
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Mr.Burkc.  the  towns  obligcs  him  to  take  the  aflignat  at  pir] 
when  he  goes  to  the  (hop  with  this  money,  he  finds 
it  feven  per  cent,  the  worfe  for  crofling  the  wiy; 
This  market  he  will  not  readily  refort  to  agaiB. 
The  towns-rpeoplc  will  be  inflamed  !  they  will 
force  the  country  people  to  bring  their  corn.  R©^ 
fiftance  will  begin,  and  the  murders  of  Paris  ind 
St.  Dennis  may  be  renewed  through  all  Fraace. 

What  fignifies  the  empty  compliment  paid  to 
the  country  by  giving  it  perhaps  more  than  itsfhire 
in  the  theory  of  your  reprefentation  ?  Where  haw 
you  placed  the  real  power  over  monied  and 
landed  circulation  ?  Where  have  you  placed  the 
means  of  raifing  and  falling  the  value  of  every 
roan's  freehold  ?  Thofe  whofe  operations  can  take 
from,  or  add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  pofleffions  cf 
every  man  in  France,  mud  be  the  maders  of  every 
man  in  France.  The  whole.of  the  power  obtained 
by  this  revolution  will  fettle  in  the  towns  among 
the  burghers,  and  the  monied  direAors  who  lead 
them.  The  landed  gentleman,  the  yeoman,  and 
the  peafant  have,  none  of  them,  habits,  or  indi* 
nations,  or  experience,  which  can  lead  themtoaoy 
(hare  in  this  the  fole  fource  of  power  and  influcoce 
now  left  in  France.  The  very  nature  of  a  country 
life,  the  very  nature  of  landed  property,  in  all  the 
occupations  and  all  the  pleafures  they  afford,  render 
combination  and  arrangement  (ihe  fole  way  cf 
procuring  and  exerting  influence)  in  a  manner  im- 
poflible  amongft  country-people.  Combine  them 
by  all  the  art  you  can^  and  all  the  induilry^  they  are 
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dways  diflblving  into  individuality.  Any  thing  irt  Mi"  Burke^ 
he  nature  of  incorporation  is  almoft  impradicable 
unongft  them.  Hope^  fear,  alarm,  jealoufy,  the 
rphemerous  tale  that  does  its  bufinefs  and  dies  in 
I  day,  all  thefe  things,  which  are  the  reins  and 
purs  by  which  leaders  check  or  urge  the  minds 
>f  fcrilowers^  are  not  eaiily  employed,  or  hardly  at 
ill,'  amongfl  (battered  people.  They  aflemble, 
liey  arm,  they  aft  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and 
It  the  greateft  charge.  Their  efforts,  if  ever  they 
can  be  commenced,  cannot  be  fuftained.  They 
cannot  proceed  fyftematrcally.  If  the  country 
gentledien  attempt  an  influence  through  the  mere 
bcome  of  their  property,  what  is  it  to  that  of  thofe 
ivbo  have  ten  times  their  incoihe  to  fell,  and  who 
can  ruin  their  property  by  bringing  their  plunder  to 
meet  it  at  market.  If  the  landed  man  wi(hes  to 
mortgage,  he  falls  the  value  of  his  land,  and  raifes 
the  value  of  affignats.  He  augments  the  power 
of  his  enemy  by  the  very  means  he  muft  take  to 
contend  with  him*  The  country  gentleman  there*- 
fore,  the  officer  by  fea  and  land,  the  man  of  liberal 
views  and  habits,  attached  to  no  profeffion,  will  be 
fits  completely  excluded  from  the  government  of 
bis  country  as  if  he  were  legiilatively  profcribed* 
tt  is  obvious,  that  in  the  towns,  all  the  things 
^hich  confpire  againft  the  country  getitleman, 
combine  in  favour  of  the  money  manager  and 
director.  In  towns  combination  is  natural.  The 
habits  of  burghers,  their  occupations,  their  diver* 
fion,   thdr   bufinefs^    their  idlenefs^  continpaHy 
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Hr.Burke.  bring  them  into  mutual  contad.  Their  viitoci 
and  their  vices  are  fociable ;  they  are  always  in 
garrifon ;  and  they  come  embodied  and  half  difd- 
plined  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  mean  to  fixm 
them  for  civil,  or  for  military  adtion. 

All  thefe  confiderations  leave  no  doubt  oa  wj 
mind,  that  if  this  monfter  of  a  conftitutioo  can 
continue,  France  will  be  wholly  governed  by  die 
agitators  in  corporations,  by  focieties  in  the  towns 
formed  of  diredors  of  aflignats,  and  truflees  fer  the 
{ale  of  church  lands,  attornies,  agents^  money-job* 
bers,  fpeculators,  and  adventurers,  compofii^  an 
ignoble  oligarchy  founded  on  the  deftrudion  of 
the  crown,  the  church,  the  nobility,  and  the  people. 
Here  end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and  vifioos  of 
the  equality  and  rights  of  men.  In  ^^  the  Serbo« 
nian  bog"  of  this  bafe  oligarchy  they  are  all  ab« 
forbed,  funk,  and  loft  for  ever. 

So  far  as  to  the  (irft  cementing  principle. 

The  fecond  material  of  cement  for  their  new  re- 
public is  the  fuperiority  of  the  city  of  Paris;  and 
this  I  admit  is  ftrongly  conne<3:ed  with  the  other 
cementing  principle  of  paper  circulation  and  con* 
fifcation.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  projeft  we  muft 
look  for  the  caufe  of  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  old 
bounds  of  provinces  and  jurifdiAions,  ecclefiaftiod 
and  fecular,  and  the  difTolution  of  all  ancient 
combinations  of  things,  as  well  as  the  formatioB 
of  fo  many  fmall  unconnefted  republics*  Tbc 
power  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one  great 

fpring  of  all  their  politics.     It  is   through  tk 
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);>OW€r  of  Paris^  now  become  the  centre  and  focus  MnBuikt^ 
of  jobbings  that  the  leaders  of  this  fadion  di* 
ledt,  or  rather  command  the  whole  legiflative  and 
the  whole  executive  government.  Every  thing 
therefore  mud  be  done  which  can  confirm  thq 
authority  of  that  city  over  the  other  republics. 
Paris  is  compadt ;  (he  has  an  enormous  flrength^ 
wholly  difproportioned  to  the  force  of  any  of 
the  fquare  republics;  and  this  ftren^th  is  col- 
ledted  and  condenfed  within  a  narrow  compafs. 
Paris  has  a  natural  and  eafy  conne(flion  of  its  parts, 
which  will  not  be  affe(fted  by  any  fcheme  of  ^ 
geometrical  conftitution,  nor  does  it  much  iignify 
whether  its  proportion  of  reprefentation  be  more  or 
leis,  fince  it  has  the  whole  draft  of  fifhes  in  its  drag- 
net. The  other  divifions  of  the  kingdom  being 
hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  feparated  from  all 
their  habitual  means,  and  even  principles  of  union, 
cannot,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  confederate  againft 
her.  Nothing  was  to  be  left  in  all  the  fubordinate 
Ooembers,  but  weaknefs,  difconnedtion,  and  confu- 
fion*  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  plan,  the  affcm- 
bly  has  lately  come  to  a  refolution,  that  no  tw9 
of  their  republics  fliall  have  ihe  fa,me  commander 
in  chief. 

To  a  perfon  who  takes  a  view  of  the  whole,  the 
ftrength  of  Paris  thus  formed,  will  appear  a  fyftem 
of  general  weakncfs.  It  is  boaftcd,  that  the  geome* 
trical  policy  has  been  adopted,  that  all  local  ideas 
(hould  be  funk,  and  that  the  people  (hould  no  longer 
be  Gafcons,  Picards,  Bretons,  N  ormans,  but  French- 
z  men. 
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M^Biirke.  ftjen.  With  onc  Country,  one  heart,  and  6nc  affedi* 
bly.  But  inftead  of  being  all  Frenchmen,  the 
greater  likelihood  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thtt 
region  will  (hortly  have  no  country.  No  nun  ever 
was  attached  by  a  fenfe  of  pride,  partiality,  or  real 
afiedion,  td  a  defcripcion  of  fquare  meafurement 
He  never  will  glory  in  belonging  to  the  checquer, 
No.  71,  or  to  any  other  badge-ticket.  We  b^d 
our  public  affeftions  in  our  families*  No  cold  re- 
lation is  a  zealous  citizen.  We  pafs  on  to  our 
neighbourhoods,  and  our  habitual  provincial  Con- 
ned ions.  Thefe  are  inns  and  refting- places. 
Such  divifions  of  our  country  as  have  been  formed 
by  habit,  and  not  by  a  fudden  jerk  of  author 
rity,  were  (6  many  little  images  of  the  great 
country  in  which  the  heart  found  fomething  which 
it  could  fill.  The  love  to  the  whole  is  not  exiin- 
guiQied  by  this  fubordinate  partiality.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  fort  of  elemental  training  to  thofe  higher  and 
more  large  regards,  by  which  alone  men  come  to 
be  affeded,  as  with  their  own  concern,  in  the  pro- ' 
fperity  of  a  kingdom  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  Fnmcc. 
In  that  general  territory  itfelf,  as  in  the  old  ntnt 
of  provinces,  the  citizens  are  intereftod  fixnn  old 
prejudices  and  unreafoned  habits,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  geometric  properties  of  its  figure. 
The  power  and  pre-eminence  of  Paris  does  cer- 
tainly prefs  down  and  hold  thefe  republics  together, 
as  long  as  it  lads.  But,  for  the  reafons  I  have  at 
ready  given  you,  I  think  it  cannot  laft  very  long* 
Paffing  from  the  civil  creating,  and  the  civil 
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ceitieAting  principles  of  this  conftitution,  to  the  Mr-Burket" 
national  aflembly,  which  is  to  appear  add  ad  as 
fovereign,  we  fee  a  body  in  its  conftitution  with 
every  poffible  power,  and  no  poffible  external  con- 
trouU  We  fee  a  body  without  fundamental  laws, 
without  e(bibli(hed  maxims,  without  refpedted  rules 
of  proceeding,  which  nothing  can  keep  Htm  to  any 
fyftem  whatfoever.  Their  idea  of  th  eirpowers  is 
always  taken  at  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  legiflative  com- 
petency,  and  their  examples  for  common  cafes,  fix>m 
the  exceptions  of  the  moft  urgent  neceflity.  The 
future  is  to  be  in  mod  refpeds  like  the  prefent  allem-* 
bly;  but,  by  the  mode  of  the  new  eleftions  and  th^ 
tendency  of  the  new  circulations,  it  will  be  purged 
of  the  fmall  degree  of  internal  controul  exifting  in 
a  oiinority  chofen  originally  from  various  interefts, 
and  preierving  fomethmg  of  dieir  fpirit.  If  poffi« 
ble,  the  next  aflembly  muft  be  worfe  than  the 
prefent.  The  prefent,  by  deftroying  and  altering 
every  thing,  will  leave  to  their  fucceflbrs  appa- 
rently  nothing  popular  to  do.  They  will  be 
roofed  by  emulation  and  example  to  enterprifes 
the  boldeft  and  the  moft  abfurd.  To  fuppofe  fuch  an 
aflembly  fitting  in  perfed  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-fufficient  legiflators,  in  their  hurry  to  do 
every  thing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  that 
feems  eflential,  and  which,  I  believe,  never  has 
been  before,  in  the  theory  or  the  pradicc,  omitted 
by  any  projedor  of  a  republic.  They  have  forgot 
to  conftitute  a  /enate,  or  fometbing  of  that  nature 
and  charader.  Never,  before  this  time,  was  beard 
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Mr.Burke.  c^  a  body  poliuc  compofcd  of  one  legjiiktive  ud 
adivc  aifembly^  and  ks  executive  officers,  without 
fuch  a  CQuacil;  without  fomething  to  which  foreign 
ftates  might  conned:  themfelves;  foniething  to 
whichj  in  the  ordinary  detail  of  government,  the 
people  could  look  up ;  fomething  which  might  give 
a  bias  and  (leadinefs,  and  preferve  fomething  Vikt 
confiftency  in  the  proceedings  of  ftate.  Such  a 
body  kings  generally  have  as  a  counciL  A  mo- 
narchy may  exift  without  it ;  but  it  feems  to  be  ia 
the  very  eflence  of  a  republican  government.  It 
holds  a  fort  of  middle  place  between  the  fupreme 
power  exercifed  by  the  people,  or  immediately  de- 
legated from  them,  and  the  mere  executive.  Of 
this  there  are  no  traces  in  your  conftitution ;  and  in 
providing  nothing  of  this  kind,  your  Solon&aod 
Numas  have,  as  much  as  in  any  thing  elfe,  difco- 
vered  afovereign  incapacity. 

LrCt  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  they  have 
done  towards  the  formation  of  an  exxcutivs 
POWER*  For  this  they  have  chofen  a  degraded 
king.  This  their  firft  executive  officer  is  to  be  a 
machine,  without  any  fort  of  deUberativc  difcrctkxD 
in  any  one  ad  of  his  fundion.  At  beft  he  is  boc  a 
channel  to  convey  to  the  national  aflembly  foch 
matter  as  may  import  that  body  to  know.  If  be 
had  been  made  the  exclufive  channel,  the  power 
would  not  have  been  without  its  importaiot; 
though  infinitely  perilous  to  thofe  who  wouM 
choofe  to  exercife  it.  But  public  intelligence  lod 
ftatement  of  fads  may  pafs  to  the  aflembly»  with 
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equal  zuthenticity,  through  any  other  conveyance.  MrJBurkt. 
As  to  the   means,  therefore,  of  giving  a  direc*         ' 
don  to  meafures  by  the  (latement  of  an  aucho-* 
rized   reporter,   this   office  of  intelligence  is  a3 
nothing. 

To  confider  the  French  fcheme  of  an  executive. 
ti0cer  in  its  two    natural    diviiions  of  civil  and 
folitical. — In  the  firft  it  muft  be  obferved,  that, 
according  to  the  new  conftitution,  the  higher  parts 
of  judicature,  in  either  of  its  lines,  are  not  in  the 
king.  The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of* 
juftice.     The  judges^  neither  the  original  nor.  the 
appellate,  are  of  his  nomination.     He  neither  pro«» 
pofes  the  candidates,  nor  has   a   negative  on  the 
choice.  He  is  not  even  the  public  profecutor.     He 
lerves  only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  choice 
made  of  the  judges  in  the  fev^ral  diftridbs.     By 
his  officers  he  is  to  execute  their  fentence.     When 
we  look  into  the  true  nature  of  his  autliority,  he 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  chief  of  bum- 
bsuliffs,  ferjeants  at  mace,  catchpoles,  jailors,  and 
bai^men.     It  is  impoffible  to  place  any  thing  called 
royalty  in  a  more  degrading  point  of  view.     A 
thou(and  times  better  it  had  been  for  the  dignity 
of  this  unhappy  prince,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  adminiilration  of  juflice,  deprived 
as  he  is  of  all  that  is  venerable,  and  all  chat  is  con- 
ibkitory  in  that  fundion,  without  power  of  origi- 
nating any  procefs  j  without  a  power  of  fufpenfion, 
midgation,  or  pardon.     Every  thing  in  juftice  that 
ii  vile  and  odious  is  thrown  upon  him.    Ic  was  not 
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Mr.Burfce.  fof  nothing  that  the  aflembly  has  been  at  (uch  piins 
'  to  remove  the  ftigma  from  certain  offices,  whendxy 
were  refolved  to  place  the  perfon  who  lately  hid 
been  their  king  in  a  fituation  but  one  degree  aboft 
the  executioner,  and  in  an  office  nearly  of  the  Ikine 
quality.  It  is  not  in  nature,  that  fituated  as  the 
king  (^  the  French  now  is,  he  can  refpedk  himfelf, 
or  can  be  refpefted  by  others. 

View  this  new  executive  officer  on  the  fide  crfhis 
political  capacity,  as  he  a£b  under  the  orden  of 
the  national  ailembly.    To  execute  laws  is  a  royal 
<^fice;    to  execute  orders  is  not  to  be  a  kii^. 
However,  a  political  executive  ma^ftracy,  though 
merely  fuch,  is  a  great  trufl.    It  is  a  trufi  indeed 
that  has  much  depending  upon  its  faithful  and 
diligent  performance,  both  in  the  perfon  prefidii^ 
in  it  and  in  all  his  fubordinates.     Means  of  per- 
forming this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  r^;ula- 
tion ;  and  difpoficlons  towards    it   ought   to  be 
infufed  by   the  circumftances    attendant  on  the 
truft.     It  ought  to  be  environed  with  dignity,  au- 
thority, and  confideration,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to 
glory.     The  office  of  execution  is  an  office  of  ex- 
ertion.    It  is  not  from  impotence  we  are  to  expcd 
the  tafks  of  power.     What  fort  of  perfon  is  a  king 
to  command  executory  fervice,  who  has  no  means 
whatfoever  to  reward  it  ?  Not  in  a  permanent  ofHcc; 
not  in  a  grant  of  land ;  no,  not  in  a  penfion  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  ;  not  in  tlie  vaineft  and  moft  trivial 
title.     In  France  the  king  is  no  more  the  fountain 

of  honour  than  he  is  the  fountain  of  juftice.    AH. 
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i8>  all  diftinAions  are  in  other  hands.  Thofe  Mr.Burke. 
crve  the  king  can  be  adtuated  by  no  natural  • 
e  but  fear ;  by  a  fear  of  every  thing  except 
mailer.  His  funftions  of  internal  coercion 
i  odious  as  thofe  which  he  exercifes  in  the 
tment  of  juflice.  If  relief  is  to  be  given  to 
municipality,  the  affembly  gives  it.  If  troops 
>  be  lent  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  to  the 
bly,  the  king  is  to  execute  the  order ;  and 
every  occafion  he  is  to  be  fpattered  over  with 
ood  of  his  people.  He  has  no  negative ;  yet 
me  and  authority  is  ufed  to  enforce  every  harfli 
^  Nay,  he  muft  concur  in  the  butchery  of 
who  (haU  attempt  to  free  him  from  his  im- 
ment,  or  (hew  the  flighteft  attachment  to  his 
i  or  to  his  ancient  authority. 
ECUTivE  MAGISTRACY  ought  to  be  confti- 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe  who  compofe  it 
i  be  difpofed  to  love  and  to  venerate  thofe 
I  they  are  bound  to  obey.  A  purpofed  neg- 
or,  what  is  worfe,  a  literal  but  perverfe  and 
nant  obedience,  muft  be  the  ruin  of  the  wifeft 
bis.  In  vain  will  the  law  attempt  to  anticipate 
follow  fuch  ftudied  neglefts  and  fraudulent 
ions.  To  make  men  ad  zealouily  is  not  in 
>mpetence  of  law.  Kings,  even  fuch  as  are 
fo,  may  and  ought  to  bear  the  fireedom  of 
Is  that  are  obnoxious  to  them.  They  may 
/ithout  derogating  from  themfelves,  bear  even 
ithority  of  fuch  perfons  if  it  promotes  their 
e.     Louis  the  Xlllth  mort^y  hated  the 

B  b  3  cardinal 
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Mr.Borke.  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  ;  but  his  fupport  of  that  ad* 
nifter  againft  his  rivals  was  the  fourcc  of  all  die 
^ory  of  his  reign,  and  the  folid  foundation  of  his 
throne  itfelf.  Louis  the  XlVth,  when  cotne  to  ^ 
throne,  did  not  love  die  cardinal  M azarin  ;  but  fbi 
his  intereft  he  prcferved  him  in  power.  When  old, 
he  detefted  Louvois  ;  but  for  years,  whilft  he  6idh 
fiilly  ferved  hi^  grcatnefs,  he  endured  his  perfoiu 
When  George  the  fid  took  Mr.  Pit^,  who  cectaifily 
was  not  agreeable  to  him,  into  his  councils,  he 
did  nodiing  which  could  humble  a  wife  fovere^ 
But  thefe  minifters,  who  were  chofen  by  affiiirs,  not 
by  affeftions,  afted  in  the  name  of,  and  in  traft 
for,  KINGS;  and  not  as  their  avowed,  <;onffitu- 
(ional,  and  oftenfible  mafters.  I  think  it  impoffible 
that  any  king,  when  he  has  recovered  hisfirft 
terrors,  can  cordially  infufe  vivacity  and  vigour 
into  meafures  which  he  knows  to  be  diftated  by 
thofe  who  he  muft  be  perfuaded  are  in  the  hig^ 
degree  ill  affcfted  to  his  perfon.  Will  any  minif- 
ters, who  ferve  fuch  a  king  with  but  a  decent 
appearance  of  refpeft,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of 
thofe  whom  but  the  other  day  in  his  name  ibcy 
had  committed  to  the  Baftille  ?  Will  they  obey  Ac 
orders  of  thofe  whom,  whilft  they  were  exercifii? 
defpotic  juftice  upon  them,  they  conceived  they 
were  treating  with  lenity  ;  and  for  whom,  in  a  pri- 
fon,  they  thought  they  had  provided  an  afylum? 
If  you  expcft  fuch  obedience,  amongft  your  otter 
innovations  and  regenerations,  you  ought  to  ii»k« 
a  revolution  in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  conftJw- 
6  don 
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tion  for  the  human  mind.  Ocherwife,  your  fu*  Mr.Buikt^ 
pitme  govtmment  cannot  harmonize  with  its  exe« 
cuiDry  fyftenu  There  are  cafes  in  which  we  cannot 
take  up  with  names  and  abftraftions.  You  may 
call  half  a  dozen  leading  individuds,  whom  we 
have  reaibn  to  fear  and  hate,  the  nation.  It  makes 
no  other  difference,  than  to  make  us  fear  and  hate 
them  the  more.  If  it  had  been  thought  juftifiable 
and  expedient  to  make  fuch  a  revolution  by  fuch 
means,  and  through  fuch  perfons,  as  you  have 
made  yours,  it  would  have  been  more  wife  to  havt 
completed  the  bulinefs  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
Oftober.  The  new.  executive  officer  would  Aen 
owe  his  (ituation  to  thofe  who  are  his  creators  as 
wdl  as  his  mafters;  and  he  might  be  bound  •in 
intereft,  in  the  fociety  of  crime,  and  (if  iti  crimes 
there  could  be  virtues)  in  gratitude,  to  fervc  diofe 
who  had  promoted  him  to  a  place  of  great  lucre 
and  great  fenfual  indulgence ;  and  of  fomething 
mott :  for  more  he  muft  have  received  from  thofe 
who  certainly  would  not  have  limited  an  aggran* 
dized  creature,  as  they  have  done  a  fubmitting 
antagonift. 

A  KING  circumftanccd  as  the  prefent,  if  he  is  to- 
tally fhipified  by  his  misfortunes,  fo  as  to  think  it 
not  the  neceflity,  but  the  premium  and  privilege  of 
life,  to  eat  and  deep,  without  any  regard  to  glory, 
never  can  be  fit  for  the  office.  If  he  feels  as  men 
commonly  feel,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  an  office 
fo  circumftanccd  is  one  in  which  he  can  obtain  no 
fame  or  reputation.    He  has  no  generous  intereft 

B  b  4  that 
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Mr.Buricc.  that  Can  excite  him  to  adion.  At  bed  his  conduft 
will  be  paffive  and  defenfive.  To  inferior  peofrie 
fuch  an  office  might  be  matter  of  honour.  But 
to  be  railed  to  it^  and  to  defcend  to  it,  are  difecnl 
things,  and  fugged  different  fentiments.  Does  he 
really  name  the  minifters  ?  they  will  have  a  fym* 
pathy  with  him.  Are  they  forced  upon  him  ?  the 
whole  buiinefs  between  diem  and  the  nominal 
XING  will  be  mutual  counteradUon.  In  all  other 
countries,  the  office  of  miniflers  of  (late  is  of  die 
higheft  dignity.  In  France  it  is  full  of  peril  and 
incapable  of  glory.  Rivals  however  diey  will  have 
in  their  nothingnefs,  whilft  (hallow  ambition  exifb 
in  the  world,  or  the  defire  of  a  miferable  falary  is  an 
incentive  to  (hort-fighted  avarice.  Thofe  coQipcti- 
tors  of  the  minifters  are  enabled  by  your  coniUtUi- 
don  to  attack  them  in  their  vital  parts,  whilft  they 
have  not  the  means  of  repelling  their  charges  in  any 
other  than  the  degrading  charaAer  of  culprits.  The 
minifters  of  ftate  in  France  are  the  only  perions 
in  that  country  who  are  incapable  of  a  ft^are  ip 
the  national  councils.  What  jninifters!  Wlutf 
councils !  What  a  nation  ! — But  they  are  refpon- 
fible.  It  is  a  poor  fervice  that  is  to  be  had  firom 
refponfibility.  The  elevation  of  mind,  to  be  de- 
rived from  fear,  will  never  make  a  nation  glorious. 
Refponfibility  prevents  crimes.  It  mak^3  all  at- 
tempts againft  the  laws  dangerous.  Bqt  for  ^ 
principle  of  adive  and  zealous  fervice,  none  bijt 
idiots  could  think  of  it.  Is  the  condud  of  a  WV 
to  be  trufted  to  a  man  who  may  abhor  its  principle; 
^  wbft 
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who,  in  every  ftcp  he  may  take  to  render  it  fucceff-  Mr.Burkc. 
fill,  confirms  the  power  of  thofc  by  whom  he  is  • 
opprefled  ?  Will  foreign  flates  feriouily  treat  with 
him  who  has  no  prerogative  of  peace  or  war  ?  No, 
not  fo  much  as  in  a  iingle  vote  by  himfelf  or  his 
minifters,  or  by  any  one  whom  he  can  poffibly  in- 
fluence. A  fiate  of  contempt  is  not  a  flate  for  a 
prince :  better  get  rid  of  him  at  once. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  thefe  humours  in 
the  court  and  executive  government  will  continue 
only  through  this  generation ;  and  that  the  king 
has  been  brought  to  declare,  the  dauphin  (hall  be 
educated  in  a  conformity  to  his  iituation.     If  he  is 
made  to  conform  to  his  fituation,  he  will  have  no 
education  at  all.    His  training  mud  be  worfe  even 
than  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.    If  he  reads, — 
whether  he  reads  or  not,  fome  good  or  evil  genius 
will  tell  him  his  anceflors  were  kings.    Thence-' 
forward  his  objei^  muft  be  to  afiert  himfelf,  and  to 
avenge  his  parents.    This  you  will  (ay  is  not  his 
duty.    That  may  be ;  but  it  is  nature ;  and  whilft 
you  pique  nature  agciind  you,  you  do  unwi(ely  to 
tnift  to  duty.     In  this  futile  fcherae  of  polity,  the 
ftate  nurfes  in  its  bofom,  for  the  prefent,  a  fource 
of weaknefs,  perplexity,  counteraftion,  inefficiency, 
^  decay ;  and  it  prepares  the  means  of  its  final 
niin.    In  Ihort,  I  fee  nothing  in  the  executive  force 
(I  cannot  call  it  authority)  that  has  even  an  appear- 
^ce  of  vigour,  or  that  has  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
JUft  carrefpondence  or  fymmetry,  or  amicable  rela- 
tion. 
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tioD,  with  the  fupreme  power,  either  as  it  now  exifisi 
or  as  it  is  planned  for  the  future  govcrnixieat. 

You  have  fettled,  by  an  economy  as  perverted  « 
the  policy,  two*  eftahlittiments  of  goTonment; 
one  real,  one  fiAitious — both  maintaioed  at  a  vaft 
expence ;  but  the  fiditious  at,  1  think,  thegmtefi. 
Such  a  machine  as  the  latter  is  not  worth  the  greafe 
of  its  wheels.  The  expence  is  exorbitant;  and 
neither  the  (how  nor  the  ufe  deilrve  the  tenth  part 
of  the  charge.  Oh  !  but  I  don't  do  juflice  to  the 
talents  of  the  legiflators.  I  don't  allow^  as  I  oug^ 
to  do,  for  ncceflity.  Their  fcheme  of  executive 
force  was  not  their  choice  This  pageant  muftbe 
kept.  The  people  would  not  confent  to  part  with  iu 
Right;  I  underftand  you.  You  do,,  in  fpitc  of  your 
grand  theories,  to  which  you  would  have  heaven 
and  earth  to  bend,  you  do  know  how  to  confonn 
yourfelves  to  the  nature  and  circumftanccs  of 
things.  But  when  you  were  obliged  to  confonn  thus 
far  to  circumftanccs,  you  ought  to  have  carried 
your  fubmiffion  farther,  and  to  have  made  whit 
you  were  obliged  to  take,  a  proper  inftnuneot^ 
and  ufeful  to  its  end.  That  was  ia  your  power. 
For  inftance,  among  many  others,  it  was  in  your 
power  to  leave  to  your  king  the  right  of  peace 
and  war.  What !  to  leave  to  the  execudve  ma- 
giftrate  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  prerogatives  ?  I 
know  none  more  dangerous ;   nor  any  one  more 

*"  In  reality  three,  to  reckon  the  provincial  republican  cftibWo*  I  :;j 
mcnts. 

ncccflary 
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flkry  to  be  fo  trufted.    I  do  not  fay  that  this  MrJiuAdj 

3gative  ought  to  be  tnifted  to  your  kino,  ua- 

ke  enjoyed  other  auxiliary  trufts  along  with  it, 

ih  he   does*  not  now  hold.     But,  if  he  did 

zk  them,  hazardous  as  they  are  undoubtedly, 

mtages  would  arife  from  fuch  a  conftitution, 

e  than  compenfating  the  riik.    There  is   no 

T  way  of  keeping  the  feveral  potentates  of  Eu- 

t  from  intriguing  diftinftly  and  perfonally  with 

members  of  your  aflembly,  from  intermeddling 

U  your  concerns,  and  fomenting,  in  flie  heart  of 

r  country,  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  factions  ; 

Ions  in  the  intereft  and  under  the  direftion  of 

Ign  powers.     From  that  worft  of  evils,  thank 

1,  we  are  ftill  free.    Your  Ikill,  if  you  had  any, 

lid  be  well  employed  to  find  out  indireft  cor- 

ives  and  controuls  upon  this  perilous  truft.     If 

did  not  like  thofe  which  in  England  we  have 
fen,  your  leaders  might  have  exerted  their  abili- 

in  contriving  better.  If  it  were  neceflary  to 
Tiplify  the  confequences  of  fuch  an  executive 
ernment  as  yours,  in  the  management  of  great 
irs,  I  (hould  refer  you  to  the  late  reports  of 
de  Montmorin  to  the  national  affembly,  and  all 
other  proceedings  relative  to  the  differences  be- 
en Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
\.  great  deal  more  might  be  obferved  on  the 
nge  conftitution  of  the  executory  part  of  the 
f  government ; — but  fatigue  muft  give  bounds 
:he  difcuflion  of  fubjefts,  which,  in  themfeh^esy 
c  hardly  any  limits. 

It 
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Mr.Burke.  It  would  have  been  prudent,  along  widi  tbe 
parliaments,  to  preferve  their  ancient  power  of 
regiflering,  and  of  remonftrating  at  leaft,  upon  al 
the  decrees  of  the  national  aifembly,  as  they  £d 
upon  thofe  which  paiTed  in  the  time  of  the  tox^ 
narchy.  It  would  be  a  means  of  fquaring  the  oc« 
cafional  decrees  of  a  democracy  to  fome  prindplei 
of  general  jurifprudence.  The  vice  of  the  ancient 
democracies,  and  one  caufe  of  their  ruin,  was,  that 
they  ruled^  as  you  do,  by  occafional  decrees, 
^efbijmata.  This  pradice  foon  broke  in  upon  tbe 
tenour  and  confiilency  of  the  laws ;  k  abated  die 
refped  of  the  people  towards  them  ;  and  totally  de- 
flroyed  them  in  the  end. 

Your  vefting  the  power  of  remonfhance,  whidi, 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  exifted  in  the  porliar 
ment  of  Paris,  in  your  principal  executive  officer, 
whom,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe,  you  perfevcrc  m 
calling  king,  is  the  height  of  abfurdity.  You  ou^t 
never  to  fuffer  remonftrance  from  him  who  is  to 
execute.  This  is  to  underftand  neither  council  nor 
execution ;  neither  authority  nor  obedience.  The 
perfon  whom  you  call  king,  ought  not  to  have  this 
power,  or  he  ought  to  have  more. 

Your  prefent  arrangement  is  ftri6tly  judicial 
Inflead  of  imitating  your  monarchy,  and  featii^ 
your  judges  on  a  bpnch  of  independence,  your 
objed  is  to  reduce  xYitva  to  the  moft  blind  obe- 
dience. As  you  have  changed  all  things,  you 
have  invented  new  principles  of  order.  You  firft 
appoint  judges,  who,  I  fuppofe,  are  to  determine  *^- 

cording 
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3rding  to  law,  and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  Mr.fiurke. 
:  fome  time  or  other,  you  intend  to  give  them 
)mc  kw  by  which  they  are  to  determine.  Any  ftu- 
ies  which  they  have  made  (if  any  they  have  made) 
re  to  be  ufelefs  to  them.  But  to  fupply  thefe 
udies,  they  are  to  be  fwom  to  obey  all  the  rules, 
rders,  and  inftrudtions,  which  from  time  to  time 
ley  are  to  receive  from  the  national  afiembly. 
*hc(e  if  they  fubmit  to,  they  leave  no  ground  of 
w  to  the  fubjeft.  They  become  complete,  and 
toft  dangerous  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  go-^ 
;ming  power,  which,  in  the  midft  of  a  caufe,  or 
a  the  prefpeft  of  it,  may  wholly  change  the  rule 
:  decifion.  If  thefe  orders  of  the  national  af-* 
mbly  come  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people 
ho  locaUy  choofe  thofe  judges,  fuch  confufion  muft 
ippen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of.  For  the  judges 
ire  their  place  to  the  local  authority ;  and  the 
)mmands  they  are  fworn  to  obey  come  from  thofe 
ho  have  no  (hare  in  their  appointment.  In  the 
lean  time  they  have  the  example  of  the  court  of 
haielet  to  encourage  and  guide  them  in  the  ex- 
rdfe  of  their  funftions.  That  court  is  to  try  crimi- 
als  fent  to  it  by  the  national  aflembly,  or  brought 
cfore  it  by  other  courfes  of  delation.  They  fit 
inder  a  guard,  to  fave  their  own  lives.  They  know 
lot  by  what  law  they  judge,  nor  under  what  autho- 
ity  they  aft,  nor  by  what  tenure  they  hold.  It  is 
bought  that  they  are  fometimes  obliged  to  condemn 
^t  peril  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  perhaps  certain, 
W  can  it  be  afcertained  ;  but  when  they  acquit, 

we 
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&f r.Burke.  we  know,  they  have  feen  the  perCons  whoxb  tiiqf 
difcbarge,  with  perfedt  impunity  to  the  z&Qt%i 
hanged  at  the  door  of  their  court. 

The  aflembly  indeed  promifes  that  they  will  foAn 
a  body  of  law^  which  (hall  be  (horti  fimple,  dear» 
atid  fo  forth.  That  is,  by  their  (hott  laws,  they 
will  leave  much  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge; 
whilfl  they  have  exploded  the  authority  of  all  the 
learning  which  could  make  judicial  difaeticMi  (» 
thing  perilous  at  bell)  deferving  the  appellation  of 
z, found  difcretion. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  adnxiniftrative 
bodies  are  carefully  exempted  from  the  jurifdidioil 
of  thefe  new  tribunals.  That  is,  thofe  peribns  a» 
exempted  from  die  power  of  the  laws,  who  oc^ 
to  be  the  moft  entirely  fubmitted  to  them.  Thofe 
who  execute  public  pecuniary  trufts,  ought  of  all 
men  to  be  the  moft  ftriftly  held  to  their  duty* 
One  would  have  thought,  that  it  muft  have  been 
among  your  earlieft  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean 
that  thofe  adminiftrative  bodies  fliould  be  xtal 
fovereign  independant  ftates,  to  form  an  awfiil 
tribunal,  like  your  late  parliaments,  or  like  our 
king's-bench,  where  all  corporate  officers  mig^ 
obtain  proteftion  in  the  legal  exercife  of  their  fiinc- 
tions,  and  would  find  coercion  if  they  tiefpafid 
againft  their  legal  duty.  But  the  cauie  of  the 
exemption  is  plain*  Thefe  adminiftrative  bodies  are 
the  great  inftruments  of  the  prefent  leaders  in  thctf 
prc^refs  through  democracy  to  oligarchy.  They 
muft  therefore  be  put  above  the  law.    It  will  be 
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iaidi  that  the  legal  tribunab  which  you  have  made  Mr.Burke« 
are  unfit  to  coerce  them.  They  are  undoubtedly. 
They  are  unfit  for  any  rational  purpofe.  It  will  be 
dud  too,  that  the  adminifbrative  bodies  will  be  ac- 
countable to  the  general  aifembly.  This  I  fear  is 
talking,  without  much  confideration,  of  the  nature 
of  that  affembly,  or  of  thefe  corporations.  How- 
ever, to  be  fubjeft  to  the  pleafure  of  that  ajQTembly, 
is  not  to  be  fubjed  to  law,  either  for  prote.6tion  or 
£:>r  conftcaint. 

This  eftablifhment  of  judges  as  yet  wants  fome- 
thing  to  its  completion.  It  is  to  be  crowned  by  a 
new  tribunaL  This  is  to  be  a  grand  (late  judicature ; 
and  it  is  to  judge  of  crimes  committed  againft  the 
nation^  that  is,  againfl  the  power  of  the  aflembly* 
k  (eenas  as  if  they  had  fomething  in  tlieir  view  of 
die  nature  of  the  high  court  of  juflice  ereded  in 
England  during  the  time  of  the  great  ufurpation. 
As  they  have  not  yet  finifhed  this  part  of  the 
fcheme,  it  is  impofiible  to  form  a  dired  judgment 
upon  it.  However,  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to 
fibnn  it  in  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that  which 
kas  guided  them  in  their  proceedings  rdadve  to 
(btte  offences,  this  tribunal,  fubfervient  to  their 
inquifitioft,  ibe  committee  ofrejearch^  will  exunguiih 
^  laft  fpsu^ks  of  Uberty  in  France,  and  fetde  the 
»oft  dreadful  and  arbitrary  tyranny  ever  known  in 
lay  nation.  If  they  wi(h  to  give  to  this  tribunal 
any  appearance  of  Uberty  and  juftice,  they  mud 
aot  eyoke  firom,  or  fend  to  it,  the  caufes  relative  to 
their  own  members^  at  their  pleafure.    They  mufl 
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ltr.Bui4ce«  aUo  remove  the  feat  of  that  tribunal  out  of  the  I^ 

^*"*'*     '  public  of  Paris. 

Has  more  wifdom  been  difplayed  in  the  omffi** 
turion  of  your  army  than  what  is  difcovenUe in 
your  plan  of  judicature  ?  The  able  anang^meitt  of 
this  part  is  the  more  difficult,  and*  requires  die 
greater  fkill  and  attention,  not  only  as  a  graic  oon- 
cem  in  itfelf,  but  as  it  is  the  third  cemencii^  prin- 
ciple in  the  new  body  of  republics,  which  you  caD 
the  French  nation.  Truly  it  is  not  eafy  to  difine 
what  that  army  may  become  at  laft.  You  hive 
voted  a  very  laige  one^  and  on  good  appointmentSi 
at  leafl  fully  equal  to  your  apparent  means  of  pay* 
ment.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  its  difcijdioe  t 
or  whom  is  it  to  obey  ?  You  have  got  the  wolf  by 
the  ears,  and  I  wifh  you  joy  of  the  happy  pofidofl 
in  which  you  have  chofen  to  place  yourfehe^  and 
in  which  you  are  well  circumflanced  for  a  free  deli* 
beration,  relatively  to  diat  army,  or  to  any  ^ling 
elfe. 

The  minifler  and  fecretary  of  flate  for  the  wir 
department,  is  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  iThis  gcn- 
deman,  like  his  colleagues  in  adminifljation,  is  a 
mod  zealous  aflertor  of  the  revolution,  and  a  &n- 
guine  admirer  of  the  new  conftitution,  which  ori- 
ginated in  that  event.  His  flatement  of  fadb,  le- 
lative  to  the  military  of  France,  is  important,  noc 
Cnly  from  his  official  and  perfonal  authority,  buc 
becaufe  it  difplays  very  clearly  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  army  in  France^  and  becaufe  it  throws 
light  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  affemblf 
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proceeds  in   the  adminiftration  of  this  critical  Mr.Barke. 
otgeA.    It  may  enable  us  to  form  fome  judg* 
ment  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  in  this  country 
to  imitate  the  martial  policy  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  4th  of  laft  June, 
comes  to  give  an  account  of  the  date  of  his  depart- 
ment, as  it  exifts  under  the  aufpices  of  the  national 
aflembly.  No  man  knows  it  fo  well;  no  man 
can  exprefs  it  beuer.  Addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
national  aflembly,  he  fays,  '^  His  majefty  has 
'*  ibis  dwf  fent  me  to  apprife  you  of  the  mul- 
••  dplied  diforders  of  which  cotry  ditf  he  receives 
**  the  mod  diftrefling  intelligence.  The  army 
'*  (le  corps  militaire)  threatens  to  fall  into  the  moft 
*^  turbulent  anarchy.  Entire  regiments  have  dared 
'*  to  violate  at  once  the  refpedt  due  to  the  laws, 
•*  to  the  king,  to  the  order  eftabliflied  by  your 
**  decrees,  and  to  the  oaths  which  diey  have  taken 
"  with  the  moft  awful  folemnity.  Compelled  by 
"  my  duty  to  give  you  information  of  thefc  ex- 
'*  cefles,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  confider  who  they 
^'  are  that  have  committed  them.  Thofe,  againft 
"  whom  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  withhold  the 
"  moft  grievous  complaints,  are  a  part  of  that 
"  very  foldiery  which  to  this  day  have  been  fo 
*'  full  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  with  whom,  for 
**  fifty  years,  I  have  lived  the  comrade  and  the 
''  friend. 

"  What  incomprehenfible  fpirit  of  delirium  and 
**  delufion  has  all  at  once  led  them  aftray  ?  Whilft 
**  you  are  indefatigable  in  eftablifhing  uniformity  in 
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Mr.Bmke.  *^  tht  cmpitt,  and  moulding  the  whole  into  one  go* 
■^  •  *^  herent  and  confiftcnt  body;  whilft  theFrendiarc 
<<  taught  by  you^  at  once  the  refpeft  which  die 
<<  laws  owe  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  that  which 
*^  the  citizens  owe  to  the  laws,  the  adminiftradoD 
*'  of  the  army  prefents  nothing  but  difturbanceaad 
^  confufion.  1  fee  in  more  than  one  corps  the 
^<  bonds  of  difcipline  relaxed  or  broken  ;  the  moft 
<<  unheard-of  preteniions  avowed  direftly  and  with- 
^'  out  any  difguife ;  the  ordinances  without  force; 
^<  the  chiefs  without  authority ;  the  military  cheft 
**  and  the  .colours  carried  off;  the  authority  of 
the  king  himfelf  [ri/um  teneatis]  proudly  de- 
fied; the  officers  defpifed,  degraded,  threateaed, 
driven  away,  and  fomc  of  them  pdifoners  in  die 
'^  midft  of  their  corps,  dragging  on  a  precarious  tfe 
^'  in  the  bofom  of  difguft  and  humiliation.  To  fill 
^<  up  the  meafure  of  all  tbefe  horrors,  the  com- 
^^  mandants  of  places  have  had  their  throats  cut, 
"  under  the  «yes,  and  almoft  in  the  arms  of  their 
*^  own  foldiers. 

"  Thefe  evils  are  great ;  but  they  are  not  the 
"  wprft  confequences  which  may  be  produced  by 
*^  fuch  military  infurreftions.  Sooner  or  later  tbcjr 
"  may  menace  the  nation  itfelf.  The  nature  if 
"  things  requires,  that  the  army  (hould  never  aA 
"  but  as  an  inftrument.  The  moment  that,  ercft- 
**  ing  itfelf  into  a  deliberative  body,  it  ftiall  ift 
"  according  to  its  own  refolutions,  the  gwitt' 
mentj  be  it  what  it  may^  will  immediately  deitK- 
rate  into  a  military  democracy ;  a  fpecies  of  pob- 
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^^  tical  monfter^  Mrhich  has  alvtrtys  etidod  by  de-  Mr.Buito. 
'^  Touring  thofe  who  have  produced  it. 

^^  After  all  this,  who  mufl:  not  be  alarmed 
^*at  the  irregular  confultations,  and  turbulent 
'^  comtnictee3,  formed  in  fome  regiments  by  the 
''common  foldicrs  and  noa-commiffioned  Qf* 
'^  ficers,  without  Uie  knowledge^  or  ivca  ifL 
«'  contempt  of  the  authority  of  their  fuperioni ;. 
^  although  the  prefence  and  concurrence  of  thofa 

fuperiors  could  give  no  authority  to  fuch  mon- 

ftrous  democratic  afiemblies  [comice$]/' 

It  is  not  neceilary  to  add  much  to  this  finilhed 
jMdure :  finilhcd  as  far  as  its  canvas  admits ;  but^ 
as  1  apprehend,  not  caking  in  the  whole  of  the  na* 
i-iT^nd  complexity  of  the  diforders  gf  this  mili- 
tary democracy,  which,  the  minifter  at  war  truly 
and  wifely  obferves,  wherever  it  exifts^  muft 
be  the  true  conftitiKion  of  the  ftate,  by  whatever 
formal  appellation  it  may  pafs.  For,  though  he 
informs  the  aifembly,  that  the  more  confiderable 
part  of  the  army  have  not  call  off  their  obediencej 
but  are  dill  attached  to  their  duty,  yet  thofe  tra- 
vellers who  have  feen  the  corps  whofe  condudt  is 
the  befti  rather  obferve  in  them  the  abfence  pf 
mutiny  than  the  exiilence  of  difcipline. 

I  cannot  help  paufing  here  for  a  moment^  to 
refieft  upon  the  expreffions  of  furprife  which  this 
minifter  has  let  fall,  relative  to  the  excefles  he  re- 
late$«  To  him  the  departure  of  the  troops  from 
their  ancient  principles  of  loyalty  and  honour  feems 
quite  inconceivable.    Surely  thofe  to  whom  he 
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Bfr.Burke.  addrefles  himfelf  know  the  caufes  of  it  but  too 
well.    They  know  the  doftrines  which  they  have 
preached,  the  decrees  which  they  have  pafled^  the 
pradices  which  they  have  countenanced.    The 
(bidiers  remember  the  6th  of  Oftober.    Thgr 
recoiled  the  French  guards.    They  have  not  for- 
got the  taking  of  the  king's,  caftles  in  Paris,  and 
at  Marfeilles.     That  the  governors  in  both  places 
were  murdered  with  impunity,  is  a  faft  that  has  not 
pafled  out  of  their  minds.  They  do  not  abandon  the 
principles  laid  down  fo  oftentatioufly  and  laborioudy 
of  the  equality  of  men.  They  cannot  (hut  their  eyes 
to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  nobleffe  of  France; 
and  the  fupprcffion  of  the  very  idea  of  a  gentle- 
man.    The  total  abolition  of  titles  and  diftidiUoos 
is  not  loft  upon  them.     But  Mr.  du  Pin  &  a(b* 
niftied  at  their  difloyalty  when  the  dodors  of  the 
aflembly  have  taught  them  at  the  fame  time  the 
rcfpeft  due  to  laws.     It  is  eafy  to  judge  which  of 
the  two-  forts  of  leflbns  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  arc  likely  to  learn.     As  to  the  authority  of 
the  king,  we  may  colledt  from  the  minifter  him- 
felf (if  any  argnment  on  that  head  were  not  quite 
fuperfluous)  that  it  is  not  of  more  confideratioo 
with  thefe  troops,  than  it  is  with  every  bodf  elfe. 
•*  The  king,"  fays  he,  **  has  over  and  over  again 
repeated  his  orders  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  exccffcs; 
but,  in  fo  terrible  a  crifis  your  [the  aflcmbly's] 
concurrence  is  become  indifpenfably  neceflaryto 
prevent  the  evils  which  nienace  the  ftate.    75* 
unite  to  the  force  of  the  legiflative  power,  tb^ 
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^  cfinion  dill  more  important."-  To  be  fure  Mr. Burke, 
the  army  can  have  no  opinion  of  the  power  or 
authority  of  the  king.  Perhaps  the  foldier  has 
by  this  time  learned^  that  the  aflembly  itfelf  does 
not  enjoy  a  much  greater  degree  of  liberty  than 
diat  royal  figure. 

It  is  now  to  be  feen  what  has  been  propoied  ia 
diis  exigency^  one  of  the  greateft  that  can  happen 
in  a  date.  The  minifter  requefts  the  aflembly 
to  array  itfelf  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to  call  fortl^ 
all  its  majefty.  He  defires  that  the  grave  and  fe« 
vere  principles  announced  by  them  may  give  vi* 
gour  to  the  king's  proclamation.  After  .this  we 
Ihould  have  looked  for  courts  civil  and  martial ; 
breaking  of  fome  corps,  decimating  others,  aiid 
all  the  terrible  means  which  necefiity  has  employed 
in  fuch  cafes  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  moffc  terri- 
ble of  all  evils ;  particularly,  one  might  exped,  that 
a  ferious  enquiry  would  be  made  into  the  murder  of 
commandants  in  the  view  of  their  foldiers.  Not  <»ie 
word  pf  all  this,  or  of  any  thing  like  it.  After  they 
had  been  told  that  the  foldiery  trampled  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  aflembly  promulgated  by  the  kingj 
the  aflembly  pafs  new  decrees ;  and  they  authoriic 
the  king  to  make  new  proclamations.  After  the 
fccretary  at  war  had  ftatcd  that  the  regiments  had 
paid  no  regard  to  oaths  f  rites  avec  la  plus  impo* 
/ante  foUmniti — they  propofe — what  ?  More  oaths. 
They  renew  decrees  and  proclamations  as  they  ex- 
perience their  infufficiency,  and  they  multiply  oaths 
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W  Vorft^*  ift  {yrofi6rtioh  as  they  weakta,  in  the  minds  of  mefi| 
the  nui6tioiis  of  reHgioh.  I  hope  that  handy 
Abridgments  of  the  etcellent  fermons  of  Voltairei 
A^MciAbitti  Diderot,  and  Helvetius,  on  the  Im- 
AOttality  of  the  Soulj  oh  a  partitular  fuperintend* 
ing  Providence,  and  on  a  future  ftate  of  rewards 
And  punifhmtrhts  j  ai*e  feftt  down  to  the  foldiers  aloDg 
with  their  ciVii  oith^.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ; 
as  I  underftAnd  that  a  certain  defcriptioh  of  read* 
iHg  makes  ho  inconfid^able  part  of  their  mili- 
tary exereifes,  and  that  they  are  full  as  well  fup* 
plied  with  the  ammunition  of  pamphlets^  as  of  cir* 
triclges. 

To  prevent  the  mifchiefs  aHfing  from  confpim* 
fcics,  irregular  confultations,  feditjpus  committees, 
hnd  monftrous  democratic  aflemblies  [^  comida, 
cornices']  of  the  foldiers,  and  all  the  diforden 
Uriftng  ftxnn  idlenefs,  luxury,  diflipation,  and  in* 
fubordination,  I  believe  the  mod  aftoni(hing  means 
have  bten  ufcd,  that  ever  occurred  to  men,  even  in 
mil  the  inventions  of  this  prolific  age.  It  is  no  IcTs 
than  this  : — The  king  has  promulgated  in  circular 
letters  to  all  the  regiments  his  direft  authority 
and  encouragement,  that  the  fi^veral  corps  (hould 
join  themfelves  with  the  clubs  and  confedera- 
tions in  the  feveral  municipalities,  and  mix  with 
thtm  in  their  feafls  and  civic  entertainments !  This 
jolly  difcipline,  it  fecms,  is  to  foften  the  ferocity  of 
their  minds ;  to  reconcile  them  to  their  boale  com- 
panions of  other  defcriptions ;  and  to  merge  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  con{piracie$  in  more  genenl  aflbciadons  *.  Mr.Borke. 
That  this  remedy  would  be  pleafing  to  the  foldiers, 
as  they  are  defcribed  by  Mn  de  la  Tour  du  Pin^  I 
can  readily  believe ;  and  that^  however  mutinous 
otberwife,  they  will  dutifully  fubmit  themfelves 
to  thefo  royal  proclamations.  But  I  fliould  ques- 
tion whether  all  this  civic  fwearing^  clubbing,  and 
feailing,  would  difpofe  them  more  than  at  prefent 
they  are  difpofed^  to  an  obedience  to  their  offi- 
cers ;  or  teach  them  better  to  fubmit  to  the  auftere 
ruks  of  military  difcipline.  It  will  ma)Le  them 
admirable  citizens  after  the  French  mode,  but 
not  quite  fo  good  foldiers  after  any  mode.  A 
doubt  might  well  arife^  whether  the  converfadons 
at  thefe  good  tables,  would  fit  them  a  great  deal 
the  better  for  the  character  of  mere  infirumnas^ 
which  this  veteran  officer  and  (latefman  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  the  nature  of  things  always  requires  an 
army  to  be. 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  improvement 
in  difcipline,  by  the  free  converfation  of  the  foU 
diers  with  the  municipal  feftive  fociedes,  which 
is  thus  officially  encouraged  by  royal  authority  and 
fandion,  we  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  the  mu- 

•  Comme  fa  majcftc  y  a  rcconnu,  non  unc  f}'llcmc  d^aflb- 
ciations  particulicres,  mats  une  reunion  de  Yolont^s  de  tons  ks 
Fran9ois  pour  la  b'bcrt^  ct  la  profp^rite  communes,  ainfi  pour 
le  maintien  de  I'ordre  publique,  il  a  pend^  qu'il  conTenoit  que 
chaque  regiment  prk  part  \  ces  fetes  civiques  pour  multiplier  let 
npportSf  et  referrer  lee  L'ens  d' union  entre  les  citoyens  et  ^et 
troupes.-^Left  I  fhould  not  be  credited,  I  mfert  tbe  words, 
authorifiDg  the  troops  to  feafl  with  the  popular  confederacies. 

C  c  4  nicipalities 
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Mr.Burke.  nicipalitics  thcmfclvesj  fumiftied  to  us  by  the  war 
minifter  in  this  very  fpeech.  He  conceives  good 
hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  towards  r^ 
ftoring  order  for  the  prejent  from  the  good  difpofi- 
tion  of  certain  regiments ;  but  he  finds  fomethiog 
cloudy  with  regard  to  the  future.  As  to  preventing 
the  return  of  confuHon^  <<  For  this,  the  adminiftn- 
**  tion  (fays  he)  cannot  be  anfwerable  to  you,  as 
*Mong  as  they  fee  the  municipalities  arrogate  to 
**  themfelves  an  authority  over  the  troops,  which 
**  your  inftitutions  have  referved  wholly  to  the  mo* 
**  narch.  You  have  fixed  the  limits  of  the  militarf 
**  authority  and  the  municipal  authority.  You 
**  have  bounded  the  aftion,  which  you  have  per- 
**  mitted  to  the  latter  over  the  former,  to  the  right 
**  of  requifition ;  but  never  did  the  letter  or  the 
**  fpirit  of  your  decrees  authorife  the  commons  in 
**  thefe  municipalities  to  break  the  officers,  to  try 
•*  them,  to  give  orders  to  the  foldiers,  to  drive 
**  them  from  the  pofts  committed  to  their  guard,  to 
**  flop  them  in  their  marches  ordered  by  the  king, 
**  or,  in  a  word,  to  enflave  the  troops  to  the  caprice 
**  of  each  of  the  cities  or  even  market  towns 
*'  through  which  they  are  to  pafs/' 

Such  is  the  charafter  and  difpofition  of  the  mu- 
nicipal fociety  which  is  to  reclaim  the  foldiery,  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  true  principles  of  military 
fubordi nation,  and  to  render  them  machines  in  the 
hands  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  country  !  Such 
are  the  diftempers  of  the  French  troops  !  Such  is 
their  cure  !  As  the  army  is,  fo  is  the  navy.    The 
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municipalities  fuperfede  the  orders  of  the  aflem-  Mr.Barke. 
bly,  and  the  feamen  in  their  turn  fuperfede  the  or- 
ders of  the  municipalities.     From  my  heart  I  pity 
the  condition  of  a  refpedtable  fervant  of  the  public» 
I    like  this  war  minifter,  obliged  in  his  old  age  to 
~    pledge  the  aflembly  in  their  civic  cups,  and  to 
-     enter  with  an  hoary  head  into  all  the  fantaftic 
vagaries    of    thefe    juvenile    politicians.      Such 
^    fdiemes  are  not  like  proportions  coming  from  a 
^    .man  of  fifty  years  wear  and  tear  amongil  man- 
3    kind.    They  feem  rather  fuch  as   ought  to  be 
r-    ezpefted  firom  thofe  grand  compounders  in  poli- 
p;  jdcs,  who  Ihonen  the  road  to  their  degrees  in  the 
-^    fUte ;  and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical  aiTurance 
r   jtnd  illuQiination  upon  all  fubjedts ;  upon  the  ere* 
•    dit  of  which  one  of  their  dodors  has  thought  fit^ 
:    widi  great  applaufe,  and  greater  fuccefs,  to  caution 
:    the  aflembly  not  to  attend  to  old  men,  or  to  any 
r    perfons  who  valued  themfelves  upon  their  expe- 
'^    rience.  I  fuppofe  all  the  minifters  of  date  muft  qua- 
i    lify,  and  take  this  ted ;  wholly  abjuring  the  errors 
I    •ikI  herefies  of  experience  and  obfervation.    Every 
[    Qua  has  Vis  own  relifh.     But  1  think,  if  I  could 
Hot  attain  to  the  wifdom,  I  would  at  lead  preferve 
r    fbmething  of  the  ftiff  and  peremptory  dignity  of 
[    age.     Thefe  gentlemen  deal  in  regeneration ;  but 
"    «:  any  price  I  (hould  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibres 
to  be  regenerated  by  them;   nor  begin,  in  my 
grand  climaderic,  to  fquall  in  their  new  accents, 
Or  to  ftammer,  in  my  fecond  cradle,  the  elemental 
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Mr. Burke,  founds  of  their  barbarous  metaphylics  *•  Si  i^  mti 
-        largiantur  ut  repuerijcam^  et  in  eorum  iums  v^pm^ 
valde  rectifem  ! 

The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  the  puerile  and 
pedantic  fyftem,  which  they  call  a  con(litudon»  cu* 
'  not  be  laid  open  without  difcovering  the  utter  ia« 
fufBciency  and  mifchicf  of  every  other  part  with 
which  it  comes  in  contaA,  or  that  bears  any  ds 
remotefl  relation  to  it.  You  cannot  propofe  a  re- 
medy for  the  incompetence  of  the  crown»  witboot 
difplaying  the  debility  of  the  alTembly.  You  canooi 
deliberate  on  the  confufion  of  the  army  of  theflatCi 
without  difclofing  the  worfe  diforders  of  the  armed 
municipalities.  The  military  lays  open  the  dfili 
and  the  civil  betrays  the  military  anarchy.  I  vifli 
every  body  carefully  to  perufe  the  eloquent  {pecch 
(fuch  it  is)  of  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  He  attri- 
butes the  falvation  of  the  municipalities  to  the  good 
bchav  iour  of  fome  of  the  troops.  Thefc  troops  arc  to 
preferve  the  well-difpoled  part  of  thofe  munidpaii- 
ties  which  is  confefTcd  to  be  the  weakeft,  firom  the 
pillage  of  the  word  difpofed,  which  is  the  firoDgeft 
But  the  municipalities  affect  a  fovereignty,  and 
will  command  thofe  troops  which  arc  necefiary  for 
their  protedion.  Indeed  they  muft  command  ibcffl 
or  court  them.  The  municipalities,  by  the  nccef- 
fity  of  their  fituation,  and  by  the  republican  powers 
they  have  obtained^  muft,  with  relation  to  the  mili* 

*  This  war-miniftcr  has  fmcc  quitted  the  fchool,  and  «*• 
ffgned  his  office. 

tirf, 
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be  the  mafters,  or  the  fcrvants,  or  the  cottfe-  Mr.Burke^ 
tcs,  or  each  fucccffively ;  or  they  muft  make  a 
)le  of  all  together,  according  to  circumftances. 
tt  government  is  there  to  coerce  the  army  but 
municipality,  or  the  municipality  but  the  ar- 
To  preferve  concord  where  authority  is  ci- 
iifhed^  at  the  hazard  of  all  confequences,  the 
tibly  attempts  to  cure  the  diftempers  by  the 
impers  themfelvcs ;  and  they  hope  to  preferve 
[ifelves  from  a  purely  military  democracy,  by 
ng  if  a  debauched  intereft  in  the  municipal. 
'  the  foldiers  once  come  to  mix  for  any  time  in 
municipal  clubs,  cabals,  anc)  confederacies,  an 
rive  attradion  will  draw  them  to  the  lowed  and 
t  defperate  part.     With  them  will  be  their  ha- 
,  afFeftions,  and  fympathies.  The  military  con- 
icies>  which  are  to  be  remedied  by  civic  confe- 
icies ;  the  rebellious  municipalities,  which  are  to 
^ndered  obedient  by  furnifhing  them  with  the 
ins  of  reducing  the  very  armies  of  the  date  that 
to  keep  them  in  order;  all  thefc  chimeras  of 
lOnftrous  and  portentous  policy,  muft  aggravate 
confufions  from  which  they  have  arifen.  There 
\  be  blood.     The  want  of  common  judgment 
lifefted  in  the  conftrudion  of  all  their  defcrip- 
IS  of  forces,  and  in  all  their  kinds  of  civil  and 
icial  authorities,  will  make  it  flow.     Diforders 
f  be  quieted  in  one  time  and  in  one  part, 
ey  will  break  out  in  others ;  becaufe  the  evil 
radical  and  intrinlic.     All    tliefe    fcbemes  of 
King  mutinous  foldiers  with  feditious  citizens, 

muft 
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Mr.Burke.  tnuft  weaken  dill  more  and  more  the  military  god- 
neftion  of  foldiers  with  their  officers^  as  well  as  add 
military  and  mutinous  audacity  to  turbulent  arti- 
ficers and  peafants.  To  fecure  a  real  army,  die 
officer  (hould  be  firft  and  laft  in  the  eye  of  (hs 
foldier ;  firil  and  laft  in  his  attention^  obfervancci 
.and  edeem.  Officers  it  feems  there  arc  to  b% 
whofe  chief  qualification  mud  be  temper  and 
patience.  They  are  to  manage  their  troops  bj 
eledtioneering  arts.  They  mud  bear  themfelvei 
as  candidates,  not  as  commanders.  But  as  bj 
fuch  means  power  may  be  occafionally  in  dieir 
hands^  the  authority  by  which  they  are  to  be  noou* 
nated  becomes  of  high  importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally,  does  not  appear; 
nor  is  it  of  much  moment,  whilft  the  ftrange  and 
contradidory  relation  between  your  army  and  sU 
the  parts  of  your  republic,  as  well  as  the  puzzled 
relation  of  thofe  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  remain  as  they  are.  You  feem  to  have 
given  the  provifional  nomination  of  the  officoii 
in  the  fird  indance,  to  the  king,  with  a  referve  of 
approbation  by  the  national  aflembly.  Men  who 
have  an  intered  to  purfue  are  extremely  (agacioui 
in  difcovering  the  true  feat  of  power.  They  mi4 
foon  perceive  that  thofe  who  can  negative  indefi* 
nitely,  in  reality  appoint.  The  officers  mudlhc^^ 
fore  look  to  their  intrigues  in  that  aflembly,  as  tbe 
fole  certain  road  to  promotion.  Still,  however,  bf 
your  new  conditution  they  mud  begin  their  foli* 
citation  at  court.   This  double  negociation  for  mi* 

litary 
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litary  rank  feems  to  me  a  contrivance  as  well  Mr.Burkc 
adapted,  as  if  it  were  ftudied  for  no  other  end,  to 
jM-omote  fiidion  in  the  aflembly  itfelf  relative  to  this 
vaft  miliury  patronage ;  and  then  to  poifon  the 
corps  of  officers  with  fedions  of  a  nature  ftill 
more  dangerous  to  the  fafety  of  government, 
upon  any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be  placed, 
and  deftrudive  in  the  end  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  itfelf.  Thofe  officers,  who  lofe  the 
promotions  intended  for  them  by  the  crown, 
mud  become  of  a  faftion  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
aflembly  which  has  rejeded  their  claims,  and 
muft  nourilh  difcontents  in  the  heart  of  the 
army  againft  the  ruling  powers.  Thofe  officers, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  carrying  their  point 
through  an  intereft  in  the  aflembly,  feel  themfelves 
to  be  at  bed  only  fecond  in  the  good-will  of  the 
crown,  though  firft  in  that  of  the  aflembly,  muft 
flight  an  authority  which  would  not  advance,  and 
could  not  retard  their  promotion.  If  to  avoid  thefe 
evils  you  will  have  no  other  rule  for  command  or 
promotion  than  fenioriry,  you  will  have  an  army  of 
formality ;  at  the  fame  time  it  will  become  more 
independent,  and  more  of  a  military  republic. 
Not  they,  but  the  king  is  the  machine.  A  king  is 
not  to  be  depofed  by  halves.  If  he  is  not  every 
thing  in  the  command  of  an  army,  he  is  nothing. 
What  is  the  effedt  of  a  power  placed  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  who  to  that  army  is  no 
ot^eft  of  gratitude,  or  of  fear  ?  Such  a  cypher  is 
not  fit  for  the  adminiftration  of  an  objeA,  of  ail 

things 
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%it.n\\r\Lt.  things  the  moft  delicate,  the  fupreme  cbwpmd  i 
miliury  men.  They  mud  be  conftraiaed  (ud 
their  inclinations  lead  them  to  what  thtir  naecfi* 
ties  require)  by  a  real,  vigorous,  effedive,  ckcided 
perfonal  authority.  The  authority  of  the  at 
fembly  itfelf  fufiers  by  paffing  through  (ueh  a  d^ 
bilitating  channel  as  they  have  chofen.  Tke  anof 
will  not  long  look  to  an  aflembly  aAing  duroag|i 
the  organ  of  falfe  (how,  and  palpable  irapofitioBi 
They  will  not  feriouily  yield  obedience  to  a  pri- 
foner.  They  will  either  defpife  a  pageant,  or 
they  will  pity  a  captive  king.  T^iis  relation  of 
your  army  to  the  crown  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
millaken,  become  a  ierious  dilemma  in  your  pdi« 
tics. 

It  is  befides  to  be  confidered,  whether  an  afleo^ 
bly  like  yours,  even  fuppofing  that  it  was  in  pofltf» 
(ion  of  another  fort  of  organ  through  which  its  or- 
ders were  to  pafs,  is  fit  for  promoting  the  obedieocc 
and  difcipline  of  an  army.  It  is  known,  that  ar- 
mies have  hitherto  yielded  a  very  precarious  and 
uncertain  obedience  to  any  fenate,  or  popular  autho- 
rity ;  and  they  will  lead  of  all  yield  it  to  an  aflcmUj 
U'hich  is  to  have  only  a  continuance  of  two  yean* 
The  officers  mud  totally  lofe  the  chara£teriftic  diC' 
pofition  of  military  men,  if  they  fee  with  pcrfcft 
fubmifTion  and  due  admiration  the  dominioo  of 
pleaders;  efpccially  when  they  find  that  they  have* 
new  court  to  pay  to  an  cndlefs  fucceflion  of  tbofc 
pleaders,  whofe  military  policy  and  the  genius  of 

wkofe  command  (if  they  (hould  have  any)  saxA 

be 
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be  as  Qnoertain  as  their  duration  is  tranfient.    In  Mr.Burite< 

the  weaknefs  of  one  kind  of  authority,  and  in 

ibe  floftuation  of  sX\y  the  officers  of  an  army  will 

iMaain  for  fome  time  mutinous  and  full  of  fac* 

cioa,  until  fome  popular  general)  who  underftands 

tbe  ait  of  conciliating  the  foldiery,  and  who  poflefles 

Ae  true  fpirit  of  command,  (hall  draw  the  eyes  of 

all  men  upon  himfelf.     Armies  will  obey  him  on 

Ms  perfonal  account.    There  is  no  other  way  of 

fecuring  military  obedience  in  this  (late  of  things. 

But  the  moment  in  which  that  event  (ball  happen, 

the  perfon  who  reially  commands  the  army  is  your 

mafter ;  the  mafter  (that  is  little)  of  your  king, 

die  mafter  of  your  afiembly,  the  mafter  of  your 

whole  republic. 

How  came  the  affembly  by  their  prefent  power 
wer  the  army  ?  Chiefly,  to  be  fure,  by  debauch- 
ffigthe  foldiers  from  their  ofl^rs.  They  have 
begun  by  a  moft  terrible  operation.  They  have 
touched  the  central  point,  about  which  the  par*' 
deles  thatxompofe  armies  are  at  repofe.  They  have 
deftroyed  the  principle  of  obedience  in  the  great 
cdential  cridcal  link  between  the  officer  and  the 
liridier,  juft  where  the  chain  of  military  fubordina- 
ikm  commences,  and  on  which  the  whole  of  that 
iyftem  depends.  The  foldier  is  told  he  is  a  ci* 
nzen^  and  has  the  rights  of  man  and  citizen* 
The  right  of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  go- 
Tcrnor,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by  thofe  to  whom 
)mc  delegates  that  felf  government.  It  is  very  na- 
lorml  he  (hould  think,  that  he  ought  moft  of  all  to 
5  have 
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Mr.Burke.  havc  his  choice  where  be  is  to  yield  the  ffOiA' 
degree  of  obedience.   He  will  therefore,  in  all  pnK 
bability^  fyflematicaily  do,  what  he  does  at  preToic 
occaiionally ;  that  is,  he  will  exercife  at  leaft  aneg^ 
tive  in  the  choice  of  his  officers.     At  prefent  the 
officers  are  known  at  bed  to  be  only  permiffive,  and 
on  their  good  behaviour.    In  fa(5t,  there  have  been 
many  inftances  in  which  they  have  been  caQiicred 
by  their  corps.     Here  is  a  fecond  negative  on  Ac 
choice  of  the  king;  a  negative  as  efiefiual  at  leaft  is 
the  other  of  the  affcmbly.    The  foldiers  know  al- 
ready that  it  has  been  a  queftion,  not  ill  received 
in  the  national  afTembly,  whether  they  ought  not 
to  have  the  direct  choice  of  their  officers,  or  fome 
proportion  of  them  ?  When  fuch  matters  arc  in 
deliberation,  it  is  no  extravagant  fuppofiuon  due 
they  will  incline  to  the  opinion  mod  favourable  to 
their   pretenfions.     They  will    not    bear  to  be 
deemed  the  army  of  an  imprifoned  king,  whilll 
another  army  in  the  fame  country,  with  whom 
too  they  are  to  feafl:  and  confederate,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  free  army  of  a  free  conftitution. 
They  will  caft  their  eyes  on  the  other  and  more 
permanent  army ;  1  mean  the  municipal.    That 
corps,   they  well  know,   does  adtually  cleft  its 
own  officers.     They  may  not  be  able  to  difccrn 
the  grounds  of  diftinftion  on  which  they  are  not  to ' 
eleft  a  marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  what  is  his  De«r 
name  ?)  of  their  own.  If  this  eleftion  of  a  command- 
er in  chief  be  a  part  of  the  rights  of  men,  why  not  of 

theirs  ?  They  fee  eleftive  juftices  of  peace,  elcdive 

judges, 
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judges,  klcftivc  curatesj  elcdive  biflio^Sj  cleftive  Mr.Burke. 
municipalities,  and  elective  commanders  of  the  Pa-  -  ^ 
rifian  army. — ^Why  fliould  they  alone  be  excluded  ? 
Are  the  brave  troops  of  France  the  only  men  in  that 
nation  who  are  not  the  fit  judges  of  military 
merit,  and  of  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  a 
commander  in  chief?  Are  they  paid  by  the  ftate, 
and  do  they  therefore  lofe  the  rights  -of  men  ? 
They  are  a  part  of  that  nation  themfelves,  and  con«> 
tribute  to  that  pay.  And  is  not  the  king,  is  not 
the  national  affembly,  and  are  not  all  who  eledt  the 
national  aflembly,  likewife  paid  ?  Inftead  of  feeing 
all  thefe  forfeit  their  rights  by  their  receiving  a 
(alary,  they  perceive  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  a  falary 
is  given  for  the  exercife  of  thofe  rights.  All  your 
refolutions,  all  your  proceedings,  all  your  debates, 
all  the  works  of  your  do&ors  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics, have  induftrioufly  been  put  into  their  hands ; 
and  you  exped  that  they  will  apply  to  their  own 
cafe,  juft  as  much  of  your  dodtrines  and  examples 
as  Aiits  your  pleafure* 

Every  thing  depends  upon  the  army  in  fuch  a 
government  as  yours ;  for  you  have  induftrioully 
dedroyed  all  the  opinions  and  prejudices,  and,  as 
far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  inflindts  which  fupport  go- 
vernment. Therefore,  the  moment  any  difference 
arifes  between  your  national  affembly  and  any 
part  of  the  nation,  you  muft  have  recourfe  to  force. 
Nothing  elfe  is  left  to  you ;  or  rather  you  have 
left  nothing  elfe  to  yourfelves.  You  fee  by  the 
report  of  your  war  minifter,  that  the  diftribution 

Dd  of 
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Mr.Burke.  o(  the  army  is  in  a  great  meafure  made  widi  i 

^'   '""^  view  of  internal  coercion  *.    You  muft  rule  by 

an  army ;  and  you  have  infufed  into  that  army 

by  which  you  rule,  a$  well  as  into  the  whole  body 

of  the  nation^  principles  which  after  a  time  muft 

difable  you  in  the  ufe  you  refolve  to  make  of  it' 

The  king  is  to  call  out  troops  to  a6t  againft  his 

))eople,  when  the  world  has  been  told^  tod  the 

aifertion  is  ftill  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  troops 

oujght  not  to  fire  on  citizens.    The  Colonies  aflert 

io  themfelves,  an  independent  conftitutiont  and  a 

free  trade.    They  muft  be  conftrained  by  troops. 

In  what  chapter  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of  men 

•  are  they  able  to  read^  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rights 

of  men  to  have  their  commerce  monopolized  and 

.reftrained  for  the  benefit  of  others  ?  As  the  co- 

ionifts   rife  on  yoUj  the  negroes  rife  on  them. 

;Troops  again — Maffacrc,  torture,  hanging !  Thcfef 

trt  jrdur  rights  of  men!    Thefe  arc  the  fruits 

of  metaphylic  declarations^  wantonly  made,  and 

fhamefully  retradcd !   It  was  but  the  other  day 

nhat  the  farmers  of  land  in  one  of  your  provinces 

refufed  to  pay  fome  forts  of  rents  to  the  lord  of 

the  foil.     In  confequence  of  this  you  decree^  that 

the  country-people  (hall  pay  all  rents  and  dues, 

except  thole  which  as  grievances  you  have  abo- 

li(hed ;  and  if  they  refufe,  then  you  order  the 

king   to  march  troops  againft  them.     You  lay 

down  metaphyfic  propofitions^  which  infer  uoi- 


*  Courier  Franfols,  30  July  1790.    Aflemblce  iiattcMiiI<i 
Numeroaxo. 
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Verfal  confequences ;  and  ithen  you  attempt  to  Mr.Burkc. 
limit  logic  by  defpotifm.  The  leaders  of  the 
prcfent  fyftem  tell  them  of  their  rights,  as  men,  to 
take  fortrcfles,  to  murder  guards,  to  feize  on  kings 
without  the  lead  appearance  of  authority  evea 
from  the  affembly,  whilft,  as  the  fovereign  legifla- 
tive  body,  that  affembly  was  fitting  in  the  name  of 
the  nation — and  yet  thefe  leaders  prefume  to  order 
out  the  troops,  which  have  afted  in  thefe  very 
diforders,  to  coerce  thofe  who  (hall  judge  on  the 
principles,  and  follow  the  examples  which  have 
been  guarantied  by  their  own  approbation. 

The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  rejeft 
all  feodality,  as  the  barbarifm  of  tyranny ;  and  they 
tell  them  afterwards,  how  much  of  that  barbarous 
tyranny  they  are  to  bear  with  patience.     As  they 
arc  prodigal  of  light  with  regard  to  grievances,  fo 
the  people  find  them  fparing  in  the  extreme  with 
regard  to  redrefs.     They  know  that  net  only  cer- 
tain quit-rents  and  perfonal  duties,  whjch  you  have 
permitted  them  to  redeem  (but  have  furnilhed  no 
money  for  the  redemption),  are  as  nothing  to  thofe 
burthens  for  which  you  have  made  no  provifion 
at  all.     They  know,  that  almoft  the  whole  fyftem 
of  landed  property,  in  its  origin,  is  feudal ;  that  it 
is  the  diftribution  of  the  poffelfions  of  the  original 
proprietors,  made  by  a  barbarous  conqueror  to  his 
barbarous  inftruments ;  and  that  the  moft  grievous 
cffeAs  of  the  conqiieft,  are  the  land-rents  of  every 
kind,  as  without  queftion  they  are. 

The  ground  of  fome  of  thefe  argutnencs  is 

D  d  2  horrid 
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Mr.Burke.  hoiTid  ahd  Hdiculous  to  all   rational   Mrs;   but 

.  ♦■  ■  -J      , 

"'  to  the  politicians  of  metaphyfics,  who  have  opened 
fchools  for  fophiftry,  and  made  eflablifhments  for 
anarchy^  it  is  folid  and  conclufive.  It  is  obvious, 
that  on  a  mere  confideration  of  the  right,  the 
leaders  in  the  afTembly  would  not  in  the  lead  have 
fcrupled  to  abrogate  the  rents,  along  with  the  tides 
and  family-enfigns.  It  would  be  only  to  follow 
up  the  principle  of  their  reafonings,  and  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  of  their  conduft.  But  they  had 
newly  poflefled  themfelves  of  a  great  body  of 
landed  property,  by  confifcation.  They  had  this 
commodity  at  market;  and  the  market  would 
have  been  wholly  deftroyed,  if  they  were  to  per* 
mit  the  hufbandmen  to  riot  in  the  fpeculations 
with  which  they  fo  freely  intoxicated  themfelves. 
The  only  fecurity  which  property  enjoys  in  any 
one  of  its  defcriptions,  is  from  the  interefts  of  their 
rapacity  with  regard  to  fome  other*  They  have 
left  nothing  but  their  own  arbitrary  pleafure,  to 
determine  what  property  is  to  be  protected,  and 
what  fubverted. 

Neither  have  they  left  any  principle  by  which 
any  of  their  municipalities  can  be  bound  to  obe- 
dience, or  even  confcientioufly  obliged  not  to  fepa^ 
rate  from  the  whole,  to  become  independent,  or  to 
conned  itfelf  with  fome  other  ftate.  The  peo* 
pie  of  Lyons,  it  feems,  have  refufed  lately  to  pay 
taxes.  Why  ftiould  they  not?  what  lawful  au* 
thority  is  there  left  to  exadt  them?  The  king 
impofed  fome  of  them.    The  old  ftates^  medio- 
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difcd  by  orders,  fettled  the  more  ancient.-  They  Mr.Burkc 
may  fay  to  the  aflembly.  Who  are  you,  that  are 
not  our  kings,  nor  the  ftates  we  have  elefted,  noir 
fit  on  the  principles  on  which  we  have  elefted  you  ? 
And  who  are  we,  that  when  we  fee  the  gabelles 
which  you  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  wholly  Ihaken 
off,  when  we  fee  the  aft  of  difobedience^afterwards 
ratified  by  yourfelves,  who  are  we,  that  we  are 
not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  ought  or  ought  not 
to  pay,  and  who  arc  not  to  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
fame  powers,  the  validity  of  which  you  have  ap- 
proved in  others  ?  To  this  the  anfwer  is.  We  will 
fend  troops.  The  lad  reafon  of  kings,  is  always 
the  firft  with  your  affembly.  This  military  aid  may 
fcrve  for  a  time,  whilft  the  impreffion  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  pay  remains,  and  the  vanity  of  being 
umpires  in  all  difputes  is  flattered.  But  tliis 
weapon  will  fnap  fliort^  unfaithful  to  the  hand  that 
employs  it.  The  affembly  keep  a  fchool,  where, 
fyftematically,  and  with  unremitting  perfeverance, 
they  teach  principles,  and  form  regulations  deftruc- 
tivc  to  all  fpirit  of  fubordination  civil  and  mili- 
tary— and  then  they  expeft  that  they  (hall  hold 
in  obedience  an  anarchic  people  by  an  anarchic 
army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according  to  their 
new  policy,  is  to  balance  this  national  army,  if  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf  only,  is  of  a  conftitntioh  much  more 
iimple,  and  in  every  refpeft  lefs  exceptionable,  k 
is  a  mere  democratic  body,  unconncfted  with  the 
Frown  or  the  kingdom ;  armed,  and  trained,  and 
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Mr.Burke.  officcrcd  at  the  pleafure  of  the  diftri6ls  to  whidi 
the  corps  feverally  belong ;  and  the  perfonal  fcr- 
vicc  of  the  individuals  who  compofe,  or  the  fine  in 
lieu  of  perfonal  fcrvice,  are  dircAed  by  the  fame 
authority.  Nothing  is  nnore  uniform.  If,  bow- 
ever,  confidered  in  any  relation  to  the  crown,  to 
the  national  aflembly,  to  the  public  tribunak,*or 
to  the  other  army,  or  confidered  in  a  view  to  any 
coherence  or  conneftion  between  its  parts,  it  fccms 
a  monfter,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  its  per- 
plexed movements  in  fome  great  national  calamity* 
It  is  a  vvorfe  prefervative  of  a  general  conditutioo^ 
than  the  fyftafis  of  Crete,  or  the  confederation  of 
Poland,  or  any  other  ill-devifed  corredivc  which 
has  yet  been  imagined  in  the  neceflities  produced 
by  an  ill-conftrudted  fyftem  of  goyernment. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  t\\t  Juprenre  power ^  the  executive j  the 
judicature,  the  mihtary,  and  on  the  reciprocal  re* 
lation  of  all  tbefe  eJlabliJhmentSj  1  (hall  fay  fomc- 
thing  of  the  ability  (hewed  by  your  legiflators  with 
regard  to  the  revenue. 

In  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  objeft,  if  pof* 
fible,  ftill  fewer  traces  appear  of  political  judgment 
or  financial  refource.  When  the  dates  met,  it 
feemed  to  be  the  great  objeft,  to  improve  the  fyf- 
tem of  revenue,  to  enlarge  its  colleftion,  to  cleanfe 
it  of  oppreffion  and  venation,  and  to  cftablilhit 
on  the  moft  folid  footing.  It  was  by  this  grand 
arrangement  that  France  was  to  ftand  or  fall ;  and 
this  becaaje,  in  nvj  opinion,  very  properly,  the 
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tcft  by  which  the  fkill  and  p^riotifm  of  thofe  who  Mr.Burke, 
ruled  in  that  aflembly  would  be  tried.    The  re- 
venue of  the  ftate,  is  the  date.  In  effeft  all  depends 
upon  it,  whether  for  fupport  or  for  reformation^ 
The  dignity  of  every  occupation  wholly  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  virtue  that 
may  b^  exerted  in  it.    As  all  great  qualities  of 
the  mind  which  operate  in  public,  and  are  not 
merely  fuffering  and  paffive,  require  force  for  their 
difplay,  I  had  almoft  faid  for  their  unequivocal 
cxiftence,  the  revenue,  which  is  the  fpring  of  all 
power,  becomes  in  its  ad  minift ration  the  fphere  of 
every  aftive  virtue.     Public  virtue,  b^ingof  a  na- 
ture magnificent  and  fplendid,  inftituted  for  great 
things,  and  converfant  about  great  concerns,  re- 
quires abundant  fcope  and  room,  and  cannot  fpread 
and  grow  under  confinement,  and  in  circumdances 
ftraitened,    narrow,    and    fordid.     Through  the 
revenue  alone,  the  body-politic  can  aft  in  its  ti;^e 
genius  and  charafter  f  and  therefore  it  will  difplay 
juft  as  much  of  its  colledtive  virtue,  and  as  much 
of  that  virtue  which  may  charafterife  thofe  who 
move  it,  and  are,  as  it  were,  its  life  and  guidihg 
principle,  as  it  is  poflefled  of  a  juft  revenue.     For 
from  hence,  not  only  magnanimity,  and  liberality, 
and  beneficence,  and  fortitude,  and  providence, 
and  the  tutelary  proteftion  of  all  good  arts,  derive 
their  food,  and  the  growth  of  their  organs ;  but 
continence,  and  felf-denial,  and  labour,  and  vigi* 
)ance,  and  frugality,  and  whatever  elfe  tRere  is  in 
^bjch  the  mind  (hews  itfelf  above  the  appetite, 
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Mr. Burke,  are  nowherc  more  in  their  proper  eletnenlj  thiUi  in 
the  provifion  and  diflribution  of  the  public  wealth* 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  thefcience  of 
fpeculative  and  pradlical  finance^  which  mull  take 
to  its  aid  fo  many  auxiliary  branches  of  know- 
ledge,  (lands  high  in  the  eftimation,  not  only  of 
the  ordinary  fort^  but  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  men; 
and  as  this  fcience  has  grown  with  the  progrefs  of 
its  objeft,  the  profp^rity  and  improvement  of  na^ 
tions  has  generally  increafed  with  the  i^creafe  of 
their  revenues;  and  they  will  both  continue  to  gro^ 
and  flourilh,  as  long  as  the  balance  between  what 
is  left  to  (Irengthen  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
what  is  colledted  for  the  common  efforts  of  the 
ftate^  bear*  to  e;^ch  other  a  due  reciprocal  propor- 
tion, and  are  kept  in  a  clofe  correfpondence  and 
communication.     And  perhaps  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  greatnefs  of  revenues,  and  to  the  urgency  of 
flate  neceffities,  that  old  abufes  in  the  conflitution 
of  finances  are  difcovered,  and  their  true  nature 
and    rational  theory  come  to  be  more  perfectly 
underftood ;    infomuch    that    a    fmaller   revenue 
might  have  been  more  diftrefiing  Jn  ope  periosd, 
than  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be   in   another, 
the    proportionate   wealth    even    remaining    the 
fame.     In   this  (late  of  things,   the   French  af- 
fembly  found   fomething    in    their    revenues  to 
preferve,  to  fecure,  and  wifely  to  adminifler,  as 
well   as    to  abrogate   and  alter.     Though  their 
proud  affumption  might  judify  the  fevereft  te(b, 
yet,  in  trj^ing  their  abilities  on  their  financial  pro- 
ceedings, 
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edings,  I  would  only  confider  what  is  the  plain  Mr  Burke, 
>vious  duty  of  a  common  finance  nfinifter^  and 
y  them  upon  that^  and  not  upon  models  of  idea} 
rrfedtion. 

The  objeds  of  a  financier  are^  (hen^  tp  fecure  aq 
nple  revenue ;  to  impofe  it  with  judgment  an4 
[uality ;  to  employ  it  oeconomically  ;  and  whei^ 
rceffity  obliges  him  to  make  ufe  of  credit,  to  fecure 
\  foundations  in  that  inftance^  and  for  eyer^  by 
e  clearnefs  and  candour  of  his  proceedings,  the 
:a6tnefs  of  his  calculations,  and  the  folidity  of  his 
nds.  On  thefe  heads  we  may  take  a  Ihort  and 
ftinft  view  of  the  merits  and  abilities  of  thofe  in 
e  national  alfembly,  who  have  taken  to  them* 
Ives  the  management  of  this  arduous  concern, 
ir  from  any  increafe  of  revenue  in  their  hand,  I 
id,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier,  from  the  commits 
e  of  finances,  of  the  fecond  of  Auguft  laft,  that 
e  amount  of  the  national  revenue,  as  compared 
ith  its  produce  before  the  revolution,  was  dirni* 
(bed  by  the  fum  of  two  hundred  millions,  or  eight 
Hlions  fterling  of  the  annual  income,  confiderably 
ore  than  one  third  of  the  whole ! 
If  this  be  the  refult  of  great  abilities,  never  furely 
IS  ability  difplayed  in  a  more  di(lingui(hed  man- 
T,  or  with  fo  powerful  an  efFeft.  No  common 
lly,  no  vu)gar  incapacity,  no  ordinary  official 
igligence^  even  no  official  crime,  no  corruption, 
)  peculation,  hardly  any  direct  hoftility  which  we 
Lve  feen  in  the  modern  world,  could  in  fo  fliort  a 
ne  have  made  fo  complete  an  overthrow  of  the 
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Mr.Burkc.  financcs,  and,  with  them,  of  the  ftrength  of  a  gittf 
■^  •  '    -'   kingdom . — Cedb  qui  veftram  rempuhlicam  tantim  oA 
fifiis  tarn  cito? 

The  fophiilers  and  declaimers,  as  foon  as  da 
afiembly  met,  began  with  decrying  the  andett 
conftitution  of  the  revenue^  in  many  of  its  mol 
eflential  branches,  fuch  as  the  public  monqxdf 
of  fait*  They  charged  it,  as  trucly  as  unwiftifi 
with  being  ill-contrived,  pppreffive^  and  pardiL 
This  reprefentation  they  were  not  fatisfied  0 
make  ufe  of  in  fpeeches  preliminary  to  fbine  pbil 
of  reform ;  they  declared  it  in  a  folemn  refduQQD 
or  public  fentence,  as  it  were  judiciouHy,  pded 
^jppn  it ;  and  this  they  difperfed  throughout  dit 
nation.  At  the  time  they  pafTed  the  decree,  vidi 
the  fame  gravity  they  ordered  this  iame  abfisd, 
oppreflive,  and  partial  tax  to  be  paid,  until  thcf 
could  find  a  revenue  to  replace  it.  The  confc 
quence  was  inevitable.  The  provinces  which  bl 
been  always  exempted  from  this  fait  nx)fiopolft 
fomc  of  whom  were  charged  with  other  contribo* 
tions,  perhaps  equivalent,  were  totally  difincKoel 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  burthen,  which  by  an  cqad 
diftribution  was  to  redeem  the  others.  As  to  the 
aflembly,  occupied  as  it  was  with  the  decIartfio4 
/  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  with  thdr 

arrangements  for  general  confulipn,  it  had  neklKr 
leifure  nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  authority  (O 
enforce  any  plan  of  any  kind  relative  to  the  to* 
placing  the  tax,  or  equalizing  it,  or  compenfitiDg 
llje  provinces,  or  for  conducing  their  minds  tamj 
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idieme  of  accommodation  lyUh  the  other  diftrlds  Mr.Bferke^ 
which  were  to  be  relieved.  '    -^ 

The  people  of  the  fait  provinces,  impatient  un* 
dcr  taxes  damned  by  the  authority  which  had  dU 
reAed  their  payment,  very  foon  found  their  pati- 
ence  exhaufled.  They  thought  tbemfeives  a; 
fliilful  in  demoli(hing  as  the  aflembly  could  be. 
They  relieved  tbemfeives,  by  throwing  off  the 
whole  burthen.  Animated  by  this  example,  each 
diftrift,  or  part  of  a  diftrid,  judging  of  its  own 
grievance  by  its  own  feeling,  and  of  its  remedy  by 
its  own  opinion,  did  as  itpleafed  with  other  taxes. 

yfe  arc  next  to  fee  how  they  have  condufte4 
themfe^ves  in  contriving  equal  impoiitions,  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
kaft  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  the  adive  capital  em* 
ployed  in  the  generation  of  that  private  wealth 
from  whence  the  public  fortune  mud  be  derived. 
Py  fuffering  the  feveral  diftrids,  and  feveral  of  the 
iii^yiduals  in  eaph  diftrid,  to  judge  of  what  part 
of  the  old  revenue  they  might  withhold,  inftead  of 
better  principles  of  equality,  a  new  inequality  was 
introduced,  of  the  mod  oppreffive  kind.  Payments 
were  regulated  by  difpofitions.    The  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  were  the  mod  fubmiffive,  the  mod 
orderly,  or  the  mod  affedionate  to  the  common- 
wealth, bore  the  whole  burthen  of  the  date.    No- 
thing  turns  out  to  be  fq  oppreflive  and  unjud  as  a 
feeble  government.    To  fill  up  all  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  old  impoiitions,  and  the  new  deficiencies 
of  every  kind  which  were  to  be  fxppded,  what 
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Mr.Burkc«  remained  to  a  date  without  authority  ?  The  na* 
"  tional  aflembly  called  for  a  voluntary  ben^volenoei 
fpr  a  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  all  the  citizenSi 
tp  be  eflimated  on  the  honour  of  thofe  who  wai 
to  pay.  They  obtained  fomething  more  tbiQ 
could  be  rationally  calculated^  but  what  was  bi^ 
indeed^  from  anfwerable  to  their  real  neceffities^ 
and  much  lefs  to  their  fond  expedations.  Rationil 
people  could  have  hoped  for  little  from  this  thdr 
tax,  in  the  difguife  of  a  benevolence  ;  a  tax  weak| 
ineffedtive,  and  unequal ;  a  tax  by  which  luxurfi 
avarice  and  felfiOinefs  were  fcreened,  and  the  load 
Uirown  upon  produdlive  capital,  upon  integrity, 
generofity,  and  public  fpirit — a  tax  of  regulatjixi 
upon  virtue.  At  |epgch  the  maik  is  thrown  <£» 
a^d  they  are  no>y  trying  pieans  (with  little  fucoels) 
of  exafting  their  benevolence  by  forge. 

This  benevolence,  the  ricketty  ofispring  o( 
weaknefs,  was  to  be  fupported  by  another  reiburob 
the  twin  brother  of  the  fame  prolific  imbecili^* 
The  patriotic  donations  were  to  make  good  tfcc 
failure  of  the  patriotic  contribution.  By  thb 
fcheme  they  took  things  of  much  price  from  the 
giver,  comparatively  of  fmall  value  to  the  receiver; 
they  ruined  feveral  trades ;  they  pillagec)  th?  crown 
of  its  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  aiid 
the  people  of  their  perfonal  decorations.  The 
invention  of  thefe  juvenile  pretenders  to  libeitj, 
was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  fervile  imita^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  pooreft  refources  of  doting 
^efpotifm.    They  tpok  an  old  huge  fulf- bottomed 
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|>^riw!g  out  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  antiquated  Mr.Burice. 
tippiry  of  Louis  XIV.  to  cover  the  premature 
baldnefs  of  the  national  aflembly.  They  pro- 
duced this  old*fa(hioned  formal  folly,  though  it 
had  been  fo  abundantly  expofed  in  the  Memoirs 
cf  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  if  to  reafonable  meti  it 
bad  wanted  any  arguments  to  difplay  its  mifchief 
and  infufficiency.  A  device  of  the  fame  kind 
^as  tried  in  my  memory,  by  Louis  XV. ;  but  tt 
anfwered  at  no  time.  However,  the  neceflities  of 
ruinous  wars  were  fome  excufe  for  defperate  pro- 
jects. The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wife. 
But  here  was  a  feafon  for  difpoiition  and  providence. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  then  enjoyed 
Ifor  five  years,  and  promifing  a  much  longer  con- 
tinuance, that  they  had  recourfe  to  this  defperate 
trifling.  They  were  fure  to  lofe  more  reputation 
^yf  fporting,  in  their  ferious  fituation,  with  thefe 
toys  and  playthings  of  finance,  which  have  filled 
lialf  their  journals,  than  could  poffibly  be  compen- 
iated  by  the  poor  temporary  fupply  which  they 
afforded.  It  feemed  as  if  thofe  who  adopted  fuch 
■jHX^cfts,  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  circum* 
fiances,  or  wholly  unequal  to  their  neceflities. 
"'Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  thefe  devices,  it  is 
obioous,  that  neither  the  patriotic  gifts,  nor  the 
^patriotic  contribution,  can  ever  be  reforted  to 
ligain.  The  refources  of  public  folly  are  foon 
cxhaufted.  The  whole  indeed  of  their  fcheme  of 
xevenue  is  to  make,  by  any  artifice,  an  appearance 
<if  a  full  refervoir  for  the  hour,   whilft  at  the 
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Mr.Burkf.  fame  tfihe  thejr  cut  off  the  fprings  and  j}iringfoi»|l>l^ 
tains  of  perennial  fupply.    The  account  not  )am 
iince  furnifhed  by  Mr;  Necker  was  meant,  widNll 
queftion,  to  be  favourable.    He  gives  a  flaten|| 
view  of  the  means  of  getting  through  the  ycs) 
but  he  exprefles,  as  it  is  natural  he  (houldy  1(Mb| 
appteheniion  for  that  which  was  to  fuccecd*  Oil 
this  lad  prognodicy  inftead  of  entering  intow 
grounds  of  this  apprehendon^  in  order,  by  a  propf' 
fore(ight,  to  prevent  the  prognofticated  evil,  Ml' 
Necker  receives  a  fort  of  friendly  reprimand  fiw 
the  preHdent  of  the  aflembly. 

As  to  their  other  fchemes  of  taxation,  it  is  impoS'i 
ble  to  fay  any  thing  of  them  with  certainty^  becuft 
they  have  not  yet  had  their  operation ;  but  nobodf 
is  To  (anguine  as  to  imagine  they  will  fill  up  tff 
perceptible  part  of  the  wide  gaping  breach  wUdk 
their  incapacity  has  made  in  their  revenues.  M 
prefent,  the  ftatfe  of  their  treafury  finks  every  dif 
more  and  more  in  ca(h,  and  fwells  more  and  noR 
in  fiftitious  reprefcntation.  When  fo  litde  within  or 
without  is  now  found  but  paper,  the  reprefentilivt 
not  of  opulence  but  of  want,  the  creature  DCid 
credit  but  of  power,  they  imagine  that  our  flourib- 
ing  flate  in  England  is  owing  to  that  bank-pipOTf 
and  not  the  bank-paper  to  the  flourifhing  coadi* 
tion  of  our  commerce,  to  the  folidity  of  our  credk, 
and  to  the  total  exclufipn  of  all  idea  of  power- 
from  any  part  of  the  tranfadion.  They  forget  dtf^ 
in  England,  not  one  (hilling  of  paper-n^oney  of  lif 
defcription  is  received  but  of  choice;  that  the  wink 

I  bis 
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ad  Its  origin  in  cafti  aftually  dcpofitcd;  and  »ifr.Burkc^ 
it  is  convertible!  at  pleafure»  in  an  inflant^  and 
)ut  the  fmalleft  lofs,  into  ca(h  again.  Our  pa* 
i  of  value  in  commerce,  becaufc  in  law  it  is  of 
.  It  is  powerful  on  Change,  J^ecaufe  in  Weft- 
ler-hall  it  is  impotent  In  payment  of  a  debt 
enty  (hillings,  a  creditor  may  refufe  all  the  pa- 
f  the  bank  of  England,  Nor  is  there  amongft 
[ingle  public  fecurity,  of  any  quality  or  nature 
foever^  that  is  enforced  by  authority.  In  faS: 
ght  be  eaiily  (hewn,  that  our  paper  wealthy 
id  of  lefTening  die  real  coin,  has  a  tendency 
icreafe  it ;  inftead  of  being  a  fubftitute  for 
ry,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry,  its  exit,  and 
rculation ;  that  it  is  the  fymbol  of  pro(perity9 
K>t  the  badge  of  diftrcfs.  Never  was  a  fcarcity 
i(h^  and  an  exuberance  of  paper,  a  fubje^  of 
)laint  in  this  nation. 

ell !  but  a  leflTening  of  prodigal  expences,  and 
economy  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 
ous  and  fapient  aflfembly,  makes  amends  fpr 
3fles  fuftained  in  the  receipt  of  revenue.  In 
It  leaft  they  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  finan« 
Have  thofe  who  fay  fo,  looked  at  the  ex- 
es of  the  national  aflcmbly  itfclf  ?  of  the  muni- 
ities  of  the  city  of  Paris  ?  of  the  increafed  pay 
le  two  armies  i  of  the  new  police  ?  of  the  new 
atures  ?  Have  they  even  carefully  compared 
prefent  penfion-lift  with  the  former?  Thefc 
icians  have  been  cruel,  not  ceconomical.  Com- 
ig  the  expences  of  the  former  prodigal  govgro- 

ment. 
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lvtr.Burkc  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  relation  to  the  then  rcTCnuesi  iridl 
the  expences  of  this  new  fyftem^  as  oppofed  to  the 
(late  of  its  new  treafury>  I  believe  the  prefent  id! 
'  /be  found  beyond  all  comparifon  more  chargeaUe*^ 
It  remains  only  to  confider  the  proofs  of  finandd 
ability^  furnifhed  by  the  prefent  French  managen 
when  they  are  to  raife  fupplies  on  credit.  Here 
lam  a  little  at  a  Hand  ^  for  credit^  properly  fpedL- 
ing,  they  have  none.  The  credit  of  the  andetf 
government  was  not  indeed  the  bed  2  but  thef 
could  always,  on  fome  terms>  command  mooejy 
not  only  at  home,  but  from  mod  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  where  a  furplus  capital  was  accumulated; 
and  the  credit  of  that  government  was  improv- 
ing daily.  jThe  eftabliftiment  of  a  fyftem  of  li- 
berty would  of  courfe  be  fuppofed  to  give  it  net 

*  The  reader  will  obferve>  that  t  hare  but  lighdy  toocy 

(my  plan  demanded  nothing  more)  on  the   condition  of  tk 

French  finances,  as  conneded  with  the  demands  upon  than,  ff 

I  had  intended  to  do  otherwife,  the  materials  in  my  hands  fotUk 

a  talk  are  not  altogether  perfed*     On  this  fubjeA  I  itCer  tk 

reader  to  M.  de  Calonne's  work ;  and  the  tremendotts  dil|hf 

that  he  has  made  of  the  havock  and  devaftation  in  the  pabEe  ft 

tate,  and  In  all  the  affairs  of  France,  caufed  by  the  prefumptaBM 

good  intentions  of  ignorance  and  incapacity.    Such  effedi»  Aofc 

caufcs  win  always  produce.     Looking  over  that  account  widil 

pretty  (lri6i  eye,  and,  with  perhaps  too  much  rigowv  dednflit 

every  thing  which  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  a  finacitf 

out  of  place,  who  might  be  fuppofed  by  his  enemies  AebfM  i 

.making  the  mod  of  his  caufe,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  tkiti 

more  falutary  leflbn  of  caution  againft  the  daring  fpirit  of  laBsn* 

tors,  than  what  has  been  fuppliedat  the  expence  of  Frtnce^aciV. 

was  at  any  time  furnifhed  to  mankind. 

fbrengthi 
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ftrehgth ;  and  fo  it  would  a&ually  have  done,  if  a  Mr.Burke. 
iyftcm  of  liberty  had  been  eftablifhed.  What  offers 
has  their  government  of  pretended  liberty  had  firoqi 
Holland,  &om  Hamburgh,  from  Switzerland,  from 
Genoa,  from  England,  for  a  dealing  in  their  paper  } 
Why  (hould  thefe  nations  of  commerce  and  econo- 
my enter  into  any  pecuniary  dealings  with  a  people 
who  attempt  to  reverfe  the  very  nature  of  things  t 
amongft  whom  they  fee  the  debtor  prefcribing,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  medium  of  hisfolven>- 
xj  to  the  creditor ;  difcharging  one  of  his  engage- 
ments with  another ;  turning  his  very  penury  into 
his  refource ;  and  paying  his  intereft  with  his 
rags? 

Their  &natical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
church  plunder,  has  induced  thefe  philofophers  to 
overlook  all  care  of  the  public  eftate,  juft  as  the 
dream  of  the  philofopher's  flone  induces  dupes, 
under  the  more  plaufible  dclufion  of  the  hermetic 
art,  to  negled  all  rational  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  With  thefe  philofophic  financiers, 
this  univerfal  medicine  made  of  church  mummy 
b  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  the  flate.  Thefe  gende- 
men  perhaps  do  not  believe  a  great  deal  in  the 
miracles  of  piety ;  but  it  cannot  be  quefUoned, 
that  they  have  an  undoubting  faith  in  the  prodigies 
of  (acrilege.  Is  there  a  debt  which  preffes  them— 
Ifllie  4^^/j.— Are  compenfations  to  be  made, 
or  a  maintenance  decreed  to  thofe  whom  they 
have  robbed  of  their  freehold  in  their  office,  or 
expelled  from  their  profc&on-^jifiipiats.  Is  a  fleet 

£e  to 
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Mr.Burke.  to  be  fitted  out — AJftgnaU.  If  iixteen  millions flerUog 
of  thefe  qffignatSy  forced  on  the  people,  leave  die 
wants  of  the  ftate  as  urgent  as  ever — iflue,  lays 
one,  thirty  millions  (lerling  of  affignats — (ays  aa« 
other,  iifue  fourfcore  millions  more  of  affiprnts. 
The  only  difference  among  their  financial  Odious 
is  on  the  greater  or  the  leffer  quantity  of  nffigmU 
to  be  impofcd  on  the  public  fufferancc.  They 
are  all  profeffors  of  qffignats.  Even  thofe^  whoTe 
natural  good  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  commerce, 
not  obliterated  by  philofophy,  furnifh  decifive 
arguments  againfl  this  delufion,  conclude  their 
arguments,  by  propofing  the  emiflion  of  affipuis. 
I  fuppofe  they  mufl  talk  of  affignats,  as  no  odicr 
language  would  be  underftood.  All  cxperieDCC 
of  their  ineiEcacy  does  not  in  the  lead  difcourage 
them.  Are  the  old  affignats  depreciated  at  maiket? 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Iffuc  new  qffignats. — Mdsji 
maladia^  Joptmatria^  non  vultfe  garire,  quid  iUifacmi 
affignare-^^pcftea  ajjigmre\  enjuita  affignart.  The 
word  is  a  trifle  altered.  The  Latin  of  your  pre* 
fent  doftors  may  be  better  than  that  of  jrour  old 
comedy ;  their  wifdom,  and  the  variety  of  their 
refources,  are  the  fame.  They  have  not  more 
notes  in  their  fong  than  the  cuckow ;  though  fitf 
from  the  foftnefs  of  that  harbinger  of  fummer  and 
plenty,  their  voice  is  as  harlh  and  as  ominous  n 
that  of  the  raven. 

Who  but  the  moft  defperate  adventurers  in  phi* 
lofophy  and  finance  could  at  ail  have  thought  of  de* 
ftroying  the  fettled  revenue  of  the  Aate^  the  fok  i> 

cuiiry 
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turity  for  the  public  credit,  in  the  hope  of  rebuild-  Mr.Burkc 
ing  it  with  the  materials  of  confifcated  property  ?  If,  ^^  ^""^ 
however,  an  exceffive  zeal  for  the  ftate  (hould  have 
led  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate  (by  anticipation  a 
&ther  of  the  church*)  to  pillj^ehis  own  order, and^ 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  people,  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  place  of  grand  financier  of  confif- 
cation,  ^d  comptroller- general  of  facrilege;  he  and 
his  coadjutors  were,  in  my  opinion,  bound  to  (hew, 
by  their  fubfequent  condud,  that  they  knew  fome- 
thing  of  the  office  they  aflumed.  When  they  had 
icfolved  to  appropriate  to  the  j^,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  landed  property  of  their  conquered  country, 
it  was  their  bufinefs  to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund 
of  credit,  as  far  as  fuch  a  bank  was  capable  of  be- 
coming fo. 

To  cftablilh  a  current  circulating  credit  upon  any 
land-bank^  under  any  circumflances  whatfoevef, 
has  hitherto  proved  difficult  at  the  very  leaft.  The 
attempt  has  commonly  ended  in  bankruptcy.  But 
when  the  affembly  were  led,  tlirough  a  contempt  of 
moralj  to  a  defiance  of  economical  principles,  it 
might  at  leaft  have  been  expeded,  that  notliing 
would  be  omitted  on  their  part  to  leflen  this  diffi- 
culty^ to  prevent  any  aggravation  of  this  bank- 
ruptcy. It  might  be  expeded  that  to  render  your 
UmdJuink  tolerable,  every  means  would  be  adopted 
that  could  difplay  opennefs  and  candour  in  the  ftate-* 
ment  of  the  fecurity  ;  every  thing  which  could  aid 
the  recovery  of  the  demand.  To  take  things  in 
their  moft  fevourable  point  of  view,  your  condition 

*  La  Bruycre  of  Bofluet. 
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Mr.Burkti  was  that  of  a  man  of  a  large  landed  eftate»  wbick 
he  wilhed  to  difpofe  of  for  the  difcharge  of  a  debt, 
and  the  fupply  of  certain  fenrices.  Not  bdi^ 
able  inftantly  to  fell,  you  wifhed  to  mortgage. 
What  would  a  man  of  fair  intentions,  and  a  com- 
mohly  clear  underftanding,  do  in  (uch  circum- 
fiances  ?  Ought  he  not  firft  to  afcertdn  the  gro(s 
value  of  the  eftate ;  the  charges  of  its  ofiam^^ment 
and  difpofition ;  the  encumbrances  perpetual  and 
temporary  of  all  kinds  that  afFeft  it ;  then,  ftriking 
a  net  furplus,  to  calculate  the  juft  value  of  the 
fecurity  ?  When  that  furplus  (the  only  fecurity  to 
the  creditor)  had  been  clearly  afcertained,  and  pro- 
perly vefted  in  the  hands  of  truftees,  then  he  would 
indicate  the  parcels  to  be  fold,  and  the  time,  and 
conditions  of  fale  ;  after  this,  he  would  admit  the 
public  creditor,  if  he  chofe  it,  to  fubfcribe  his  Stock 
into  this' new  fund  ;  or  he  might- 'ftccive  propoials 
for  an  affignat  from  thofe  who  would  advance  mo- 
ney to  purchafe  this  fpecies  of  fecurity. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  bufioefs, 
methodically  and  rationally  ;  and  on  the  only  prin- 
ciples of  public  and  private  credit  that  have  an 
exiftence.  The  dealer  would  then  know  exaftljr 
what  he  purchafed ;  and  the  only  doubt  whidi 
could  hang  upon  his  mind  would  be,  the  dicad  of 
the  refumption  of  the  fpoil,  which  one  dajrvii^t 
be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addition  of  punifluncnt), 
from  thefacrilegious  gripe  of  thofe  execrable  wretches 
who  could  become  purchafersattheauAionofchcir 
innocent  fellow-citizens. 
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An  open  and  exaA  ftatement  of  the  clear  value  Mr.Burkc 
of  the  property^  and  of  the  time,  the  circumftances, 
and  the  place  of  fale,  were  all  neceflary,  to  efface  as 
much  as  poffible  the  ffignia  that  has  hitherto  been 
branded  on  every  kind  of  land-bank.  It  became 
neceflary  on  another  principle,  that  is,  on  account  of 
a  pledge  of  faith  previoully  given  on  that  fubjedt, 
that  their  future  fidelity  in  a  ilippery  concern  might 
be  eflablifiied  by  their  adherence  to  their  firfl  en« 
gs^ement.  When  they  bad  finally  determined  on 
a  ftate  refource  from  church  booty,  they  came,  on 
the  14th  of  April  1 790,  to  a  folemn  refolution  on 
the  fubjedft ;  and  pledged  themfelves  to  their  coun- 
try, ^*  that  in  the  llatement  of  the  public  charges 
^'  for  each  year  there  fhould  be  brought  to  account 
'*  a  fum  fufiicient  for  defiraying  the  expences  of  the 
'•R.C.  A.  religion,  the  fupport  of  the  miniflers 
**  at  the  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  penfions 
"  to  the  ccclefiaftics,  fecplar  as  well  as  regular,  of 
"  die  one  and  of  the  other  fex,  in  order  that  tbi 
^*  efi^tts  and  goods  which  are  at  the  dijfofal  of  the  na* 
**  tWB  nutf  be  dijengaged  of  all  charges,  and  employed 
•*  ly  the  reprefentatives,  or  the  legiflative  body^  to  the 
•*  great  and  moft  freffing  exigencies  of  the  flate.**  They 
further  en^iged,  on  the  fame  day,  that  the  fum  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  year  1791  fhould  be  forthwith  deter- 
mined. 

In  this  refolution  they  admit  it  their  duty  to 
(hew  didindly  the  expence  of  the  above  objeds, 
which,  by  other  refoludons,  they  had  before  en- 
fhould  be  firfl  in  the  order  of  provifion. 

E  e  3  They 
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Mr.Burkc.  They  admit  that  they  ought  to  fhew  the  cflate 
clear  and  difengaged  of  all  charges^  and  that  they 
Oiould  (hew  it  immediately.  Have  they  done  Ais 
immediately,  or  at  any  time?  Have  they  ever 
fumiftied  a  rent-roll  of  the  inmioveable  efiates,  or 
given  in  an  mventory  of  the  moveable  effeds  whidi 
they  confifcate  to  their  aflfignars  f  In  what  mamxr 
they  can  fulfil  their  engagements  of  kolding  out  to 
public  fervice  "  an  eftatc  difengaged  of  all  charges,** 
without  authenticating  the  value  of  the  eftate,  or 
the  quantum  of  the  charges,  I  leave  it  to  dieir 
]£ngli(h  admirers  to  explain.  Inftantly  upon  this 
aflurance,  and  previouily  to  any  one  flep  towards 
making  it  good,  they  ilTue,  on  the  credit  oi  b 
handfome  a  declaration,  fixteen  millions  .fleriiDg 
of  their  paper.  This  was  manly.  Who,  after 
this  maflerly  flroke,  can  doubt  of  their  abilities 
in  finance  ? — But  then,  before  any  other  emiflioD  of 
thefe  financial  indulgences^  they  took  care  at  kaft 
to  make  good  their  original  promife! — If  fuch  cfti- 
mate,  either  of  the  value  of  the  eftate  or  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrances,  has  been  made,  it  has  cfcaped 
me.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

At  length  they  have  fpoken  out,  and  they  have 
made  a  full  difcovery  of  their  abominable  fraud,  ifl 
holding  out  the  church  lands  as  a  fecurity  for  any 
debts  or  any  fervice  whatfoever.  They  rob  only 
to  enable  them  to  cheat  ;  but  in  a  very  Ihort  rime 
fhey  defeat  the  ends  both  of  the  robbery  and  the 
fraud,  by  making  out  accounts  for  other  purpofey 
which  blow  up  their  whole  apparatus  of  force  and 

of 
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of  deception.  I  am  obliged  to  M.  de  Calonne  Mr.Burkc; 
for  his  reference  to  the  document  which  proves 
this  extraordinary  faft :  it  had,  by  fomc  means, 
efcaped  mc.  Indeed  it  was  not  nec^flary  to  make 
out  my  aflertion  as  to  the  breach  of  faith  on  the 
declaration  of  the  14th  of  April  1790.  By  a 
leport  of  their  committee  it  now  appears,  that  the 
charge  of  keeping  up  the  reduced  ecclefiailical 
eftabliihments,  and  other  expences  attendant  on 
religicMi,  and  maintainii^  the  religious  of  both 
fexes,  retained  or  penfioned,  and  the  other  con* 
comitant  expences  of  the  fame  nature,  which  they 
have  brought  upon  themfelves  by  this  convulfion 
in  property,  exceeds  the  income  of  the  eftates  ac* 
quired  by  it  in  the  enormous  fum  of  two  millions 
ileriing  annually  ;  befides  a  debt  of  feven  millioqs 
and  upwards,  Thefe  are  the  calculatii^  powers  of 
impofture !  This  is  the  finance  of  philofophy ! 
This  is  the  refult  of  all  the  delufions  held  out  to 
engage  a  miferable  people  in  rebellion,  murder, 
and  (acrilege,  and  to  make  diem  prompt  and 
zealous  inftruments  in  the  ruin  of  their  country  ! . 
Never  did  a  ftate,  in  any  cafe,  enrich  itfelf  by 
the  confifcations  of  the  citizens.  This  new  experi- 
ment has  fucceeded  like  all  the  refl.  Every  ho- 
ncft  migd,  every  true  iover  of  liberty  and  humanity 
mud  rejoice  to  find  that  injuftice  is  not  always  good 
policyj  nor  rapine  the  high  road  to  riches. 


£e  4  Mr. 
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GtlUcae. 


Mr.    mackintosh. 

Vndicic  A  S  it  is  impoffible  to  examine  all  tbe  political 
xV.  inflitutions  of  France,  we  muft  limit  our 
remarks  to  the  mod  important. — To  fpeak  dm 
generally  of  its  conftitution — it  is  a  preliminary  re- 
mark, that  the  application  of  the  word  demo- 
cracy to  it  is  fallacious  and  illufive. — If  tfatt 
word,  indeed,  be  taken  in  its  etymological  finfi^  as 
the  power  of  the  people,  it  is  a  democracy,  and  fo 
is  all  legitimate  government.  But  if  it  be  taken 
in  its  hiftorical  fenfe,  it  is  not  fo,  for  it  does  not 
refemble  thofe  governments  which  have  been  calkd 
democracies  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  Ac 
ancient  democracies  there  was  neither  reprefenta- 
tion  nor  divifion  of  powers.  The  rabble  legiflated, 
judged,  and  exercifed  every  political  authority.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in  Athens,  the  demo- 
cracy of  which  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  to  us  die 
moft  monuments,  there  did  exift  fome  feeble  con- 
irouls.  But  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a  mul- 
titude, if  it  was  compofed  of  Newtons,  muft  be 
a  mob.  Their  will  muft  be  equally  unwife,  un- 
juft,  and  irrefiftible.  The  authority  of  a  corrupt 
and  tumultuous  populace  has  indeed  by  the  bcft 
writers  of  antiquity  been  regarded  rather  as  an 
ochlocracy  than  a  democracy,  as  the  delpotifm  of 
Ac  rabble,  not  the  dominion  of  the  people.    It  is 

a  dege* 
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degenerate  democracy.    It  is  a  febrile  paroxyfm  Mr.Mack- 

the  fecial  body,  which  muft  fpeedily  terminate 

convalcfcence  or  diffolution. 
The  new  conftitution  of  France  is  almoft  dircftly 
e  reverfc  of  thefe  forms.  It  vefts  the  legiflative 
ithority  in  tlic  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  the 
:ccutive  in  an  hereditary  firft  m^ftrate,  and  the 
diciai  in  judges,  periodically  eleded,  unconnefted 
Jier  with  the  legillature  or  with  the  executive 
agiftrate.  To  confound  fuch  a  conftitution  with 
c  democracies  of  antiquity,  for  the  purpofe  of 
loting  hiftorical  and  experimental  evidence  ag^nft 

is  to  recur  to  die  moft  paltry  and  (hallow  ans 
fophiftry. — In  difcuffing  it,  on  the  prefent  oc- 
fion,  the  firft  queftion  that  arifes  regards  the  mode 
'  conftituting  the  legiflature,  and  the  firft  divifion 
'  this  queftion,  which  confiders  the  right  of  fuf- 
ige,  is  of  primary  importance  in  commonwealths, 
[ere  I  moft  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  *  in 
probaung  the  impotent  and  prepofterous  quali- 
ration  by  which  the  affembly  have  disfrancbifei 
cry  citizen  who  does  not  pay  a  direft  contribu- 
>n  equivalent  to  the  price  of  three  days  labour, 
othing  can  be  more  evident  than  its  inefficacy  for 
ly  purpofe  but  the  difplay  of  inconfiftency,  and  the 
elation  of  juflice.     But  thefe  remarks  were  made 

the  moment  of  difcuftion  in  France,  and  the 
an  *^  was  combated  in  the  aflembly  with  all  the 

force 
♦  P.  257—8. 

<f>  For  the  hiftory  of  this  decree,  the  27th  and  29th  days  of 
^obcr,  1 789,  fee  the  Proch  vcrbaux  of  thefe  dayL^-See  alfo 

the 
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Mr.Mack-  fbfcc  of  reafon  and  eloquence  by  the  moft  con^ 
cuous  leaders  of  the  popular  party.  M.  M.  NG» 
beau,  Target,  and  Pethion  more  particularly  St 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  oppofitioa.  Bat 
the  more  timid  and  prejudiced  members  of  lb 
democratic  party  (hrunk  from  fo  bold  an  inoovip 
tion  in  political  fyftems,  as  justice.  They  fli^ 
ated  between  their  principles  and  their  pigu&di 
and  the  ilruggle  terminated  in  an  illufive  compio- 
mife,  the  conilant  refource  of  feeble  and  tempORt 
ing  charafters.  They  were  content  that  Utile  pn&icii 
evil  ftiould  in  fad  be  produced. — ^Their  view 
were  not  fufficiently  enlarged  and  exalted  to  per* 
ceive,  that  the  INVIOLABILITY  of  princiflisb 
the  palladium  of  virtue  and  of  freedom.  The  meo* 
bers  of  this  defcription  do  not,  indeed,  foim  die 
majority  of  their  party  ;  but  ariftocratic  minoricf, 
anxious  for  whatever  might  difhonour  or  embamfi 
the  affembly,  eagerly  coalefced  with  them,  and 
ftained  the  infant  conftitution  with  this  abfoid 
ufurpation. 

An  enlightened  and  refpe<5Uble  ant^^nift  of 
Mr.  Burke  has  attempted  the  defence  of  this  iMt- 
fure.  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Sianbope^  it  is  contended, 
that  the  fpirit  of  this  regulation  accords  czadij 
with  the  principles  of  natural  juftice,  becauie  cwa 
in  an  unfocial  (late,  the  pauper  has  a  claim  only  on 
charity,  and  he  who  produces  nothing  has  no  r^ 

\\it  Journal de  Path,  No  301,  ScLes  Revolut'toru  de  ParistVo.  Iji 

p.  73)  ^fiq*  Thefe  authorities  amply  corroborate  the  aflatiP0 

of  the  text. 
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to  (hare  in  the  regulation  of  what  is  produced  by  Mr.Mack^ 
the  induftry  of  others.  But  whatever  be  the  juf- 
dce  of  disfranchifing  the  unproductive  poor,  the 
argument  is,  in  point  of  fadt,  totally  miiapplied* 
Domeftic  fervants  are  excluded  by  the  decree  of 
the  aflembly,  though  ihey  fubfift  as  evidently  on 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour  as  any  other  clafs 
of  men  in  fociety  ;  and  to  them  therefore  the  argu- 
ment of  our  acute  and  ingenious  writer  is  totally 
inapplicable  *•  But  it  is  the  confolation  of  the 
confident  friends  of  freedom,  that  this  abufe  muil 
be  (hort-lived.  The  fpirit  of  reafon  and  libertyt 
which  has  achieved  fuch  mighty  vidfcories^  cannot 
long  be  refiiled  by  this  puny  foe.  The  number  of 
primary  ele&ors  is  at  prefent  fo  great,  and  the  im« 
portance  of  their  fingle  votes  fo  proportionally  little, 
that  their  intered  in  refilling  the  extenfion  of  the 
right  of  fuffrage  is  infignificantly  fmall.  Thus 
much  have  I  fpoken  of  the  ufurpation  of  the  ri^ts 
x}(  fufiirage  with  the  ardour  of  anxious  afiedion, 
and  the  freedom  of  liberal  admiration.  The  mo- 
ment b  too  ferious  for  compliment,  and  I  leave 
untouched  to  the  partifans  of  defpotifhii  their  mo- 
nopoly of  blind  and  fervile  applaufe-f-. 

I  muft 

^  It  hu  been  very  jufily  remarked,  that,  even  on  the  idem  of 
MM«/fi0,  all  men  have  equal  rights  of  de^on.  For  the  man  who 
ii  too  poor  to  pay  a  dire6^  contribution  to  the  ftate  ftill  pa^ra  a 
tax  in  the  increafed  price  of  his  food  and  clothes.  It  is  befidea  t» 
be  obferved,  that  life  and  liberty  are  more  (acred  than  property, 
and  that  the  right  of  fuffrage  ia  the  only  fliidd  that  can  guard 
ihcm. 

f  ^  He  who  freely  magaifiea  what  has  bean  nobly  done,  wi4 
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I  mufl  avow,  with  the  (ame  fmnknefs,  equd 
diiapprobation  of  the  elements  of  territory  and  o» 
tribution  which  enter  into  the  proportion  of  iep» 
fentatives  deputed  by  the  various  portions  of  die 
kingdom.  Territorial  or  financial  reprefentidoa* 
is  a  monftrous  relic  of  ancient  prejudice.  Land  9 
money  cannot  be  reprefented.  Men  only  cm  be 
reprefentedy  and  population  alone  ought  to  regidiie 
th^  number  of  reprefentatives  which  any  difinft 
delegates. 

The  next  confideration  that  prelents  icfelf  is,  dK 
nature  of  thofe  bodies  into  which  the  cidzens  of 
France  are  to  be  org^ized  for  the  performaiioe  of 
their  political  fundtions. — In  this  important  put 
of  the  fubjed,  Mr.  Burke  has  committed  foae 
fundamental  errors.  . 

The  afiemblies  into  which  the  people  of  Fnmce 
are  divided,  are  of  four  kinds— primary,  munici- 
pal, eledtoral,  and  adminiftrative. 

To  the  municifalities  belongs  the  care  of  prelenr- 

fears  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  might  have  been  done,  better 
gives  you  the  beft  covenant  of  his  fidelity.  His  bigbcft  piailes 
not  flattery,  and  his  plaineft  advice  is  praife.*'  MiLTOii'sii^ 

*  MontefquieUy  I  think,  mentions  a  federative  repuUcii 
Lyda^  where  the  proportion  of  reprefentatives  deputed  bj  fldi 
ftate  was  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  its  population  and  coDtiifc> 
tion.  There  might  be  fome  plauiibility  in  this  ioftitutiM  ttitf| 
confederated  independent  flates,  but  it  is  grofsly  ^bfind  is  < 
commonwealth,  which  is  vitally  one.  In  fuch  a  flatCy  tbccflB' 
tribution  of  all  being  proportioned  to  their  capacityt  it  is  is^ 
tlvely  to  the  contributors  equal,  and  if  it  can  confer  any  politic* 
claims,  they  muft  derive  from  it  equal  rights. 
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b^  the  police,  and  coUeftii^  the  revenue  within  Mr.Mack< 
dbeir  jurifdiftion.      An  accurate  idea    of  dieir     ^^ 
nature  and  ofageft  may  be  formed  by  fuppofii^ 
the  country  of  England   uniformly  divided,  and 
governed,  like  its  cities  and  towns^  by  magiftnudes 
of  popular  eleftion. 

The  primary  aflemblies,  the  firfl  elements  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  formed  by  all  the  citizens,  who 
pay  a  direft  contribution,  equal  to  the  price  of 
three  days  labour,  which  may  be  averaged  at  half 
%  crown  Englilh.  Their  fimdUons  are  purely  elec* 
toral.  They  fend  reprefentadves  SreSfy  to  the 
iflembly  of  the  department ^  in  the  prc^rtion  of  one 
to  every  hundred  adive  citizens.  This  they  do 
DOC  thro^^h  the  medium  of  the  diflxid,  as  was 
ori^nally  propofed  by  the  conftitutional  com* 
mittee,  and  has  been  erroneouily  Hated  by  Mr. 
Burke.  They  fend,  indeed,  reprefentadves  to  the 
aflembly  of  the  diftrift ;  but  it  is  the  objeft  of  that 
aflembly  not  to  depute  eledtors  to  the  department, 
but  to  eled  the  adminiftrators  of  the  diffarift 
itfelf. 

The  eleftoral  aflemblies  of  the  departments^ 
formed  by  the  immediate  delegates  of  the  people 
in  their  primary  aflemblies,  eled  the  members  of 
the  l^flature,  the  judges,  the  adminiftrators,  and 
the  *  biihop  of  the  department. 

Tht  adminiftrators  are  every  where  the  organs 
ind  inftruments  of  the  executive  power.    As  the 

*  Efoy  dcpajrtment  if  an  cpilcopal  fee* 

provinces 
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provinces  of  France,  under  her  ancient  gotvtnunal^ 
were  ruled  by  governors,  intendants,  &€•  appobttd 
by  the  crown,  fo  they  are  now  governed  by  tkft 
adminiftrative  bodies,  who  are  cbofen  by  the  dec* 
toral  affemblies  of  the  departments. 

Such  is  the  rude  outline  of  that  elaborate  cxffA 
zation  which  the  French  fegiilature  have  fonned. 
Details  are  not  necefiary  to  my  purpole  :  and  I  dn 
more  cheerfully  abftain  from  them,  becaufe  I  knot 
that  they  will  be  fpeedily  laid  before  the  public  by 
a  perfon  far  more  competent  to  deliver  tbeoi 
with  precilion,  and  illuftrated  with  a  very  coneft 
and  ingenious  chart  of  the  new  conftitutioa  of 
France. 

Againfl:  the  arrangement  of  thefe-  aflemblieSy 
many  fubde  and  fpedous  objedions  are  xoffA^ 
both  by  Mr.  Burke  and  the  exiled  minifter  of 
France.  The  firfl  and  mofl  formidable  is,  **  At 
"  fuppofed  tendency  of  it  to  difmember  Fianrtl 
"  into  a  body  of  confederated  republics."  Toi 
this  objeftion  there  are  feveral  unanfwerable  lepfies. 
But  before  I  flate  them,  it  is  ncceflary  to  make  one 
diilinftion.  Thefe  feveral  bodies  are  in  a  cenain 
fenfe  independent,  in  what  regards  fubordinate  and 
interior  regulation.  But  they  are  not  independctf 
in  the  fenfe  which  the  objedtion  fuppofes,  thac  of 
pofleffing  a  feparate  will  from  that  of  the  nauoHf 
or  influencing,  but  by  their  reprefcntati\-es,  Ac 
general  fyftem  of  the  flate.  Nay,  it  may  be  dfr 
monftrated,  that  the  legiflators  of  France  have  fofi- 

citoufly  provided  more  elaborate  preqiutions  ^^ainft 

this 
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[his  difmembermcnt  than  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.Mack- 
my  recorded  government.  *"^°^- 

The  firft  circumftance  which  is  adverfe  to  it  is 
Sic  minutenefs  of  the  parts  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided.  They  are  too  fmall  to  poffefs  a  feparatc 
brce.  As  elements  of  the  focial  order,  as  particles 
of  a  great  political  body,  they  are  fbmething ;  but, 
IS  infulated  dates,  they  would  be  impotent.  Had 
France  been  moulded  into  great  mafies,  each  of 
^m  might  have  been  ilrong  enough  to  claim  a 
feparate  will ;  but  divided  as  (he  is,  no  body  of 
citizens  is  confcious  of  fufficient  fbci^th  to  feel 
dieir  fentiments  of  any  importance,  but  as  confti* 
tuent  parts  of  the  general  will.  Survey  the  admini« 
flxative,  the  primary,  and  the  ele6toral  aflemhlies, 
md  nothing  will  be  more  evident  than  their  impo» 
lence  in  individuality.  ^  The  municipalities,  furely, 
ire  not  likely  to  arrogate  independence.  A  48000th 
part  of  the  kingdom  has  not  energy  (ufHcient  for 
feparate  exiftence,  nor  can  a  hope  arife  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  fuch  a  (lender  community  of  influencing, 
in  a  direct  anddidatorial  manner,  the  counfels  of  a 

• 

great  (late.  Even  the  eledoral  aflemblies  of  the 
departments  do  not,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  (hew, 
pofiefs  force  enough  to  become  independent  confe- 
derated republics. 

Another  circumdance,  power(ully  hoftile  to  this 
di(inemberment,  is  the  deflnidion  of  the  ancient 
pro^ndal  divifion  of  the  kingdom.  In  no  part  of 
Mr.  Burke's  work  have  his  arguments  been  chofen 
i^th  fuch  infelicity  of  (eledion  as  in  what  regards 

this 
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Mr.Mack.  this  fubjccl.     He  has  not  only  erred,  but  His  eaxt 
*^     ^  '  ^  is  the  precife  reverfe  of  truth.     He  repfefents  as  dv 
harbinger  of  difcord  what  is,  in  fa£t,  the  inftrumeoc 
of  union.     He  miftakes  the  cement  of  the  edifice 
for  a  fource  of  inflability  and  a  principle  of  repul- 
fion.     France  was,  under  the  ancient  government^ 
an  union  of  provinces  acquired  at  various  times, 
and  on  different  conditions,  differing  in  conftitudoo, 
laws,  language,   manners,    privileges,  jurifcU&ioOt 
and  revenue.     It  had  the  exterior  of  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy, but  ic  was  in  reality  an  aggregate  of  iiKk- 
pendent  ftates.     The  monarch  was  in  one  place 
king  of  Navarre,  in  another  duke  of  Brittany,  in  a 
third  count  of  Provence,  in  a  fourth  dauphin  of 
yienne.     Under  diefe  various  denominations,  he 
poffefled,  at  leafl  nominally,  different  degrees  of 
power,  and  he  certainly  exercifed  it  under  differm 
forms. — The  mafs  compofed  of  thefe  heterogeneous 
and  difcordant  elements,  was  held  together  by  die 
comprefling  force  of  defpotifm.     When  that  con- 
preffion  was  withdrawn,  the  provinces  muft  haw 
refumed  their  ancient  independence,  perhaps  in  a 
form  more  abfolute  than  as  members  of  a  fedenitiTe 
republic.     Every  thing  tended  to  infpire  promdd 
and  to  extinguifh  7mtunial  patriotifm.     The  iiAi- 
bitants  of  Bretagne,  or  Guienne,  felt  themfelves 
linked  together  by  ancient  habitudes,  by  cong^ 
prejudices,  by  fimilar  manners,  by  the  relics  of 
dieir  conftitution,  and  the  common  name  of  thdr 
country ;    but    their    character    as    members  rf 
the  French  empire,  could  only  remind  them  rf 

long  and  ignominious  fubjedtion  to  a  tjrranny,  ^ 

v^bidi 
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\vhich  they  had  only  felt  the  ftrength  in  exaAionj  Mr.Mack. 
and  blefled  the  lenity  in  negled.  Thefe  caufeS 
muft  have  formed  the  provinces  into  independent 
republics,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  their  provincial 
txiftence  was  indifpcnfable  to  the  prevention  of  this 
difinemberment.  It  is  impoffible  to  deny,  diat 
men  united  by  no  previous  habitude  (whatever  may 
be  (aid  of  the  policy  of  the  union  in  other  refpcfts) 
arc  lefs  qualified  for  that  Union  of  will  and  force, 
which  produces  aii  independent  republic,  than 
provincials  on  whom  every  circumftance  tended 
to  confer  local  and  partial  attradtion,  and  a  repuU 
fion  to  the  common  centre  of  the  national  fyftem. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  inevitable  than  the 
independence  of  thofe  great  provinces  which  had 
never  been  moulded  and  organifed  into  one  em- 
pire ;  and  we  may  boldly  pronounce,  in  diredt  op- 
pofition  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  new  diviiion  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  only  expedient  that  could 
have  prevented  its  difmemberment  into  a  confede- 
racy of  fovereign  republics. 

The  folicitous  and  elaborate  diviftm  of  powers^ 
is  another  expedient  of  infallible  operation,  to  pre- 
fcrve  the  unity  of  the  body  politic.  The  municipal 
lities  are  limited  to  minute  and  local  adminiflra- 
tion  ;  the  primary  ajfemblies  folely  to  eleftions ;  the 
ajfemblies  of  the  diftriSl  to  objefts  of  admimftration 
and  control  of  a  fuperior  clafs ;  and  the  ajfemblies 
0f  the  departments  J  where  this  may  be  the  moft  ap- 
prehended, poflefs  fundions  purely  elcdloral.  They 
deft  judges,  legiflators,  adminiftrators,  and  minif- 

^     Ff  ters 
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l^r.Mack-  ters  of  religion ;  but  they  are  to  exert  no  authontf 
"^**  *     legiflative,  adminiftrative,   or  judicial.      In  any 
other  capacity  but  that  of  executing  their  eleftoml 
fundtlons^  in  voting  an  addrefs,  an  inftruftioOi  or 
a  cenfure,  they  are  only  fimple  citizens. 

But  whatever  danger  might   be    apprehended 
from  the  aflumption  of  powers  by  thcfe  formididde 

aflemblies,  the  depofitaries  of  fuch  extcniive  elec- 
toral powers  are  precluded  by  another  circum- 
fiance,    which    totally    difqualifies  and  unnerves 
them  for  any  purpofe  but  that  for  which  they  arc 
created  by  the  conftitution*     They  are  biemnaUj 
renewed,  and  their  fugitive  nature  makes  fyftem- 
atic  ufurpation  hopelefs.      What  power,  indeed, 
could  they  pofTefs  of  dilating  to  the  national 
affembly  *,  of  what  intereft  could  the  members  of 
that  affembly  have  in  obeying  the  mandates  of 
thofe  who  held  as  fugitive  and  precarious  a  power 
as  their  own  ;  not  one  of  whom  might,  at  the  ncit 
cledion,  have  a  fuffrage  to  beftow  ?    The  fame 
probability  gives  the  provincial  adminiflratorstbat 
portion  of  independence  which  the  conflitutioa 
demands.     By  a  ftill  ftronger  reafon,  the  judges, 
who  are  eleded  for  fix  years,  muft  feel  themfeka 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  their  voice  will  not  be  there  refpc^ 
That  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  legiHature  as  infoleody  cocnft 
as  that  of  a  neighbouring  government  of  pretended  freedoou  I 
only  mean  to  aflerti  that  they  cannot  pofTefs  fudi  a  power  fl 
will  enable  them  to  didbite  inflru6Uons  to  their  rcprefcntaUid 
as  authoritatively  as  fovereigns  do  to  their  ambailadon  |  wUd 
is  the  idea  of  a  confederated  republic. 

indcpeo- 
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inillependent  of  conftituents  whom  thtee  clcftions  Mr  Mack* 
may  fo  radically  and  completely  change.  Thefe 
circumftances^  then^  the  minutenrefs  of  the  di- 
vifions^  the  difTolution  of  provincial  ties,  the  ela« 
borate  diftribution  of  powers,  and  the  fugitive  con* 
(litution  of  the  eleftoral  aflemblies,  feem  to  form 

■ 

an  infuperable  barrier  againft  the  aflumption  of 
fuch  powers  by  any  of  the  bodies  into  which 
France  is  organized,  as  would  tend  to  produce 
the  federal  form.  Thus  the  firft  great  argument 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  M.  de  Calokne  feems  to  be 
refuted  in  principles,  if  not  in  the  expanfion  of 
detail. 

The  next  objeftion  that  is  to  be  confidered  is  pccu- 
liar  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  fubordination  of  eleSlions 
has  been  regarded  by  the  admirers  of  the  French 
lawgivers  as  a  mafter-piece  of  legillative  wifdom.  It 
feemed  as  great  an  improvement  on  reprefentative 
government,  as  reprefentation  itfelf  was  on  pure  de- 
mocracy. No  extent  of  territory  is  too  great  for  a 
popular  government  thus  organized;  and  as  the  pri- 
mary aflemblies  may  be  divided  to  any  degree  of 
minutenefs,  the  moft  perfedt  order  is  reconcileable 
with  the  wideft  diffufion  of  political  right.  Demo- 
cracies werefuppofed  byphilofophers  to  be  necefla- 
rily  fmall,  and  therefore  feeble ;  to  dehiand  numer- 
ous alTembliesj  and  to  be  therefore  venal  and  tumul* 
tuous.  Yet  this  great  difcovery,  which  gives  force 
and  order  in  fo  high  a  degree  to  popular  govern- 
ments,  is  condemned  and  derided  by  Mr.  Burke. 
An  imwuMate  connexion  between  the  reprefentative 
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Mt.Mack-  and  the  primary  conflituent,  he  confiders  as  eflendal  to 
^  ^  '  ^  the  idea  of  reprefentation.  As  the  eledors  in  the  pri- 
mary affemblies  do  not  immediately  eleft  their  law- 
givers, he  regards  their  rights  of  fuffrage  as  nominal 
and  illufory  *.  It  will  in  the  firft  inftance  be  remark- 
ed, from  the  ftatement  which  has  already  been  given, 
that  in  ftating  three  interfofed  eleSiions  between  the 
primary  electors  and  the  legiflacure,  Mr.  Burke 
has  committed  a  mod  important  error  in  point  of 
fadl.  The  original  plan  of  the  conllitutional  com- 
mittee was  indeed  agreeable  to  the  ftatement  of 
Mr.  Burke.  The  primary  affemblies  were  to 
eled  deputies  to  the  diftrift,  the  diftrid  to  the 
department,  and  the  department  to  the  nauonal 
affembly.  But  this  plan  was  forcibly  and  fucceff- 
fully  combated.  It  was  reprefented  as  tending  to 
introduce  a  vicious  complexity  into  the  govern- 
ment, and,  by  making  the  channel  through  which 
the  national  will  paffes  into  its  public  afts  fo  cir- 
cuitous, to  enfeeble  its  energy  under  pretence  of 
breaking  its  violence.  It  was  accordingly  radi- 
cally changed.  The  feries  of  three  eledions  was 
ftill  preferved  for  the  choice  of  provincial  adminif- 
trators,  but  the  eledoral  affemblies  in  the  deparh 
mcntSj  who  are  the  immediate  conftituents  of  the 
legiflature,    are  dire£fly    chofen^  by   the    primary 

♦  «  For  what  are  thefc  primary  clcftors  complimented,  or 
^  rather  mocked  with  a  choice? — ^They  can  never  know  any  thn^ 
**  of  the  qualities  of  him  that  19  to  ferre  them,  nor  has  he  any  ob- 
*^  hgation  to  (erve  them/'*— RefleS*  p.  270—2. 
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ajfemblies^  in  the  proportion  of  one  elcdor  to  every  Mr.Mack- 
hundred  aftive  citizens  *.  .  ^"^^  ' , 

But  to  return  to  the  general  queftion,  which  is 
perhaps  not  much  affefted  by  thcfe  details,  I  pro- 
fefs  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  right  of  election  is  not 
as  fufceptible  of  delegation  as  any  other  citril 
fundion,  why  a  citizen  may  not  as  well  delegate 
the  right  of  choofing  law-givers,  as  that  of  mak- 
ing laws.  Such  a  gradation  of  ele6tions,  fays  Mr. 
Burke,  excludes  refponfibility  and  fubftantial  elec- 
tion, fince  the  primary  eledors  neither  can  know, 
nor  bring  to  account  the  members  of  the  af- 
fembly. 

This  argument  has  (confidering  the  peculiar 
fyftcm  of  Mr.  Burke)  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
mod  lingular  and  inconfiflent  that  he  has  urged  in 
his  work.  Reprefentation  itfelf  muft  be  confeffed 
to  be  an  infringement  on  the  mod  perfedt  liberty, 

*  For  a  charge  of  fuch  fundamental  inaccuracy  agamft  Mr. 
Burke,  the  public  will  mofl  juftly  and  naturally  exped  the 
higheft  evidence.  I  do  therefore  boldly  appeal  to  the  Decretfur 
la  Houvette  Dtvifi^n  du  RoyaumCf  art.  \  7. — to  the  Proch  verba!  of 
the  alFembly  for  the  2 2d  Dec.  1 789.  If  this  evidence  demanded 
any  collateral  aid,  the  authority  of  M.  Calonne  (which  it  is  re- 
markable that  Mr.  Burke  (hould  have  overlooked)  corroborates 
it  moft  amply.  **  On  ordonne  que  chacune  de  ces  aifembl^es 
**  (prinunrts)  nommera  un  elect eur  k  raifon  de  100  citoyens 
<<  adifs/'^-Calonne,  p.  360.  *'  Ces  cinquantes  mille  slscteues 
<*  (de*  defartnunt)  choiiis  de  deqx  ans  en  deux  ans  par  Ics  assem- 
^  blbes  primaiees."  Id.  ibid.  The  ex-miniiicr,  indeed,  11 
rarely  to  be  detected  in  any  departure  from  the  folicitous  accu- 
racy of  profcffional  detail. 
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Mr.Mack*  for  the  beft  organized  fyftem  cannot  preclude  tke 
poffibility  of  a  variance  between  the  popular  and  the 
reprefentative  wilL      Refponfibility,    ftri&ly  and 
rigoroufly  fpeaking,  it  can  rarely  admit,  for  tke 
fecrets  of  political  fraud  are  fo  impenetrable,  and 
the  line  which   feparates   corrupt  decifion  from 
erroneous  judgment  fo  indifcernibly  minute^  that 
the  cafes  where  the  deputies  could  be  made  pro- 
perly refponfible  are  too  few  to  be  named  as  ex- 
ceptions.     Their  dijfniffim  is  all  the  punifhrneot 
that  can  be  inflidted,  and  all  that  the  beft  confti- 
tution  can  attain  is  a  high  probability  of  unifon  be- 
tween the  conftituent  and  his  deputy.     This  fecms 
attained  in  the  arrangements  of  France.      The 
eledors  of  the  departments  are  fo  numerous,  and  fo 
popularly  elefted,  that  there  is  the  higheft  prtba^ 
bility  of  their  being  actuated  in  their  eledions,  and 
re-eleBionSj    by    the    fentiments  of  the  primary 
affemblies.     They  have  too  many  points  of  con- 
taft  with  the  general  mafs  to  have  an  infulated 
opinion,  and  too  fugitive  an  exiftence  to  have  a 
feparate  intereft.     It  is  befides  to  be  remarked, 
that  they  come  immediately  from  among  the  pco^ 
pie,  with  all  its  opinions,  and  prediledtions,  and 
enmities,  to  their  eledive  funftions ;    and  it  is 
furely  improbable,  that,  too  (hortly  united  for  dtf 
acquifition  of  a  corporation  fpirit,   they  fliould 
have  any  will  or  voice  but  that  of  their  conftitu* 
^nts.     This  is  true  of  thofe  cafes  where  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  candidates  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
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reached  the  primary  afTemblies.    In  thofe  far  more  Mr.Mack- 
numerous  cafes,  where  they  are  too  obfcure  to  ob-  i  ^  ^  '^ 
tain  that  notice^  but  by  the  polluted  medium  of  a 
popular  canvas,  this  delegation  is  (liil  more  evi* 
dently  wife.     The  peafant,  or  artifan,  who  is  a 
primary  eleftor,  knows  intimately  men  among  his 
equals,  or  hnmediate  fuperiors,  who  have  informa- 
tion and  honefly  enough  to  choofe  a  good  repre* 
fentative.      But  among  this  clafs  (the  only  one 
which  he  can  know  fufficiently  to  judge)  he  rarely 
meets  with  any  who  have  genius,  leifure,  and  am- 
bition for  that  fituation  themfelves.     Of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  eledors  in  the  departmeni^  he  may  be  a 
difinterefted,  deliberate,  and  competent  judge.  But 
were  ^*  he  to  be  complimented,  or  rather  mocked," 
with  liie  direft  right  of  electing  to  the  legillative 
body^  he  mud,  in  the  tumult,  venality,  and  intoxi- 
cation of  an  eledtion  mob,  give  his  fuiTrage  without 
any  f$jlJibU  juft  knowledge  of  the  fituation,  cha* 
rafter,  and  condud  of  the  candidates.     So  unfor* 
tunately  falfe,  indeed,  feems  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke,  that  this  arrangement  in  the  French  confti- 
tution  is  the  only  one  that  fubflantially,  and  in 
good  faith,  provides  for  the  excrcife  of  deliberate 
difcrimination  in  the  conftituent. 

The  bi<rarcby  of  eledions  was  obtruded  on 
France  by  neceffity.  Had  they  rejefted  it,  they* 
had  only  the  alternative  of  tumultuous  eleftoral 
aflemblies,  or  a  tumultuous  legiilature.  If  the 
primary  eledoral  aflemblies  were  to  be  fo  divided 
as  CO  avoid  tumult^  their  deputies  would  be  fo 
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Mr.Mack.  numerous  as  to  make  the  national  aflembly  a  mob, 
If  the  number  of  elefloral  affemblies  were  reduced 
according  to  the  number  of  deputies  that  ought  to 
conftitute  the  legiflature,  each  of  them  would  be 
numerous  enough,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  alfo  a 
mob.  I  cannot  perceive  that  peculiar  unfitnefs 
which  is  hinted  at  by  Mr,  Burke  *  in  the  right  of 
ferfonal  choice  to  be  delegated.  It  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  all  ftates  delegated  to  great  officers,  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  power  of  nominating  their 
fubordinate  agents.  It  is  in  the  mofl.  ordinary 
affairs  of  common  life  delegated,  when  our  ir//ii«k»/^ 
reprefentatives  are  too  remote  from  us  to  be  with- 
in the  fphere  of  our  obfervation. 

Thus  much  of  the  elements  that  are  to  generate 
the  legiflative  body.  Concerning  that  body,  thus 
conftituted,  various  queftions  remain.  Its  unity  ox 
dtvifion  will  admit  of  much  difpute,  and  it  will 
be  deemed  of  the  greateft  moment  by  the  zealous 
admirers  of  the  Englifh  conflitution,  to  determine, 
whether  any  femblance  of  its  legiflative  organiza- 
tion could  have  been  attained  by  France,  if  good, 
or  ought  to  have  been  purfued  by  her,  if  attain* 
able.  Nothing  has  been  aflerted  with  more  con- 
fidence by  Mr.  Burke  than  the  facility  with  which 
the  fragments  of  the  long  fubverted  liberty  rf 
France  might  have  been  formed  into  a  Britifii 

*  "  Of  all  the  powers  to  be  delegated  by  thofe  who  hxft  iay 
<<  real  means  of  judging,  that  moil  peculiarly  unfit  18  what  rdata 
**  to  a  perfonal  choice."    Refledions,  p.  271. 

con« 
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conftitution  *•  But  of  this  general  pofition  he  has  Mr  Mack. 
neither  explained  the  mode,  nor  defined  the  limi- 
tations. Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  popu- 
larity of  a  work  than  thefe  lofty  generalities,  which 
are  light  enough  to  pafs  into  vulgar  currency, 
and  to  become  the  maxims  of  a  popular  creed. 
Touched  by  definition,  they  become  too  fimplc 
and  precifc  for  eloquence,  too  cold  and  abftraft 
for  popularity.  But  exhibited  as  they  are  by 
Mr.  Burke,  they  gratify  the  pride  and  indolence 
of  the  people,  who  arc  thus  taught  to  fpeak  what 

*  To  place  this  opinion  in  a  ilronger  point  of  lighty  I  have  col- 
Ie£^ed  the  principal  paiTages  from  his  Rcfle^Uons,  &c.  in  which 
it  is  announced  or  inilnuated.  "  In  your  old  states  you  pof* 
**  fefTed  that  ▼aricty  of  parts,  correfponding  with  the  Tarious 
**  defcriptions  of  which  your  community  was  happily  compofed." 
**  If  diffident  of  yourfclves,  and  not  dearly  the  almoft  obliterated 
**  conftitution  of  your  anceftors,  feeing  you  had  looked  to  your 
**  neighbours  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the  principles  and 
''  models  of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe,  meliorated  and 
•*  adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate.'*  "  Have  they  never  heard  of  a 
**  monarchy  direded  by  laws,  controlled  and  balanced  by  the 
^  great  hereditary  wealth  and  hereditary  dignity  of  a  nation,  and 
^  both  again  controlled  by  a  judicious  check  from  the  reafon  and 
**  feeling  of  the  people  at  large,  adling  by  a  fuitable  and  perma* 
*'  nent  organ  V*  And  in  the  fame  page  he  reprefents  France  as 
a  nation  which  had  '*  it  in  its  choice  to  obtain  fuch  a  government 
•*  with  eafe,  or  rather  io  confirm  it  when  adually  /«^?^^.**— •**  I 
*'  mail  think  fuch  a  government  well  deferved  to  have  its  excel- 
**  kucies  heightened,  its  faults  correfied,  and  its  eapacHiei  im« 
*^  proved  into  a  BritiOi  conftitution.*'  The  precifc  queftion  at 
ifliie  is,  whether  the  ancient  government  of  France  poflefled 
eapacuiet  which  could  have  been  improved  into  a  Britifli  confti^ 
lutioo. 

gains 
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Mr.Mack-  g^ns  applaufe,  without  any  effort  of  latelleft^  in^ 
impofes  filcnce^  without  any  labour  of  confucatioai 
what  may  be  acquired  without  being  ftudied,  ftDd 
uttered  without  being  underflood.  Of  this  lUW 
are  thefe  vague  and  confident  aflertions,  whid^ 
without  furnifhing  any  definite  idea,  ^oid  4 
ready  jargon  for  vulgar  prejudice,  flattering  to 
national  vanity,  and  fandioned  by  a  diftioguiflied 
name.  It  is  neceffary  to  enquire  with  more  pf^ 
cifion  in  what  manner  France  could  have  affiflM- 
lated  the  remains  of  her  ancient  conftitutioo  p 
that  of  the  Englifh  legiflature.  Three  modo 
only  feem  conceivable.  The  prefervation  of  die 
three  orders  diHind.  The  union  of  the  clergy  ani 
nobility  in  one  upper  chamber,  or  fome  mode  d 
feleding  from  thefe  two  orders  a  body  like  tb^ 
houfe  of  lords  in  England.  Unlefs  the  ioBsmr 
tions  of  Mr.  Burke  point  to  one  or  other  of  thcfe 
fchemes,  I  cannot  divine  their  meaning.  The  fiHt 
mode  (the  three  orders  fitting  in  feparate  houfd 
with  equal  privileges)  would  neither  have  beep 
congenial  in  fpirit  nor  iimilar  in  form  to  An 
conflitution  of  England.  To  convert  the  coavh 
cation  into  an  integrant  and  co  ordinate  member 
of  our  legiflature,  would  give  it  fome  femUaoco 
of  the  ftrufture ;  but  it  would  be  a  faint  one.  k 
would  be  neceffary  to  arm  our  clergy  with  an  ini- 
menfe  mafs  of  property,  rendered  flill  morefixini- 
dable  by  the  concentration  of  great  portions  in  ike 
hands  of  a  few,  to  conflitute  it  in  effed  the  fame 
body  with  the  nobility,   by  granting  them  the 
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monopoly  of  great  benefices,  and  to  beftow  on  Mr.M^ck* 
Kbis  clerico-milicary  ariftocracy,  in  its  two  (hapes 
■>f  priefthood  and  nobility,  iwo  feparate  and  inde- 
gpendent  voices  in  legiflation.    This  double  body, 
tfnom  its  neceflary  dependence  on  the  king,  muft 
ceflarily  have  in  both  forms  become  the  organ 
his  voice.      The  monarch  would  thus  poflefs 
f^bree  negatives,  one  avowed  and  difufed,  two  latent 
^^and  in  perpetual  adtivity  on  xht  Jingle  voice  which 
timpotent  and  illuiive  formality  had  yielded  to  the 
.'diird  eftate.      Such   and  much  more  mud  the 
^parliament  of  England  become  before  it  could  in 
,s«ny  refpeft  refemble  the  diviiion  of  the  French 
Jegiflature,  according  to  thofe  ancient  orders  which 
£iniied  the  Gothic  aflemblies  of  Europe.      So 
monllrous  did  the  arrangement  appear,  that  even 
under  the  reign  of  defpotifm,  the  fecond  plan  was 
tpropofed  by  M«  Calonne — ^that  the  clergy  and 
nobility  (hould  form  an  upper  houfe,  to  exercife 
conjoindy  with  the  king  and  the  commons  the 
kgiflative  authority.    It  admits,  however,  of  the 
deareft  proof,  that  fuch  a  conftitution  would  have 
been  diametrically  oppofite  in  its  fpirit  and  princi- 

• 

pies  to  the  Englifh  government.  This  will  at 
once  be  evident  from  the  different  defcription  di 
the  body  of  nobles  in  France  and  England.  In 
England  they  are  a  fmall  body,  united  to  the 
mafs  of  the  people  by  innumerable  points  of  con- 
ta&y  receiving  from  it  perpetual  new  infufions, 
and  returning  to  it,  undiftinguifiied  and  unprivi« 
legcd^  the  majority  of  their  children.    In  France 

they 
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Mr.Mack-  they  formed  an  immenfe  infiilatcd  eafi,  fc| 
intofh.      £y.^j^  fociety  by  every  barrier  that  prejudice 

policy  could  raife,  receiving  few  plebeian  acceffi( 
and  precluded^  by  the  indelible  charader  of  n< 
lity>  the  equal  patrimony  of  all  their  children, 
the  poflibility  of  their  moft  remote  defcends 
being  reftored  to  the  general  mafs.  The  nobi 
of  England  are, a  /enate  of  200.  The  nobleffe 
France  were  a  iril^e  of  200,000.  Nobility  is  ii 
England  only  hereditary,  fo  far  as  its  profefle 
objeft,  the  fupport  of  a  hereditary  fenate,  demaods.1 
It  is  therefore  defcendible  only  to  one  heir.  No*' 
bility  in  France  was  as  widely  inheritable  as  ill 
real  purpofe,  the  maintenance  of  a  privileged  ^ 
prefcribed  •  It  was  therefore  neceflarily  defcend- 
ible to  all  male  children. 

There  are  other  points  of  contrail  ftill  more 
important.  The  nobleffe  of  France  were  at  once 
formidable  from  their  immenfe  body  of  proptrtj^ 
and  dependent  from  the  indigence  of  their  patrician 
rabble  of  cadets^  whom  honour  infpired  with  fcr- 
vility,  and  fervility  excluded  from  the  path  to 
independence.  They  in  fad  poffeffed  fo  laigc  a 
portion  of  the  landed  property,  as  to  be  juftly, 
and  almoft  excluiively  confidered  as  the  landed 
intereft  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  formidable 
property  were  added  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
monopolized  by  the  children.  The  younger 
branches  of  thefe  opulent  families  had  in  general 
no  patrimony  but  their  honours  and  their  fword. 
They  were  therefore  reduced  to  fcek  fortune  and 

diflindioQ 
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idion  In  military  dependence  on  the  CFOWn«  Mr.Mick* 
ey  were  generous,  the  habits  of  military  fer- 
devoted  them,  from  loyalty  :  if  they  were 
ent,  the  hope  of  military  promotion  devoted 
i,  from  intereJft,  to  the  king. — How  immenfc 
fore  and  irrefiftible  would  the  royal  influence 

been  in  eleftions,  where  the  majority  of  the 
"s  were  the  fervants  and  creatures  of  the 
n  ?  What  would  be  thought  in  England  of 
ufe  of  lords,  which,  while  it  reprefented  or 
lined  the  whole  landed  intereft  of  the  king* 
,  (hould  neceflarily  have  a  majority  of  its 
ibers  feptennially  or  triennially  nomnated  by 
cing  ?  Yet  it  would  ftill  yield  to  the  French 
:r  houfe  of  M.  Calonne ;  for  the  monied  and 
nercial  interefts  of  England,  which  would 
inue  to  be  reprefented  by  the  commons,  are 
>rtant  and  formidable,  but  in  France  they  are 
paratively  infignificant.  It  would  have  been 
)vernment  where  the  ariftocracy  could  have 
I  (trong  only  againft  the  people,  impotent 
ift  the    crown.      This   fecond  arrangement 

is  equally  repugnant  to  the  theory  of  the 
fti  conftitution  as  the  firft.      There  remains 

fome  mode  of  fcledion  of  a  body  from  amidfl: 
nobility  and  clergy  to  form  an  upper  houfe, 
to  this  there  are  infuperable  objeftions.  Had 
right  of  thus  forming  a  branch  of  the  legifla- 

by  a  Jingle  aft  of  prerogative  been  given 
le  king,  it  mud  have  ftrengthened  his  influ- 
:  to  a  degree  terrible  at  any  period,    but 

fatal 
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iMr.MKk.  &tal  in  tM  moment  of  political  reform.  Had  iw|c 
'"*^  '  mode  of  cleftion  by  the  provinces,  or  the  legiii'|> 
ture,  been  adopted,  or  if  they  bad  been  ▼cftcdl^ 
with  any  control  on  the  nomination  of  the  cro«%  |c 
the  new  dignity  would  have* been  fought  tmh  mV 
aftivity  of  corruption  and  intrigue,  of  which,  ia  li 
fuch  a  national  convuliion,  it  is  impoffible  to  effi-  ■' 
mate  the  danger.  No  general  principle  of  (eicc^ 
tion,  fuch  as  that  of  cpulettce  or  aniiqmij^  woaU 
have  remedied  the  evil,  for  the  excluded  and 
degraded  nobles  would  feel  the  principle,  that 
nobility  is  the  equal  and  unalienable  patrimony  of 
all.  By  the  abolition  of  nobility,  no  nobleman 
was  degraded^  for  to  degrade  is  to  lower  from  a 
rank  that  continues  to  exifl  in  fociety.  No  man 
can  be  degraded  when  the  rank  he  poflefled  no 
longer  exifts.  But  had  the  rank  of  nobility  it^ 
maincd  In  the  mode  of  which  we  have  been  fpcak- 
ingy  the  great  body  of  the  nobles  would  indeed, 
in  a  proper  and  penal  fenfe,  have  been  degraded, 
the  new  dignity  of  their  former  peers  would  have 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  what  they  once  poflefied, 
and  provoked  them  to  enterprizcs  far  more  fetal 
than  refentment  of  an  indignity,  that  is  at  lead 
broken  by  divilion,  and  impartially  inflided  on 
the  greateft  and  moft  obfcure. 

So  evident  indeed  was  the  impoffibility  of  what 
Mr.  Burke  fuppofes    attainable   with  fuch  cafe, 
that  no  party  in  the  affembly  fuggefted  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Englifli  model,  the  fyftem  of  his  ora- 
cles 
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cles  in  French  politics  ^.  M.M.LallyatfidMounier  MnMack^ 
Approached  more  near  to  the  conftitution  of  the  ^^^ 
American  ftatcs.  They  propofed  a  fenate  to  be 
cbofen  for  life  by  the  king,  from  a  certain  number 
0f  candidates  to  be  offered  to  his  choice  by  the 
provinces  -f'.  This  fenate  was  to  enjoy  an  ab(b« 
lute  negative  on  legiflative  ads,  and  to  form  the 
grcAC  national  court  for  the  trial  of  public  delin« 
quents.  In  efTed,  fuch  a  body  would  have  formed 
a  far  more  vigorous  ariftocracy  than  the  £ngli(h 
peerage.  The  latter  body  only  preferves  its  dig- 
nity by  a  wife  difufe  of  its  power.  Fotentia  ad 
impdtenHam  abufi  would  otherwife  be  defcriptive  of 
their  fate.  But  the  fenate  of  M.  Mounier  would 
be  an  ariftocracy  moderated  and  legalized,  which, 
becaufe  it  appeared  to  have  lefs  independence, 
would  in  £a6t  be  emboldened  to  exert  more.  De* 
riving  their  rights  equally  with  the  lower  houfe 
firom  the  people,  and  vefted  with  a  more  dignified 
and  extenfive  truft,  they  would  neither  (hrink 
firom  the  conflift  with  the  commons  nor  the  king. 

•  «  De  quelle  mani^  feia  covca^H  le  ftnat  ?  Seni-t-3  forin^ 
**  de  ce  qu*on  appeUe  aujourd'hui  la  noblefle  &  le  derge  ?  Non 
*  SAMS  DOUTE.  Cc  fcroit  perp^tucr  cette  r(^paration  d'ordres, 
''oet  efprit  de  corporation  qui  eft  le  plus  grand  ennemi  de 
<«  Mprit  public.''     Pilcu  Juftfcatifs  de  M.  Lallj  Tokndahl, 

p.  ISI. 

f  **  Apr^  avoir  examind  &  balanci  tous  les  inconviniens  de 
^  chaque  partii  peut-etre  trouvera-t-on  que  faire  nommer  les  f6na- 
^  teurs  par  k  Roi,  fur  la  prefentation  des  provinces,  &  ne  let 
^  fiure  nommer  qu'^  vie,  feroit  encore  le  moycn  le  plus  propre  ^ 
^  concilier  tous  les  i&tfr^*'    Id  p.  124. 
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Mr.  Mack-  The  pcnhanence  of  their  authority  mtift  give  tkm 
a  fupcriority  over  the  former ;  the  fpeciouiodi  of 
their  caufe  over  the  latter :  and  it  feems  probibki 
that  they  mud  have  terminated  in  fubjugtfiog 
both.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  that  a  fcnate  for  life 
might  not  be  infeded  by  the  corporation  fpiQt, 
may  conlider  the  ancient  judicatures  of  FrancCi 
who  were  as  keenly  adluated  by  that  fpirit,  as  any 
body  of  hereditary  nobles  that  ever  cxifted. 

But  to  quit  the  details  of  thefe  fyftems — a  quef- 
tion  arifes  for  our  conflderation  of  a  more  general 
and  more  difficult  nature — Whether  ajimplc  repre- 
fentative  legijlature^  or  a  conjiituiian  of  mutual  cMri^ 
be  the  beft  form  of  government  *  ? — To  examine  thb 
queftion  at  length  is  inconiiflent  with  the  ot^eft 
and  limits  of  the  prefent  publication  (which  al- 
ready grows  infenfibly  beyond  its  intended  fite): 
but  a  few  general  principles  may  be  hinted,  on 

which  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  perhaps  chiefly 
depends. 

I.  It  will  not  be  controverted,  that  the  objcd 
of  a  reprcfcntarive  legiflature  is  to  colled  the 
general  will.  To  accord  with  this  principle,  there 
muft  be  the  fame  unity  in  the  reprefentative  as  in 
the  origiftal  v/iLL. — That  will  is  oke.  It  canoot 
therefore,  without  folecifm,  be  doubly  reprefeoted. 
The  fecial  body  fuppofes  a  perfedt  unity,  and  do 

*  This  qucilion,  tranflated  into  familiar  language,  maj  p0* 
haps  be  thus  exprefled  ; — "  IVbetber  the  vigilance  of  the  rnqfiif^  9f 
thefquabbles  oftkekmnX&^be  tbe  bejlfecuriiyforfaitbfulfcrvinf* 
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nan's  will  can  have  two  difcordant  organs.  Any  Mr.Mack- 
xbjolute  *  negative  oppofed  to  the  national  will, 
ledfively  fpoken  by  its  reprefentatives^  is  radically 
lully  as  an  ufurpation  of  popular  fovereignty. 
Thus  far  does  the  abftraft  principle  of  a  reprefen- 
:ative  government  condemn  the  divifion  of  the 
egiflature. 

2.  All  bodies  poflefled  of  effc^ual  control  have 
a  tendency  to  that  great  evil^  which  all  laws  have 
hitherto  foftered^  though  it  be  the  end  of  legifla- 
tion  to  reprefs,  the  preponderance  of  partial  in- 
tercfts.      The  fpirit  of  corporation  infallibly  feizes 
every  public  bodys  and  the  creation  of  every  new 
aflembly  creates  a  new^  dexterous^  and  vigilant 
enemy  to  the  general  intereft.    This  alone  is  a 
fufficient  objeftion  to  a  controling  fenate.    Such 
a  body  would  be  mod  peculiarly  acceflible  to  this 
contagious  fpirit.      A  reprefentative  body  itfelf 
can  only  be  preferved  from  it  by  thofe  frequent 
eledions  •  which  break  combinations^  and  infufe 
into  it  new  portions  of  popular  fehtiments.     Let 
us  grant  that  a  popular  aflembly  may  fometimes 
be  precipitated  into  unwife  decifion  by  the  feduc- 
tions  of  eloquence,  or  the  rage  of  fadion.      Let 
us  grant  that  a  controling  fenate  might  remedy 
this  evil ;  but  let  us  recoUedy  that  it  is  better  the 

*  T\it  fufpenfiye  veto  vefted  in  the  French  king  is  only  an  ap- 
peal to  the  p^ple  on  the  condud  of  the  reprefentatives.  The 
nMce  of  the  people  clearly  fpoken,  the  negative  ceafes. 

G  g  fuhlic 
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Mr.Mack.  ?»W/V  intereji  Jhould  be  occafionally  mtftakeri  than  Jff^ 
^""^^^     tetriatically  oppojed. 

3.  It  is  perhaps  fufceptiblc  of  proof,  that  thdc 
governments  of  balance  and  control  have  never 
exifted  but  in  the  vifion  of  theorifts.      The  faircft 
example  will  be  the  conftitution  of  England.     If 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  two  members  of  the 
legillature,   who  are  •  pretended   to  control  each 
other,  are  ruled  by  the  fame  clafs  of  men,  the  con- 
trol muft  be  granted  to  be  imaginary.     That  op- 
pofition  of  intereft,  which  is  fuppofed  to  preclude 
all  confpiracy  againft  the  people,  can  no  longer 
exift.     That  this  is  the  ftate  of  England,  the  moft 
fuperficial  obfervation  muft  evince.      The  great 
proprietors,  titled  and  untitled,  poffefs  the  whole 
force  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  that  is  not  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  crown.  •    The  pecn 
have  a  great  influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
All  political  parties  are  formed  by  a  confederacy 
of  tne  members  of  both  houfes :  the  court  party, 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  afting  equally  in 
both,  fupported  by  a  part  of  the  independent  ari- 
ftocracy:  the  oppofition  by  the  remainder  of  the 
ariftocracy,  whether  commoners  or  lords.     Here  is 
every  fymptom  of  collufion  :  no  veftige  of  con- 
trol.    The  only  cafe  indeed,  where  it  could  arife, 
is  where  the  intereft  of  the  peerage  is  diftincfl  from 
that  of  the  other  great  proprietors.      But  thcfc 
feparate  interefts  are  few  and  paltry,  and  have 
cftabliftied  fo  feeble  a  check,  that  the  hiftory  of 

England 
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England  will  not  afford  one  undifputed  eiample  Mr.Mack- 
of  this  vaunted  control.  *°^° 

The  rejeftion  of  the  peerage  bill  of  George  the 
Firft  is  urged  with  great  triumph  by  De  Lolme. 
There  it  feems  the  commons  rejedted  the  bill; 
purely  aftuated  by  their  fears,  that  the  ariftocracy 
would  acquire  a  ftrength  from  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  pfeers,  deftrudkive  of  that  balance  of 
power  which  forms  the  conftitution.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  political  theories  do  not  confult  the 
biftory  as  well  as  the  later  of  legiflative  proceedings; 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfeft  notoriety,  that  the  rejec- 
tion, of  that  bill  was  occaiioned  by  the  feceffion  of 
Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Walpole  from  the  cabinet, 
iod  the  oppofition  of  him  and  his  party  to  it  was 
merely  as  a  minifterial  meafure.  The  debate  was 
not  guided  by  any  general  legiflative  principles. 
It  was  fimply  an  experiment  on  the  ftrength  of  two 
parties  contending  for  powen  The  reader  will  no 
doubt  feel  a  high  reverence  for  the  conftitutional 
principles  of  that  parliament,  when  he  is  informed 
that  to  it  we  owe  xht  Jeptennial  oEt  I 

In  faft,  if  fuch  a  check  exifted  in  much  greater 
force,  it  would  be  of  little  importance  to  the  gene- 
ral queftion.     **  Through  a  diverfity  of  members 
**  and  intcrefts,'*  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Burke, 
^    *'  GENERAL  LIBERTY  had  as  many  fecurities  as 
•*  there  were  feparate  views  in  the  feveral  orders." 
And  if  by  general  liberty  be  underftood  the 
power  of  the  coUcftive  body  of  thefe  orders,  the 
polition  is  undeniable.     But  if  it  means,  what  ic 

G  g  a  ought 
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Mr.MKk.  ought  to  mean,  the  liberty  of  manklndy  ix>thmg 
"*®^'  can  be  more  falfe.  The  higher  chSs  in  fodety, 
whatever  be  their  names,  of  nobles,  bUhopSi 
judges^  or  pofieiTors  of  landed  and  coaunerdal 
wealth,  have  ever  been  united  by  a  common  view, 
far  more  powerfiil  than  thofe  petty  repugnancies 
of  intereil  to  which  this  variety  of  defcription  may 
give  rife.  Whatever  may  be  the  little  confliAs  of 
ecclefiailical  with  fecular,  of  commercial  with  land- 
ed  opulence,  they  have  one  common  intereft  to 
preferve,  the  elevated  place  to  which  the  (bdal 
order  has  raifed  them.  There  never  was,  or  will 
be,  in  civilized  fociety,  but  two  grand  interefts, 
that  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor.  The  dif- 
ferences of  intereft  among  the  feveral  clafles  of  d4 
rich  will  be  ever  too  flender  to  preclude  their 
confpiracy  againft  mankind.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  privileges  of  their  feveral  orders  will  be 
guarded,  and  Mr.  Burke  will  decide  that  general 
LIBERTY  is  fecure !  It  is  thus  that  a  Poli(h  pala- 
tine harangues  in  the  diet  on  the  liberty  of  Polaodi 
without  a  blufh  at  the  recolledtion  of  his  boodf- 
men. — It  is  thus  that  the  aflembly  of  Jamaia, 
amidft  the  flavery  and  fale  of  men,  profanely  ap- 
peal to  the  principles  of  freedom.  It  is  thus  diit 
antiquity,  with  her  pretended  political  philofophfi 
cannot  boaft  one  philofopher  who  queftioned  die 
juftice  of  fcrvitude,  nor,  with  all  her  pretended 
public  virtue,   one  philanthropift  who  deplored 

the  mifery  of  flaves. 
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One  circumftance  more  remains  concerning  the  Mr.Mack- 
legiilature — the  exclufion  of  the  king's  minifters 


from  feats  in  it.  T\i\%  Jelf-denjing  ordinance  I  muft 
unequivocally  difapprove. — I  regard  all  disfraH" 
cbijement  as  equally  unjuft  in  its  principle,  deftruc* 
tive  in  its  example,  and  impotent  for  its  pretended 
purpofe*  The  prefence  of  minifters  in  the  aifem- 
bly  would  have  been  of  great  utility  in  a  view  of 
bufinefs,  and  perhaps,  by  giving  publicity  to  their 
opinions^  favourable  on  the  whole  to  public 
liberty.  To  exclude  them  from  the  legiflature,  is 
to  devote  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the  crown, 
by  giving  them  no  intereft  in  the  conftitution. 
The  fair  and  open  influence  of  minifters  was 
sever  formidable.  It  is  only  that  indireft  and 
fecret  influence  which  this  exclufion  will  perhaps 
enable  them  to  pra6tife  with  more  impunity  and 
fuccefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  exclufion  of  all  men  of  fuperior  talent 
from  the  cabinet.  The  objcdt  of  liberal  ambition 
will  be  a  feat  in  the  fupreme  aflembly  i  and  no 
man  of  genius  will  accept,  much  lefs  purfue, 
branded  and  degraded  offices,  which  banifli  him 
from  the  natural  fphere  of  his  powers. 

Of  the  PLAN  of  JUDICATURE  formed  by  the 
aflembly,  I  have  not  yet  prefumed  to  form  a 
decided  opinion.  It  certainly  approaches  to  an 
experiment,  whether  a  code  of  laws  can  be  formed 
fufficiently  (imple  and  intelligible  to  fuperfede  the 
neceflity  of  lawyers  by  profeffion.      Of  all  the 

G  g  3  attempts 
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Mr.Mack-  attempts  of  the  affembly,  the  complicated  rcr 
^°^^'  i  lations  of  civilifed  fociety  feem  to  render  this  the 
mod  problematical.  They  have  not,  however, 
concluded  this  part  of  their  labours,  and  the  fecblc- 
nefs  attributed  to  the  eleftive  judicatures  of  the 
departments^  may  probably  be  remedied  by  the  dig- 
nity and  force  with  which  they  will  inveft  the  two 
high  national  tribunals  (La  cour  de  cajfation  (^  la 
haute  cour  nationale)  which  they  are  about  to  organifc. 
On  the  fubjeftof  the  executive  magistracy, 
there  is  a  preliminary  remark,  which  the  advo- 
cates as  well  as  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  have 
too  much  neglefted.  The  affembly  have  been 
accufed  of  violating  their  own  principles  by  the 
affumption  of  executive  powers,  and  their  advo- 
cates have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  It  has 
been  forgotten  that  they  had  a  double  funftion  to 
perform.  They  were  not  only  to  ereft  a  new 
conftitution,  but  they  were  to  guard  it  from  dc- 
ftruftion.  Hence  a  ncceffary  affumption  of  exe- 
cutive powers  in  the  crifis  of  a  revolution.  Had 
fuperftitious  tendernefs  for  the  principle  confined 
them  to  theoretical  eredtions,  which  the  breath  of 
p6wer  was  every  day  deftroying,  they  would  in- 
deed have  merited  thofe  epithets  of  vifionaries 
and  enthufiafts  with  which  they  have  been  loaded. 
To  judge,  therefore,  of  the  future  executive  ma- 
gillracy  of  France  by  its  prefent  ftate,  is  abfurd. 
We  muft  not,  as  has  been  juftly  obferved,  miftake 
for   the  new  political    edifice  what  is  only  the 
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fcaffblding  neceflary  to  its  credtion.     The  powers  Mr-Macfc- 
of  the  firft  magiftrate  are  not  to  be  cftimated  by     '°^°^* 
the  debility  to  which  the  convulfions  of  the  moment 
have  reduced  them,  but  by  the  provifions  of  the 
future  conftitudon. 

The  portion  of  power  with  which  the  king  of 
France  is  invefled,  is  certainly  as  much  as  pure 
theory  demands  for  the  executive  magiftrate.  An 
organ  to  colled  the  public  will,  and  a  hand  to  ex* 
ccute  it,  are  the  only  neceflary  conftituents  of  the 
focial  union.  The  popular  reprcfentative  forms 
the  firft ;  the  executive  officer  the  fecond.  Tq 
the  point  where  this  principle  would  have  con- 
duced them,  the  French  have  not  ventured  to 
proceed.  It  has  been  aflertcd  by  Mr.  Burke, 
that  the  French  king  has  no  "negative  on  laws. 
This,  however,  is  not  true.  The  minority  who  op- 
pofed  any  fpegies  of  negative  in  the  crown  was 
only  loo,  when  3op  members  were  prefent  in 
the  aflembly.  The  king  poflefles  the  power  of 
withholding  his  aflent  to  a  propofed  law  for  two 
fucceflive  aflemblies.  If  if  is  propofed  by  the 
tbirdy  his  aflent,  indeed,  becomes  neceflary.  This 
fpecies  of  fufpenfive  veto  fs  with  great  fpecioufnefs 
and  ingenuity  contended  by  M.  Necker  to  be 
more  efficient  than  the  obfolete  negative  of  the 
Englifti  princes  *.  A  mild  and  limited  negative 
may,  he  remarked,  be  e:5ercifed  without  danger 
or  odium,  while  a  prerogative,  like  the  abfolute 

*  Rapport  fait  au  roi  dans  fon  confcil,  par  le  premier  miniilrc  ' 
des  finances,  ii  VerCailles,  le  ii  Sept.  1789« 
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Mr.Mack-  vcto,  ttiuR.  fink  into  impotence  from  its  invmioas 
"'^  '  magnitude.  It  is  too  great  to  be  exerciied,  and 
mufty  as  it  has  in  England^  be  tacitly  abandoned 
by  difufe.  Is  not  that  negative  really  efficient^ 
which  is  oply  to  yield  to  the  national  voice,  fpokea 
after  four  years  deliberation,  and  in  two  fucceffive 
elections  or  reprefentatives  ?  What  monarch  of 
a  free  date,  I  will  be  bold  to  aik>  could  with  de- 
cency or  impunity  oppofe  a  negative  the  moft 
unlimited  in  law  to  the  public  fentiment,  thui 
explicitly  and  conftantly  expreffed  ?  The  moft 
abfolute  vefo  muft,  if  the  people  perfift,  prove 
eventually  fufpenfive.  A  fufpenfive  veto  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  abfolute  one,  and  being  of 
lefs  invidious  exercife  confers  more  real  power. 
"  The  power  of  remonftrance  •/*  fays  Mr.  Burke, 
^'  which  was  anciently  veiled  in  the  parliament  of 
**  Paris,  is  now  abfurdly  cntrufted  to  the  executive 
"  magiftratc."  One  might  have  fuppofed  that  this 
was  a  power  of  remonftrance  like  that  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  to  the  legijlature.  It  is  however, 
as  we  have  feen,  a  power  of  a  very  different  de- 
fcription,  a  power  of  remonftrating  to  the  people 

*  The  nfgative  pofTeffed  by  the  king  of  France  is  precifelf 
double  of  that  which  is  cncruded  to  the  affembly.  He  nuf 
oppofe  his  will  to  that  of  his  whole  people  for  four  fearif  tst 
the  term  of  two  legiflatures,  while  the  oppofition  of  the  aflemUy 
to  the  general  voice  can  only  exift  for  two  years,  when  a  new 
ele6lion  annihilates  them.  So  inconfiderately  has  this  prerogs* 
tive  been  reprefented  as  nominal.  The  whole  of  this  argcmcot 
is  in  fome  meafure  ad  iominem^  for  1  myfelf  am  dubioi»  about 
[  the  utiUty  of  any  fpecics  of  royal  vitOf  abfolute  or  fufpenfive. 
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their  rcprcfentatives,  the  only  ffiarc  in  le-  Mr.Mack. 

n  (whether  it  be  nominally  abfolute^  or  no-  * 

r  limited)  that  a  free  government  can  entruft 
upreme  magiftrate  *. 

the  prerogative  of  war  and  peace,  Mr. 
f-  has  fhortly,  and  M.  Calonne  %  ^t  great 
,  arraigned  the  fyftem  of  the  aflembly. 
he  confticution  of  France,  war  is  to  be  de- 
by  a  decree  of  the  legiflature  on  the  pro- 
ti  of  the  king.     He  poflefles  exclufively  the 
ve.    It  cannot  originate  with  any  member 
legiflature.     The  firft  remark  fuggeftcd  by 
rangement  is,  that  the  difference  between 
the  theory  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  is 
nominal.     That  theory  fuppofes  an  inde- 
nt houfe  of  commons,  a  rigorous  refponfi- 
and  an  effective  power  of  impeachment, 
thefc  in  any  refpedt  realifed,  it  is  perfeftly 
IS  that  a  decifion  for  war  muft  in  every  cafe 
i  on  the  deliberation  of  the  legiflature.     No 
zx  would  hazard  hoftilities  without  the  fanc- 
f  a  body  who  held  a  fword  fufpended  over 
id ;  and,  as  this  theory  fuppofes  the  houfe 
nmons  perfedly  uninfluenced  by  the  crown, 
timatc  decifion  could  in  no  refpedt  depend 
z  executive  magiftrate,  and  no  power  re- 
to  him  but  the  initiative.   The  forms  indeed, 
:  majority  of  cafes,  aim  at  a  femblance  of 
cory.     A  royal  meflage  announces  imminent 

I  •        t  Burke,  p.  295—6.        X  Calonncy  p.  1 7c — 100. 
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Mr.Mack-  hoftilitics^  and  a  parliamentary  addrefs  of  prOQufc4 
1  '""^  '  .  fupporc  re-echoes  the  meflage.  It  is  this  addrciij 
alone  which  emboldens  and  authorifes  the  cabioci 
to  proceed  in  their  meafures.  The  royal  roefla^ 
correfponds  to  the  French  initiative  -,  and  if  the 
purity  of  our  praftice  bore  any  proportio&  » 
the  fpecioufnefs  of  our  theory,  the  addrefs  woui4 
be  a  decree  of  the  legiflaturc,  adopting  the  propo- 
rtion of  the  king.  No  man  therefore,  who  is  a 
iincere  and  enlightened  admirer  of  the  Englifli 
conftitution,  as  it  oughty  and  is  pretended  to  ^/| 
can  confiftently  reprobate  an  arrangement  wbid 
differs  from  it  only  in  the  moft  frivolous  circum- 
fiances.  To  fpeak  of  our  pradlical  government 
would  be  an  outrage  on  common  fenfe.  Thcrp 
1)0  trace  of  thofe  difcorcjant  powers  wt^ich  arf 
fuppofed  in  our  theoretical  conftitution  remains. 
The  moft  beautiful  fimplicity  prevails.  The  fame 
influence  determines  the  executive  and  iegiflativ^ 
power.  The  fame  cabinet  makes  war  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  fandtions  it  in  ihe  name  of  the 
parliament.  But  France,  deftitutc  of  the  ccmcDt 
which  united  thefe  jarring  powers,  was  reduced  to 
imitate  our  theory  inftead  of  our  praftice.  Her 
exchequer  was  ruined:  She  could  not,  therefore, 
adopt  this  admirable  fyftem. 

Suppofing  however,  but  not  granting,  that 
this  formidable  prerogative  was  more  abridged  ia 
France  than  it  is  by  the  theory  of  our  government 
the   expediency  of  the  limitation  remains  to  be 

confidered*    The  chief  objections  are  its  tqn^encf 
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9»  &vour  the  growth  of  foreign  fadions,  and  to  Mr.Mack- 
pjSerogate  from  the  promptitude  fo  neceffary  to 
^hilitary  fuccefs.     To  both  thefe  objeftions  there 
'  'fc  one  general  anfwcr.     They  proceed  on  the  fup- 
"^pofition  of  the  frequency  of  wars.    They  both 
~  fiippofe,  that  France  will  retain  part  of  that  poli- 
tical fyftem  which  (he  has  difclaimed.     But  if  (he 
^adheres  with  good  faith  to  her  declarations^  war 
'muft  become  to  her  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that 
the    objedions    become    in(igni(icant.      Foreign 
powers  have  no  temptation  to  purchafe  faftions 
in  a  (late  which  does  not  interpofe  in  foreign 
politics ;  and  a  wife  nation,  which  regards  vido- 
rious  war  as  not  lefs  fatally  intoxicating  to  the 
vidorsy  than  widely  deftrudive  to  the  vanqui(hed^ 
will  not  furrender  their  probability  of  peace  from 
the  dread  of  defeat,  nor  purchafe  the  hope  of  vie* 
tory  by  provifions  for  facilitating  war.    France^ 
after  having  renounced  for  ever  the  idea  of  con- 
queft,  can,  indeed,  have  no  fource  of  probable 
hoAility  but   her  colonies.     Colonial   pQ(re(Iions 
have  been  fo  unanfwerably  demonftrated  to  be 
commercially  ufelefs,  and  politically  ruinous,  that 
die    convidion    of   philofophers   cannot   fail  of 
having,  in  due  time,  its  eifed  on  the  minds  of 
enlightened  Europe,   and  delivering  the  French 
empire  from  this  cumbrous  ^nd  deftrudive  ap- 
pendage. 

But  even  were  the  exploded  villany  that  has 
obtained  the  name  of  politics  to  be  re-adopted  in 
France,  the  objedions  would  (till  be  feeble.    The 

firft^ 
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Mr.M8ck.  firfty  which  mud  be  confefled  to  have  a  fpcoMj 
^^^        and  formidable  air^  feetns  evidently  to  be 

on  the  hiftory  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  on 
fads  in  that  of  the  Dutch  republic.  It  is  a 
markable  example  of  thofe  loc^c  and  renooce 
lo^es  by  which  fophifts  corrupt  and  abi&  lit 
tory.  Peculiar  circumftances  in  the  fituatioaif| 
thefe  dates  difpofed  them  to  be  the  feat  of  fiarapl 
factions.  It  did  not  arife  from  war  being  deckled 
by  public  bodies ;  for  if  it  had ;  it  muft  ha?e  €^ 
ifted  in  ancient  Rome  and  Carthage — in  modcn 
Venice  and  Switzerland — in  the  republican  pir* 
liament  of  England,  and  in  the  congrefs  of  tk 
United  States  of  America. — Holland  too,  inixr; 
J>etter  and  more  vigorous  days,  was  perfedly  a- 
empt  from  this  evil. — No  traces  of  it  appear  wl 
her  hiftory  till  the  age  of  Charles  IL  and  Loos 
XIV.  when,  divided  between  jealoufy  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  dread  of  the  conquefis  d 
France,  (he  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  die 
houfe  of  Orange,  and  forced  the  partifans  of  fro- 
dom  into  a  reliance  on  French  fupport.  In  nxxt 
recent  periods,  domeftic  convulfions  have  more 
fatally  difplayed  her  debility,  and  too  cletrif 
evinced,  that  of  that  fplendour  which  (he  giiflcd 
from  the  ignorant  indolence  of  the  world,  (be 
now  only  retains  the  (hadow,  by  the  indulgeoce 
and  courtefy  of  Europe.  The  cafe  of  Swcdci 
is  with  the  utmoft  facility  explicable.  An  indf- 
gent  and  martial  people,  whether  it  be  goventd 

by  one  or  many  defpots,  will  ever  be  fold  by  ^ 
*]  tyrano 
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grants  to  the  enterprifes  of  opulent  ambitioD;  Mr.Mack- 
recent  ftfts  have  provedy  that  a  change  in  .  "'^^'  i 
government  of  Sweden  has  not  changed  the 
mdiary  fpirit  of  its  military  fyftem.    Poland 
||i  an  example  dill  lefs  relevant.    There  an  inde- 
llpeiident  anarchy  of  defpots  naturally  league  them* 
^  felves  variouily  with  foreign  powers.    Yet  Ruffian 
^f>rce  has  done  more  than  Ruffian    gold;  and 
^Poland  has   fufiered  ftill  more  from  feeblenefs 
'than  venality.    No  analogy  can  be  fuppofed  to 
exift  between  thefe  cafes  and  that  of  France.    I 
liazard  the  iflue  of  the  difcuffion  on  one  plain 
point.    All  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  ex- 
pend money  enough  to  form  and  maintain  a  fac- 
tion in  their  interefl:  in  France.    Let  us  fuppofe 
k  poffible  that  the  legtflature  of  this  vaft  and  opu- 
lent kingdom  could  once  be  corrupted ;  but  let  us 
recoiled):,  that  a  feries  of  legiflatures,  collefted  by 
the  mod  extenfively  popular  eledion>  are  to  be  in 
fiicceffion  purchafed,  to   obtain  any  permanent 
afcendant,  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  Pctqfi  would 
be  unequal  to  the  attempt.     If  we  confider  that 
their  deliberations  are  conduced  under  the  de- 
tecting eye  of  a  vigilant  and  enlightened  people, 
the  growth  of  foreign  fadions  will  appear  dill 
more  chimerical.     All  the  flates  which  have  been 
quoted  were  poor,  therefore  cheaply  corrupted ; 
their   government  was  an  ariftocracy^  and  was 
therefore  only  to  be  once  bought;    the  people 
were  ignorant,  and  could  therefore  be  fold  by 
their  governors  with  impunity.    The  reverfe  of 
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Mr.Mack.  tbefe  circtimftances  will  fave  France;  as  dfey  hfii^ 
faved  England,  from  this  "  worft  of  evils.**  Their 
wealth  makes  the  attempt  difEcult ;  their  difccni* 
ment  makes  it  hazardous ; '  their  (hott  cruft  of 
power  renders  the  objedt  worthlefs,  and  its  per- 
manence impoffible.  That  fubjeding  the  dedfioi 
of  war  to  the  deliberations  of  a  popular  affemUy 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  derogate  from  its  energy^ 
and  unnerve  it  for  all  deflrufkive  purpofes,  I  am 
not  difpofed  to  deny,  France  muft,  however, 
when  her  conftitution  is  cemented,  be,  in  a  drfcxfivi 
view,  invincible ;  and  if  her  government  is  un- 
fitted for  aggreflion,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
aflembly  fhould  have  made  no  provifion  for  a  cafe 
which  their  principles  do  not  fuppofe. 

This  is  the  laft  important  arrangement  refpefl:* 
ing  the  executive  power  which  Mr.  Burke  has 
confidered)  and  it  conduds  us  to  a  fub^effc  of  io- 
finite  delicacy  and  dif&culty,  which  has  afibrded 
no  fmall  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  revolutioa 

the  ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    ARMY.       It  muft 

be  confefled  that  to  conciliate  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  men,  a  navy  of  a  hundred 
(hips  of  the  line,  and  a  frontier  guarded  by  a  bun-* 
dred  fortreffcs,  with  the  exiftence  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, is  a  tremendous  problem.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  hiftory  affords  no  example  in  which 
fuch  a  public  force  has  not  recoiled  on  the  flatc^ 
and  become  the  ready  inftrument  of  military  ufur- 
pation.  And  if  the  ftate  of  France  were  not  per- 
fedly  unexampled,  and  to  which  thefe  hiflorical 
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arguments  are  not  therefore  applicable  or  pertinentj  Mr.MackJ 
the  inference  would  be  inevitable.  ^An  army, 
with  the  fentiments  and  habits  which  it  is  the  fyf- 
tem  of  modern  Europe  to  infpire,  is  not  only 
hoflile  to  freedom,  but  incompatible  with  it.  A 
body  of  men  poflefled  of  the  whole  force  of  a 
ilate^  and  fyftematically  divefted  of  every  civic 
fentiment^  is  a  monfter  that  no  rational  polity 
can  tolerate  ;  and  every  circumftance  clearly  (hews 
it  to  be  the  obje6t  of  French  legiflation  to  deftroy 
it,  not  as  a  body  of  armed  citizens — but  as  an 
ARMY.  This  is  wifely  and  gradually  to  be  ef- 
fefted.  Two  grand  operations  condufl;  to  it- 
arming  the  people,  and  unjoldiering  the  army*. 
The  firft  of  thefe  meafures,  the  formation  of  the 
municipal  army,  certainly  makes  the  nation  inde- 
pendent of  its  military  fervants.  An  army  of  four 
millions  can  never  be  coerced  by  one  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand ;  neither  can  they  have  a  fepa- 
rate  fentiment  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  for 
they  are  the  fame.  Whence  the  horror  of  Mr. 
Burke  at  thus  arming  the  naticn^  under  the  title 
of  a  municipal  armjfy  has  arifen,  it  is  even  difficult 
to  conjefture.  Has  it  ceafed  to  be  true,  that  the 
defence  of  a  free  (late  is  only  to  be  committed  to 
its  citizens  ?  Are  the  long  oppofition  to  a  ftanding 
army  in  England,  its  tardy  and  jealous  admiflion, 
and  the  perpetual  clamour  (at  length  illufively  gra- 
tified) for  a  militia,  to  be  exploded,  as  the  grofs 

*  To  ufc  the  language  of  M.  Calonne,  **  armant  lefeupk  ^ 
fopukrifant  formic.^ 
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Mr.Mack-  tnd  uncourtly  fentiments  of  our  uneolig^itend 
^^  ^  anccftors  ?  The  affcmbly  have  put  arms  into  die 
hands  of  the  citizens^  and  by  that  means  hate  6r 
ever  precluded  both  their  own  defpotifm  and  die 
ufurpation  of  the  army.    "  They  muft  rule,''  ikjs 
Mr.  Burke,  "  by  an  army."    If  that  be  dieir  fyf- 
tem,  their  policy  is  ftill  more  wretched  than  he  bs 
reprefented  it.     For  they  fyftematically  flxengchen 
thofe  who  are  to  be  governed,  while  they  fyftenu* 
tically   enfeeble    their    engine   of    govemmeot. 
They  fortify  the  people,  and  weaken  the  annj. 
They  reduce  themfelves  and  their  army  to  de- 
pendence on  the  nation,  whom  alone  they  ftrengthea 
and  arm.     A  military  democracy,  if  it  means  a 
deliberative  body  of  foldiers,  is  the  moft  exe- 
crable of  tyrannies :  but  if  it  be  underftood  to 
denote  a  popular  government,  where  every  citizen 
is  difciplined  and  armed,  it  mud  then  be  pio* 
nounced  to  be  the  only  free  government  wluch 
retains  within  itfelf  the  means  of  prefcrvation. 

The  profeffed  foldiers,  rendered  impotent  to  anj 
dangerous  purpofe  by  the  ftrength  of  the  muni- 
cipal army,  are  by  many  other  circumftances 
invited  to  throw  off  thofe  abjeft  and  murderous 
habits  which  form  the  perfeAion  of  a  modem  fd- 
dier.  In  other  ftates  the  foldiery  were  in  genefll 
disfranchifed.  They  were  too  poor  to  be  citizens. 
But  in  France  a  great  part  may  enjoy  the  full  rights 
of  citizens.  They  are  not  then  likely  to  (acrifice 
their  fuperior  to  their  inferior  capacity,  nor  to 
elevate  their  military  importance  by  committiog 

political 
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fioiitical  fuicidc.  They  feel  themfelves  fcrvile  as  Mr.Mack- 
foldiers,  they  arc  confcious  of  being  fovcreign  as 
citizens.  That  diffufion  of  political  knowledge 
limong  them>  which  is  ridiculed  and  reprobated  by 
Mr.  Burke,  is  the  only  remedy  that  could  have 
fortified  them  againft  the  fedudion  of  an  afpiring 
commander.  That  alone  will  teach  them,  that 
in  lending  themfelves  to  his  views,  they  fubmit 
themfelves  to  his  yoke ;  that  to  deftroy  the  liberty 
of  others,  they  muft  facrifice  their  own.  They 
have,  indeed,,  gigantic  ftrength,  and  they  may 
crufli  their  fellow  citizens,  by  dragging  down  the 
focial  edifice,  but  they  muft  themfelves  be  over- 
whelmed by  its  fall.  The  despotism  op  armies 
IS  THE  SLAVERY  OP  SOLDIERS.  An  army  Can- 
not be  ftrong  enough  to  tyrannife,  that  is  not 
itfeif  cemented  by  the  moft  abfolute  interior  ty- 
ranny. The  diffufion  of  thefe  great  trutlis  will 
perpetuate,  as  they  have  produced,  a  revolution 
in  the  charafter  of  the  French  foldiery.  They 
will  therefore,  in  the  fenfe  of  dcfpotic  difciplin- 
arians,  ceafe  to  be  an  army ;  and  while  the  fol- 
diers  aflume  the  fentiments  of  citizens,  and  the 
citizens  acquire  the  difcipline  of  foldiers,  the  mi- 
litary charafter  will  be  diffufed,  and  the  military 
profefl5on  annihilated.  Military  fervices  will  be 
the  duty  of  all  citizens,  and  the  trade  of  none.  To 
this  objeft  their  fyftem  evidently  and  inevitably 
tends.  If  a  feparate  body  of  citizens,  as  an  army, 
is  deemed  neceflTary,  it  will  probably  be  formed 
by  rotation.    A  certain  period  of  military  fervice 
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Mr.Mack-  will  be  exacted  from  every  citizeDj  and  may,  ai 
in  ancient  republics^  be  made  a  neceflary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  purfuit  of  civil  honours.  In  the 
prefcnt  {late  of  France^  the  natioqal  guard  b  a 
fufficient  bulwark  againfl  the  enemy,  fl^ould  it  re- 
lapfe  into  its  ancient  habits ;  and  in  i(s  future 
ftate,  no  body  fufceptible  of  fuch  dangerous  habits 
feems  likely  to  exid.  ^^  Gallos  quoqui  in  i^Uis 
floruiffe' audivimus'^  may,  indeed,  be  the  fentimeot 
of  our  children.  The  glory  of  heroifm^  and  the 
*fplendour  of  conqueft,  have  long  enough  bcca 
the  patrimony  of  that  great  nation.  It  is  time 
that  it  (hould  feek  a  new  glory,  and  a  new  fplen- 
dour,  under  the  (hade  of  freedom,  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  extending  the  happinefs  of 
mankind. 


Mi' 


Mji.      PAINE. 

THE  prefent  national  affembly  of  France  is,  R»g*^»  ©^ 
ftriaiy  fpcaking,  the  perfonal  focial  com- 
pact.— The  members  of  it  are  the  delegates  of  the 
nation  in  its  original  charafter  j  future  aflemblies 
will  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized 
charader.  The  authority  of  the  prefent  affembly 
is  different  to  what  the  authority  of  future  affemblies 
will  be.  The  authority  of  the  prefent  one  is  to 
form  a  conftitution  :  the  authority  of  future  af- 
femblies will  be  to  legiflate  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples  and  forms  prefcribed  in  that  conftitution ; 
and  if  experience  fliould  hereafter  (hew  that  alter- 
ations, amendments,  or  additions  are  neceffar}"-, 
the  conftitution  will  point  out  the  mode  by  which 
fuch  things  (hall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it  to  the 
difcrctionary  power  of  the  future  government. 

A  government  on  the  principles  on  which  con- 
ftitutional  governments  ari(ing  out  of  fociety  are 
eftabli(hed,  cannot  have  the  right  of  altering  it- 
felf.  If  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary.  It  might 
make  itfelf  what  it  pleafed ;  and  wherever  fuch  a 
right  is  fet  up,  it  (hews  there  is  no  conftitution. 
The  aft  by  which  the  Engli(h  parliament  em- 
powered itfelf  to  fit  feven  years,  (hews  there  is  no 
conftitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the  fame 
ielf-authority,  have  fit  any  greater  number  of  years, 
or  for  life.  The  bill  which  the  prefent  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  into  parliament  fome  years  ago,  to  reform 
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Mr.  Pa-ne.  parliament,  was  on  the  fame  erroneous  principle 
The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original 
charafter,  and  the  conftitutional  method  would  be 
by  a  general  convention  elefted  for  the  purpofe. 
There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  the  idea  of  vitiated 
bodies  reforming  themfclves. 

From  thefe  preliminaries  I  proceed  to  draw 
fome  comparifons.  I  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
declaration  of  rights ;  and  as  I  mean  to  be  as  con- 
cife  as  poflible,  I  (hall  proceed  to  other  partis  of 
the  French  conftltution. 

The  conftitution  of  France  fays,  that  every  man 
who  pays  a  tax  of  fixty  fous  per  annum  (2s.  and 
6d.  EngliQi),  is  an  eleftor. — What  article  will 
Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  limited,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  capri- 
cious, than  what  the  qualifications  of  eleftors  arc 
in  England  ?  Limited — becaufe  not  one  man  in  an 
hundred  (I  fpeak  much  within  compafs)  is  admit- 
ted to  vote :  capricious — becaufe  the  lowed  cha- 
rader  that  can  be  tlippofed  to  exift,  and  who  has 
not  fo  much  as  the  vifible  means  of  an  honeft  live- 
lihood, is  an  eleAor  in  fome  places;  while,  in 
other  places,  the  man  who  pays  very  large  taxes, 
and  with  a  fair  known  charader,  and  the  farmer 
who  rents  to  the  airjount  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  with  a  property  on  that  farm 
to  three  or  four  times  that  amount,  is  not  admit- 
ted to  be  an  eleftor.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nature, 
as  Mr.  Burke  fays  on  another  occafion,  in  this 
ftrange  chaos,  and  all  forts  of  follies  are  blended 
7  with 
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with  all  forts  of  crimes.  William  the  Conqueror  Mr.  Paine. 
and  his  defcendants  parcelled  out  the  country  in 
this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they 
called  charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the 
better  fubjed:ed  to  their  will.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  fo  many  of  thofe  charters  abound  in  Cornwall, 
The  people  were  averfe  to  the  government  efta- 
bli(hed  at  the  conqueft,  and  the  towns  were  garri- 
foned  and  bribed  to  enflave  the  country.  All  the 
old  charters  are  the  badges  of  this  conqueft,  and 
it  is  from  this  fource  that  the  capricioufnefs  of 
cleftions  arife. 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  that  the  number 
of  reprefentatives  for  any  place  (hall  be  in  a  ratio 
to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  or  eledtors. 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ? 
The  county  of  YorkQiire,  which  contains  near  a 
million  of  fouls,  fends  two  county  members ;  and 
fo  does  the  county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not 
an  hundredth  part  of  that  number.  The  town  of 
Old  Sarum,  which  contains  not  three  houfes,  fends 
two  members  ;  and  the  town  of  Manchefter,  which 
contains  upwards  of  fixty  thoufand  fouls,  is  not 
admitted  to  fend  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in 
thefe  things  ?  Is  there  any  thing  by  which  you  can 
trace  the  marks  of  freedom,  or  difcover  thofe  of 
wifdom  ?  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke  has  declined 
the  comparifon,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his 
readers  from  the  point  by  a  wild  unfyftematical 
difplay  of  paradoxical  rhapfodies-. 

The  French  conftitution  fays  thc^t  the  national 

H  h  3  allcmbly 
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Mr.  Paine,  aflcmbly  fliall  be  eleded  every  two  years^— -Wbit 
article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  i  Why, 
that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  cafe: 
that  the  government  is  perfectly  arbitrary  with 
refped  to  this  point ;  and  he  can  quote  for  bb  aa* 
thority,  the  precedent  of  a  former  parliament* 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  there  (hall  be  no 
game  laws ;  that  the  farmer  on  whofe  lands  wild 
game  (hall  be  found  (for  it  is  by  the  produce  of 
thofe  lands  they  are  fed)  (hall  have  a  right  to  what 
he  can  take — that  there  (hall  be  no  monopolies 
of  any  kind — that  all  trade  (hall  be  free,  and  every 
man  free  to  follow  any  occupation  by  which  be  an 
procure  an  honed  livelihood,  and  in  any  place, 
town  or  city  throughout  the  nation. — What  will 
Mr.  Burke  fay  to  this?  In  England,  game  is  made 
the  property  of  thofe  at  whofe  expence  it  is  not 
fed ;  and  with  refpedt  to  monopolies,  the  country 
is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered  town 
is  an  ariftocratical  monopoly  in  itfclf,  and  the 
qualification  of  eledors  proceeds  out  of  thofe  char- 
tered monopolies.  Is  this  freedom  ?  Is  this  what 
Mr.  Burke  means  by  a  conftitution  ? 

In  thefe  chartered  monopolies,  a  man  coming 
from  another  part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  from 
them  as  if  he  were  a  foreign  enemy.  An  Engli(h- 
man  is  not  free  of  his  own  country  :  every  one  of 
thofe  places  prefents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  tells 
him  he  is  not  a  freeman — that  he  has  no  rights. 
Within  thefe  monopolies  are  other  monopolies. 

A  city,  fuch  for  inftance  as  Batb^  which  contains 

between 
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between  twenty  and   thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  Mr.  Painc. 

the  right  of  electing  reprefentatives  to  parliament 

is    monopolifed    into    about    thirty-one    pcrfons. 

And  within  thefe  monopolies  are  ftill  others.     A 

man  even  of  the  fame  town,  whofe  parents  were 

not  in  circumftances  to  give  him  an  occupation, 

is  debarred,  in  many  cafes,  from  the  natural  right 

of  acquiring  one,  be  his  genius  or  induftfy  what 

it  may. 

Are  thefe  things  examples  to  hold  oUt  to  a  coun- . 
try  [Regenerating  itfelf  from  ftavery,  like  France?-^ 
Certainly  they  are  not ;  and  certain  am  I,  that  when 
th^  people  of  England  come  to  refteft  upoh  them, 
they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  thofe  badges  of 
ancient  oppfeflTron,  thofe  traces  of  a  cortquered  na- 
tion.— Had  Mr.  Burke  pofleffed  talents  fimilar  to 
the  author "  On  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  would 
have  comprehended  all  the  parts  which  enter  into, 
and,  by  affemblage,  form  a  conftitution.  He 
would  have  reafoned  from  minmise  to  magnitude. 
It  is  not  fix)m  his  prejudices  only,  but  from  the 
diforderly  caft  of  his  genius,  that  he  is  unfitted 
for  tht  fubjeft  he  writes  upon.  Even  his  genius 
is  without  a  conftitution.  It  is  a  genius  at  random, 
and  not  a  genius  conftituted.  But  he  muft  fay 
fomething-^he  has  therefore  mbunted  in  the  air 
like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
from  the  ground  they  ftand  upon. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  confti- 
tution. Conqueft  and  tyranny  tranfplanted  them- 
felves  with  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy 

H  h  4  into 
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Mr.  Pain£.  into  England,  and  the  country  is  yet  disfigured 
with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  all 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which 
^  province  of  it  dpftroyed  ! 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  that  to  prefcrvc 
the  national  reprefentation  from  being  corrupt, 
no  member  of  the  national  aiTembly  (hall  be  aa 
officer  of  the  government,  a  place- man,  or  a  pea- 
fioner. — What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  againfl  this  ? 
I  will  whifper  his  anfwer :  loaves  and  fijbes.  Ah ! 
this  government  of  loaves  and  fUhes  has  more  wiSn 
chief  in  it  than  people  have  yet  refleded  on.  The 
national  afTembly  has  made  the  difcovery^  and  it 
holds  out  the  example  to  the  world.  Had  govern- 
ments agreed  to  quarrel  on  purpofc  to  fleece  thdr 
countries  by  taxes,  they  could  not  have  fucceeded 
better  than  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  nicmber  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, is  a  part  of  the  Englilh  government ;  and 
though  he  profeffes  himfclf  an  enemy  to  war,  he 
abufes  the  French  conftitution,  which  feeks  to  ex- 
plode it.  He  holds  up  the  Englilh  government  as 
a  model  in  all  its  parts,  to  France ;  but  he  (hould 
firft  know  the  remarks  which  the  French  make 
upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favour  of  their  own, 
that  the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is 
juft  enough  to  enflave  a  country  by,  more  pfoduc- 
tively  than  by  defpotifm  ;  and  that,  as  the  real 
objeA  of  all  delpotifm  is  revenue,  a  government 
fo  formed  obtains  more  than  it  could  either  by  di- 
j:ed  defpotifm,  or  in  a  full  ftate  of  freedom,  and  is, 

therefore, 
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licrcfore,  on  the  ground  of  intercft,  opppfcd  to  Mr.Pahie. 
X)th,  They  account  alfo  for  the  readinefs  which 
Uways  appears  in  fuch  governments  for  engaging 
n  wars,  by  remarking  on  the  different  motives 
vhich  produce  them.  In  defpotic  governments, 
vars  arc  the  effed  of  prid^ ;  but  in  thofe  govcrn- 
nents  in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taxation, 
hey  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  prompti- 
:ude. 

The  French  conftitution,  therefore,  to  provide 
igainft  both  thofe  evils,  have  taken  away  the  power 
>f  declaring  war  from  kings  and  minifters,  and 
placed  the  right  where  the  expence  muft  fall. 

When  the  queftion  on  the  right  of  war  and 
peace  was  agitating  in  the  national  affembly,  the 
people  of  England  appeared  to  be  much  interefted 
in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decifion. — 
A.S  a  principle,  it  applies  as  mu^h  to  one  country 
IS  to  another.  William  the  Conqueror,  ^j  a  con^ 
juerdr,  held  this  power  of  war  and  peace  in  himfelf, 
and  his  defcendants  have  ever  fiiK:e  claimed  it 
under  him  as  a  right. 

Although  Mr.  ^urke  has  afferted  the  right  of  the 
parliament  at  the  revolution  to  bind  and  controul 
the  nation  and  pofterity  for  ever^  he  denies,  at  the 
ikme  time,  that  the  parliament  or  the  nation  had 
any  right  to  alter  what  he  calls  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown,  in  anything  but  in  part,  or  by  a  fort  of 
modification.  By  his  taking  this  ground,  he  throws 
the  cafe  back  to  the  Norman  conqueft ;  and  by  thus 
junning  a  line  of  fucceffion  fpringing  fron)  William 
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Mr.  Paine,  the  Conqucror  to  the  prefent  d$f,  he  makes  k 
neceflary  to  enquire  who  and  what  William  die 
Conqueror  was,  and  where  he  came  from;  and 
into  the  origin,  hiftory,  and  nature  of  what  aie 
called  prerogatives.  Every  thing  muft  have  hid 
a  beginning,  and  the  fog  of  time  and  anttqi^ 
ihould  be  penetrated  to  difcovef  it.  Let  theft  Mr. 
Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy, 
for  it  is  to  this  origin  that  his  argument  goes.  It 
alfo  unfortunately  happens,  in  running  this  lint  of 
fucceffion,  that  another  line  parallel  thereto  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  which  is,  that  if  the  fucceffion  runs  in 
the  line  of  the  conqueft,  the  nation  runs  in  the  line 
of  being  conquered,  and  it  ought  to  rcfcue  itfdf 
from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  though  the  power 
of  declaring  war  defcends  in  the  heritage  of  tije 
conqueft,  it  is  held  in  check  by  the  right  of  the 
parliament  to  withhold  the  fupplies.  It  will  al- 
ways happen,  when  a  thing  is  originally  wroogy 
that  amendments  do  not  make  it  right,  and  it  often 
happens  that  they  do  as  much  mifchief  one  wiy 
as  good  the  other:  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  here;  for  if 
the  one  raflily  declares  war  as  a  matter  of  rigbt, 
and  the  other  peremptorily  withholds  the  fupplies 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  The  one  forces  the  nation 
to  a  combat,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands.  But  the 
more  probable  iflue  is,  that  the  contraft  will  end 
in  a  coUuiion  between  the  parties,  and  be  made  a 

fcreen  to  both. 
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On  this  queftion  of  war,  three  things  are  to  be  Mr.  Paine. 
Confidered  :  Firft,. the  right  of  declaring  it:  Se- 
condly, the  expcnce  of  fupporting  it :  Thirdly,  the 
mode  of  conducing  it  after  it  is  declared.  The 
French  conftitution  places  the  right  where  the  ex- 
fence  mud  fall,  and  this  union  can  be  only  in  the 
nation.  The  mode  of  condufting  it  after  it  is 
declared,  it  configns  to  the  executivedepartmenn— 
Were  this  the  cafe  in  all  countries,  we  (hould  hear 
but  little  more  of  wars. 

The  French  conftitution  fays,  There  Jhall  be  no 
HtleJ  i2Lnd,  of  confequence,  all  that  clafs  of  equivo- 
cal generation,  which  in  fome  countries  is  called 
"  ariftocracy^^  and  in  others  **  mhility^^  is  done 
away,  and  the  j>^^  is  exalted  into  man. 

Titles  are  but  nick-names,  and  every  nick-name 
is  a  title.  The  thing  is  perfedtly  harmlefs  in  itfelf, 
but  it  marks  a  fort  of  foppery  in  the  human  cha- 
rai^er  which  degrades  it.  It  renders  man  into  the 
diminutive  of  man  in  things  which  are  great,  and 
the  counterfeit  of  woman  in  things  which  are  little. 
Ic  talks  about  its  fine  blue  ribbon  like  a  girl,  and 
fliews  its  new  garter  like  a  child.  A  certain 
writer  of  fome  antiquity,  fays,  "  When  I  was  a 
<<  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became 
<<  a  roan,  I  put  away  childiQi  things." 

Ic  is,  properly,  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France 
that  the  folly  of  titles  have  fallen.  Ic  has  out- 
grown the  baby-clothes  of  count  and  duke^  and 
breeched  itfelf  in  manhood.  France  has  not  le- 
velled ;  it  has  exalted.    It  has  put  down  the  dwarf, 

to 
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Mr.Pamc^  to  fet  up  the  man.  The  punyifm  of  a  fcnfclcfi 
^"-^''"'^r^^  word  like  Juh^  or  count,  or  earl,  has  ceafed  to 
pleafe.  Even  thofe  who  poffeffed  them  have  dif- 
owned  the  gibbcriOi,  and,  as  they  outgrew  the 
rickets,  have  defpifed  the  rattle.  The  genuine 
mind  of  man,  thirfting  for  its  native  home,  fociciy, 
contemns  the  gewgaws  that  feparate  him  from  it. 
Tides  are  like  circles  drawn  by  the  magician's 
wand,  to  contraft  the  fphere  of  man's  felicity.  He 
lives  immured  within  the  baftille  of  a  word,  and 
furveys  at  a  diftance  the  envied  life  of  man. 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  titles  (hould  fall  in 
France  ?  Is  it  not  a  greater  wonder  they  Ihould  be 
kept  up  any  where  ?  What  arc  they  ?  What  i$ 
their  worth,  and  *^  what  is  their  amount  ?'*  When 
we  think  or  fpeak  of  b,  judge  or  a,  general,  wcaf- 
fpciate  with  it  the  ideas  of  office  and  charafterj  wc 
think  of  gravity  in  the  one,  and  bravery  in  the 
other  :  but  when  we  ufe  a  word  merely  as  a  tiiUy 
no  ideas  aflbciatc  with  it.  Through  all  the  voca- 
bulary of  Adam,  there  is  not  fuch  an  animal  as  a 
duke  or  a  count;  neither  can  we  connedt  any  cer- 
tain idea  to  the  words.  Whether  they  mean  ftrcngth 
or  weaknefs,  wifdom  or  folly,  a  child  or  a  man,  or 
the  rider  or  the  horfe,  is  all  equivocal.  What  re- 
fpeft  then  can  be  paid  to  that  which  defcribes  no- 
thing, and  which  means  nothing  ?  Imagination 
has  given  figure  and  character  to  centaurs,  fatyrs, 
and  down  to  all  the  fairy  tribe ;  but  titles  baffle 
even  the  powers  of  fancy,  and  are  a  chimerical 
non-defcript. 

But 


But  this  is  not  all. — If  a  whole  country  is  dif-  Mr.  Paine, 
pofed  to  hold  them  in  contempt,  all  their  value  is 
gone,  and  none  will  own  them.  It  is  common 
opinion  only  that  makes  them  any  thing,  or  no- 
thing, or  worfe  than  nothing.  There  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  take  titles  away,  for  they  take  themfclves 
away  when  fociety  concurs  to  ridicule  them.  This 
fpecics  of  imaginary  confequcnce  has  vifibly  de- 
clined in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  it  haftens  to 
its  exit  as  the  world  of  reafon  continues  to  rife. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  loweft  clafs  of  what 
are  called  nobility  was  more  thought  of  than  the 
higheft  is  now,  and  when  a  man  in  armour  riding 
throughout  Chriftendom  in  queft  of  adventures 
was  more  flared  at  than  a  modern  duke.  The 
world  has  feen  this  folly  fall,  and  it  has  fallen  by 
being  laughed  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow 
its  fate.— The  patriots  of  France  have  difcovered 
in  good  time,  that  rank  and  dignity  in  focietymuft 
take  a  new  ground.  The  old  one  has  fallen 
through.  It  muft  now  take  the  fubftantial  ground 
of  chai after,  inftead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of 
titles ;  and  they  have  brought  their  titles  to  the 
altar,  and  made  of  them  a  burnt- offering  to  reafon. 

If  no  mifchicf  had  annexed  itfclf  to  the  folly  of 
titles,  they  would  not  have  been  worth  a  ferious 
and  formal  deftruftion,  fuch  as  the  national  affem- 
bly  have  decreed  them  :  and  this  makes  it  necef- 
fary  to  enquire  further  into  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  ariftocracy. 

That,  then,  which  is  called  ariflocracy  in  fome 

countries. 
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Mr.  Pained  countries,  and  nobility  in  others^  arofe  out  ojf  die 

• 

governments  founded  upon  conquefl*.  It  was  ori^ 
nally  a  military  order  for  thp  purpofe  of  fupporting 
military  government  (for  fuch  were  all  govern- 
ments founded  in  conqueft) ;  and  to  keep  upaf 
fucceffion  of  this  order  for  the  purpofe  for  whid 
it  was  eftabliChed,  all  the  younger  branches  of  thofc 
families  were  difinherited^  and  the  law  of  frimit" 
mturejhip  fet  up. 

The  nature  and  charafter  of  ariftocracy  (hews  it- 
felf  to  us  in  this  law.  It  is  a  law  againft  every  law 
of  nature,  and  nature  herfelf  calls  for  its  deftruc- 
tion.  Eftablifti  family  juftice,  and  ariftocracy  falls. 
By  the  ariftocratical  law  of  primogeniturefliip,  in 
a  family  of  fix  children,  five  are  expofed.  Arifto- 
cracy has  never  but  me  child.  The  reft  are  be- 
gotten to  be  devoured.  They  are  thrown  to  the 
cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  preparo 
the  unnatural  repaft. 

As  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  maoi 
affefts,  more  or  lefs,  the  intercft  of  fociety,  fo  docs 
this.  All  the  children  which  the  ariftocracy  dif- 
owns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldeft)  arc,  in  ge- 
neral, caft  like  orphans  on  a  parilh,  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.— 
Unneceffary  offices  and  places  in  governments  and 
courts  are  created  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  to 
maintain  them. 

With  what  kind  of  parental  refiedions  can  the 
father  or  mother  contemplate  their  younger  off- 
fpring  ?  By  nature  they  are  children,  and  by  mar- 
riage 
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age  they  are  heirs ;  but  by  ariftocracy  they  are  Mr.  Paine 
aftards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flcfti  and  ' 
lood  of  their  parents  in  one  line^  and  nothing 
lun  to  them  in  the  ocher.  To  reftore,  therefore, 
arents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their 
arents— ^relations  to  each  other,  and  man  to 
x:iecy — and  to  exterminate  the  monfter  ariftocracy, 
oot  and  branch— the  French  conftitution  has  de- 
royed  the  law  of  primogenitureship.  Here 
len  lies  the  monfter;  and  Mr*  Burke,  if  he 
leafes,  may  write  its  epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidcred  ariftocracy  chiefly 
1  one  point  of  view.  We  have  now  to  confider 
:  in  another.  But  whether  we  view  it  before  or 
behind,  or  fide-ways,  or  any  way  elfe,  domeftically 
»r  publicly,  it  is  ftiil  a  monfter. 

In  France,  ariftocracy  had  one  feature  Icfs  in  its 
ountenance  than  what  it  has  in  fome  other  coun- 
rics.  It  did  not  compofe  a  body  of  hereditary 
egiflators.  It  was  not  •*  a  corpcration  of  ariftocracy  ^^^ 
or  fuch  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  defcribe 
ko  Englifh  Houfe  of  Peers.  Let  us  then  examine 
he  grounds  upon  which  the  French  conftitution 
las  refolved  againft  having  fuch  an  houfe  in 
France. 

Becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  as  is  already  men- 
ioned,  ariftocracy  is  kept  up  by  family  tyranny 
ind  injuftice. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  there  is  an  unnatural  unfit- 

Qefs  in  an  ariftocracy  to  be  legiflators  for  a  nation. 

Their  ideas  of  diftribuHve  juJHce  are  corrupted  at 
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Mr.  Paine,  the  vcry  fourcc.  They  begin  life  by  tramplingctf! 
all  their  younger  brothers  and  fifters^  and  relatioof  ^ 
of  every  kind,  and  are  taught  and  educated  (b  to 
do.  With  what  ideas  of  juftice  or  honour  can 
that  man  enter  an  houfe  of  legiflation^  who  abforfai 
in  his  own  perfon  the  inheritance  of  d,  whole  ^milf 
of  children,  or  doles  out  to  them  ibme  pitiful 
portion  with  the  infolence  of  a  gift  ? 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  the  idea  of  hereditary  legifli- 
tors  is  as  inconfiftent  as  that  of  hereditary  judges, 
or  hereditary  juries ;  and  as  abfurd  as  an  here- 
ditary mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wife  man; 
and  as  ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet-laureat. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  a  body  of  men  holding  them- 
felves  accountable  to  nobody^  ought  not  to  be 
trufted  by  any  body. 

Fifthly,  Becaufe  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized 
principle  of  governments  founded  in  conqueft,  and 
the  bafe  idea  of  man  having  property  in  man,  and 
governing  him  by  perfonal  right. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  ariftocracy  has  a  tendency  ta 
degenerate  the  human  fpecies.— By  the  univcrfal 
economy  of  nature  it  is  known,  and  by  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human  fpe- 
cies has  ?  tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  fmall 
number  of  perfons,  when  feparated  froth  tlie  gene* 
ral  (iock  of  fociety,  and  intermarrying  conftanily 
with  each  other.  It  defeats  even  its  pretended  end, 
and  becomes  in  time  the  oppofite  of  what  is  nobk 
in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility ;  let  him 
0iew  what  it  is.    The  greatell  charaders  the  world 
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have  known,  have  rofe  on  the  democratic  floor.  Mr.  Paine 
Ariftocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a  propor- 
tionate pace  with  democracy.  The  artificial  nobj.e 
fhrinks  into  a  dwarf  before  the  noble  of  Nature ; 
and  in  the  few  inftances  (for  there  are  fome  in  all 
countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a  miracle,  has 
furvived  in  ariftocracy,  those  men  despise  it. 
—  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  new  fubjeft. 

The  French  conftitution  has  reformed  the  con- 
dition of  the  clergy.  It  has  raifed  the  income  of 
the  lower  and  middle  claffes,  and  taken  from  the 
higher.  None  are  now  lefs  than  twelve  hundred 
livres  (fifty  pounds  fterling),  nor  any  higher  than 
about  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds.  What  will 
Mr.  Burke  place  againft  this  ?  Hear  what  he  fays. 

He  fays,  **  that  the  people  of  England  can  fee 
*'  without  pain  or  grudging,  an  archbifliop  precede 
**  a  duke ;  they  can  fee  a  biftiop  of  Durham,  or  a 
*'  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  in  pofleffion  of  ;f. 10,000 
**  a-year  ;  and  cannot  fee  why  it  is  in  worfe  hands 
«*  than  eftates  to  the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of 
**  this  carl  or  that  Tquire."  And  Mr.  Burke  offers 
this  as  an  example  to  France. 

As  to  the  firft  part,  whether  the  archbiftiop  pre- 
cedes the  duke,  or  the  duke  the  bifhop,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  people  in  general,  fomewhat  like  Stern- 
bold  and  Hopkins^  or  Hopkins  and  SlernhoU-,  you 
may  put  which  you  pleafe  firft :  and  as  I  confefs 
that  I  do  not  underfland  the  merits  of  this  cafe,  I 
will  not  contend  it  with  Mr.  Burke. 

But  with  rcfpeft  to  the  latter,  1  have  fomething 
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Mr.  Painf.  to  fay. — Mr.  Burke  has  not  put  the  cafe  right— 
The  comparifon  is  out  of  order,  by  being  put  be- 
tween ihe  bifhop  and  the  earl  or  the  Tquirc.  ft 
ought  to  be  put  between  the  bifhop  and  the  curate, 
and  then  it  will  (land  thus  : — 7be  people  of  Englad 
canjee  without  pain  or  grudging^  a  bi/bop  of  Dttrbam^ 
or  a  bijhop  of  IVincbeJier^  in  pojfeffion  of  ten  tboufad 
pounds  a-yearj  and  a  curate  on  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
a-yeary  or  lefs. — No,  Sir,  they  certainly  do  not  fee 
thofe  things  widiour  great  pain  or  grudging.  It  is 
a  cafe  that  applies  itfelf  to  every  man's  fenfe  of 
juftice,  and  is  one  among  many  that  calls  aloud  for 
a  conllitution. 

In  France,  the  cry  of  "  the  church  !  the  church  ^ 
was  repeated  as  often  as  in  Mr.  Burke^s  book,  aod 
as  loudly  as  when  the  difTenters'  bill  was  before  the 
Englifh  parliament;  but  the  generality  of  the 
French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  cry 
any  longer.  They  knew,  that  whatever  the  pre- 
tence might  be,  it  was  themfelves  who  were  one  of 
the  principal  objefts  of  it.  It  was  the  cry  of  the 
high-beneficed  clergy,  to  prevent  any  regulation 
of  income  taking  place  between  thofe  of  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  a-year  and  the  parifli  prieft.  They, 
therefore,  joined  their  cafe  to  thofe  of  every  other 
oppreffed  clafs  of  men,  and  by  this  union  obtained 
redrefs. 

The  French  conftitution  has  abolidied  tythes, 
that  fource  of  perpetual  difcontent  between  the 
tythe-holder  and  the  parifliioner.  When  land  is 
held  on  tythe,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  an  cftatc 
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tftld  bttvSreeiQ  two  parties ;  the  one  receiving  one-  Mr.  Paiafc 
tenth,  and  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  produce : 
and,  confequently,  on  principles  of  equity,  if  the 
cftate  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  by 
that  improvement  double  of  treble  what  it  did  be- 
fore, or  in  iny  other  ratio,  the  expence  of  fuch  im- 
provement ought  to  be  borne  in  lik«  proportion 
between  the  pardes  who  are  to  (hare  the  produce. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  tythes ;  the  farmer  bears 
the  whole  expence,  and  the  tythe-holder  takes  a 
tenth  of  the  improvement,  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal tenths  and  by  this  means  gets  the  value  of  two- 
tenths  inftead  of  one^  This  is  another  cafe  that 
calls  for  a  conftitution. 

The  French  conftitution  hath  abolilhed  or  re- 
nounced Toleration  J  and  IntoknUion  alfo^  and  hath 
eftablifiied  universal  right  of  consciencs. 

Toleration  is  not  the  oppojite  of  intoleration,  but 
is  the  counterfeit  of  it.  Both  are  defpotifmsi  The 
one  afiumes  to  itfelf  the  right  of  with-holding 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  the  other  of  granting  it. 
The  one  is  the  pope  armed  with  fire  and  faggot^ 
and  the  other  is  the  pope  felling  or  granting  in* 
dulgence^.  The  former  is  church  and  ftateji  and 
the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  toleration  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  ftronger 
light.  Man  worfhips  not  himfclf,  but  his  Maker  ; 
Ind  the  liberty  of  confcience  which  he  claims,  is 
not  for  the  fervice  of  himfelf,  but  of  his  God.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  we  muft  neceflarily  have  the 
idea  of  two  beings  %  the  mortal  who  ren- 
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Mr. Paine.    ^^rS  the  WOrfhip^   End  the  IMMORTAL  B£XHG  who 

is  worfliipped.  Toleration,  therefore,  places  itfelf, 
not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between  church 
and  church,  nor  between  one  denomination  of  re- 
ligion and  another,  but  between  God  and  man ; 
between  the  being  who  worihips,  and  the  beimg 
who  is  worfliipped ;  and  by  the  fame  aft  of  afiiim- 
ed  authority  by  which  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his 
worfliip,  it  prefumptuoufly  and  blafphemoufly  fets 
itfelf  up  to  tolerate  the  Almighty  to  receive  it. 

Were  a  bill  brought  into  any  parliament,  enti- 
tled ^'  An  act  to  tolerate  or  grant  liberty  to  the 
*•  Almighty  to  receive  the  worfliip  of  a  Jew  or  s 
«*  Turk,"  or  "  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  firom 
*'  receiving  it,*'  all  men  would  flartle,  and  call  it 
blafphemy.  There  would  be  an  uproar.  The 
prefumption  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  would 
then  prefent  itfelf  unmaiked :  but  the  prefumpdon 
is  not  the  lefs  becaufe  the  name  of  ^*  Man"  only 
appears  to  thofe  laws,  for  the  aflbciated  idea  of  the 
wcfrjbipper  and  the  worjhipped  cannot  be  feparated. 
•—Who,  then,  art  thou,  vain  dull  and  aflies  !  by 
whatever  name  thou  art  called,  whether  a  king,  a 
bifliop,  a  church,  or  a  (late,  a  parliament,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  that  obtrudeft  thine  infignificance  be* 
tween  the  foul  of  man  and  its  Maker?  Mind 
thine  own  concerns.  If  he  believes  not  as  thou 
believed,  it  is  a  proof  that  thou  believeft  not  as  be 
believeth,  and  there  is  no  eanhly  power  can  de- 
termine between  you. 

With  refpe£t  to  what  are  called  denominatiom 
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of  religion»  if  every  one  is  left  to  judge  of  its  own  Mr.  iPaine. 
religion,  there  is  no  fnch  thing  as  a  religion  that  is 
wrong ;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each  others 
religion^  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  religion  that  is 
right  i  and  therefore,  all  the  world  are  right,  or 
all  the  world  are  wrong.  But  with  refpeft  to  re- 
ligion icfcif,  without  regard  to  names,  and  as 
direfting  itfelf  from  the  univerfal  family  of  man« 
kind  to  the  Divine  objeft  of  all  adoration,  it  is 
man  bringing  to  his  Maker  the  fruits  of  bis  heart ;  and~ 
though  thofe  fruits  may  differ  from  each  other  like 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of  every 
one  is  accepted* 

A  bifliop  of  Durham,  or  a  bifliop  of  Winchef- 
tcr,  or  the  archbifhop  who  heads  the  dukes,  will 
not  refufe  a  tythe-lheaf  of  wheat,  becaufe  it  is  not 
a  cock  of  hay ;  nor  a  cock  of  hay,  becaufe  it  is  not 
a  (heaf  of  wheat ;  nor  a  pig,  becaufe  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  but  thefe  fame  perfons, 
under  the  figure  of  an  eftabliftied  church,  will  not 
permit  their  Maker  to  receive  the  varied  tythes  of 
man's  devotion. 

One  of  the  continual  chomffes  of  Mr.  Burke's 
book  is,  **  church  and  (late  :'*  he  does  not  mean 
fome  one  particular  church,  or  fome  one  particular 
ftate,  but  any  church  and  ftate ;  and  he  ufes  the 
term  as  a  general  figure  to  hold  forth  the  politi- 
cal dodrine  of  always  uniting  the  church  with 
the  ftate  in  every  country,  and  he  cenfures  the 
national  affembly  for  not  having  done  this  in 
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fdr.  Paine.  Francc— Lct  us  beftow  a  few  thoughts  on  Hk 
>^^r-^  fubjea. 

AU  religions  are  iu  their  nature  mild  and  be* 
nign,  and  unitqd  with  principles  of  morality. 
They  could  not  have  made  profelites  at  firft^  bjf 
profefling  any  thing  that  was  vicious^  cruel,  pede* 
cuting,  or  immoral.  Like  every  thing  elfe,  they 
had  their  beginning ;  and  they  proceeded  by  per* 
fuafion,  exhortation,  and  example.  How  then  i^ 
it  that  they  lofe  their  native  mildnefs^  and  become 
morofe  and  intolerant  ? 

It  proceeds  from  the  connedioQ  which  Mr. 
Burke  recommends.  By  engendering  the  churd\ 
with  the  ftate,  a  fort  of  mule  ar^imal,  capable  only 
pf  deflxoying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  produced, 
called  The  Church  ejiablijhed  by  Law.  It  is  a 
(Iranger,  even  from  its  birth,  to  any  parent  mother 
on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom  in  time  it 
kicks  out  and  deftroys. 

The  inquifidon  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from 
the  Religion  originally  profeffed,  but  from  this 
mule-animal,  engendered  between  the  church  aoii 
the  ftate.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield  proceeded 
from  the  fame  heterogeneous  produd:ion ;  and  it 
was  the  regeneration  of  this  (Irange  animal  in 
England  afterwards,  that  renewed  rancour  andirre- 
ligion  among  the  inhabitants^  and  that  drove  the 
people  called  Quakers  and  Diffenters  to  America, 
Perfecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  always  the  ftrongly- marked  featurp 
of  all  law-religions^  or  religions  eftabiilhed  by  law. 

Take 
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Take  away  the  law-eftabli(hmcnt,  and  every,  re-  Mr. Paine. 
ligion  reafliimes  its  original  benignity.  In  Ame- 
rica^  a  Catholic  prieft  is  a  good  citizen^  a  good 
charaAer,  and  a  good  neighbour;  an  Epifcopalian 
minifter  is  of  the  fame  defcription  :  and  this  pro- 
ceeds^ independent  of  the  men^  from  there  being 
no  law  eftablifhment  in  America. 

If  alfo  we  view  this  matter  in  a  temporal  fenfe^ 
we  (hall  fee  the  ill  eifeAs  it  has  had  on  the  prof- 
pcrity  of  nations.  The  union  of  church  and  ftate 
has  impoveriQied  Spain.  The  revoking  the  edi(% 
of  Nantz  drove  the  filk  manufacture  from  that 
country  into  England ;  and  church  and  ftate  are 
now  driving  the  cotton  manufafture  from  England 
to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr.  Burke 
continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  dodtrine  of 
church  and  ftate.  It  will  do  fome  good.  The 
national  aiTembly  will  not  follow  his  advice,  but 
will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  obferving  the 
ill  effedls  of  it  in  England,  that  America  has  been 
warned  againft  it ;  and  it  is  by  experiencing  them 
in  France,  that  the  national  aflembly  have  abolifti- 
ed  it,  and,  like  America,  have  eftabliflied  uni- 
versal RIGHT  OF  CONSCIENCE,  AND  UNIVERSAL 
RIGHT  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

I  will  here  ceafe  the  comparifon  with  refpedk 
to  the  principles  of  the  French  conftitution,  and 
conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  with  a  few  obfer- 
vations  on  the  organization  of  the  formal  parts  of 
the  French  and  Englifti  governments. 

The  ei(ecutive  power  in  each  country  is  in  the 
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Mr.  Paine,  hands  of  3  pcrfoD  flylcd  the  king  ;  but  the  French 
conflicution  didinguilhes  between  the  king  ai\d  the 
fovereign.  It  confiders  the  (lation  of  king  as  offidaly 
and  places  fovereignty  in  the  nation. 

The  reprefentativesof  the  nation,  which  compofe 
the  national  alTcmbly,  and  who  are  the  legiilative 
power,  originate  in  and  from  the  people  by  elec- 
tion, as  an  inherent  right  in  the  people. — In  Eng- 
land it  is  otherwife  ;  and  this  arifes  from  the  ori- 
ginal  edablifhment  of  what  is  called  its  monarchy ; 
for,  as  by  the  conqueft  all  the  rights  of  the  people 
or  the  nation  were  abforbed  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  and  who  added  the  title  of  king  to  that 
of  conqueror,  thofe  fame  matters  which  in  France 
are  now  held  as  rights  in  the  people,  or  in  the 
nation,  are  held  in  England  as  grants  from  what 
is  called  the  crown.  The  parliament  in  England, 
in  both  its  branches,  were  erefted  by  patents  from 
the  defendants  of  the  conqueror.  The  houfe  of 
commons  did  not  originate  as  a  matter  o£  right  ia 
the  people  to  delegate  or  eledt,  but  as  a  grant  or 
boon. 

By  the  French  conftitution,  the  nation  is  always 
named  before  the  king.  The  third  article  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights  fays,  "  The  nation  is  ejfentuillj 
thejource  {ox ioxxnidAVi)  ofallfoverdgnty.**  Mr. Burke 
argues,  that,  in  England,  a  king  is  the  fountain— 
that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honour.  But  as  this 
idea  is  evidently  dcfcended  from  the  conqueft,  I 
(hall  make  no  other  remark  upon  it  than  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  conqueft  to  turn  every  thing  upfidc 
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down;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  refufed  the  Mr. Paine. 
privilege  of  fpeaking  twice,  and  as  there  are  but        " 
two  pans  in  the  figure,  the  faiattain  and  tht/pout,  he 
will  be  right  the  fecond  time. 

The  French  conftitution  puts  the  legiflative  be- 
fore the  executive ;  the  law  before  the  king ;  La 
Loiy  Le  Rot.  This  alfo  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  s  becaufe  laws  mud  have  eziftence,  before 
they  can  have  execution* 

A  king  in  France  does  not,  in  addrefling  himlelf 
to  the  national  affembly>  fay,  **  My  affembly,'* 
fimilar  to  the  phrafe  ufed  in  England  of  "  My 
parliament ;  neither  can  he  ufe  it  confident  with 
the  conftitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted.  There 
may  be  propriety  in  the  ufe  of  it  in  England,  be- 
caufe, as  is  before  mentioned,  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment originated  out  of  what  is  called  the  crown,  by 
patent  or  boon — and  not  out  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  national  aflembly  does  in 
France,  and  whofe  name  defignates  its  origin. 

The  prefident  of  the  national  affembly  does  not 
afk  the  king  to  grant  to  the  ajfembly  liberty  of  Jpeechy 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons. 
The  conftitutional  dignity  of  the  national  affembly 
cannot  debafe  itfelf.  Speech  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  always  retained  ; 
and  with  refpeft  to  the  national  affembly,  the  ufe 
of  it  is  their  duty^  and  the  nation  is  their  authority. 
They  were  elefted  by  the  greateft  body  of  men 
cxercifing  the  right  of  eleftion  the  European  world 
ever  faw.    They  fprung  not  from  the  filth  of  rot- 
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Mr.  Paine,  tcii  boFOughs,  nor  arc  they  the  vaflal  reprefentatmi 
of  ariftocratical  ones.  Feeling  the  proper  dignkj 
of  their  charafter,  they  fupport  it*  Their  parliai- 
mentary  language^  whether  for  or  againft  a  queftion, 
is^free,  bold^  and  manly,  and  extends  to  all  the  pans 
and  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  If  any  matter  or 
fubjedt  refpefting  the  executive  depanment^  or  the 
perfon  who  prefides  in  it  (the  king),  comes  before 
them,  it  is  debated  on  with  the  fpirit  of  men^  and 
the  language  of  gentlemen ;  and  their  anfwer,  or 
their  addrefs,  is  returned  in  the  fame  (lyle«  Thcf 
(land  not  aloof  with  the  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar 
ignorance,  nor  bend  with  the  cringe  of  fycopbantic 
infignificance.  The  graceful  pride  of  truth  knows 
no  extremes,  and  preferves,  in  every  latitude  of  lifc^ 
the  right-angled  charai^ter  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftioo. 
-—In  the  addrefles  of  the  Englifh  parliaments  to 
their  kings,  we  fee  neither  the  intrepid  fpirit  of  the 
old  parliaments  of  France,  nor  the  ferenc  dignity 
of  the  prefent  national  aflcmbly  j  neither  do  wc 
fee  in  them  any  thing  of  the  ftylc  of  Engliih 
manners,  whjch  borders  fomewhat  on  bluntncfs. 
Since  then  they  are  neither  of  foreign  extradion, 
nor  naturally  of  EngliQi  production,  their  origin 
muft  be  fought  for  elfewhere,  and  that  origin  is 
the  Norman  conqueft.  They  are  evidently  of  the 
vaflalage  clafs  of  manners,  and  emphatically  mark 
theproftratediftance  that  exifts  in  no  other  condition 
of  men  than  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered.   That  this  vaflalage    idea   and  fiyle  of 
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||>eaking  was  not  got  rid  of  even  at  the  Revolution  Mr.  Paine, 
0i  1688^  is  evident  from  the  declaration  of  pariia- 
liament  to  William  and  Mary ,  in  thefe  words  : 
f'  We  do  mod  humbly  and  faithfully  Juhni  our- 
f^  felves^  our  heir^  and  pollerities^  for  ever.*'  Sub« 
miffioa  is  wholly  a  vaflalage  term,  repugnant  to 
^e  dignity  of  Freedom,  and  an  echo  of  the  lan- 
guage ufed  at  the  Conqueft. 

As  the  eftimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparifon, 
the  Revolution  of  i688,  however  from  circum« 
fiances  it  may  have  been  exalted  beyond  its  value^ 
will  find  its  leveU  It  is  already  on  the  wanej 
cdipfed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reafon^  and  the 
luminous  revolutions  of  America  and  France.  In 
lefs  than  another  century,  it  will  go,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Purke's  labours,  ^^  to  the  &mily  vault  of  all  the  Ca- 
pulets."  Mankind  will  then  fcarcely  believe  that 
^  country  calling  itfelf  frpe,  would  fend  to  Holland 
for  a  man,  and  clothe  him  with  power^  on  purpofe 
to  put  themfelves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him  ai- 
med a  million  fterling  a-year,  for  leave  to  Jubmii 
themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  like  bond-men  and 
bond- women,  forever* 

But  there  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made 
known  :  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  it ; 
which  is,  tbafy  mtwitbfianding  appearances j  there  is 
mi  any  dejcriptimi  of  men  that  dejpife  monarchy  Jo  much 
as  courtiers.  But  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were  feen 
by  others,  as  it  is  feen  by  them,  the  juggle  could 
not  be  kept  up.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men 
who  gee  their  living  by  a  fliow^  and  to  whom  the 
a  folly 
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Mr.PaiDc.  folly  of  that  (how  is  fo  familiar  that  they  ridicriil 
it ;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wife,  m 
this  rcfped,  as  themfelves,  there  would  be  an  endli 
the  fliow  and  the  profits  with  it.  The  differentt 
between  a  republican  and  a  courtier  with  refpeftn 
'monarchy  is,  that  the  one  oppofes  monarchy  bdic7- 
ing  it  to  be  fomething,  and  the  other  laug|is  at  k 
knowing  it  to  be  nothing. 

The  national  aflembly  have  taken  a  ground  oq 
which  their  moral  duty  and  their  political  intercft 
are  united.  They  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language 
which  they  do  not  believe,  for  the  fraudulent  pur- 
pofe  of  making  others  believe  it.  Their  ftadoa 
requires  no  anifice  to  fupport  it,  and  can  only  be 
maintained  by  enlightening  mankind.  It  is  not 
their  intereft  to  cheriih  ignorance^  but  to  difpel  it. 
They  are  not  in  the  cafe  of  a  minifleria!  or  an  op« 
poiition  party  in  England,  who,  though  they  arc 
oppofed,  are  ftill  united  to  keep  up  the  common 
myftery.  The  national  affembly  muft  throw  open 
a  magazine  of  light.  It  muft  (hew  man  the  pro- 
per charader  of  man  ;  and  the  nearer  it  can  bring 
him  to  that  ftandard,  the  ftronger  the  national 
affembly  becomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  conftitution,  wc 
fee  in  it  a  rational  order  of  things.  The  principles 
hafmonife  with  the  forms,  and  both  with  their 
origin.  *  It  may  perhaps  be  faid  as  an  excufe  for 
bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  forms; 
but  this  is  a  miftake.  Forms  grow  out  of  prin- 
ciples^ and  operate  to  continue  the  principles  thtj 
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w  from.    It  is  impoffible  to  practife  a  bad  form  Mr.  Paine, 
any  thing  but  a  bad  principle.    It  cannot  be 
'afted  on  a  good  one ;  and  wherever  the  forms 
iny  government  are  bad,  it  is  a  certain  indica* 
i  that  the  principles  are  bad  alfo. 


* 
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Mrs.    HiACAULAt. 

X-etttr  to  XXTHATEVER  might  have  been  hcldortil 
sranhope.  W  thc  oftcnfiblc  objcft  of  thc  people  in  tbdr 
demand  for  thc  meeting  of  their  reprefentativcs,  il 
certainly  was  intended  by  them  to  ufc  their  powcTj 
when  thus  vefted  with  a  legitimate  form,  and  en- 
dued with  a  capability  of  legiflation,  not  only  tt) 
the  reformation  of  abufes,  but  to  the  regeneratin  of 
their  conflitution  ;  and  thus  the  national  afiemblj 
became  vefted  with  the  truft  of  legiflation,  in  tU 
higbeji  fenfe  of  the  word  :  nor  could  this  truft  be 
limited  or  governed  by  any  of  thofe  rules  and  prac- 
tices, which,  for  reajons  drawn  from  experience^  the 
people  condemned y  and  were  determined  to  ahoUfi). 

Thus  the  preferving  the  ftate  from  the  ruin  of 
an  impending  bankruptcy,  brought  on  by  the  fro£- 
gality  of  courts,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  confli- 
tution, were  the  important  fervices  which  thc 
national  aflembly  were  expeded  to  perform  for 
their  conftituents.  And  when  we  confider  that 
thefe  important  znd  difficult  fervices  were  to  beptf- 
formed  without  that  ready  and  effeftual  inftni- 
ment  of  power,  zjlanding  army  (in  whom  i«ij&* 
obedience  is  the  only  rule  of  aftion),  we  (hall  b^ 
obliged  to  confefs,  either  that  the  men  who  under- 
took this  great  work  were  infedled  with  a  dariii 
injanity^  or  that  they  were  feconded  by  an  unaaitiO 
in  the  fentiments  of  the  people^  which  is  unparaBdei 
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in  the  hiftory  of  large  empires,  and  which  evidently  Mrs.Mac* 
deftroys  the  force  of  every  accufation  which  can   ,J^^ 
be   brought    againft  them^   as  having  rendered 
themfclves  the  injlrument  of  a  faftion,  rather  than 
the  faithful  deputies  of  the  people. 

A  total  reformation  in  the  ecclefiaftical  fyftem, 
and  the  new  modelling  the  fyftem  of  jurifprudence> 
were  the  two  leading  points  in  which  every  member 
of  the  empire  agreed,  excepting  thofe  individuals 
whofe  interefts  were  perfonally  affeded  by  a' 
change.  It  was  a  point  of  union  in  which  both 
the  nobility  and  the  people  met ;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  perfons  who  have  been  the  loudeft  in  their 
exclamations  againft  the  condud  of  the  national 
aflembly,  for  having  difappointed  their  body  of  the 
largeft  (hare  of  the  fpoUs  of  the  crown^  and  who 
have  fince  united  themfelves  to  the  maUcontents 
among  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy,  were  the  moft 
a&ive  in  the  firft  movements  of  thefe  grand  points 
of  reformation. 

To  begin  with  the  reformation  of  the  ecclefiafti* 
cal  fyftem — It  was  thought  by  the  French  nation, 
that  one  hundred  and  fourf core  millions  of  property, 
principally  confined  to  the  ufe  of  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy,  and  thus  prevented  from  entering 
into  the  common  circulation  of  other  parts  of  pro- 
perty,  was  a  nuijance  in  a  treble  fenfe.  It  was  a 
nuifance  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  a  monopoly ;  in 
the  fecond,  it  was  a  nuifance,  as  giving  a  dangerous 
power  to  thofe  who  pofTefTed  that  monopoly ;  and 
in  the  third  inftance,  as  it  tended,  by  the  natural 
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Mrt.Mac-  tt^wrfe  of  moral  caufes  in  this  its  ixcefSy  to  rnnft 
:::;:^  rather  than  to  tncreafe  and  invig<^ate  thofe  fufittr 
of  the  mind  J  and  ihok  Jpiritual  endcwmeiUs^  vMA 
are  to  be  defired  in  the  teachers  of  religion.  Wlnc 
real  grounds  there  were  for  this  opinion ,  fo  gene- 
rally conceived  by  the  French  nation  in  the  con* 
duft  of  the  clergy,  I  know  not ;  neither  (hall  I 
enquire,  for  1  am  as  little  inclined  as  Mr.  Burke 
can  be  to  infult  the  unfortunate  :  I  (hall  only  (ay, 
that  as  their  temptations  were  great j  and  that  thar 
nature  was  not  fuperior  to  human  infirmity,  it  was 
probable  they  produced  their  dxe  eflfefts.    But  there 
is  one  fentiment  in  which  I  in  fome  rneafure  accord 
with  Mr.  Burke.    I  do  moft  (incerely  lament  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  would  not  fuffipr  the 
national  alTembiy  to  indulge  their  clergy  in  a  life- 
enjoyment  of  their  po(re(Iions.     But  this  fentiment 
of  mine  is  not  of  fo  forcible  a  kind  as  to  dellroy  eS 
other  fympathies.     It  would  not  lead  me,  even  if 
I  poflTelTed  a  limilar  portion  of  abilities  with  Mr. 
Burke,  like  him,  to  endeavour,  by  the  animating 
power  of  declamation,  fo  to  condole  with  the  fuf- 
ferers  as  to  combine  all  the  energies  of  the  wtr/l 
paflions  of  men  in  favour  of  my  opinion.     I  (hould 
not  attempt  to  roufe  and  inflame  the  refentment  of 
the  French  clergy  to  a  repetition  of  afts  which  have 
renewed  fcenes  of  violence,  and  by  which,  after 
the  manner  of  old  times,    they  have  fet   np  the 
ftandard  of  Chrift  crucified,  to  arm  bigotry  in  6- 
vour  of  their  pretenfions.  Neither  (hould  I,  among 
the  more  peaceable  members  of  that  body,  bf 
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jrepreicntations    the    mod   touchingly    affeding,  Mrs.  Mac- 
open  afrefii  thofe  wounds  on  which  it  is  to  be   v-!!l^ 
hoped  religion  has  poured  her  healing  balm. 

In  the  attempt  to  make  the  French  national  af- 
fcmbly  fingularhf  odious^  for  the  confifcations  they 
have  made  of  the  church-lands,  Mr.  Burke  aflertSj 
that  in  many  inftances  they  have  more  violently 
outraged  the  principle,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
public  juftice,  than  has  been  done  by  any  other 
preceding  power.  The  examples  he  brings  in 
proof,  arc  the  confifcations  made  by  the  fury  of 
rriumi^ant  fadions  in  the  Roman  common-wealth ; 
and  an  example  more  in  point  in  the  perfon  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  for  Mr.  Burke  does  not  cbooje 
to  extend  his  obfervations  to  the  conduft  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  other  dates,  on  their  profeflion 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Mr.  Burke  confiders 
the  violences  of  Marius  and  Sylla  to  be  much  graced 
In  the  formalities  oifalfe  accujations  of  treafon  againft 
the  moft  virtuous  perjons  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
that  the  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  feized  the 
property  of  the  clergy  for  his  own  private  ufe,  and 
the  cmolunaents  of  his  favourites,  dignified  thefe  alls 
cfviolencey  by  afluming  the  charader  of  the  judge, 
and  condemning  the  vidims  on  falfe  pretences. 
Surely  the  French  clergy  would  not  have  thought 
themfelves  better  u/edy  if  the  national  afTembly  had 
(tt  on  foot  a  commiflion  to  examine  into  the 
crimes  and  abufes  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  then  to  have  governed  their  proceedings  by 
reported  truths,   mixed   with   exaggeration  and 

K  k  falfehood ; 
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Mr.  Mac-  falfthbod  ;  furely  this  mockery  of  juftice,  ^  wuA 
^  ^^y'  1  ufed  in  old  times,  and  this  covering  to  the  deeds  of 
power,  by  Jpoils  torn  from  the  only  confolatory 
remains  of  the  fuffercr,  bis  good  fame^  will  not  be 
thought  an  example  proper  to  have  been  foliowedi 
rather  than  the  plain  dealing  of  the  French  Icpt 
lature; 

But  Mr.  Burkb  has  as  great  a  diilike  to  the  r^ 
form  of  the  church  police,  sis  to  the  confifcaQODS 
of  the  property  of  the  more  dignified  part  of  the 
order.  He  is  quite  in  a  rage^  that  ihtpoor  cur^ 
(hould  be  taken  out  of  the  hopelejs  poverty  into 
which  they  were  plunged ;  and  he  cannot  enivt 
thofe  regulations  which  took  place  in  the  beft  times 
of  Chriftian  focieties.  That  b\^o^^  Jbould be ctrnfitd 
to  their  diocefes,  and  the  care  of  their  fpiritual  ad- 
miniftration,  inftead  of  attending  courts,  and  laviih- 
ing  ihfeir  incomes  in  the  pleafures  of  the  capital; 
and  that  the  people  fliould  aflume  their  rights  of 
eleftion,  "  are  folecifms  in  policy,  which  none 
but  barbarous^  ignorant^  atbeiftical  minds  could  dic- 
tate, and  which  no  man  of  enlarged  capacity  and 
generous  paffions  can  obey/' 

On  that  article  of  the  French  ecclefiaftical  policy 
which  confines  bifliops  to  their  epifcopal  admini* 
ftration,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
bifhop  Leighton,  the  mojl  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
prelates  for  h\s  piety  and  his  zeal  for  that  order,  tfr- 
dently  wijhed  that  fuch  a  regulation  (hould  take 
place  on  their  re-eftablifhment  in  Scotland  under 
Charles  the  Second.     I  am  far  from  faying  that 

fuch 
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ftich  a  regulation  is  compatible  with  the  ftate  of  Mrs.Mac 
things  among  us ;  and  I  think  fo  well  of  the  mo-  .  ^^*j^' 
deration  of  the  clergy,  and  their  regard  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  that  I  wifti  they  were 
as  independent  a  body  as  Mr.  Burke  repre/ents  them 
to  be.  But  furely  if  gratitude  iot  f  aft  favours^  the 
hopes  held  out  to  ambition  for  the  acquiring/^r/i^^ 
frefermentSy  and  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
church-livings  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  can  in 
amj  reJpeS  influence  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  they 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  totally  independent* 

I  (hall  now  take  into  confideration  thq  fecond 
grahd  point  of  reformation,  in  which  the  nobles 
and  people  appear  at  firil  to  have  been  in  union> 
wz.  the  new  modelling  the  fyftem  of  jurifprudence; 
but  that  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  formed  by  ig^- 
norant  barbarians^  from  codes  of  law  adapted  to 
fupport  the  dejpotic  tyranny  of  the  Roman  emperors^ 
could  not  be  in  unifon  with  the  fentiments  of  an 
enlightened  people,  or  capable  of  fupporting  the 
principles  of  a  free  government,  was  apparent  to 
all  parties :  but  perfonal  intereft,  for  reafons  as 
apparent,  at  length  produced  an  union  between 
the  lawyers  and  nobles.  The  national  afTembly 
jnftly  thought,  that  laws  didated  by  the  humane 
fpirit  of  an  enlightened  age,  would  be  but  ill  ad- 
mintftered  by  a  tribunal  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  rankeft  prejudices ;  and  they  conceived  it  as 
a  /oleclfm  in  politics,  that  parliaments,  who  had 
been  efpecially  appointed  to  fee  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  framed  by  the  aflTcmblies  of  the  flutes- 

K  k  2  general^ 
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Mis. Mac-    general,  Ihould  receive  no  injury  from  die  edi&S 
^"  ^^*      of  the  monarch,  (hould  be  kept  as  a  controul  over 
the  (landing  authority  of  the  nation.     It  was  on 
this  reafon  that  the  old  independent  parliaments^ 
with  all  their  merits,  and  all   their  faults^  were 
aboUfhed.     Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  in  the  change 
of  the  froffeU^  a  change  in  the  Jentinunts  of  the 
iiobles   (hould  have  taken  place ;  for  when  they 
perceived  that  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  tyranny 
was  better  adapted  to  their  per/ortal  greatnefs  than 
the  new  order  of  things,  they,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
looked  on  the  parliaments  as  a  corruenunt  power, 
under  which  they  might  rally.     What  a  rea^  rot- 
veniertce  for  the  play  of  a  delufive  policy  would  it 
have  afforded,  if  the  parliaments,  exerting  their 
eid  authority  under  the  crown,  had  pertinadouily 
refufed  to  regifter   the  edids  of  the  aflembljr! 
What  a  difplay  of  eloquence  in  fervour  of  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy^  might  have 
been  fcen  in  their  remonfirances  to  the  afTembly ! 
and  what  ujeful  delays  would  it  have  afforded  for 
the  pre(ident  of  the  national  afTembly,  in  the  name 
of  the  majefty  of  the  people,  to  have  been  obliged 
to  mount  the  bed  oi  jufticCy  after  the  example  of 
the  late  monarchs  of  the  realm ;  and  in  cafe  of  an 
incurable  obftinacy,  for  the  aflfembly,  through  the 
means  of  the  executive  power,  to  have  recourfe  fo 
the  tedious  remedy  of  an  imprifonment.  With  fuch 
advantages  on  their  fide,  the  fa£lion  in  oppofition 
would  have  had  reajonable  grounds  of  hope^  that 
tenturies  might  have  elapfed  before  the  conlUtucioo 

could 
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could  have  been  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word  rege-   mh.  Mac, 

.  aulay. 

nerated. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubjedl,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  notice,  that  Mr.  Burke  condemns  the  condudl 
of  the  national  affembly  for  the  c\;ftin(ftion  they 
have  made  in  their  treatment  of  the  lawyers  and 
their  clergy,  a  diftindtion  which  I  think  every  un- 
prejudiced perfon  will  agree  to  be  founded  in 
juftice,  viz.  the  preference  afforded  the  former  by 
making  them  a  fuitable  provifion  during  life,  in 
coniideration  that  the  civil  offices,  of  which  they 
were  deprived,  had  been  purchafcd  with  private 
property  (as  Mr.  Burke  obferves)  "  at  an  high 


rate.*' 


The  prevention  of  a  national  bankruptcy  was 
thought  an  objeft  of  the  mod  momentous  concern 
to  the  whole  French  nation.  It  was  in  order  to 
avert  this  impending  evil,  that  the  ftates- general 
were  permitted  to  alTemble ;  and  it  was  an  objeft 
principally  recommended  to  the  deputies  of  the 
people,  by  their  united  voice.  In  this  flate  of 
public  opinion,  the  arguments  fo  plaufibly,  and 
indeed  fo  forcibly  urged  by  Mr,  Burke  againjl  the 
fight  of  the  monarch  to  mortgage  the  public 
revenue,  will  not  render  the  affembly  culpable  for 
endeavouring  to  keep  faith  with  the  creditors  of  the 
crown.  For  though  I  never  could  perceive  why, 
on  any  good  grounds  of  reajon,  the  people  (hould 
quarrel  with  their  new  conftitution,  becaufe  the 
prodigality  of  the  old  government  had  involved  them 
in  dijlreffes  which  were  in  their  nature  irr^moveable, 

K  k  3  which 
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Mrs.Mac»  which  did  not  proceed  from  zxi^  fraud  or  Qdirrujf^ 
*"^^'  1  tion  in  their  new  fervants,  and  which  could  not  be 
mended  by  fubjefting  themfelves  to  the  M  domi- 
nation ;  yet  certain  it  is^  that  the  enmics  of  the  new 
conftitution  have  beheld  the  arrival  of  a  moment 
big  with  that  temporary  diftrefs  and  confufion 
which  mud  ever  attend  a  national  bankruptqr, 
with  the  ufmofl  impatience,  as  of  bringing  with  it  a 
Jure  profpeft  oiviSlory.  What  an  djfortunity,  indeed, 
would  it  prefent,  of  fetting  forth  exaggerated  dt- 
fcriptions  of  public  diftreffes,  and  of  arraigning  the 
members  of  the  national  aflembly  as  thc/ole  au- 
thors of  the  nation's  wrongs !  The  anxious  and 
provident  care  which  this  aflembly  has  taken  to 
ward  off  this  difafter,  and  alfo  to  avoid,  in  the 
piefent  irritable  ftate  of  the  public  feelings,  tkc 
impofing  very  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  is 
ceitainly  a  mark  of  poHticalyi^^^o/y,  and,  tetng/ufb, 
is  treated  with  the  utmoji  bitternejs  of  dijafpmtei 
rage  by  their  opponents. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
French  legiflature  have  encountered  in  th^  taik  of 
regenerating  the  conftitution,  it  is  natural  to  turn 
our  minds  on  the  paper- currency  they  have  efta- 
blilhed,  and  efpecially  as  it  is  a  fubjedt  on  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  difplayed  the  whole  force  of  his 
ingenuity,  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  French  natioo, 
and  to  depreciate,  and  to  ^^ender  odious  in  thw 
eyes,  the  conduft  of  their  reprefentatives. 

On  this  fubjeft  I  do  profefs  a  total  igqorancc : 
I  have  no  financiering  abilities ;  aqd  I  with  with 

all 
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all  my  heart,  that  this  art  which  Mr.  Burke  re-  MrsMac^ 


prefents  as  a  talent  the  mojl  highly  neceffary  in  thofe  ^  ^"*^-^' 


who  condufk  the  affairs  of  (late,  and  which  I  con- 
fider  as  deriving  its  pra6lical  ufe  from  its  deceptious 
addrefs  in  picking  the  pockets  of  the  people,  was  not 
fo  neceffary  an  engine  in  the  prefent  modes  of  ad- 
miniftration.     A  few  obfervations  however,  which 
mud  occur  to  every  thinking  mind,  I  (hall  ven<» 
ture  to  make.    They  are  as  follows :  That  the 
difference  which  Mr.  Burke  makes  between  the 
papers-currency  of  this  country,  and  that  which 
now  fubfifts  in  France,  is  not  Jo  much  in  favour  of 
England  as  Mr.  Burke  reprefents;    for,   as  the 
French  legiilature  have  not  iiTued  more  paper  than 
they  appear  to  have  a  Jolidfund  to  Jupportj  and  a 
&nd  that  is  obvious  io  every  man^s  eyes  and  under** 
(landing,  its  credit  ought  not  in  reajon  to  have  lefs 
(lability  than  a  paper-rcurrency  founded  on  confidence. 
For,  though  every  man  believes,  and  on  good 
grounds  believes,  that  the  bank  of  England  has  a 
fufficient  property  to  anfwer  for  the  payment  of  its 
notes  ;  yet  dill  although  this  belief  Q^ouXd,  arife  to 
a  moral  certainty^  it  cannot  be  fuperior  to  a  credit 
founded  on    an  obvious   fa£t.     And   (hould  the 
French  legiflature   continue  this  wife  caut4oA,  of 
not  ifluing  more  paper  than  the  ftate  revenue  can 
obviouily  fupport,  whild  the  revolution  (lands  on 
its  prefent  bottom,  this  paper,  whatever  may  be  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  muft  always  be  of  Jome 
value '^  whereas  a  failure  of  our  national  credit 
)^uld,  it  is  generally  thought,  render  the  paper 
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Mrs.  Mac-  moncy  of  this  country  of  no  more  worib  tbsm  ii$ 

a  '"^y*  ,  intrihjic  value  of  the  paper. 

The  diffufion  of  a  general  fpirit  of  gaming,  and 
the  deftrudlive  praftice  of  (lock-jobbing,  an  evih 
which  I  am  afraid  in  a  more  or  lefs  degree  miA 
ever  exift  with  national  debts ;  and  the  larger  the 
debt,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  evil.  That 
this  fpirit  prevails  in  our  capital  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing height,  the  hiftory  of  the  bulls  and  bears  in  die 
Alley  will  abundantly  teftify  :  that  it  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  fair  fortune,  tboufands  of  fufferers 
can  alfo  teftify :  that  it  has  enabled  and  tempted 
feveral  of  thofe  who  are  in  xhtfecret  of  affairs  lopU 
lage  the  public  unmercifully,  fame  reprefents ;  and 
that  the  ftocks  have  a  great  influence  over  the 
landed  property  of  this  country,  which  rifes  or  falls 
according  to  their  various  fluctuations,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  laft  American  war  evinces  beyond  a  doubt. 
All  thefe  evils,  if  evils  they  are,  were  prognoftir 
cated  by  thofe  who  ftyled  ihemfelves  the  patriots 
of  their  country,  from  the  firfl  eflablifliment  of  a 
funded  debt,  to  almoft  the  prefent  period  of  time; 
and  the  reafons  they  urged  to  enforce  the  argu- 
ments they  ufed  againft  the  meafure,  appear  to  mc 
fufiiciently  convincing  to  have  induced  a  cautious 
moderation  in  our  councils.  But  they  were  noc 
attended  to ;  they  were  reprefented  as  the  chimeras 
of  dtfcontented  fpeculative  men  j  the  increaje  dl  the 
national  debt  was  fet  forth  as  both  the  caufe  and 
the  effeEls  of  ^\M\z  projperity  ;  it  was  defcribed  as 
the  enlivening  principle  of  commerce,  the  ^ani 
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fmiUM  that  was  to  keep  ns  in  an  eternal  vigour^  Mn.Mic- 
die  fteady  bold  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  s^  ^* 
community  were  to  be  iourtd  in  the  bands  of  loy- 
alty ;  and  that  there  was  no  exce/s  in  the  amount 

of  the  debt  that  could  be  attended  with  any  ruinous 
confequences. 

If  fuch  reprefentations^  fo  repeatedly  made  by 
a  large  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  prefent  fo 
generally  adopted,  are  founded  in  truth,  I  cannot 
fee  how  cau/es  which  have  a  falutary  effeSl  among 
us,  (hould  operate  as  fcifon  to  our  neighbours;  and 
I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  policy  of  the  national 
oflembly  in  ifliiing  their  affignatSy  from  i\\tftrong 
and  violent  cppofition  which  was  made  to  the  meafure 
by  their  enemies. 

It  muft  not  be  forgot,  that,  among  the  other 
economical  regulations  of  the  national  aflembly, 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  their  lijl  ofpenfioners^ 
&Ils  equally  with  other  of  their  afts,  under  the  fe- 
verity  of  Mr.  Burke's  pen.  The  amount  of  the 
public  money  given  to  this  defcription  of  people 
by  the  court,  was  indeed  enormous ;  and  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  ReJ  Book  publiflied  by  authority, 
there  was  little  of  the  principles  of  reafon  or  juftice 
in  the  admeafurement  of  rewards  to  individuals, 
unlefs  the  flate  and  the  country  are  confidered  as 
Jeparate  interefts  in  the  account;  and  that  the 
pleafing  or  gratifying  the  prince  and  his  favourites 
Ihould  be  reckoned  in  the  value  of  an  hundred 
founds  to  a  penwfy  when  fet  in  the  balance  of  blood 
fred  in  defence  of  the  nation. 

What 
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Mrt.Mac-  What  indeed  can  efcape  Mr.  Burke's  cenfbiB^ 
^^'^^'  ^  or  what  aft  of  the  French  legiilature  can  jdofe 
him  (but  the  diiTolving  tbemfeives,  and  icaviif 
the  king  and  the  nobles  to  form  their  own  mks 
of  power),  when  he  finds  fubjed  for  reprtHub  CfCD 
in  their  ads  oi  Jympatby  to  the  indigent  part  of  die 
citizens  ?  That  Paris  was  always  crowded  widi  a 
numerous  herd  of  mendicants,  even  more  duok- 
rousj  if  poifible,  than  thofe  who  infed  and  diC> 
grace  our  capital,  is  certain;  and  fhould  thdr 
numbers  have  increafed  by  the  defertion  of  tbofe 
opulent  citizens  who  are  out  of  temper  widi  the 
government,  it  would  neither  be  a  /urfrijing  nor 
an  alarming  circumftance :  but  it  is  an  evil  tint 
dme  alone  can  cure,  when  the  (hock  of  fo  impoit- 
ant  a  revolution  has  fpent  its  force,  and  when  the 
;//  humour  which  at  prefent  rages  in  the  breafts  of 
the  difcontented  (hall  fubfide^  and  lead  them  to 
return  into  the  bofom  of  their  country,  and  under 
the  protefting  laws  of  a  regular  government. 

In  a  very  elaborate  defence  of  all  the  artificial 
modes  of  greatnefs  which  have  taken  place  in  fo- 
ciety,  Mr.  Burke  has  ufed  all  the  powers  of  do- 
quence  and  fubtlety  to  prove,  that  the  aimes 
which  have  been  committed  by  our  fpccies,  have 
not  arifen  from  the  imperfeftions  of  inilitutioDS, 
but  from  the  vices  of  individuals.  In  onejenje  his 
argument  will  be  found  to  hcjuji ;  in  another^  »• 
gatory :  for  though  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  crimes  committed  by  Nero  proceeded  from 
the  depravity  of  his  charader,  yet  the  ^miumij 

of 
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-  of  committing  thofe  crimes^  and  perhaps  that  very  Mrs.  Mac* 
Suavity  of  fentiment  from  whence  they  proceeded^   ,  ^"^^' 
lay  in  the  vice  of  the  imperial  inftitution. 

With  the  fame  flow  of  eloquence,  and  the  fame 
fobciety,  Mr.  Burke  recommends  in  all  legiflators, 
chat  tardy  caution  which  fuffers  t\it  Jpirit  of  reform 
t$  evaporate  before  their  work  is  half-finiQied ; 
•*  for  the  evils  latent  in  the  moft  promifing  con- 
trivances,''  fays  Mn  Burke,  "  (hould  be  provided 
ibr  as  they  arife;  one  advantage  is  as  little  as 
poffibleto  be  facrificed  to  another;  for  thus  we 
compenfate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance,  we  are  en- 
abled to  unite  in  a  confident  whole,  the  various 
uomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are  found 
in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men." 

TYa%Jmely  imagined  theory  would  undoubtedly 
be  adopted  by  all  wife  and  good  legiilators,  did 
it  in  any  manner  fuit  with  the  nature  of  mankind, 
and  that  Uaven  di Jelfijhnefs  which  taints  every  prin- 
afk  of  human  conduA.  That  peifedt  knowledge 
of  human  a^airs  which  Mr.  Burke  conceives,  and 
juftly  conceives,  ought  to  be  infeparable  from  the 
office  of  legiilation,  will  convince  men,  that  when 
new  conftitutions  are  to  be  formed,  it  is  neceifary 
they  fliould,  in  their  formation,  be  regulated  in 
all  their  circumilances  by  thofe  principles  which 
the  legiflators  conceive  to  be  the  beft ;  for  if  any 
diing  which  may  be  thought  defeSive  is  left  for 
the  wifdom  of  future  legiilatoirs  to  correS^  the  con- 
(titution  muft  remain  deJeSive^  as  future  reformers 
will  find  their  difficulties  increafe,  inftead  of  being 

diminijhed. 
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Mrs. Mac-  dimhijbed^  by  time.  The  reafon  is  plain;  fiv 
^"^^^*  ,  that  which  conftitutcs  the  defers  in  all  govemmattb 
are  thofe  principles  in  them  which  fuppoit  i 
partial  intereft,  to  the  injury  of  a  public  Mr;  ttd 
the  preJcriptUn  of  time  with  the  politic  uft  offmm% 
has  been  found  an  irrefiftible  barrier  to  every  ioi* 
portant  part  of  reformatim  in  the  ordinary  couife 
of  things. 

The  French  legiflature^  in  order  to  ezting^ 
thofe  local  prejudices  and  provincial  jealoufal 
which  formerly  exifted  in  the  kitigdom  of  FnncCi 
arifing  from  the  different  laws  and  cuftoms  whidi 
took  place  when  the  independent  piinciptfiM 
were  annexed  to  the  crown ;  and  alfo  to  rouble 
the  rights  of  eledlion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  whiift 
it  fecured  to  the  citizens  at  large  this  invalqibk 
bleffing,  it  (hould  provide  for  the  public  tnuh 
quillity ;  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  di* 
viding  the  kingdom  into  eighty-one  departmeots. 
Each  of  thefe  departments  is  divided  into  fmalkr 
didridts^  called  communes;  and  thefe  again  into 
fmaller  diftricts,  called  cantons.  The  primary  lt> 
femblies  of  the  cantons  eleft  deputies  to  the  «h 
munesy  one  for  every  two  hundred  qualified  ioha« 
bitants.  The  communes  chofen  by  the  coMtm 
choofe  to  the  departments y  and  the  deputies  of  the 
departments  choofe  the  deputies  to  the  national  if' 
Jembly.  A  qualification  to  the  right  of  eledion  ia 
the  firfi:  inftance,  is  placed  at  the  low  rate  of  the 
price  of  three  days  labour;  the  qualificatioa  of 
being  eledtqd  into  the  commitne  is  the  amouoc  of 
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tea  days  labour;  and  that  of  being  eleAed  a  de-  Mrs.Mac* 
puty  to  the  national  ajfembljy  is  only  one  mark  of  .  ^^^^  , 
Elver. 

This  plan,  in  theory  at  leaft^  promifes  to  unite 
the  bigheft  degree  Qi  freedom  with  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  order :  it  extends  the  right  of  eledion  to 
fvery  man  who  is  not  a  pauper^  and  as  fuch^  by 
living  on  the  alms  of  fociety^  cannot  reafonably 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  its  political  privileges ;  and 
whilft  it  thus  encourages  induflry,  by  rendering  \t 
a  neceflary  quality  to  enjoy  thefe  privileges^  it  opens 
the  door  to  every  man  of  ability  to  obtain  the 
Ughefl  honours  of  his  country.  But  this  plan,  fo 
plaufible  at  leaft  in  its  appearance,  and  fo  exa^ly 
agreeing  with  the  rights  of  the  citizens  in  the  ftriff- 
^  Jiuji  of  the  word,  is  criticifed  by  Mr.  Burke 
ID  a  manner  hi^ly  unworthy  of  his  great  abilities, 
becaufe  he  defcends  to  the  arts  of  a  quibbling 
(bpbiftry.  He  accufes  the  legiilature  of  not  at- 
tending to  their  avowed  principles  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men,  in  refuftng  their  paupers  a  vote.  He 
aflcrts  that  the  right  of  election  granted  in  the 
firft  inftance,  is  no  privilege  at  all ;  and  he  fore- 
fees,  that  the  moft  fatal  dijfenftons  will  arife  from 
regulations  which  feemingly  tend  to  harmonize  every 
jarring  principle  in  the  flate,  to  fubdue  every 
prejudice  of  the  mind  hoflile  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  combine  all  its  affedions  in  the  character 
of  a  loyal  citizen. 

In  oppolition  to  Mr.  Burke's  accufation,  that 
the  legiilature,  in  the  qualifications  they  have  an* 
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iin.  Mac  nezed  to  the  rights  of  eleftion,  have  a£led  in  coii^ 
^^^* ,  tradiaion  to  their  avowed  principles  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men^  I  fhall,  without  (heltering  myfdf 
under  the  cover  of  a  pradical  ufe  (which  may  be 
ufed  to  juftify  every  mode  of  tyranny),  aflert,  tbt 
the  French  legillature  have,  in  thofe  qualificati(»l$i 
adhered  to  the  rights  of  men  In  the  Jhiffi^fa^, 
even  ias  they  exifl  in  their  abftralt  pertedJon  in  i 
ftate  of  nature:  for,  who  ever  conceived,  dat, 
in  a  (late  of  nature,  a  man  who  was  either  not  in* 
clined,  or  by  bodily  infirmity  not  able,  to  till  die 
ground,  had  a  right  to  the  fruits  prodticed  by  the 
labour  of  others  ?  In  this  cafe,  either  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  or  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  the  right  of  nuunte^ 
nance  depends  alone  on  the  laws  of  bumamty,  pro* 
ceeding  from  that  fympathy  which  the  benevoknt 
Author  of  our  being  has  for  the  iefi  purpofes  wovdi 
into  the  mental  conftitution  of  all  his  moral  area* 
tures.  But  thefe  laws  of  humanity  do  not  oblige 
men  to  yield  rights  with  the  donation  of  alms,  and 
to  put  thofe  whom  their  charity  has  relieved,  into 
a  fituation  of  forcing  from  them  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry.  It  is  on  the  bafis  of  indujiry  aIone»  the 
only  principle  which  exaftly  fquares  with  a  nadve 
right,  and  not  on  rent-rolls j  that  the  legiflature  has 
formed  the  rights  of  reprefentation ;  and  this  ob 
fuch  liberal  principles,  that  every  man  who  has 
aftivity  and  induftry,  may  qualify  himfelf,  as  to  the 
matter  of  property,  for  a  feat  in  the  legiflative  af- 
fembly.  As  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 
privileges  annexed  to  the  firft  and  fecond  fteps  io 
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the  gradatioDi  I  conceive  that  the  regular  degrees,  Mrs.  Mac- 
which  dire&ly  point  to  the  grand  privilege  of  .  *"|^^J 
chooling  the  reprefentatives,  whilft  they  totally 
I^event  confufiony  and  the  errors  of  a  blind  choice^ 
do  not,  in  atr^  refpedb,  render  nugatory  the  right 
of  its  more  abftraS  principle.  For  every  man  in 
the  canton  makes  bis  choice  of  a  deputy  whom  he 
chinks  qualified  by  merit  to  reprefent  him  in 
die  commune,  and  every  voter  in  the  commune 
has  aUb  bis  choice  of  a  deputy  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  department,  who  have  a  right  to  the  choice 
of  reprefentatives. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  made  it  a  point  to  objedt  to 
tvery  part  of  the  French  conftitution  as  it  now^ 
ftands,  and  to  every  adt  of  the  legillature  which 
refpeftsthis  conftitution,  I  muft  follow  him  through 
all  his  objeftions,  and  ftate  thofe  reafons  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  regulated  their  condud.  It 
is  true  that  a  fenate,  or  an  afTembly  of  men  who 
have  had  fome  controul  over  the  voice  of  the 
people,  fome  power  of  mitigating,  regulating,  or 
carrying  into  execution  their  laws,  has  always  had 
a  place  in  the  ancient  republics  :  but  Mr.  Burke 
himfelf  feems  to  allow,  that  they  are  not  ahfolutely 
neceflar)'  in  monarchies,  or  rather  in  any  govern- 
ment which  admits  of  aft  anding  permanent  cxtcutWc 
power.  It  is  true  they  appear  to  have  been  a  ne- 
ceflary  inftitution  in  the  ancieqt  republics;  yet 
hiftory  will  (hew  us,  that  their  tendency  has  ever 
been  boftile  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
often  ended  in  the  ruin  of  freedom.    To  the 

pride, 
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Mrs.  Mac-  pride ^  the  avarice^  and  corruptim  of  tke  Roottlj 

a  ^^^'  .  fenate,  was  undoubtedly  owing  the  fubverfioa  of] 
the  republic.  It  is,  I  think,  very  little  to  d« 
purpofe  of  enlightening  men's  minds  oq  the  fub- 
je&  of  modern  government^  to  quote  the  reflec*^ 
tions  of  ancient  authors^  or  draw  comparifoos 
from  ancient  times  which  were  totally  unacquaimed 
with  that  excellent  policy,  by  which  the  pcople^s 
power  is  reprefented,  and  brought  into  regular 
adion  through  the  means  of  deputation.     An  af- 

^  fembly  of  men  thus  appoinied,  feems  to  unite  ink 

all  the  energy  and  fitnefs  to  the  affairs  of  go?cm- 
'  ment  of  the  Roman  fenate,  in  its  moft  brilliant 
and  perfeft  flate,  without  the  latent  principles  of 
corruption  and  dejlruilion  which  lurked  in  this  iofti- 
tution. 

'7'.'  What  Liord  Bolingbroke  could  mean  I  knot 

f  *  not,  when  he  fays  that  he  prefers  a  monarchy  to 
^'      othej  goveritments ;  bccaufc  every  defcription  of 
a  r^ublic  can  be  better  engrafted  on  it,  than  aDj 
thing  of  a  monarchy  upon  the  republican  form; 
unlefs  he  refers  to  fuch  a  qualified  monarchy  as  is 
confined  to  the  mere  office  of  an  executive  governor, 
with  xhtftability  that  is  annexed  to  hereditary  ie- 
/cent;  for  fure  it  is  impojfible  to  engraft  a  demo- 
cracy on  any  other  defcription  of  monarchy.    If 
this  is  his  lordQiip's  meaning,  the  French  nso- 
narchy,  as  it  now  (lands,  will  be  found  to  agree 
perfeSlly  with  it ;  and  (hould  experience  prove  ic 
to  be  defeftive  for  the  want  of  fuch  a  member  as 
a  fenate,  the  defeft  mufl  be  fuppjied  with  all  thoTe 
I  cduikHS 
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iautious  preventatives  which  experience  can  alone  Mrs.  Mac. 
afford.  ^'''' 

The  limitations  of  power,  in  which  the  executive 
magiftrate  is  confined,  affords  Mr.  Burke  a  fubjedt 
for  the  exertion  of  all  the  powers  of  his  oratory. 
He  deplores  the  mortified  ftate  of  the  fallen  mo- 
narch ;  he  fees  nothing  but  weaknefs  in  the  go- 
vernment,  and  confufton  in  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire ;  firom  the  want  of  a  proper  influencing  power 
in  the  executive ^  and  that  cordiality  which  ought  to 
Jubfift  between  it  and  the  legiflative.  He  conceives, 
that  without  fuch  a  controuling  influence,  the  exe- 
cutive office  is  a  ilate  of  degradation^  to  which  no 
man  ofjpirit  would  fubmit.  And  if  the  prefent 
king  and  his  fucceffors  refpeft  their  true  glory, 
they  will  take  every  opportunity  which  time  may 
prefent,  of  fliaking  off  the  yoke  of  their  im- 
perious mafters,  and  refuming  their  former  in( 
pendence. 

To  thefe  animadverfions  of  Mr.  Burkejk  may 
be  obfcrved,  that  moft  of  the  limitations  ot  which 
he  complains,  are  either  infeparable  (roiti  the  fecurity 
of  the  democracy,  or  they  have  their  grounds  in  a 
jufl  policy  fuiting  itfelf  to  the  prefent  flate  of  things. 
It  is  neceffary  that  a  popular  legiflature  (hould  be 
informed,  through  other  channels  than  the  executive 
power  J  of  fuch  matters  as  may  import  that  body  to 
know:  it  is  neceflary  that  all  the  means  by  which 
a  perjonal  influence  may  be  eftabliflied  by  the  grant 
of  land  and  large  penfions^  fhould  be  taken  away; 
and  for  the  fame  rcafons  of  policy,  it  is  neceffary 
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Mrs.Mac.  that  thc  executive  power  Jbould  net  be  capable  d 
,  ^"1^^'  ,  deluding  the  imaginations  of  men,  by  creating  arti" 
ficial  diftinSlions  among  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Burke's  political  creed,  kings 
are  only  to  refpeS  thcje  who  ferve  their  ferfimal 
greatnejs ;   and  it  is  his  opinion,  that  the  fucceflbn 
to  the  throne  of  France  in  the  Bourbon  line,  nmfif 
unlefs  they  are  illiterate  men^  aft  on  a  principle  i&^i/r 
to  the  conftitution  which  they  are  /worn  to  prc- 
ferve.     It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Burke  obferves,  this  is 
nature ;  but  are  not  thofe  very  inclinaiiens,  fo  in- 
herent in  man,  the  grounds  for  that  jealoufy  which 
reflecting  patriots  entertain  of  all  perjons  veiled 
with  the  dangerous  gift  of  permanent  authority^ 
And  unlefs  the  prefent  monarch  of  France,  and 
^      his  fucceflfors,  fliall  conceive  very  different  ideas  ^ 
J^L   glory  than  they  will  learn  from  Mr.  Burke ;.  unleis 
^^BiJ|ey  (hall  conceive  that  the  executing  an  office 
^^ faith  fully  ^  reflefts  more  hongur  upon  them  than  any 
increase  of  perfonal  greatnefs  they  can  gain  by 
treachery ;  there  is  very  little  probability  that  they 
will  obtain  from  a  popular  legiflature,  that  en- 
largement of  power  *  which  may  reafonably  be 
given  when  circumftances  fhall  cojtvince  the  public 
mind  that  there  arc  no  grounds  for  jealoufy. 

Mr.  Burke  extends  his  comniiferation^  not  only  to 
the  perfon  of  the  king  and  his  royal  iflTue,  but  fW» 
to  the  minifters  of  the  crown  in  their  civil  capacity^ 
In  this  commiferation,  he  reprobates  a  principle 

*  Such  as  the  full  excrclfc  of  the  veto. 

which 
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Which  is  held  out  to  the  people  of  Gi*eat  Britain  as  Mrs.Mac 
the.  grand  ^tf//<3^/«^  of  their  liberties,  I  mean  the  >  ^"^^^' 
principle  of  rcfponfibilityi  though  the  reprobation 
Ss  indeed  qualified  by  a  diftindtion  of  aliive  and 
zi^lous  fervice,  and  the  reftraint  of  crimes*  But 
it  is  a  diftinftion  which  I  cannot  well  underfland ; 
for  if  refponfibility  does  not  go  to  every  part  of  a 
minifter's  conduct,  in  which  he  a£ts  without  due 
authority,  it  is  indeed  a  very  flight  conditutional 
barrier  againft  the  vices  of  adminiftration,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  allowed  among  the  prerogatives  of 
our  kings,  that  they  may  choofe  their  own  fervanis, 
and  retain  them  in  their  office  at  pleafure :  but 
will  any  minifter  who  ferves  fuch  a  king  (fays 
Mr.  Burke,  when  fpeaking  of  the  prefent  king 
of  France)  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  re- 
fped:,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of  thofe  whom  but 

■ 

the  other  day  in  his  name  they  had  committed  td 
the  Baftile  ?  Will  they  obey  the  orders  of  thofe 
whom,  whilft  they  were  exercifing  deJpotU  jujlice 
upon  them,  they  conceived  they  were  treating 
with  lerdiyj  and  for  whom,  in  Sipriforty  they  thought 
they  had  provided  an  a/ylttm. 

This  is  faying  very  little^  either  for  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  minifters,  or  for  the/pirit  and  principles 
bf  the  ancient  government.  Nor  can  I  fee  that 
thefe  gentlemen  have  any  reafrnable  complaints 
to  make  againft  the  conduft  of  the  French  legif- 
lature*  It  is  true  they  are  denied  a  feat  amongft 
them;  but  this  exception  is  not  made  on  any 
frr^M/ ground :  they  do  not  except  againft  the 

L 1  a  abilities 
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Mrs. Mac-  abilities  of  thefe  gentlemen,  or  their  honeftyas 
^"^^^'  .  individuals ;  but  they  will  not  permit  either  a 
real  J  or  a  fuppofed  influence,  to  control  their  owa 
aftions.  They  will  not  permit  that  the  fanftuary 
in  which  the  majefty  of  the  people  of  France  re- 
fides,  (hould  be  polluted  or  impeached  by  znyfiff- 
picion  of  corruption  y  and  they  will  not  endanger  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  by  giving  ahjolute power 
any  motive^  which  in  the  event  of  things  may 
poflibly  tend  to  an  ahuje  oi  truft. 

The  opinion  which  Mr.  Burke  endeavours  to 
eftablirti  in  his  elaborate  Refledions  on  the  French 
Revolution,  is  the  incompatibility  of  a  truly  popular 
government  with   the  human  conflJtution :   and 
the  fubjeft  which   affords  him    the  mod  ample 
fcope  for  the  difplay  of  his  argumentative  powers, 
is  found  in  the  inveftment  of  that  military  force 
which  is  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  all  governments; 
for  if  that  force  is  trufted  to  the  people  at  large, 
they  may  be  tempted  to  aft  in  their  natural  capa- 
city, and,  by  deftroying  or  weakening  th,e  energy 
of  thofe  organs  by  which  regular  councils  are  held 
and  enforced,  induce  a  ftate  of  anarchy.     And  if 
the  fupport  of  the  government  is  made  to  fubfift 
in  a  regular  {landing  difciplined  body,  under  the 
control  of  an  individual,  that  individual  will  be- 
come the  mafter  of  the  people j  and  violate  the  go- 
vernment he  was  appointed  to  defend. 

Either  the  eftablifliment  or  the  overthrpw  of 

an  opinion  fo  fatal  to  the  proud  hopes  of  man, 

muft  be  left  to  time  and  experience ;  for  I  am 

7  fony 
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fbrry  to  fay,  that  we  have  no  notices  on  which  we  Mrs.Mao* 
can  attempt  the  conftruftion  of  an  oppofite  argu-  t  ^^^^\ 
ment.  We  cannot  venture  to  eftablifti  an  opinion 
on  the  ftate  of  a  country  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  convulfive  ftruggles  which  every  important  re- 
volution muft  occafion.  We  can  gain  no  light 
from  hiftory ;  for  hiftory  furnifties  no  example  of 
any  government  in  a  large  empire,  which,  in  the 
ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word,  has  fecured  to  the  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  Some  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
have  hitherto  failed,  through  the  treachery  of  leaders, 
or  by  the  rajb  folly  of  the  multitude.  But  though 
thefe  circumftances  will  prevent  cautious  perfons 
from  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  what  may  be  the 
event  of  things,  yet  they  do  not  fo  benigbt  the  un- 
derftandirtg  as  to  deprive  the  mind  of  hope. 
They  do  not  prevent  it  from  feeing  that  the  prefent 
complexion  of  things  in  France  has  fomething  of 
a  different  afpeft  from  what  hiftory,  or  the  ftate 
of  other  countries,  prefents  to  our  view.  Inftead  of 
that  barbarous  ignorance,  or  that  depravity  of  prin- 
€iple,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  other  European  ftates, 
and  which  might  reafonably  prevent  the  patriot 
from  beftowing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  the  full 
boon  of  liberty,  we  fee  a  people  jJrw  and  united  in 
their  efforts  to  fupport  their  rights,  yet  obedient  * 
to  the  dictates  of  that  government  which  they  have 
appointed  to  defend  them. 

*  Mr.  Burke  acknowledges  this  obedience,  and  calls  it  fana^' 
ticifint 
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Mrs.  Mac-  Frool  whal  can  this  difference  whkh  fubfifts  bc- 

^^^y*  i  iween  the  French  nation  and  other  focietiea  irife, 

but  in  a  more  general  difiiifion  of  kmwleJge,  and 

in  a  principle  of  adion  which  confults  the  fmUu 

good,  as  well  as  the  gratifications  of  /eif?  Jt  is 

the  bufinefs  of  knowledge  to  teach  men  iheir  umI 

interefis ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  fo  fer  prevail 

over  that  rnift  which  inordinate  affedtiona  caft  OYcr 

the  mind,  as  to  enable  the  French   mtinicipalitics 

to  fee,  that  if  they  fo  far  abufe  the  power  with 

which  they  have  been  invefted  for  the  defence  of 

their  rights,  as  to  gratify  a  private  paffion  at  the 

ex  pence  of  the  public  peace,  they  will  induce  a 

necejfuy  which  will  lead  to  their  utter  deflrudion. 

]t  is  xo  be  hoped  alfo,  that  a  true  fenfe  of  intercft 

will  enable  the  enemy  to  perceive,  that  the  am- 

ment  they  fling  cff  the  cha/raSer  of  the  ctttzen^  W 

ajfume  a  controling  power  over  their  eoumtry,  from 

that  moment  they  become  individually  Jlaves ;  for 

the  very  circumftance  in  their  condition  by  which 

this  power  mud  fublift,  is  a  difcipline  infeparable 

from  \ht  ftri£left  Jubordinationj  and  which  in  aU  re- 

fpeds  mull    militate  againft    their    civil  rights. 

When  the  Roman  army  was  in  the  very  hei^ 

of  their  power ;  when  it  was  enabled  to  dcpofe 

and  murder  emperors,  and  raife  private  men  to 

the  imperial  throne ;  when  they  were  enabled  to 

ravage  the  empire  at  their  pleafure,  and  exaft 

largelfes  from  its  fpoils;  they  were,  in  an  /«fi- 

vidual  capacity,  the  greateft  of  flaves. 

The  patriot  Frenchman  has  a  profpeiSl  of  hope 

whidi 
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which  never  yet  offered  itfelf  to  the  view  of  fo-  Mrs.  Mac 
ciety,  and  that  is  in  the  difintereftednejs  of  thofe  ,  ^"^^y* 
councils  to  which  he  has  confided  his  right.  The 
republican  parliament  of  England,  by  their  inordi- 
nate  thirft  after  public  offices,  and  by  ufing  their 
power  to  their  own  emolument^  gave  too  much  room 
for  the  fufpicions  of  a  divided  people  to  aft  in 
their  disfavour;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  interefts  of  felf  have  been  obferved  to  aft 
as  much  in  popular  councils,  as  in  courts.  But  the 
French  legiflature  have  fet,  in  this  point,  an  ex- 
ample unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  To  a 
hid  and  enterprifmg  fpirit,  they  have  united  a  dif- 
intereftednefi  of  principle,  which  has  deprived  their 
enemies  of  every  means  of  oppofition,  but  vain 

^declamation,  groundlejs  accuGition,  and  impotent 
hope.  Lx>ng  may  they  continue  the  admiration 
of  the  world  in  thefe  important  particulars !  Long 
may  they  thus  continue  to  aggrandife  the  charafter 
of  man  !  And  long  may  they  continue  to  deferve 
a  monument  of  efteem  on  the  minds  of  their  fpecies, 
which  neither  time  nor  accident^  nor  adverfe  fortune ^ 

Jhall  be  able  to  efface  ! 
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SIR    BROOKE    BOOTHBr. 

Letter  to 

Mr.Burkc.  FT^HE  abolition  of  hereditary  titles  of  honour, 
\^  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  mere  wanton 
difplay  of  democratic  envy  or  ill  humour,  had  its 
peculiar  neceffity  in  the  peculiar  conflitution  of 
the  body  of  nobility  in  France ;  differing  in  tote 
from  any  thing  like  what  we  know  of  here.  That 
perfonal  diftinftions  fhould  be  hereditary  at  all,  is 
perhaps  not  very  advantageous  to  public  virtue  any 
where ;  perhaps  they  ought  to  be  referved  as  the 
perfonal  reward  of  public  fervices :  but  however 
this  may  be,  when  they  reprefent  no  refpcftabk 
public  charader  like  the  judicial  or  legifladve 
peerage  of  thefe  countries ;  when  they  fervc  {(X 
nothing  but  to  feparate  the  nation  into  the  two 
foolifli  and  unnatural  clafles  of  gentilhomme  and 
roturier  (a  divifion  which  our  language  has  not  even 
terms  to  defcribe),  they  are  then  not  only  barren 
of  any  good,  but  very  mifchievoufly  prolific  in 
evil.  The  refources  of  honeft  induftry  or  inge- 
nious invention  were  forbidden  even  to  the  moft 
beggarly  bube^-auy  fo  that  the  numerous  poor  nobi* 
lity  were  really  little  better  thany^//i  of  the  crown, 
fhut  up  and  ranged  in  garrifons  and  citadels,  al- 
ways ready  to  be  employed  againft  the  people; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roturier  by  no  merit 
however  great  and  ufeful  could  ever  be  received 
into  the  other  clafs.     It  is  not  I  think  poflTible  to 
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onceive  a  partition  more  unfavourable  to  liberty  Sir  Brooke 
nd  all  virtuous  exertion  !  In  vain  might  you  have  ^ 
Dught  for  a  citizen  in  either  of  thefe  dafles ;  and 
le  operation  of  this  unhappy  divifion  accounts  for 
iiat  miferable  fpirit  of  uniformity  and  imitauon  fo 
:riking  in  France  to  the  ilighteft  obferver.  Much 
lore  indeed  might  be  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  which 
muft  content  myfelf  thus  barely  to  indicate. 
How  far  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the  leaders  of 
he  French  revolution  will  be  able  to  proceed  to- 
wards forming  the  beft  poffible  government,  time 
lone  can  (hew.     All  political  power  confifts  of  an 
^regate  fum  of  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of 
he  pcrfons  over  whom  it  is  exercifed.     In  a  juft 
jid  equitable  government,  no  more  liberty  will  be 
aken  from  the  individual,  than  is  neceflary  to  form 
n  segregate  of  power  fufficient  to  proteftthe  whole 
gainft  each,  and  each  againfl  the  other.     The  bed 
pvernment  therefore  is  that,  under  what  denomi- 
lation  foever,  where  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  liberty 
s  exchanged  for  the  greateft  quantity  of  proteftion. 
rhefe  legiflators  are  cenainly  called  to  a  mod  ar- 
luous  taik.     They  have  not  only  the  paffions  and 
nterefts  of  their  adverfe  parties,  but,  what  is  much 
nore  dangerous,  their  own  to  contend  with.  Power 
s  the  ftrongeft  of  all  tefts  of  human  virtue,  an  or- 
leal  almoft  too  fevere  for  the  infirmity  of  our  na- 
:urc.     During  the  formation  of  a  new  conftitution, 
i  diftatorial  power  muft  however  of  necefllty  be 
ifTumed  by  the  lawgivers ;  and  happilv  we  are  not 
without  examples  of  fuch  trufts  faithfully  exercifed 

for 
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Sir  Brooke  ^^^  ^^^  purpofes  of  their  inftitudon,  and  then  ic- 
Boothby.  ^  ftored  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Let  us  diea 
hope  for  the  befl.  If  avarice  and  ambition  m 
ftrong  motives,  the  love  of  glory  in  generous  minds 
is  ftill  ftronger ;  and  furely  no  fet  of  men  in  dr 
annals  of  the  world  had  even  a  brighter  proQpeft  of 
being  confecrated  to  the  eternal  admiradon  and 
gratitude  of  pofterity,  than  thefe  men  have,  if  Acy 
fliould  complete  what  they  have  fo  glorioiiily  begun. 
But,  alas  !  with  the  Gothic  feudalifm  of  France, 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  honour  and  Im- 
manity  have  paffed  away  from  among  men  ^ ;  and 
Europe  is  on  the  point  of  being  once  more  om- 
{hadowed  with  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity !  Men  will  become  illiberal,  by  becomiif 
free  !  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  will  put  a  final  flop 
to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  !  Learning  will  not 
furvive  the  lofs  of  its  fyndics  and  licenfers,  its  im- 
primateurs,  privileges,  and  approbadons  !  Honour 
muft  perifh,  by  extending  its  influence  overamulti* 
tude  of  pcrfons  hitherto  excluded  from  its  jurit 
diftion  !  Humanity  itfelf  will  be  driven  like  ano- 
ther Aftrsea  from  the  earth,  by  fubflitudi^  the 
foft  gradations  of  unfelt  dependencies  to  thofe  vio- 
lent and  hoftile  diftinftions  which  fever  the  com- 
monwealth in  twain ;  where  one  half  fears  and  hatesi 
and  the  other  haics  and  defpifcs  !  Farewel  that 
tender  and  ever  wakeful  pro\idence  of  government 
which  fuffered  no  rafli  word  or  extravagant  thought 
to  efcapc   its   vigilance  !    That  (alutary  coercion 

*  Page  113,  114. 

4  which 
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which  filcntly  difpofed  of  a  dangerous  fubjeft  with-  Sir  Brooke 
out  fcandal  or  alarm !  That  beautiful  inequality  of  °^  ^' 
conditions  which,  by  dividing  men  into  diftinft  ancj 
impaf&ble  orders  of  beings,  taught  them  to  love  as 
brethren !  That  convenient  and  levelling  politenefs 
which  makes  vice  amiable  and  virtue  unneceflary  ! 
Farcwel  for  ever  thofe  warm  and  foftering  beams  of 
arbitrary  power,  alone  favourable  to  genius  and 
courage,  to  great  conceptions  and  great  achieve- 
ments !  It  was  under  your  benign  and  genial  in- 
fluence, not  in  the  chilly  atmofphere  of  a  republic, 
that  thofe  miracles  of  valour  and  art  were  performed 
and  produced,  which  have  ferved  as  models  to 
all  fucceeding  ages,  and  which  flill  continue  to 
aftonifh  the  mind  with  the  vafl  fuperiority  of  their 
inioiitable  excellence  !  I  confefs  to  you.  Sir,  the 
little  knowledge  and  experience  I  have,  might  have 
led  me  to  conclude  dire6Uy  the  contrary  of  all  this. 
I  (hould  have  been  apt  to  think  truth  and  fincerity 
and  honefty  and  benevolence  fufficiently  lovely  in 
the  fimplicity  of  their  nature,  without  that  prodi- 
gality of  ornament  and  adfcititious  decoration  which 
you  (eem  to  confider  as  fo  eflential  to  them.  Rich 
robes  and  coftly  jewels  I  fhould  have  thought  might 
be  employed  .with  advant^  to  conceal  the  ugli- 
nefs  of  the  fmoaky  image  of  Loretto,  but  could 
,  add  no  new  grace  to  the  Florentine  Venus  or  the 
Roman  Apolb.  * 

In  your  view  of  France  you  feem  to  have  been 
(b  awe- Aruck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  and 
fo  enamouied  of  the  rifing  beauties  of  the  dauphi- 

nefs^ 
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Sir  Brooke  ncfs,  that  you  had  no  attention  left  to  Seftow  upon 
c  ^ ^' '  the  people.  If  at  your  return  from  Veriaillcs  you 
had  looked  into  the  Mome^  where  the  bodies  of 
thofe  unfortunate  wretches  whofe  miferics  had 
drawn  them  to  feek  the  laft  refuge  from  defpair 
were  daily  expofed  in  frightful  numbers ;  iJF  you 
had  followed  the  peafant  or  the  artizan  to  his  liranty 
meal  on  a  morfel  of  black  unfavoury  bread,  fuch 
fpeftacles  would  not  have  been  loft  upon  a  heart 
like  yours.  They  would  furdy  have  abated  fomc- 
thing  of  your  partial  regard  for  the  deftrudivc 
fplendour  of  a  court,  or  the  redundant  and  invi- 
dious wealth  of  a  lazy  and  luxurious  priefthood. 

Among  the  inftitutions  to  be  fundamentally  re- 
formed or  utterly  done  away  before  any  fyftem  of 
liberty  could  be  eftabliftied  in  France,  the  papal 
hierarchy  ftood  prominent ;  and  this  is  the  infti- 
tution  whofe  defalcation  and  reform  you  feem  moft 
feelingly  to  deplore. — 

No  man,  or  body  of  men,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  can  affume  the  power  of  governing,  or 
forcing  the  belief,  the  thoughts,  the  reafon  of  others, 
without  the  moft  impious  and  foolilh  arrogance 
of  the  power  of  God.  Religion,  as  a  rule  of  feiih 
by  which  we  are  to  be  faved  or  condeqined  in  ano- 
ther life,  muft  be  the  exclufive  private  concern  of  the 
individual,  in  which  every  man  has  an  indifputable 
right  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own  reafon,  and  to 
rejeft  all  authority  founded  on  the  reafon  of  others. 
Law  is  a  rule  of  aftion  only,  and  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  men.     Thofe  who 

denounce 
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denounce  to  us  eternal  damnation  as  the  confe-  sir  Brooke 

r  •       /•  •  1  J    ^i_  1 J   r  Booihbv. 

quence  of  error  in  faith,  and  then  would  torce  us 
to  hazard  our  immortal  fouls  upon  their  judgments 
who  have  no  concern  in  the  matter,  contrary  to  our 
reafon  who  have  fo  deep  zxy  interefl  in  it,  are  the 
mod  execrable  of  all  tyrants.  All  temporal  power 
in  the  church  is  of  mere  human  invention,  and 
amenable  to  human  controuL  Chrift  has  exprefsly 
declared  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If 
the  apoftles  were  obeyed,  it  was  from  reverence  of 
their  virtues,  and  not  from  any  obligation ;  they 
received  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  brethren,  but 
they  laid  no  claim  to  a  tenth  (hare  in  every  man's 
pofleflions  or  the  produce  of  his  induftry.  Excom* 
munication  was  no  more  at  firft,  as  the  word  im- 
ports, than  expulfion  from  a  club  or  fociety ;  and 
bilhops  only  men  of  the  wifer  and  difcreeter  fort, 
chofen  by  the  brotherhood  to  prefide  over  their 
ceremonies  and  to  inftruft  the  ignorant,  to  whom 
all  fubmiffion  was  entirely  voluntary.  In  procefs 
of  time  this  fociety  became  fufficiendy  ftrong 
to  (et  all  civil  governments  at  defiance  j  and  then 
that  fatal  confederacy  between  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  took  place,  under  which  mankind  has 
groaned  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years.  By  this 
contract  for  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  men,  the  mind 
is  firft  to  be  enflaved,  and  then  the  body  delivered 
over  to  the  fecular  arm,  with  its  aftive  principle, 
the  fpring  of  all  its  virtues  and  Acuities,  bound  up 
in  chains.  From  this  complicated  tyranny  even 
death  itfelf  is  no  refuge.    Its  power  extends  into 
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Sir  Brooke  the  kingdom  of  ^arknefs ;  the  miferable  tnoruil  «bo 
4  .  ^'  ^  has  not  obeyed  its  ordinances  here,  who  docs  not 
go  to  the  grave  clothed  in  the  Jan  kfnito  of  didr 
inquiiition,  and  carry  in  his  hand  the  paflport  of 
iibfoludon,  is  handed  over  to  the  agents  of  die 
hierarchy  in  another  world ;  to  the  difciplioe  of 
eternal  torment. 

Hierarchy,  confidered  as  a  religious  inftitutioD^ 
is  contrary  to  the  plain  precepts  of  Chrift,  and  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Chriftian  religioiu  As  i 
civil  inilitution,  where  it  has  been  moft  modified 
and  reformed,  it  is  at  beft  an  unneceflary  burtfaoi 
upon  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  a  dead  we^ 
in  the  preponderating  fcale  of  power.  In  ditf 
country  it  is  perhaps  one  of  thole  evils  faodificd 
by  time,  which  it  may  be  more  fafe  to  endure  liiaa 
to  remove ;  but  ftill  calling  loudly  for  reform.  The 
ecclefiaftical  courts  are  a  cryii^  oppreffion.  Tbe 
miferable  and  inadequate  provifion  made  for  the 
major  part  of  the  parochial  clergy,  is  alfo  a  ferious 
grievance.  In  the  place  where  1  live,  the  rtfpeft- 
able  clergyman,  with  a  numerous  family,  does  the 
duty  of  a  moft  extenfive  parifli  for  fixty  pounds  a 
year ;  while,  from  the  fame  parifh,  the  dean  of 
Lincoln  receives  a  thoufand  per  annum  for  doing 
nothing  at  all*.     The  conftitution  of  the  p^pal 

hierarchy 

*  One  of  the  greateft  and  wi&d  men  this  country  ever  pi9> 
duced,  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  reform  thefe  and  other  ibitiei 
150  years  ago.  To  thofe  who  aflcrt  it  to  be  **  agaioft  good  po» 
«  licy  to  innovate  any  thing  in  church**  matters,  he  feyi  j  "TTw 
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hierarchy  in  France  bore  a  ftrong  analogy  to  that  sir  Brooke 
of  her  civil  ftate  -,  it  exhibited  the  two  extremes  v    ^   ^^'.. 
without  the  intermediate  parts.     The  prelates  w^ere 
jich  luxurious  lords,  and  the  country  parfons  rude 
and  needy  peafants.     And  can  you,  Sir,  ferioully 
maintain  diat  religion  is  likely  to  fufFer  by  tranf- 
ferring  its  miniftry  from  fuch  hands  into  thofe  of  a 
fober  well  regulated  parochial  clergy  ?  The  religion 
of  Chrift  is  peculiarly  the  religion  of  the  poor  and 
diftrefled ;  his  miflion  more  efpecially  regards  the 
meek  and  lowly.     The  mild  fpirit  of  charity  and 
love,  the  fublime  and  fimplc  morality,  the  endear- 
ing and  confolatory  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel,  will 
not  lofe  dieir  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  becaufe 

^*  objc£Uon  is  exccllendy  anfwered  by  the  prophet :  Stand  upon 
**  the  M  ways ;  anJ  cortfider  which  is  the  right  or  true  way^  and 
•*  'walk  thereirim"  He  does  not  fay,  Stand  upon  the  old  ways^  and 
•*  *tvalk  therein  :  for  with  all  wife  and  moderate  perfons,  cuftom 
*^  and  ufage  are  indeed  of  reverence  fufHcient  to  caufe  a  (land,  and 
^^  to  make  them  look  about  them ;  but  no  warrant  to  guide  and 
**  coodud  them,  fo  as  to  be  a  jufl  ground  of  deliberation^  but  not 
**  of  direfUon :  and  who  knows  not  that  time  is  truly  compared  to 
••  a  ftream  which  carries  down  frefh  and  pure  water  into  that  dead 
•*  fca  of  corruption  furroUnding  all  human  adUoiis  ?  Therefore  if 
••  men  fhaU  not,  by  their  induftry,  virtue  and  policy,  as  it  were 
•*  with  the  oar,  row  againft  the  ftream  and  bent  of  time,  all  inflitu- 
•*  tions  and  ordinances,  be  they  ever  fo  pure,  will  corrupt  and  de* 
•*  generate.  And  I  would  alk  why  the  civil Jlate  fhould  be  purged 
*•  and  reftorcd  by  good  and  wholefome  laws  made  every  fcflion  of 
**  parliament,  deviling  remedies  as  faft  as  time  breeds  mifchief, 
^*  and  yet  the  ecclefidftical Jlate  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time, 
•<  and  receive  no  alteration  at  all  ?"  Lord  Bacon'$  Philof.  Works, 
<^to.  p»  308. 

inflead 
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Sir  Brooke  inftead  of  popcs  and  cardinals,  and  archbUhop 
and  deans  and  canons,  they  are  delivered  to  thcmbf 
plain  paftors,  their  own  chofen  and  immedkie 
guides.  The  power  and  authority  of  thefe  teadien 
will  be  preferved  by  the  fame  means  by  which  dK 
voluntary  fubmiffion  of  free  confcienccs  was  at  M 
obtained  by  the  apoftles,  *^  •  by  wifdom,  humility, 
'*  clearnefs  of  doftrine,  and  fincerity  of  converGk 
"  tion,  and  not  by  fuppreflion  of  the  natuni 
**  fciences  and  of  the  morality  of  natural  reafon, 
"  nor  by  obfcure  language,  nor  by  arrogadng 
"  to  themfelves  more  knowledge  than  they  on 
"  make  appear,  nor  by  pious  frauds,  nor  by  fod 
**  other  faults  as  in  the  paftors  of  God's  church  iic 
not  only  faults  but  alfo  fcandals,  apt  to  make 
men  ftumble  one  time  or  other  upon  the  fup- 
"  preffion  of  their  authority.'* 

Men  have  in  different  periods  refiftcd  fpiritual 
as  well  as  civil  tyranny,  in  various  degrees,  and  widi 
various  fuccefs.  The  good  fenfe  and  high  fpirit  of 
this  country  call  off  the  bonds  of  Rome  at  the  firft 
dawn  of  reafon ; 


•Then  might  you  fee 


cc 


Cowls*,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  toft 
And  fluttered  into  rags  ;  then  relicks,  heads, 
Indulgences,  difpcnfes,  pardons,  bulls. 
The  fport  of  winds. 

The  political  part  of  the  church  government  has, 

♦  Hobbes. 

I  fuppofei 
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ifuppofe  been  wholly  diflblved  by  the  late  reforma*  sir  Brooke 
tion  in  France,  and  this  was  certainly  the  moft  \_X^^^ 
prefling  objedt  of  a  political  revolution^ 

How  much  of  the  trumpery  of  the  church  of 
Rome  has  been  fuffered  to  remain  I  do  not  know, 
nor  is  it  I  think  of  much  confequence.  As  foon  as 
men  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  reafon, 
ihefe  wretched  inventions  of  ignorance  and  folly 
will  be  prefently  neglefted  and  forgotten.  With 
the  temporal  power,  the  fpiritual  jurifdiftion,  the 
vain  and  fenfelefs  theology  of  Rome  will  alfo  pafs 
away.  The  miferable  diftinftions  and  fubdeties  of 
the  fchools,  their  abftrad:  eflences  and  fubftantial 
forms,  their  explanation  of  the  incomprehenfible 
myfteries  of  religioi)  by  the  incomprehenfible  mcta- 
phyfics  of  the  peripatetics^  will  ceafe  to  refound 
from  the  benches  of  the  Sor bonne,  and  reft  for 
ever  confined  to  the  learned  duft  of  its  libraries. 

You  fay,  "  that  a  vaft  majority  of  not  the  leaft 
•*  learned  and  refleding  men  of  this  kingdom,'* 
totally  difapprove  and  abhor  the  whole  foundation 
and  proceedings  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  In 
the  retirement  in  which  I  live,  I  have  die  good  for- 
tune fometimes  to  converfe  with  perfons  defer ving 
at  leaft  of  this  defcription  (for  they  are  not  all  con- 
fined to  courts  and  capitals),  and  the  refult  of  my 
obfervadon  has  been  very  different  indeed  from  that 
of  yours.  Thcfe  perfons  have  appeared  to  me  to 
confider  the  grounds  and  motives  of  this  revolution 
as  perfedUy  legitimate ;  to  have  tried  it  upon  the 
principles  of  our  own  revered  Revolution,  and  to 

M  m  have 
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Sir  Brooke  havc  found  in  their  verdift  that  the  conftitution  of 
^P^^^^y- ,  France  bad  been  longjubvertedy  the  original  contraB  be- 
tween king  and  people  long  broken^  and  xhtfundamenisl 
laws  long  violated.  Far  from  confiderii^  the  nafcent 
liberties  of  France  with  envy  or  averfion,  they 
feemed  to  look  forward  widi  a  warm  and  Uvdy 
hope  to  the  final  eflablifhment  of  civil  and  reli^ous 
freedom  in  that  great  nation ;  perhaps  to  have  ex- 
tended their  views  into  the  beautiful  perfpeftivc  of 
general  liberty  and  general  toleration.  Upon  the 
wifdom  or  expediency  of  the  afts  of  the  nationil 
aOembly  they  have  not  indeed  appeared  fo  ready 
to  decide;  they  have  thought  it  more  decent  and 
refpedlful  to  fufpend  their  judgment  till  the  final 
hearing  of  the  caufe  ;  to  leave  to  the  perfons  imme- 
diately concerned  the  man^ement  of  their  own  af- 
&rs,  and  the  confideration  of  their  own  interefby 
and  not  to  give  extrajudicial  opinions  pendente  Utt 
in  a  fuit  in  which  they  are  neither  plaintiff  nor 
defendant,  nor  advocate  nor  judge. 


il/r. 
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Mr.    CA  P  E  L     L  0  F  F  T. 

I  PROCEED  to  fay  a  litde  on  that  part  of  Mn     Remaiict 
'  ^  *  on  the  Let* 

Burke's  Letter,  which  concerns  the  meafures  tcr  of  the 

RightHon. 

relative  to  the  new  constitution  of  France  :  Edmund 

Kurke 

in  order  to  judge,  in  fome  d^ee^  how  far  the 
means  purfued,  the  principles  adopted,  the  fyflem 
introduced,  have  compeniated  for  the  adual  or 
probable  confequences  of  the  confli£t  between 
public  and  partial  interefts. 

I  (hall  not  attempt  to  afcertain  the  d^ee  of  ac- 
curacy in  his  iketch  of  the  national  assembly. 
I  fufpedt  it  muft  be  confiderably  caricatured ; — ^not 
intentionally,  but  under  the  unperceived  bias  of 
prepofleflions.  I  fufped  it,  firom  their  popularity 
for  fo  many  and  fuch  trying  months ;  their  (lability 
tgainft  the  ariftocratic  party  ;  their  difintereflednefs 
and  fortitude,  manife(led,  I  think,  in  feveral  im- 
portant inflances.  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  difcufs 
the  queftion  of  their  finance.  I  (hall  only  fay,  that 
in  all  great  changes  the  fetdement  of  finance  muft 
owe  much  to  time,  as  well  as  to  diligence,  induftry, 
and  integrity.  It  was  fo  in  America.  And  a  gcn- 
deman  has  informed  me,  that  in  1696,  the  notes 
of  the  BANK  of  England  were  fo  far  from  having 
cflablifticd  their  credit,  that  they  pafled  at  a  dif- 
count.  The  anfwer  of  Tbcmiftocles  his  a  pertinence 
to  this  fubjeft,  when  confulted  by  a  man  who 
wilhed  his  opinion  concerning  propofals  of  marriage 

M  m  2  to 
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Mr.  Capei  to  his  daughter :  Better  a  man  of  merit  witbout  «^ 
ney^  than  of  money  without  merit.  A  good  conftitu- 
tion  will  find  finance ;  but  finance  will  not  find,  or 
fupply  the  want  of  a  conftitution. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  a  fubordinate  na- 
ture, and  of  local  confideration,  which  I  leave  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  that  country :  as  I  do  the 
more  full  and  circumflantiated  explanation  of  the 
ftate  of  France  previous  to  the  revolutiok, 
their  condqft  at  the  time,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  people  and  government- 

I  (hall  obferve,  briefly,  on  fomc  particulars  re- 
fpeftingthe  constitution  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  national  assExMBly,  and  which  ftruck 
me  as  the  events  were  made  known,  before  I  could 
be  apprifed  of  their  effeft  on  the  mind  of  any  other 
perfon. 

Though  I  acknowledge  that  the  revoIuttM  itfclf 
was  beft  conducled,  and  perhaps  could  only  have 
been  accomplilhed  by  a  ftngle  affembly^  I  thought, 
and  the  opinion  continues}  that  for  a  permanent 
form  of  government,  2ijenate  would  have  been  highly 
expedient  as  a  check  on  precipitate  decifions,  tem- 
porary influences  of  faftion,  and  the  mifchief  of 
more  fixed  cabals,  derived  from  a  conformity  of 
partial  interefls.  A  leaven  of  this  kind  in  a  fingle 
legiflative  aflimbly,  is  in  danger  of  afting  fecretly 
until  it  corrupt  the  mafs,  before  the  danger 
has  excited  any  competent  degree  of  alarm.  Mr. 
Burke,  probably,  does  not  hold  the  fame  views 
which  would  flrike  me  relative  to  the  appointment 

and 
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and  duration  of  this  Jenate.    Hereditary,  I  think,   Mr.  Capcl 
it  (hould  not  have  been  :  nor  even  for  life,  but  for        ®  ^' 
a  fixed  and  moderate  period. 

I  almoft  liked  as  little  as  I  find  Mr.  Burke  does 
the  circuitous  mode  of  the  choice  of  reprefentatives. 
To  maintain  the  fpirit,  and  to  anfwer  the  defign  of 
cleclion,  the  relation,  I  think,  ought  to  be  imme- 
diate between  the  conftituent  and  the  eleftor.  Mn 
Burke  has  given  one  of  the  moft  eflential  reafons 
for  this  fo  well,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  ftated 
more  clearly,  or  with  greater  ftrength.  And  farther, 
to  all  complexity  in  a  political  fyftem,  efpecially  in 
the  popular  part  of  it,  if  it  were  leis  liable  to  direft 
exception,  it  is  fufficient  againft  it  if  it  be  unnecef^ 
fary.  It  will  be  the  fooner  out  of  order :  and  the 
difturbing  caufe  will  be  lefs  eafily  traced,  and  the 
confequent  mifchiefs  with  more  difficulty  repaired. 

Yet  this  circuit  is  lefs  than  Mr.  Burke  fuppofes. 
Dr.  Price  corre6tly  ftated  it  in  an  appendix  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  Sermon.  I  have  fincc 
had  the  account  from  a  French  gentleman.  There 
arc  electors  chofen  in  the  primary  aflemblies  of  the 
citizens  of  each  canton,  and  thefe  eleftors  when 
chofen  convene  in  an  affembly  for  the  department, 
and  choofe  the  reprefentatives  of  that  department 
to  be  returned  to  the  national  aflembly.     There  is 

* 

tbcrefore  only  one  intermediate  body  between  the 
people  and  the  national  affembly,  inftead  of  three, 
as  Mr.  Burke  has  fuppofed. 

I  was  never  eafy  with  the  confifcation  of  the  pof- 
felSons  of  the  church.     And  I  think,  independent 

M  m  3  of 
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Mr.  Capei  of  the  prefcnt  convenience,  the  offer  of  the  clergy 
ought  either  to  have  been  accepted,  or  without  ac- 
cepting  any  thing  in  the  (hape  of  compromife,  or 
feizing  any  thing,  the  national  aflembly  (hould  have 
exerted  iifelf  in  the  difcovery  of  lefs  invidious  rc- 
fources.  The  fecurity  of  property  to  its  prefcnt 
poffeffors,  in  the  moft  trying  circumftances  of  a 
ftate,  is  itfelf  a  grand  refource ;  and  would  have 
been  a  revenue  worth  more  than  all  that  was  offered, 
or  could  be  feized,  A  better  diftribution  in  refpcA 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  I  think,  does  not  cancel 
the  objections  to  the  feizure.  The  prefent  poffef- 
fors, in  policy,  and  on  higher  confideration^,  ought, 
I  think,  to  have  been  undifturbed;  unlefs, ,  fiuily 
and  fully,  any  of  them  were  convifted  of  crime ; 
and  it  was  not  the  feafbn  to  feek  for  fuch  convic- 
tions ;  which,  in  critical  junftures,  have  the  air  of 
profcriptions  in  difguife.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
property  of  the  church,  like  all  other  public  pro- 
perty, is  fubjedt  to  be  modified  by  the  ftate  accord- 
ing to  circumflances.  But  I  think  that  where  the 
flate  permits  and  has  long  eftabliflied  a  fixed  pro- 
vifion  for  a  public  order  of  men,  a  change  in  that 
provifion  is  matter  of  regulation,  with  regard  to 
fucjceffors,  rather  than  of  redemption  firom  thofc 
who,  without  delinquency,  thus  hold  it  of  the  flate. 
In  this  inftance  I  readily  teftify  the  concurrence  of 
my  fentiments  with  thofe  of  one  who  has  founded 
his  celebrity  as  a  diftinguifhed  writer,  and  as  one 
of  the  firft  of  public  fpeakers,  on  no  infubftantial 
bafis  ;  but,  like  the  juflJy  admired  Romany  on  phi- 
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lofophy,  humanity,  Hrm  and  penetratii^  reafon.  Mr.  Capei 

His  fentimcnts  againft  the  ademption  of  property  , 

from  the  hands  of  the  prefent  poffeffors,  cannot 

be  cxpreffcd  better  than  in  his  own  words,  at  a 

time  when  the  poffeffions  of  the  French  clergy^  or 

the  paffions  and  prepolTefiions  connefted  with  the 

wonderful  event  which    has   changed    the  whole 

fyftem  of  government  in  that  country,  could  not 

influence  his  judgment.      Eleven  years  paft,  on 

prcfenting  die  plan  of  economical  reformation  *, 

he  thus  exprefled  himfelf  concerning  the  patent 

offices  in  the  Exchequer : — "  They  are  finecures — 

"  they  are  always  executed  by  deputy — the  duty 

"  of  the  principal  is  as  nothing.    They  differ  how- 

*'  ever  from  the  pcnfions  on  the  lift  in  fome  parti- 

"  culars.     They  are  held  for  life.     I  think  with  the 

"  public  that  the  profits  of  thefe  places  are  grown 

*'  enormous :  the  magnitude  of  thofc  profits,  and 

**  the  nature  of  them,  both  call  for  reformation. 

**  The  nature  of  riieir  profits,  which  grow  out  of 

**  the  publicdiftrefs,  is  itfelf  invidious  and  grievous. 

**  But  I  fear  that  reform  cannot  be  immediate.     I 

**  find  myfelf  under  a  reftridion.     Thefe  places, 

**  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  which  are  held 

**  for  life,    have    been,    confidered    as    property. 

**  They  have  been  given  as  a  provifion  for  chil- 

**  dren  :  diey  have  been  the  fubjcA  of  family  fettlc- 

**  ments  :  they  have  been  the  fecurity  of  creditors. 

"  What  the  law  refpcfts  fhall  be  facred  to  me  :  if 

**  the  barriers   of  law    fliould   be   broken   down 

*  Page  6 1. 
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Mr.  Capci  **  upon  idcas  of  convenience,  even  of  public  con* 
*'  veniencfe,  we  ftiall  have  no  longer  any  thing  cc^ 
"  tain  among  us.  If  the  difcretion  of  power  is 
"  once  let  loofe  upon  property,  we  can  be  at  no  Ids 
*^  whofe  power  and  what  difcretion  it  is  that  will 
"  prevail  at  laft.  It  would  be  wife  to  attend  upon 
**  the  order  of  things  ;  and  not  to  attempt  to  out- 
*'  run  the  flow,  but  fmooth  and  even,  courfe  of 
"  nature.  There  are  occafions,  I  admit,  of  public 
"  neceffity  fo  vaft,  fo  clear,  fo  evident,  that  they 
**  fuperfede  all  laws.  Law  being  only  made  for  the 
*^  benefit  of  the  community,  cannot  in  any  one  of 
'^  its  parts  refift  a  demand  which  may  comprehend 
**  the  total  of  the  public  intereft.  To  be  fure,  no 
"  law  can  fet  itfelf  up  againft  the  caufe  and  rcafgn 
"  of  all  law.  But  fuch  a  cafe  very  rarely  happens. 
*^  .  •  .  .  The  mere  time  of  the  reform  is  by  no 
**  means  worth  the  facrifice  of  a  principle  of  law. 
*'  Individuals  pafs  like  fhadows  ;  but  tlie  common- 
"  wealth  is  fixed  and  ftable.  The  difference  there- 
"  fore  of  to- day  and,  to-morrow,  which  to  private 
**  people  is  immehfe,  to  the  ftate  is  nothing." 

After  having  made  this  quotation,  which  feems 
to  me  to  comprife  the  ftrength  of  every  thing 
which  can  be  advanced  on  the  fubjeft,  I  fliall  add 
no  more :  being  far  lefs  enabled  to  judge  in  this 
inftance  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  that  neceffity, 
which  alone  can  conftitute  an  exception,  than  of 
the  flrength,  clearnefs,  and  equity  of  the  general 
rule,  and  the  obligation  of  adhering  to  it,  as  6r 

as 
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as  poffible,  on  every  principle  of  policy  and  hu-  i^r.  Capel 

Lofft. 

manity. 

With  the  abolition  of  titles  and  armorial  bearings, 
I  cannot  profefs  myfelf  pleafed.  They  conveyed 
no  claim  to  legiflative  authority  independent  of 
choice.  They  have  fome  reference  to  domeftic 
ientiments  of  affeftion  and  refpeft  :  fome  tendency 
to  cherifti  the  remembrance  of  public  virtue,  dif- 
tinguiftied  in  council  and  in  the  field.  Many  who 
poffefled  them,  had  not  overlooked,  in  the  artificial 
titles  to  refpedt,  higher  obje6b  of  generous  ambi- 
tion; but  had  difmtereftedly,  and  with  zealous 
alacrity,  co-operated  in  the  caufe  of  freedom. 
They  had  levelled,  to  make  place  for  her  temple, 
and  to  fix  its  foundations,  whatever  of  their  own 
could  really  menace  its  fecurity.  That  many  of 
them  bore  agnominations,  which  dwelti^n  the  pub- 
lic car,  accompanied  with  the  animating  remem- 
brance of  courage,  wifdom,  and  public  virtue, 
from  which  they  had  not  degenerated,  could  be  no 
(iich  injury  to  the  public,  at  fuch  a  crifis,  as  to  re- 
quire reforting  to  a  meafure  fo  very  ftrong.  That 
no  advant^e,  abfolute  or  imaginary,  of  any  indi- 
vidual, ftiould  be  wrefled  from  him,  if  he  can  hold 
it  confiftendy  with  the  public  welfare  and  freedom, 
is  an  obvious  truth,  I  acknowledge  :  but  fo  are  all 
truths  of  the  firft  importance :  and  it  will  not,  for 
that  reafon,  the  lefs  merit  to  be  repeated.  The 
truths, which  are  fimpleft  and  the  moft  general,  and 
confequently  require  the  lead  reflection,  are  too  apt 
to  take  the  flighteft  hold  of  the  mind ;  to  be  fooneft 
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Mr.  Capel  loft  in  the  ferment  of  the  paffions,  whether  prim 
or  general ;  and  to  yield  the  moft  eafily  to  ck 
novelty  of  fpecious  wonders^  fu^efting  dxa* 
felves  to  the  ardent  mind  in  the  purfuit  of  io- 
provement. 

If,  in  this  inftance,  too  little  regard  has  beet 
paid  to  prepofleffions  of  one  kind,  too  mud 
feems  to  have  been  (hewn  in  another  to  thofe  of  i 
different  kind.  The  qualification  for  the  ezerdfe 
of  the  eledive  right,  in  the  firft  ftage,  the  lod 
value  of  three  days  labour  to  the  public,  is  too 
froall  to  be  any  pledge  of  independence :  and  k 
infringes  the  principle  which  juftly  regards  the 
choice  of  a  reprefentative  as  a  right  attached  to 
the  perfon  of  the  citizen,  not  to  his  propenj. 
This  inconvenience  is  very  ferious  :  and  the  mocc^ 
becaufe,  once  admitted  in  a  new  conftitution,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  furnifh  a  bails  for  more  and 
more  reftraints :  though  lefs  fo  by  its  being  cfti- 
mated  in  labour,  than  if  it  had  been  appreciated 
in  money. 

The  deputies  to  the  national  assembit 
muft  pay  in  direft  contribution  to  the  value  of  i 
mark  of  filver :  and  none  can  be  elefted  to  the 
commune^  who  does  not  pay  the  amount  of  ten  days 
labour.  Of  thefe  barriers  of  eleftion  and  qualifi- 
cation, I  fear  Mr.  Burke  has  exprefled  himfelf 
not  more  forcibly  than  jufUy,  when  he  fpeaksrf 
them  as  impotent  to  fecure  independence :  ftrong 
only  in  deftruftion  of  the  rights  of  men. 

Without  fpeaking  with  fuch  warm  cenfurcas 

Mr. 
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Vf  r.  Burke,  I  confefs  myfelf,  at  leaft,  doubtful,  Mr.  Capd 
whether  a  reprefentation,  formed  in  three  equal 
rlaffes,  on  the  diftindt  bafis  of  territory,  popula- 
:ion,  and  contribution,  has  any  fuch  advantage  as 
liould  give  it  a  clear  preference  to  thefimple  pror 
portion  adjufted  by  population  only. 

With  regard  to  the  executive  department, 
whether  the  taking  the  power  in  the  firfl  inftance, 
of  peace  and  war,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king, 
will  be  confident  with  the  independence  and  purity 
of  the  legiflative  counfels,  with  refpeA  to  foreign 
powers,  ought  not,  I  apprehend,  to  be  too  haftily 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  drawing  of  the 
fword,  and  difpofing  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjeAs  of 
the  (late,  and  of  thofe  of  other  dates,  by  commenc- 
ing war,  is,  indeed,  a  tremendous  power  to  be  en- 
trufted  to  any  individual :  it  is  a  power,  enabling 
the  caprice  or  private  refentment  of  an  individual 
[b  entruded,  to  rob  and  murder  on  an  unlimited 
fcale  (the  terms  are  hardier  than  I  would  ufe,  if 
others  would  exprefs  the  faA),  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  and  at  the  public  rifk  of  territory, 
fafety,  and  edimation.  The  fubfequent  check,  by 
withholding  of  fupplies,  is  found,  as  might  beob- 
rioufly  prefumed,  difficult  in  exercife,  and  of  very 
doubtful  effed. 

In  cafe  of  fudden  invafton  the  executive  power 
mud  undoubtedly  aft  on  the  emergency.  No  law 
can  be  underdood  to  derogate  from  this  neceffity 
of  the  national  defence. 

One  remark  only  I  diall  make  farther,  which 

concerns 
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Mr.  Capel  conccros  the  executive :  and  that    relates  to 
judicial  department.      I  cannot  fpeak  uncom 
edly  of  the  purchafe  of  an  office  in  the  admini 
tion  of  public  juftice.      Male  femper  res 
quum  quod  virtute  effici  debeat  id  tentatur  pec 
If  the  perfon  purchafing  is  incapable^  it  is 
of  corruption  to  admit  him ;  if  capable,  the 
of  the  public,  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
vidual^  require  him  gratuitoufly  to  be  admitted 
an  employ,  which,  without  the  higheft  crime» 
cannot  exercife  otherwife  than  gratuitoufly. 
far,   therefore,  I   think  was  wife  and  necefliif|: 
But  I  cannot  fee  in  the  fame  view  the  choice 
judges  ele&ed  for  a  (hort  period.     I  apprehfliik 
the  experience  and  independence  required  in  tlit 
judicial  charadVer  militate  againft  fuch  an  inftitiK 
tion.     He  is  to  interpret  laws,  not  to  make  tfacoL 
There  feems,  therefore,  no  reafon  to  difmifs  him 
from  his  charge ;    as  a  reprejentative  (hould,  < 
(hort  and  certain  periods,  find  himfelf  obliged  to 
return  for  the  approbation,  or  rejection  of  his  coo- 
ftituents.     Only  proof  of  mifconduft,  or  of  inlc^ 
vening  incapacity,  (hould  remove  from  the  office: 
where  its  functions  are  exercifed  not  fummarily 
and  in  petty  diftrifts,  but  generally,  and  with  the 
intervention  of  juries,  with  all  the  folemnity  of  a 
public  tribunal.     And  whatever  fubordinate  magif* 
tracies  may   be   expedient,   fuch  judges  appear 
necefTary  to  the  dignity,  independence,  and  uni- 
verfal  efficacy  of  public  juftice. 

I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  be 

weU 
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cU  founded  alfo  in  objedling  to  the  want  of  ade-   Mr.  Capcl 
uate  extent  in  the  local  compreheniion  of  the 
Bw  judicatures* 

I  have  now  offered  whatever  has  occurred  to  me 
■  chiefly  worthy  of  attention  in  Mr.  Burke's 
sittter  refpeding  the  principles  and  effedt  of  our 
jivoLUTioN  ;  the  conftitutional  inferences  dedu« 
ible  from  it ;  the  leading  points  of  popular  right ; 
■id  the  principal  defeats,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
Bi  the  conftitution  which  has  been  recently  intro- 
loced  in  France*  If  in  thefe^  or  other  points^ 
I  (hall  appear  to  the  national  assembly,  or 
ID  the  people  from  whom  they  derive  their  powers, . 
hu  the  new  conftitution  requires  reform,  I  fee  no 
nfon  for  doubting  the  exercife  of  that  wifdom 
lod  magnanimity,  which  the  adoption  of  the  ne- 
Deflary  amendments  would  demand  and  imply. 
But  with  all  its  apprehended  defeds,  and  I  have 
Dcntiohed  them  with  a  refpe(5lful  and  zealous 
ranknefs,  I  think  it  fignally  preferable  to  that 
brm  of  that  government  (if  form  it  might  be 
:aUcd)  in  the  place  of  which  it  ftands. 


ANONr^ 
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JNONTMOUS. 


HiftoHcai    nr^HE  firft  refleftion  that  I  (hall  make,  ii,  thai 

Sketch  of  ■  ...         ^^^  •/•./-! 


tion. 


dw  French  ^  ^^^  principle  of  refiftance  to  defpotifm  has 
Kcvoiu-  had  but  a  fmall  fhare  in  the  French  revolution ; 
its  three  great  leading  principles  hare  been,  the 
utter  impovcriftiment  of  the  clergy,  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  all  diftinAions  qf  birth,  and  the  efta- 
blKhment  of  an  entire  equality  between  the  me- 
chanical and  the  liberal  profeifions.  The  two  firft 
points  have  been  carried  i  but  thofe  clubs,  who 
call  themfelves  the  friends  of  the  €onftituiion^  think 
their  triumph  incomplete,  unlefs  they  can  carry 
the  third.  Whoever  doubts  of  this  feft  may  be 
fatisfied  by  reading  M.  Briffot's  works,  efpecially 
the  Preface  to  his  Travels  in  America. 

When  the  ftates  general  were  firft  fummoned 
together,  the  univerfal  voice  of  France  proclaimed, 
that  arbitrary  power  could  no  longer  be  endured. 
The  majority  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons, 
inftrufted  their  members  to  demand  a  conftitudoD. 
in  which  laws  ftiould  be  made  by  the  people,  fub- 
jed:  to  the  king's  negative  * ;  judges  (hould  be 
named  by  the  people,  fubjedt  to  the  king's  nega- 
tive, and  if  approved  by  him,  (hould  receive  their 

*  Several  inftances  of  fuch  reque(l«  from  the  meetings  of 
nobles  are  to  be  feen  in  Calonne's  Etat  de  la  France.  And  die 
Ami  du  Roi  fays,  that  the  provincial  gentry  were  ftrongly  pf^ 
poflefled  againil  lettres  de  cachet. 

7  com- 


^ommiflions  for  life^  or  good  behaviour ;  arbitrary  AnonTmous* 
'^azation  and  arbitrary  imprifontnent  were  to  be        ' 
Xitterly  abolifhed.     The  king  was  at  the  mercy  of 
"•ic  ftates ;  he  might  have  temporifed  a  little,  but 
^^le  flighted  degree  of  legal  peaceable  refiftance 
^irould  have  overcome  the  feeble  efforts  of  his 
'Court.     The  clergy  had  already  given  up  their 
^exemption  from  taxes,  the  nobles  were  proceed- 
ing in  the  fame  courfe,  though  not  quite  fo  rapidly^ 
but  the  commons  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing, 

iinlcfs  they  at  once  refigned  their  independence  as 
l^flators,  and  altered  without  examination  the 
tenures  of  their  eftates.  From  that  hour  party  fpiric 
took  the  place  of  rational  zeal,  and  two  violent 
fii&ions  turned  againft  each  other  the  arms  which 
they  had  received  from  their  conftituents  to  em- 
ploy againft  defpotifm. 

From  that  hour,  the  troubles  of  France  have 
been  chiefly  occaiioned  by  the  contefts  between 
thofe  clafles  of  mankind  which  exift  more  or  lefs  in 
every  fociety  emerged  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  a  con- 
ceft  between  the  monied  and  the  landed  interefts, 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  between  families 
long  diftinguifhed  and  families  riling  from  obfcu- 
rity  ;  and,  worft  of  all,  moft  implacable  of  all,  a 
conteft  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Thefe  are 
contefts  of  a  much  more  fatal  nature  than  contefts 
that  relate  to  the  depofition  of  a  king,  or  to  the 
abolition  of  regal  prerogative.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
only  a  few  courtiers  are  really  much  concerned  ; 
but  here  every  man's  perfonal  and  family  interefts 

are 
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Aaonyrooos,  arc  involvcd  111  thc  qiiarrcl,  and  every  individoil 
is  fighting  pro  arts  etfccis;  confequendy  thefeait 
the  contefts  that  good  men  would  be  moft  unwilt 
ing  to  begin.  They  would  confider  whether  itb 
not  better  to  abandon  many  abufes,  many  prgu- 
dices  to  the  lenient  hand  of  time,  and  the  gradual 
change  of  manners,  rather  than  by  a  precipitate 
reformation  inflame  the  paffions  of  thoufands,  and 
leave  the  fecret  cauftics  of  hatred  and  refentmcnt 
to  burn  within  their  hearts  for  perhaps  a  century 
to  come. 

It  were  a  tedious  and  difScult  tafk  to  fearch  iDto 
the  latent  reafons  that  have  induced  diflFerent  por- 
tions of  the  world  to  adopt  different  forms  of 
government ;  but  the  faft  is  certain,  though  thc 
caufe  is  obfcure.  Defpoiifm  has  ever  been  the 
government  of  Afia;  ariftocracy  has  been  tbc 
ground-work  of  all  European  governments,  fincc 
that  momentous  period  when  the  warlike  tribes 
of  the  north  enflavcd  the  degenerate  Romans; 
and  democracy  is,  at  this  equally  momentous 
hour,  the  firft,  the  only  government  of  indepen- 
dent America.  I  muft  avow  my  decided  opinion, 
that  utterly  to  annihilate  in  either  of  thefe  conti- 
nents that  fpecies  of  power  to  which  the  natives 
are  accuftomed,  and  to  fubftitute  an  entirely  new 
government  in  its  room,  would  be  both  a  rafti  and 
a  criminal  attempt.  I  fliould  equally  condciwi 
the  man  who  would  endeavour  to  ereft  a  demo- 
cracy at  Pekin,  and  the  man  wha  would  introduce 
hereditary  nobility  at  Philadelphia.  But  by  parity 
2  of 
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of  reafofi  I  muft  alfo  condemn  the  anathemas  Anonynout* 
lately  pour^  out  in  France  againft  thofe  principles 
of  hereditary  diftindtion,  which  have  for  fo  many 
ages  occupied  the  attention  and  flattered  the 
Yanity  of  Europeans,  and  which,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, thoufands  are  from  their  cradles  taught  to 
hold  as  more  valuable  than  life,  and  no  lefs  facred 
than  religion. 

It  muft  not  be  diflembled,  that  it  is  the  happy 
fuccefs  of  the  Aiherican  revolution  which  has 
turned  the  heads  of  almoft  all  the  French  philofo- 
phers«  Dean  Tucker  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  who 
difcerned  the  rifing  tempeft,  and  announced  it  in 
the  fccond  and  (ixth  letters  of  his  Cut  Bono,  ad- 
dreflfed  to  M.  Necker.  The  propbefiesy  for  they 
dcferve  that  name,  contained  in  the  fecond  letter 
are  fo  remarkable  that  they  ought  to  be  read  at 
full  length  itx  the  original.  But  one  eztraft  from 
the  iixth  letter  is  fo  much  to  the  point,  that  it 
muft  not  be  omitted  i 

*•  America — is  a  rifing  empire,  without  hijbops  I 
«•  without  nobles  I  without  iWrfj/  This,  fir,  you 
^  know,  is  the  language  of  that  celebrated  repub* 
«*  lican.  Dr.  Price.  But  perhaps  you  have  never 
•*  yet  been  told  the  name  of  the  original  author 
•*  of  that  prophetic  fentence.  It  was  your  own 
*•  predeceffor,  the  late  M.  Turgot.  Now  he  is 
^  dead  I  am  at  liberty  to  declare  it.  In  a  letter 
««  of  his,  dated  Paris,  1 8th  of  February  1777,  he 
*•  fays,  Jc  fais  des  vceux  pour  la  libert6  des 
**  Americains,  parcequcxeiirra  le  premier  exem- 
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i^nonymoui.  "  plc  d'uii  grand  pcuplc  qui  n'ait  ni  rots,  ni » 

Thus  early  did  the  levelling  fpirit  arife  in 
Frances  and  fuch  were  the  true  reafons  whid 
made  their  philofophers  fo  zealous  in  the  caufe  of 
America. 

Turgot  had  once  been  the  minifter  of  the  prefent 
king  of  France,  who  is  luppofed  to  have  facrificed 
him  to  the  refencment  of  his  courtiers  and  clergyi 
and  thus  to  have  given  the  iirft  proof  of  that  fatal  in- 
decifion  which  has,  hitherto  at  leaft,  rendered  all  his 
virtues  ufelcfs.  But  if  thefe  were  Turgot's  demo- 
cratic principles,  he  was  an  unfit  minifter  for  any 
European  king,  whether  defpotic  or  limited.  Men 
who  abhor  the  European  diftinftion  oi  ranks  in 
fociety,  fhould  go  and  inhabit  that  country  where 
thofe  dodrines  are  lawful  and  conftitutionaL  It 
is  the  mifapplication  of  the  principle  whidi  is 
more  cenfurable  than  the  principle  itfelf.  Ame- 
rica never  had  bilhops,  never  had  nobility^  never 
faw  royalty  but  through  the  medium  of  a  gover- 
nor's temporary  and  precarious  power.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  fever  the  thread  which  united 
them  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  democracy 
was  already  completely  formed.  They  rigoroufly 
expelled  all  the  royalifts,  and  then  fet  themfelves 
down,  not  without  parties  indeed,  but  without 
thofe  formidable  parties  which  arife  from  the  pre- 
judices imbibed  by  different  clafles  of  men  from 
generation  to  generation.  Cannot  the  French 
politicians  obferve  that  it  is  fafe  and  eafy  to  dc- 
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crec,   "  that  never  Ihall  cxift  which  never  has  Anonymoui. 
**  exifted  ?*'   but  difficult  and  dangerous  to  fay, 
^  ibai  (hall  ceafe  to  exift  which  has  exifted  for 
^'  ages,  and  is  fUU  regarded  by  thoufands  with 
••  veneration?'* 

The  republic  of  Florence  once  tried  a  (imilar 
experiment,  as  is  recorded  by  Machiavel,  who,  with 
all  his  fins,  was  yet  a  friend  to  republican  liberty, 
and  therefore  may  be  admitted  as  competent 
evidence. 

After  a  dreadful  civil  commotion  the  nobles 
were  expelled,  and  were  obliged  to  purchafe  their 
re-admiffion  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  by  lay* 
ing  down  their  coats  of  arms,  their  family  names, 
and  enrolling  themfelves  amongft  fome  of  the 
trading  companies.  But  did  this  violent  treat* 
ment  enfure  peace  to  that  diftrafted  republic  ? 
By  no  means.  The  nobles  who  fubmitted  to  this 
d^radation  dill  were  confidered  as  a  diflindt 
body  of  men  ♦,  the  old  fadions  were  ftill  kept  up, 
and  new  ones  arofe  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
plebeians,  between  the  companies  of  merchants 
and  thofe  of  mechanics  ^^,  till  the  republic,  wearied 
out  by  inceflTant  difcord,  funk  under  the  abfolute 
power  of  the  Medici  family,  who  firft  paved  their 
way  to  grandeur  by  courting  the  Arti  Mincrij  or 
the  companies  of  the  inferior  tradefmen*     It  might 

*  Thofe  nobles  were  called  NobiB  PopoM. 

f  They  were  called  Jlrti  Maggiori  and  Arti  Afhtcri,  and 
fonetioict  PtfoUm  and  PMn. 
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jLiwiiyimxii.  bc  no  Unprofitable  fpeculation  to  compart  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Machiavel's  Hiftory  of 
Florence  with  M.  Briflbt's  prefiice,  where  he  com- 
plains that  merchants  and  bankers  conGde^m^ 
chanics  as  their  inferiors;  and  to  obfenre  how 
fimilar  pafHons  operate  alike  in  diftant  ages. 

The  national  aflembly  have  guarded  with  bfi- 
nite  care  againft  the  invafions  of  kings  and  of 
certain  privileged  clafles^  but  have  left  the  door 
wide  open  to  noify,  turbulent  demagogues,  diofe 
pells  of  a  free  conftitution,  who  wear  the  mantle 
of  popularity,  nay  fometimes  of  charity,  to  cloak 
their  unbounded  ambition.  Nothing  can  guard 
againil  their  malevolence  and  rapacity  fo  effcdu* 
ally  as  the  fixed  eftabli(bed  power  of  am  ma^ 
afUded  by  a  certain  number  of  ancient  famUUs^  to 
whom  the  people  are  accuilomed  to  look  up  with 
refpeft ;  I  do  not  mean  with  fervile  refpeft,  but 
with  that  free  Juhordtnation  which,  however  Mr. 
Burke's  opponents  may  have  laughed  at  the  phrafci 
will  ever  be  the  fureft  pledge  of  good  government 
on  one  fide,  and  due  obedience  on  the  other. 

A  pamphlet  has  been  lately  publiihed  in  which 
an  EngliQi  leveller,  for  we  have  a  few  animals  ci 
that  gerjus  in  England,  a  leveller,  illuminated,  I 
fuppofe,  with  feme  inward  light,  firft  difcovers  the 
abolition  of  nobility  in  the  Revelations^  and  then 
expatiates  in  much  better  language  than  might 
have  been  expefted  from  fuch  wildnefs,  on  the 
vices,  the  wcaknefles,  the  incapacity  of  hcreditaiy 
nobles :  he  tells  us  how  they  (brink  in  times  of 
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civil  confufion  before  thofe  nobles  by  nature,  who  Anoojmout. 
arc  gifted  by  Heaven  with  fuperior  talents  which 
require  not  the  foftering  aid  of  birth  or  education. 
I  adopt  his  epithet  and  allow  his  affertion,  but 
retort  his  reafonings  on  himfelf,  and  infill  on  the 
utility  of  nobles  by  political  convention  to  counteract 
the  noMes  by  nature,  till  he  can  prove,  not  by  rea- 
fonings i  priori,  but  by  the  furer  guide  of  experi- 
encCy  that  nobles  by  nature,  when  poffefTed  of  un- 
balanced power,  are  not  fully  as  tyrannical  and 
cruel  in  their  government  as  they  whofe  vanity  is 
fed  by  the  recolleftion  of  an  illuftrious  lin?  of  an- 
ceftors.  . 

It  was  an  pbfervation  of  claflical  antiquity,  that 
the  generality  of  tyrants  were,  in  their  origin, 
demagogues  fet  up  by  jhe  people  to  overturn  the 
nobly-born  and  the  men  of  property.  A  long 
lift  of  names  might  here  be  inferted  (not  ipuch  to 
the  honour  o(  nobility  by  nature)  of  men,  who,  from 
low  and  mechanical  flat  ions,  have  rifen  to  fudden 
power  by  the  force  of  original  genius,  and  have 
grofsly  abufed  their  talents.  Cleon,  the  leather- 
feller,  at  Athens ;  Agathocles,  the  potter,  at  Syra- 
cufe  I  the  tribune  Saturnius ;  the  warrior  Marins, 
in  ancient  Rome;  Rienzi,  the  attorney,  in  modern 
Rome  (though  Rienzi  had  fomething  generous 
in  his  purpofe);  MaiTaniello,  the  fifhcrman,  at 
Naples ;  Menzicoff,  the  paftry-cook,  favourite  to 
Czar  Peter;  Biron,  the  fon  of  a  groom,  favourite 
to  Czarina  Anne  z-^^hefe  make  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  lift  of  tl.ofe  tyrannical  nobles  by  nature  under 
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AoenTmoQt.  whofc  govcrnmcnt,  whether  it  lafted  ten  days  or 
twenty  years,  no  £ngli(hman  would  have  wiflicd 
to  live. 

Writers  of  the  levelling  clafs  infift  with  no  fmall 
complaifance  on  the  triumph  of  the  parliament 
generals^  taken  from  (hops  or  from  the  plou^ 
over  the  generals  feleded  from  amongft  hereditarj 
nobility.  But  they  ought  to  remember,  that  fudi 
a  traditionary  remembrance  is  left  behind  of  the 
arbitrary  conduft  and  infolent  behaviour  of  Crom- 
welU  and  Ireton,  and  Deiborough,  and  Harrifoo, 
and  ail  the  demagogues  and  committee-men  of 
that  unhappy  period,  that  until  length  of  time 
(hall  have  obliterated  the  deep  impreflion,  Eng- 
land will  not  be  difpofed  again  to  fubmit  to  the 
fole  government  of  nobles  by  nature,  although  it 
will  readily  admit  fuch  characters  to  work  tbeir 
gradual  way  into  the  participation  of  power,  and 
(hame  the  torpid  vanity  which  flumbers  upon  the 
fcutcheons  of  its  anceftors. 

But  none  of  thefe  moderating  principles  arc 
now  to  be  admitted  in  France,  no  medium  is  to 
be  adopted  in  argument,  no  examples  from  hiftory 
are  to  be  allowed  to  weigh  with  metaphyfical 
reafoning,  the  pride  of  birth  is  to  be  utterly  extcr* 
minated  :  it  is  become  the  hackneyed  topic  of 
abufe  to  every  declaimer,  and  no  journalift  thinks 
he  has  given  a  good  account  of  a   book  ♦,  if 

he 

*  At  an  indance,  when  the  Mercure  givet  an  acconnt  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Marechal  Richelieu,  a  very  Yicious  noblcmin,  it 
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he  has  not  inferred  fome  reflcdions  againft  here-  Anonymom. 
ditary  di(lin(ftion.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  ill  eflfeds  it  has  often  occafioned  when  carried 
to  excefs ;  but  are  we,  therefore,  to  deflroy  any 
one  principle  which,  by  the  univerfality  of  its  in- 
fluence, appears  congenial  to  human  nature  ? 

Thefc  vain  and  airy  pretenders  to  philofophy 
ought  to  know,  that  it  would  ill  become  a  true 
philofopher  to  extirpate,  if  it  were  poffible,  one 
weaknefs  from  the  human  mind,  unlefs  he  could 
be  fure  at  the  fame  inftant  to  extirpate  the  weak- 
nefs that  leans  to  the  oppofite  clafs  of  follies. 

If  pride  of  birth  could  be  extinguiQied  whild 
the  pride  of  wealth  remains,  it  would  be  of  fatal 
confequence.  The  former  is  much  more  analo- 
gous to  noble  feelings,  and  much  more  convcnible 
into  fomething  like  virtue  than  the  latter. 

The  defire  of  perpetuating  our  memory  and  of 
raifing  our  defcendents  above  the  common  level, 
will  ever  exift  whilft  the  relation  exifts  between 
parent  and  child ;  or  if  fome  unknown  power 
could  abolilh  it,  woe  be  to  the  human  race,  ic 
would  probably  (ink  many  degrees  nearer  to  the 
brute  creation.  Then,  furely,  is  not  the  defire  of 
leaving  our  children  honours  lefs  likely  to  pro- 
duce bafe  anions  than  the  defire  of  leaving  them 
a  mafs  of  wealth  ?  The  French  legiHators  have 
probably  been  aware  of  that  difficulty,  and  have 

does  not  fo  much  attribute  his  Tices  to  his  irreligion  and  want^of 
principle,  at  to  hit  ariftocratical  pride* 
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AamymMM.  boIdly  uicd  to  countera&  that  fecood  and  moft 
common  (hape  of  the  univerfal  paflion  of  raifing 
a  family,  by  propofing  one  general  law  of  gaTd> 
kind.  They  have  carried  one  half  of  tbdr  origtnil 
intention  ;  for  it  is  decreed^  that  the  perfonal  and 
real  eftates  of  all  who  die  inteftate  (hall  be  equally 
divided,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cake 
from  a  father  the  power  of  deviling  his  eftate  to 
his  elded  fon.  It  is,  however,  a  favourite  tope 
with  republicans,  and  will^  probably,  bo  revived 
in  the  prcfent  affembly.  They  have  never  con* 
fidered,  whether  fuch  a  law  would  not  encoura^ 
that  dangerous  and  fenfual  egotifm  which  leads  i 
man  to  fay — Why  (hould  I  labour  to  improve  an 
edate  which  mud  be  fold  after  my  death  to  £icili- 
tate  an  equal  divifion  ?  Why  (hould  I  take  mudi 
care  of  my  property,  fince  it  will  never  enrich  any 
one  of  my  children  ?  Let  me  live  without  wife 
or  children,  enjoy  momentary  pleafures,  and  Mf 
aftdJt  inkyjince  to-morrow  wo  dU^ 

A  rigid,  unalterable  law  of  gavel-kind  would} 
perhaps,  anfwer  very  well  in  a  country  of  pricni- 
tive  iimplicity,  and  unacquainted  with  any  art  but 
agriculture ;  but  in  the  prefent  age  of  refinement, 
luxury,  and  fondnefs  for  great  cities,  there  had  need 
of  many  trifling  attachments ;  fuch  as  afieftionfor 
the  farm  our  father  improved,  or  the  country-boufe 
he  built,  or  the  parks  that  travellers  ufed  to  vifit, 
or  twenty  other  ideas,  equally  natural  though  equal* 
ly  unphilofophical,  to  counteraft  the  fefcinating  in* 
^uence  of  great  cities,  and  of  that  voluptuous  indo- 
lent 
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bnt  lifcy  which  men  of  moderate  biit  independent 
peribnal  fortunes  may  fo  eafily  lead  in  thofe  feats 
of  diflipation.  Thefe  arguments  are  not  intended 
to  prove  that  no  laws  (hould  be  made  to  prevent 
the  ezceffive  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  a 
few  hands^  but  to  (hew  the  difficulty  of  making 
fuch  laws  as  wUl  not  fubftitute  fome  fre(h  evil  in 
the  place  of  the  evils  intended  to  be  removed. 

But  the  French  republicans  feem  to  have  argued 
that  when  nobility,  gentry,  and  family  influence 
were  deftroyed,  the  morals  of  the  world  would 
mend  of  themfelves ;  an  expeftation  in  which  I 
doubt  they  will  be  grievoully  difappointed. 

But  put  the  cafe,  that  this  exdrpating  fyftem 
(hould  fuccced  in  France,  let  us  con(ider  how  it 
will  be  received  in  countries  more  devoted  to 
ancient  prejudices,  and  from  thence  conjedure  the 
probable  influence  of  the  French  revolution  upon 
the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  reft  of 
Europe. 

I  muft  join  with  many  other  friends  to  modr* 
rate  liberty  in  exprefling  my  apprehenfions,  that 
the  extent  to  which  this  revolution  has  been  car* 
riedy  inftead  of  haftening  will  retard  the  progrefi 
of  liberty,  and  when  (he  does  come  (for  her  hour 
muft  come  at  laft),  it  will  caufe  her  Ibocfteps  to 
be  difgraced  by  blood(hed  and  anarchy. — ^AU  good 
men  ought  to  rejoice  if  fuch  melancholy  expeda* 
tions  (hould  prove  vain^  but  they  are  too  confo« 
nant  to  another  of  the  weakfiefles  of  human  nature 
#-that  obftinacy  which  attaches  men  with  redou* 
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AflOBynoui.  bled  ardouT  to  every  little  diftinftion  whidi  tbdr 
rivals  feek  to  efface.  The  fury  with  which  the 
national  aflembly  has  attempted  to"*  hew  Jmm 
prejudices  with  ajahre^  has  made  it  the  intereft  of  a 
multitude  of  counfellors  to  divert  princes  fron 
advifing  with  the  people,  or  beginning  the  reform- 
ation of  ancient  abufes.  Formerly  that  intereft 
was  confined  to  a  few  profligate  courtiers^  butnov 
it  is  extended  to  all  that  bear  the  name  of  ffask- 
men  or  frieft^ 

If  we  in  England  are  fomewhat  hurt  at  the  pro- 
fcription  of  the  very  words  nobility  and  gentry,  what 
fenfations  mud  the  Germans  (for  inftance)  experi- 
ence, with  whom  the  prejudice  of  noble  birth  is 
carried  to  a  height,  that  we  Englilhmen,  placed  ia 
our  happier  medium,  can  fcarcely  tolerate,  or 
evoi  conceive  ?  Do  French  phitofophers  imagioe 
that  their  eloquence  will  at  once  perfuade  a  Ger- 
man, vain  of  his  ffty-two  quarters,  and  his  epithet 
oi  hogebomen,  that  the  title  of  citizen  is  infinitely 
more  honourable,  and  is  all  that  the  member  of  a 
free  ftate  ihould  ever  defire  ?— As  well  might  they 
preach  to  a  bramin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  be  excluded  from  bis 
call! 

Since  the  writers  of  the  French  fide  of  the 
queftion  have  indulged  themfelves  in  a  hundred 
romantic  vifions  on  the  happinefs  caufed  by  this 

*  Sahrer  Its  prijugii,  is  an  expreflioa  of  cenfure  ufed  in  tlie 
Lejden  gazette* 
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revolution,  not  one  of  which  viiions  has  as  yet   Ai 
been  realifed,  why  may  not  one  of  their  opponents 
be  indulged  in  a  romance  on  the  contrary  fide? 
Let  imagination  pidture  forth  the  dates  of  France 
aflembled,  the  commons  perfuaded  by  fome  really 
wife  men  to  endure  the  balancing   power  of  a 
houfe  of  nobles»  and  contentmg  themfelves  with 
eftablifliing  equaUty  of  taxation;    the   couniers 
awed  to  filence  i  the  king  yielding,  whether  from 
fenfc  or  from  foftnefs  would  then  have  been  of 
little  confequence ;  the  Ballille  opened  by  com- 
mon confent,  and  a  folemn  covenant  entered  into 
between  the  king  and  the  three  orders  of  the  ilate, 
with  this  difference,  that  as  they  contented  them- 
felves with  fettling  the  privileges  of  Frenchmen^ 
and  left  the  reft  of  the  world  to  itfelf,  they  would 
not  have  voted  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  mm 
one  day,  and  in  the  next,  that  it  did  not  include 
negroes  and  mulattoes.     Gentlemen  and  landed 
proprietors  obliged  to  refide  on  their  eftates,  if 
they  hoped  for  influence  in  eledions  ^,   would 
have  felt  the  neceffity  of  popularity  amongil  their 
tenants  and   neighbours,  and  in  the  next  (la^ei 
general^  if  not  in  the  firil,  would  have  given  way 
to  the  gradual  alteration  of  feudal  tenures.     The 
glorious  flame  of  liberty  would  have  fpread  through 
Europe,  but  it  would  have  been  a  lambent  flame 

*  Tliat  Influence  is  by  fome  confounded  with  the  comiptiont 
of  burgajre-tcnure.  But  what  have  the  French  fubllitute4  ip  its 
olace  i    The  Influence  of  clubs  1 

that 
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Aaaapaon.  tlut  waims  and  chcrilhcsj  not  the  flalh  attending 
a  tbimdcrbolt  that  withers  and  confumes  every  ob- 
jeft  placed  within  reach  of  its  influence.  The 
nobles  of  other  enflaved  countries  would  bne 
learned  that  it  was  more  glorious  to  lead  the  people 
on  to  freedom,  than  to  participate  in  their  op- 
preffion ;  kings  would  more  eafily  have  given  wajr, 
when  they  faw  that  the  French  monarch  had  never 
for  a  moment  lod  the  veneration  which  they  natu* 
rally  think  is  due  to  royalty ;  all  thofe  boafted  dif- 
coveries  of  the  natural  equality  of  man  mi^t  fiill 
have  been  made,  flowly  indeed,  but  fmoothly  and 
fecurely,  aiv^  the  European  inftitution  of  her^ 
ditary  nobility,  though  it  ceafed  to  be  the  moving 
fpnng  of  government,  might  ftill  be  retained  n 
the  counterpoife  and  regulator. 

Another  kingdom  has  lately  made  itfelf  cod- 
fpicuous  in  Europe  by  a  revolution,  which,  thot^ 
far  from  being  perfeft  or  fecure,  may  poffibly 
realife  in  fome  degree  the  vifionary  pidlure  which 
I  have  ventured  to  draw.  But  it  is  enough  to 
excite  a  fmile  of  contempt  to  fee  a  revoludon  in- 
tended to  fupprefs  anarchy,  perpetually  confound- 
ed with  a  revolution  which  fupprelTcd  defpotifm, 
or  to  hear  the  French  vainly  boafting  that  the  a- 
ample  of  their  revolution  has  induced  the  Poles  to 
correft  the  abufes  of  ariftocracy. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  fuch  an  unparal- 
leled lefTon  to  the  ariflocratic  pride  of  the  Pplilb 
nobility,  that  it  convinced  themoffbme  of  their 
errors,  when  a  hundred  volumes  of  levelling  deda- 

mauoos 
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^nations  by  Meflrs.  Sieyes,  Condorcet,  and  Briflbt,  Anonymoui. 
would  probably  have  hardened  them  in  obftinacy. 
It  is  a  real  faS^  not  a  Juppofitiony  that  when  the 
admiflion  of  deputies  from  the  towns  was  firfl; 
propofed  to  the  diet^  fome  haughty  nobles  urged 
the  example  of  France  as  an  objedion  to  the 
medure,  and  a  proof  that  if  the  people  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  legiflation,  they  would  totally  extir- 
pate nobility.  Happily  the  galling  remembrance 
of  foreign  tyranny  obliterated  thefe  fainter  im- 
preflions  of  remote  danger.  But  fuch  a  remem- 
brance will  not  induce  to  terms  of  conciliation  the 
nobles  of  Germany,  or  the  fenators  of  Venice  or  of 
Beme^  who  never  yet  thought  themfelves  liable  to 
die  infamy  of  a  Poli(h  partition. 

It  Ihould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  law  which 
fiivours  the  rights  of  burghers  and  citizens  pafled 
in  the  month  of  April,  antecedent  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Poli(h  revolution^  which  did  not 
cake  pUce  till  May,  i79i* 

It  may  feem  a  ftrange  aflertion  at  firft  fight,  but 
that  particular  tran  faction,  graced  by  the  popular 
name  of  a  revoluticn^  inftead  of  being  copied  from 
the  French  revolution,  bears  a  refemblance  to  the 
unfuccefsful  attempt  of  the  king  of  France  to 
eftabliQi  a  conftiiution  drawn  up  by  his  minifters 
OD  the  23d  of  June,  1789. 

Nay,  a  friend  to  the  king  of  France  might  ftate 
the  two  events  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  give 
the  palm  of  true  patriotifm  to  his  maflcn  His 
parallel  might  run  as  follows : 

Suniilas, 
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Staniilas,  bom  a  private  gentleman,  elefted  bf 
foreign  influence  to  a  nominal  crown,  and  cod- 
fefledly  no  more  than  the  chief  magiftrate  of  s 
republic,  having  aflecfibled  his  diet  to  torreft  die 
erroneous  conftitution  of  Poland,  and  finding  tloC 
their  time  was  confumed  in  ufelefs  debates,  comes 
fuddenly  to  the  aflembly,  having  previouily  called 
out  the  armed  burghers  on  whofe  aficfttoo  he 
could  depend.  He  draws  forth  and  reads  the 
plan  of  a  conftitution^  in  which  he  gives  bimfdf 
an  authority  ftridly  limited  indeed,  but  yet  a 
authority  greater  than  his  predeceflbrs  hadenjojed 
for  ages ;  and  what  was  an  a&ion  of  dill  greater 
violence  and  unwarrantable,  except  from  extreme 
neceffity,  he  changes  an  eleftive  into  an  here- 
ditary monarchy.  He  ftifies  the  clamours  of  the 
minority  by  the  louder  voices  of  his  own  partifans, 
and  obliges  the  diet  to  vote  the  conftitution  and 
fwear  to  its  obfervance  before  he  leaves  the  hall. 

Louis,  defcended  from  the  moft  ancient  royal 
family  now  exifting  in  Europe,  born  to  abfolute 
power,  and  educated  with  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
right,  becomes  at  laft  fenfible  that  his  people 
ought  to  have  a  ftiare  in  the  government,  and 
aflembles  his  ftates  according  to  ancient  forms. 
Inftead  of  giving  him  the  advice  which  he  ex- 
pefted,  they  not  only  difpute  with  one  another  {as 
in  Poland),  but  bring  the  kingdom  to  the  eve 
of  a  civil  war.  He  calls  them  together,  and  reads 
them  the  plan  of  a  monarchy  lefs  ftriftly  limited, 
indeed,  than  England  or  Poland,  but  yet  undeni- 
7  ^Wjr 
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tbly  a  limited  monarchy^  in  which  he  divefted  Aneoynmii. 
himfelf  of  powers  which  his  anceftors  had  cxercifed  ' 
for  above  300  years,  and  endeavoured  to  compro-' 
miie  the  difputes  between  his  fubjeds.  He  tells 
them  9  in  too  peremptory  a  tone,  that  he  ezpefted 
obedience ;  but  he  quits  the  hall,  and  leaves  them 
to  their  debates^  uncontrolled  by  his  prefence. 

If  the  attempt  of  Louis  was  an  invafion  of  the 
liberty  of  a  national  aflembly,  the  attempt  of 
Staniilas  mud  be  condemned  by  the  fame  argu- 
ments. Yet  Staniilas  has  been  rewarded  with  ac- 
clamations and  ftatues,  and  celebrated  as  the 
iaviour  of  his  country.  Louis  was  rewarded  with 
fcorn  and  abhorrence ;  bis  attempt  has  been  em- 
phatically ftyled  *«  The  laft  crime  of  defpotifm/* 
his  throne  and  life  have  been  endangered^  and  he 
has  received  affronts,  which,  though  he  may  fbr- 
gety  it  wilt  be  very  difficult  for  bis  people  to  think 
he  has  forgotten.  Whilft,  after  all,  the  real  dif- 
ference was  (imply  this — Staniilas  was  fure  of  his 
party,  and  condu&ed  a  change  of  government  with 
greater  fteadinefs. 

I  have  written  thefe  obfcrvations  rather  in  the 
charafter  of  a  French  royal ift  than  in  my  own.  I 
generate  the  charadter,  and  am  convinced  of  the  pa- 
triotifm  of  Staniilas ;  but  it  has  happened  to  him  as 
to  Guftavus  Vafa,  that  his  intcreft  and  his  patriotifm 
have  moft  fonunately  coincided.  The  conftitution 
which  he  has  eftabliflied  is,  like  all  the  works  of 
mortals,  liable  to  objcdions;  but  it  would  be 
invidious  to  defcant  upon  its  imperfections.    Its 

authors 
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authors  have  riot,  like  the  French  legiflators»  ^ 
voked  reciprocal  illiberality  by  illiberable  declam* 
tions  againft  all  other  governments. 

May  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Poland  rama 
urilhaken  by  faftious  refentmentt  and  be  gradisdiy 
amended  by  temperate  wifdom»  and  may  it  proveta 
antidote  to  the  poifon  of  the  French  revolutioii, 
by  (hewing  to  Europe  that  clergy  and  nobility  cu 
be  reformed  without  being  annihilated.  Such  are 
the  wifhes  of  one  who  neither  defires  the  name  of 
an  ariftocrate  nor  a  democrate,  nor  yet  of  a  bigot 
even  to  the  Britifh  conftitution,  but  a  friend  co 
well-balanced  liberty,  whatever  be  the  nonunil 
form  of  government. 

But  a  very  important  confideration  now  prefects 
itfelf.  The  partifans  of  the  French  infift,  that  if 
their  favourite  revolution  produces  no  other  good 
efied,  it  will  (Irengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween heretofore  rival  nations,  convince  them  of 
the  folly  of  war,  and  introduce  a  general  fpirit  of 
peace  and  harmony.  This  is  th6  principal  argu- 
ment contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late  Dr* 
Price's  Sermon  ;  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  left 
plaufible  argument  than  thofe  arguments  that  aflcit 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  I  can  fee  nothing  like 
a  proof,  except  the  complimentary  exprelfions  of 
the  clubs  of  Lille  or  Dijon,  or  Quimper,  and  the 
i^e  dixit  of  the  national  aflembly ;  an  ifife  £xii 
which,  as  I  (hall  afterwards  (hew,  may  be  eafiiy 
evaded. 

As  this  is  an  argument  very  interefting  to  all 
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tbe  nations  of  Europe,  it  deferves  to  be  carefully  Ancmyaiiu^ 
czaminedy  and  fet  in  different  lights. 

And  here  the  firft  queftion  muft  be,  what  is 
there  in  the  natural  fpirit  of  a  democracy,  even  of 
the  new  French  fpecies,  a  royal  democracy,  which 
muthorifes  philosophers  to  think  that  it  breathes 
univerfal  peace  and  concord  more  than  any  other 
inftitution?  It  is  certainly  the  government  mod 
fiivourable  to  needy  adventurers,  and  war  is  an 
cafy  way  to  repair  an  adventurer's  broken  fortune. 
It  is  certainly  the  government  under  which  all 
violent  paffions  difplay  themfelves  moft  openly^ 
and  the  paffions  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  de- 
mocracies, ftirred  up  to  adion,  may  as  likely  pro- 
duce a  war  as  the  paffions  of  two  kings.  The  ex- 
perience gathered  from  hiftory  confirms  diis  fup- 
pofition,  and  the  5th  and  6th  pages  of  Dr.  Price's 
Sermon,  where  he  mentions  the  baleful  effedts  of  a 
miftaken  love  of  our  country,  contain  an  indirect 
avowal  of  it. 

We  have  been  accuftomed  in  thefe  lad  ages  to 
fee  great  armies  defolate  the  earth  at  the  command 
of  one  man,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  there 
was  an  earlier  age  in  which  the  earth  was  equally 
defolated  by  hundreds  of  fmall  armies,  where 
cvtry  individual  foldier  was  inflamed  to  vengeance 
by  the  fenfe  of  his  own  wrongs  as  well  as  the  wrongs 
of  his  country. 

M.  Mirabeau  might,  if  he  pleafed,  tell  the 
national  aflembly  that  there  would  be  no  wars, 

O  o  when 
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AnoBjmMv  when  there  were  no  tyrants  and  no  flavcs  *;  and 
the  national  aflembly  (many  of  whom  were  no 
fchoiars)  might  be  pleafed  with  this  beautiful 
piftiire  :  but  it  is  impoffible  that  men  of  letters, 
fuch  as  MeflTrs.  Price  and  Prieftley,  could  in  their 
hearts  be  fatisHed  with  this  more  tlian  orieotai 
fiftion.  Were  the  Athenians  and  the  Spartans 
mercenary  flaves,  and  governed  by  the  rod  of  ty- 
ranny, when  their  mutual  diflenfions  (hook  the 
quiet  of  Greece  ?  But  it  was,  perhaps,  the  oppofice 
form  of  their  government  which  engendered  this 
lading  hatred. 

Then  let  us  obferve  the  Rcwnans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, whofe  conftitutions  refembled  each 
otlier  in  fubftance,  though  they  differed  in  parti- 
cular circumftances,  and  behold  Spain,  Italy, 
Africa,  ^he  whole  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  de- 
luged with  blood,  and  the  enmity  never  ceafing 
till  the  firft  commercial  city  of  the  ancient  world 
funk  amidft  devouring  flames.  Will  it  be  faid 
that  Rome  had  an  hereditary  ambitious  nobility  f? 
(for  nobles  are  the  demons  whom  the  modem 
French  creed  confiders  as  the  authors  of  evil.) 
Then  let  us  return  again  to  Greece,  and  view 
Athens  and  Syracufe  (two  as  complete  democracies 
as  ever  exifted);  we  may  obferve  Athens  affaulting 

-  *  A  do6lrine  which,  from  other  paffagcs  In  his  works,  it  ii 
plain  he  did  not  himfclf  believe. 

t  It  16  believed  by  learned  men,  that  Carthage  had  no  patrictan 
order,  but  an  elcdive  fenate ;  yet  Carthage  was  alxnoll  as  ambi- 
liuiis  as  her  great  rival. 

Syracufe 
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Syracufe  by  the  qioft  unprovoked  invafion ;  and  Aoooynmii; 
Syracufe^  in  revenge,  violating  public  £iich  by  the 
murder  of  Nicias  (the  very  general  who,  as  long 
BS  he  dared,  had  oppofed  his  countryn^ep's  fury)^ 
luid  treating  the  Athenian  prifoners  with  a  refined 
and  lingering  barbarity,  which  exceeds  all  that  the 
tyrant  duke  of  Alva  inflifted  on  his  wretched  yic« 
tims.  When,  in  defiance  of  fuch  exaniples,  peace, 
and  concord,  and  humanity,  are  reprefented  by 
fcholars  as  the  natural  confequences  of  republican 
principles,  one  is  tempted  to  fufped,  that  thefc 
empty  declamations  only  cover  fome  lurking  in^ 
fidious  purpofe,  which  the  declaimers  are  as  yet 
unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

But  recent  examples  have  more  influence  than 
ancient  hiftories,  and  can  better  enforce  our  argu* 
ment  t  let  us  therefore  examine  the  hidory  of 
England  for  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  and  con« 
fider  how  many  of  our  bloody  and  expenfive  wars 
are  juftly  to  be  charged  to  the  e|:ecutive  power^ 
upon  whom  fuch  writers  as  Home  Tooke  and  Mr* 
Paine  are  fo  willing  to  lay  the  whole  cenfure. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  moft  fuperficial  reader  of 
mftory,  how  much  of  the  unpopularity  of  James 
the  Firft  was  owing  to  his  indolently  pacific  tem* 
per»  and  how  eagerly  the  whple  nation  longed  to 
embark  in  the  foreign  wars,  occafioned  by  the 
fruitlefs  attempt  of  the  eledor  palatine  to  poflefs 
bimfelf  of  Bohemia. 

foni  the  unfortunate  Charles^  was  drivea 
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Maaymom.  into  a  (hoft  War  with  France  by  the  caprice  Ifid 
unwarrantable  paflions  of  h'ls  favourite^  Bucking- 
ham. That  war,  however,  was  poypular^  dll  Bucking* 
ham  was  defeated  at  the  Ifle  de  Re  ;  the  Englifh 
ardently  wUhed  to  invade  France,  and  fuccour  die 
ProteftantSi  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  their  king; 
nor  can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  this  afleniooi 
thaA  to  obferve,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  die 
republicans  reproached  the  unhappy  Charles  on 
his  trial,  with  having  abandoned  the  Protefiams 
of  RocheliCy  and  feemed  to  confider  it  as  one  of 
thofe  crimes  which  deferved  a  fentence  of  deadi. 
'    Between  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  ufurpatioa 
of  Cromwell,  England  was  a  republic  governed  by 
a  (ingle  aflembly.    Holland,  at  that  time,  had  no 
ftadtholder  at  the  head  of  its  government ;  and  it 
might  have  been  argued,  i  priori,  that  thefe  two 
republics  would  feel  the  advantages  of  peace  and 
concord.      Indead  of  fulfilling  that  expe^tatioo, 
they  engaged  in  an  obftinate  and  bloody  naval  wVi 
fomented  by  commercial  jealoufy. 

The  fame  jealoufy  continued  after  the  reftoia* 
tion,  and  produced  the  fecond  Dutch  war,  whofe 
more  immediate  caufe  was  the  particular  rivalfliip 
between  the  two  African  companies. 

It  is  very  true,  that  James,  duke  of  York,  and 

fome  other  courtiers,  had  (hares  in  the  Engliih 

African  company,  and  therefore  fome  of  the  blame 

of  that  war  may  be  imputable  to  the  court.  But  the 

brother  of  fpeaker  Lenthall,  had  he  been  at  the 

head 
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head  of  a  commercial  companyj  might  have  had  AaQoymotts* 
juft  as  much  power  to  kindle  the  flames  of  difcord  '  - 
»  the  brother  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  third  Dutch  war  followed  in  iBtIj  and 
was  evidently  the  fole  ad  and  deed  of  the  court, 
contrary  to  the  incereft  and  the  temper  of  the  na* 
tion.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  parliament, 
even  under  the  Stuarts,  had  power  enough  to  en- 
force the  unanimous  will  of  their  conftituents. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  refufe  all  fupplies,  but  their 
coldnefs  and  diflatisfaftion  were  fo  evident,  that 
Charles  found  himfelf  obliged  to  relinquiQi  the 
dangerous  plots  in  which  his  criminal  raflinefs 
bod  involved  him. 

Few  words  will  be  neceflary  to  defend  the  war 
of  1689.  As  Louis  openly  avowed  his  intention 
to  fupport  the  caufe  of  James,  it  was  neceflary  to 
abandon  all  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  or  to 
embark  in  a  tedious  and  expenfive  war  againft 
France. 

The  prefent  century  commenced  with  the  war 
of  the  Succeflxon,  to  which  the  nation  was  impelled 
by  three  caufes,  diftind  from  the  military  ambi(ion 
cither  of  William  the  Third,  or  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough :  the  afi^ront  oflered  to  the  Englifli  honour^ 
by  Louis  having  infolently  proclaimed  the  pre* 
lender  king  of  England — jealoufy  gf  the  wealth 
French  merchants  might  acquire  by  trafiicking  with 
8pani0i  America — and  the  {till  (Ironger  jealoufy, 
that  France  would  poflefs  itfelf  of  the  coaft  oC 

O  o  3  Flanders, 
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AMonyttMt,  Fiati()er!s»  and  thus  be  enabled  to  bver-^we  our 
trade  and  navigatibn* 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  Ibng-difputed  quefticm 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  treaty  of  tltrcchti 
I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  Whigs  (the  ancient 
Whigs  of  Mr.  Buite)  were  loud  for  war  and  the 
feith  off  alliance,  wMlft  the  oppofitte  party  preached 
^peace  abroad  with  as  njuch  zeal  as  paffiv^  otjUience 
at  home. 

After  the  acceflion  of  the  Bmnfwic  line  there 
followed  a  long  ce'fiation  of  arms,  interrupted  only 
by  fome  difputes  with  Sp^un,  in  which  the  court 
was,  perhaps,  more  concerned  than  the  nation, 
but  which  did  not  occafion  any  confiderable  ex- 
pence  ;  but  towards  the  clofe  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's 
adminiilrationj  the  whole  nation  entered  with  fucfa 
unanimity  of  violence  into  a  cx>mmercial  quarrel  with 
Spain,  as  is  alone  fufiicient  to  refute  thofedeclaimen 
who  charge  all  wars  upon  the  executive  power. 

Sir  K.  Walpole  had,  doubtlefs,  fome  bfameable 
iqualities,  which  might  jutlly  mafcc  hhn  fufpcAed 
by  a  nation  jealous  of  its  liberty,  but  his  avcrfion 
to  war  (according  to  modern  ideas)  ought  to  have 
covered  a  multitude  ofjins.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  deadly  fin  which  precipitated  his  fall;  it  was 
the  quality  againft  which  all  the  orators,  and  all 
the  poet5,  and  all  the  wits,  who  called  themfelves 
patriots  (and  fome  of  whom  thought  themfelves 
fuch),  direded  eyery  (Jiaft  of  eloquence  and  of 
ridicule, 

The 
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The  honoured  names  of  ^bom/on  and  ofGlwerzve  Aoonymouik 
CO  be  found  atnoogft  the  bards>  whd,  like  Tyrteus 
of  old«  fung  the  praifes  of  glorious  war,  and  depre* 
cated  a  tame  fubmiflion  to  wrongs ;  the  effed  of 
that  popular  ballad,  called  HoJUr^s  Gboft,  is  not  yet 
quite  forgotten,  nor  the  admiration  beftowed  on 
that  bold  (Iroke  of  oratory  of  lord  Chefterfield^ 
when  looking  on  the  capeftry  which  reprefents  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanifb  armada^  he  -  exclaimed^ 
"  Thefe  walls,  my  lords  I  thefc  very  walls  blulh 
<«  for  us !  •' 

The  next  war,  the  fuccefsful  but  expenfive  war 
of  I755>  was  equally  fomented  by  the  clamours  of 
our  American  colonies,  and  of  the  merchants  who 
traded  with  them.  But  as  the  Americans  endea- 
voured to  deny  the  fa£b,  when  called  upon  to  bear 
their  (hare  of  the  heavy  burden,  to  which  we  had 
fubmitted  for  their  fakes,  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of 
their  republican  friends  may  prevaricate  in  their 
turn,  and  doubt  whether  the  war  of  1755  was  the 
work  of  the  nation  more  than  of  the  court.  To 
convince  ihem,  I  will  infert  ibme  extrads  from  a 
pamphlet,  called  Naked  Truth,  which  had  its  run 
in  that  day,  fmce  it  reached  its  third  edition  \ 

A  pamphleteer,  though  he  may  have  but  little 
merit  in  his  ftyle,  or  his  argument,  muft  ilate  the 
temper  of  the  people  juftly,  or  he  will  fcarcely  ob- 
tain that  rapid  fale,  which  is  the  only  honour  or 
profit  he  can  afpire  to, 

♦  It  \ra5  printcU  for  A,  Price,  Fket-ftrtett  1755* 

O  o  4  «  Naked 
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AoMymoM.  '^  Naked  truth  is  always  di(agreeable  to  weak 
^*  minds ;  as  they  compofe  the  bulk  of  mankindi 
<^  (he  is  moft  hateful  to  the  multitude. 

*^  I  know  it  is  as  dangerous  to  write  againft  po- 
^^  pular  prejudices  as  againft  tyrants. 

^^  Let  us  call  back  a  few  years^  and  lee  with 
'^what  ardour  the  merchants  cried  out  for  t 
^'  Spanifli  war ;  a  few  (hips  were  plundered,  t 
*^  captain  loft  bis  ears,  no  fatisfa&ion  would  go 
'^  down ;  even  men  of  fenfe  fupported  the  party. 

**  We  fent  a  noble  fleet,  covered  the  fea  With 
*'  our  Ihips^  and  the  iflands  with  our  foldiers ;  but 
*'  what  return  ?  We  buried  twenty  thoufand  men 
^^  without  a  battle. 

**  Whence  came  the  difappointment  ?  From  the 
^^  war's  being  improper,  and  drove  on  by  popular 
^'  clamour.  By  beheving  thofe  popular  prejudices, 
'^  or  not  daring  to  oppofe  them^  the  government 
*'  was  forced  to  carry  on  the  war  in  unwbolefome 
"  climates.    - 

**  It  is  hurting  a  prince,  or  minifter,  greatly,  to 
**  urge  them  by  popular  clamour  to  a  war.  A 
^^  magnanimous  prince,  hearing  fuch  clamours,  b 
**  unwilling  to  ftem  them',  left  his  glory  (hould 
"  fuffcr ;— and  a  wife  minifter  muft  give  way  to 
^*  the  joint  cry  of  the  people,  and  urged-on  cow- 
"  rage  of  the  prince,  though  he  knows  the 
**  danger. 

•*  The  merchant,  manufafturer,  fhipbuildcr,  and 
"  infinite  numbers  employed  in  fitting  outfliipping^ 
**  may  cry  for  war.    Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epbe- 
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^^fians^   faid   the  (hrine-makers :    perhaps  they  Anooyisoia. 
^^  would  be  lefs  violent,  would  they  but  confider 
<*  what  a  defperate  reckoning  was  paid  for  their 
**  (hort  harveft  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war." 

As  the  war  of  1755  was  in  great  meafure  urged 
on  by  the  merchants^  fo  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
rendered  unpopular  by  the  fame  merchants,  who 
did  not  find  that  it  gave  them  as  many  monopolies 
as  they  expected. 

But  another  complaint  arofe  againft  the  miniftry 
of  thofe  days>  lefs,  perhaps,  to  have  been  expcded 
from  the  former  temper  of  the  nation.  The  maxims 
of  lord  Bute's  politics  almofl  comcided  with  this 
fentence  of  Home  Tooke's  Addrefs :  <*  Separated 
^^  as  we  happily  are  by  nature,  from  the  tumults 
^^  of  the  continent,  we  reprobate  all  fyftems  and 
**  intrigues  which  facrifice  the  bleffings  of  our  na- 
<^  tural  iituation."  Immediately  the  patriots  took 
the  fame  turn  as  the  wbigs  had  many  years  ago 
taken  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  nothing  was  heard 
<&  but  the  *^  advantages  and  neceffity  of  foreign 
^*  alliances,  and  particularly  of  an  alliance  with 
**  Pruffia.  Faith  to  our  allies  was  preached  up 
<*  as  the  firft  national  duty ;  infulating  ourfelves 
•'  from  the  continent  was  faid  to  be  the  policy 
**  of  the  Stuarts.'*  Continental  connedions  were 
the  policy  of  king  William ;  and  hence  it  was 
charitably  concluded,  that  the  maxims  of  the  Stuarts 
would  predominate  under  the  prefent  reign,  whilft 
tbe  maxims  of  the  friends  to  liberty  were  to  be  dif- 
rcgarded. 

Mr. 
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AftdRyftAtti;  Mr.  Borke  was  &ngry  that  we  did  not  go  to  wtr 
for  the  independence  of  Corfica ;  others  wanted 
us  to  forbid  the  partition  of  Pdand,  and  the  qoar- 
rel  of  Falkland-ifland  wanted  not  kind  patriots 
ready  and  willing  to  blow  it  into  the  fame  flame, 
as  the  quarrel  about  £ngli(h  fmugglers  under  die 
adminiftration  of  Walpole. 

That  unknown  beings  that  Junius^  equally  ad* 
roirable  for  his  eloquence^  and  deteftable  for  hb 
malignity,  exhaufted  all  his  powers  to  render  the 
king  odious,  for  his  willingnefs  to  accept  of  a  fligbt 
fatisfaftion ;  and  ufed  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  intercft  of  a  prince  who  aimed  ar 
abfolute  power  at  home,  to  avoid  foreign  wan, 
and  ftiflea  military  fpirit  in  his  fubjedts*. 

At  laft  the  nation  had  a  war,  which  turned  out 
the  moft  expenfive  and  difgraceful  war  of  any  that 
has  happened  for  three  hundred  years,  and  has 
almoft  cured  us  of  our  martial  frenzy.  I  will  not 
difpute  to  whom  thofe  calamities  were  pitbcipally 
owing ;  but  will  allow,  for  argument*s  fake,  that 
the  chief  blame  was  due  to  the  executive  power.  1 
(hall  only  obfervc,  that  the  fame  quarrel  might 
have  arifcn  under  a  popular  government;  for 
when  England  was  a  republic,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment paffed  votes,  aflcrting  the  right  of  England 
to  bind  its  colonies  by  laws  j  that'  the  fenfc  of  the 
people  was  by  no  means  at  firft  unanimous  againft 

*  I  confcfs,  this  is  no  particular  argument  agalnil  HofDf 
Tooke,  who  was  no  friend  to  Junius  ;  but  Junius  had  then  mort 
;idmirer8  than  Mr.  Home, 
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Jri  that  as  foon  as  lord  Cornwallis's  defeat  had  ADonymoM, 
jmdered  the  nation  unanimous^  the  executive 
|»ower  was  obliged  to  give  way$  and  that  when  the 
people  found  out  that  their  brethren  the  Americans 
cxafted  as  fevere  terms  as  the  French  or  Spaniards 
couid  have  done,  they  grew  enraged  at  the  peace^ 
and  turned  out  the  minifter  who  had  figned  it. 

From  the  following  hiftorical  difcuffion  we  may 
conclude,  that  of  nine  or  ten  wars  which  have 
happened  fince  the  year  1600,  only  one- third  of 
the  number  are  really  imputable  to  the  crown ; 
(hat  the  people  had  influence  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  two  unpopular  wars,  out  of  this  fmall  propor- 
tion; and  that  of  four  celebrated  treaties  of  peace 
made  during  this  century,  three  of  them  ruined  the 
popularity  of  their  authors,  the  carls  of  Oxford,  of 
Pure,  and  of  Shclburne. 

All  the  French  writers  make  the  fame  complaints 
of  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  England,  that  we  were 
accuftomed  to  make  of  France ;  they  continue 
the  fame  opinion  of  our  condudl  in  their  books 
publifhed  fince  the  Revolution;  only  they  kindly 
fuppofe  that  all  the  blame  lay  in  thofe  odious  beings^ 
named  kings  and  miniftcrs,  I  will  be  lefs  fevere 
in  my  cenfures ;  I  believe  the  Englifli  nation  has 
never  been  hurried  into  a  war,  but  under  the  fpe- 
cious  idea  of  punidiing  opprelTors,  and  relieving 
the  opprcfTcd  ;  but  it  has  often  been  deceived  by 
thofe  nobly-founding  words,  and  deceived  by  pa- 
triots oftener  than  by  kings ;  confequently,  how- 
ever advifable  it  might  be  to  diminifli  the  in- 
fluence 
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Ammjmmn,  fluCBCC  of  thc  cxccutive  power  fof  othcT  ftafons^ 
the  pretence  that  it  would  infure  peace  to  tUs  hh 
raffed  country  is  a  iafe  frevari^iion^  fufficient  to 
corrupt  and  poifon  all  the  arguments  with  whid 
it  is  joined. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  new  republic  of 
America^  and  fee  whether  its  republican  virme^  fo 
idolized  by  M.  Briflbt  and  others,  has  kept  it  in 
an  uninterrupted  (late  of  peace.  It  has  been  latdj 
engaged  in  a  cruel,  predatory  war  with  the  ne^ 
bouring  Indians }  and  if  favages  wrote  pamphleis» 
perhaps  they  could  tell  as  many  inftances  of  tlie 
rapacity  of  land- jobbers,  as  Europeans  can  tell  of 
the  ambition  of  kings.  Prefident  WaQiingtoa 
concluded  a  regular  treaty  of  peace  with  the£reek 
Indians,  and  immediately  the  American  newf- 
papers  informed  us,  that  the  Georgians  complained 
of  his  negledl:  of  their  interefts.  In  one  wordj 
experience  demonftrates,  that  in  all  free  dates, 
when  government  is  warlike,  oppoiition  rccom- 
mends  peace,  and  clamours  for  war  whenever 
government  is  peaceable.  And  this  evil  will  pro- 
bably remain  incurable,  un\€{s  fame  ingenious  meU* 
fhyjician  can  invent  a  republic  without  any  execu- 
tive government  at  all. 

It  may  be  anfwcred  to  thefc  arguments,  that 
.  fiippofing  free  dates  in  general  to  be  capable 
of  ambition  as  well  as  kings,  yet  the  renunciation 
of  the  French  national  affembly  to  all  views  of 
conqucft  makes  them  an  honourable  exception  to 
the   general    cafe.      No  doubt  this  renunciation 

founds 
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founds  very  noblyj  but  it  admits  of  more  than  one  AaonywmM. 
cvafion. 

In  the  firft  place^  the  words  aftually  inferred  in 
the  confticution  are  lefs  ftrong  than  the  original 
vote  of  the  aflembly^  which  renounced  con  quell  in 
general.  It  now  (lands,  ^^  The  French  nation  re- 
^*  nounces  the  undertaking  of  any  war  with  a  view 
**  of  making  conquefts,  and  will  never  employ  its 
^'  forces  againft  the  liberty  of  any  people."  But 
liere  is  no  renunciation  of  keeping  the  conquefts 
made  during  the  courfe  of  a  war,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  expences  incurred.  There  are  very 
lew  inftances  of  conquerors  who  have  openly  begun 
A  war  with  profefling  an  intention  to  conquer ;  they 
Juve  ufually  invented  fome  plaufible  colour  of 
creaties  violated^  or  of  wrongs  received  by  their 
fubjefts  or  their  allies. 

In  the  fecond  place  it  may  be  afked,  whether  a 
'Velmniarj Juhmiffim  is  equivalent  to  a  conqueji,  and 
whether  its  acceptance  is  an  invafion  of  the  liberty 
of  other  nations  }  If  any  one  is  defirous  to  know 
iiow  fuch  (bphiftry  was  anciently  vindicated^  and 
liow  fuch  voluntary  fubmiffions  were  anciently  pro- 
cured,'let  him  read  Mitford's  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
efpecially  diofe  chapters  that  treat  of  the  rivaUhip 
between  Sparta  and  Athens.  A  few  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  pedantic  to  introduce  Athens 
and  Sparta  into  modern  politics :  but  (ince  we 
behold  empires  founded  on  principles  more  demo« 
cratic  than  have  been  avowed  fmce  the  decline  of 
ancient  Greece^  it  well  becomes  impartial  reafoners 

to 
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to  look  Wk  on  the  efleds  fuch  principles  w( 
produced  on  the  morality  and  the  happinefs  of 
country  which  difcontented  pbilofophert  have  Ufdj 
reprefented  as  a  kind  of  Elyfium. 

None  of  the  Grecian  ftates  ever  nulde  a  fomitl 
renunciation  of  conqueft;    yet   it  was  geneniif 
underftood,  that  none  of  them  could  exercife  die 
rights  of  conqueft  over  oni:  another**     Meanwhik 
every  independent  Athenian  burgher  indulged  a 
vanity  and  ambition  as  infatiate  as  ever  tuned 
the  head  of  a  defpot^  and  fome  expedients  wm 
requisite  to  gratify  thefe  craving  appetites.    Tbofe 
leaders  who  fought  power  by  courting  the  demo- 
cracy,   Themiftocles^  Pericles^    Alcibiades^  tod 
word  of  all,  that  low-born^  low-minded  viUiioi 
Cleon^  carefully  cultivated  the  friend(hip  of  the 
mal  contents  in  their  neighbouring  CQuntrie^  and 
privately  held  forth  the  protedion  df  Athens  to  aO 
who  wifhed  to    revolt  againft  their   magiftntes. 
Magiftrates  are  not  gods,  and^  therefore,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  out  fome  who  had  the  vices  of 
men  to  anfwer  for  as  well  as  their  fellow- citizeDS« 
The  glorious  infurredion  took  place^  the  magif* 
trates  were  baniflied  or  murdered^  and  Athens  wai 
invited  to  take  under  its  (heltering  wing  this  ge- 
nerous  people,  who  were  exerting  themfelves  ii) 
the  caufe  of  democracy. 

*  Not,  at  lead,  over  thofe  who  fent  deputies  to  the  AmphjAi' 
onic  couDciL 
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Mn.    C  HR  I  S  T  I  £. 

THE  new  conftitution  of  France,  as  fettled  by  Letter*  on 
the  national  aifcmbly,  was  preceded  by,  ajid  lotion  ^of' 
founded  upon,  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man   f "°"'  ^ 
in  fociety.-^To  this  were  afterwards  added  the 
following  nineteen  conftitutional  articles,  in  which 
the  general  rights  of  mankind  were  applied  to  the 
particular  cafe  of  the  French  nation. — 

I-  All  powers  proceed  eflentially  from  the  nation, 
and  can  proceed  from  it  alone. 

II.  The  French  government  is  monarchical:  there   * 
is  no  authority  fuperior  to  the  law  ; — die  king  reigns 
by  it  alone,  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  laws  that 
he  can  require  obedience. 

III.  The  national  afTembly  has  acknowledged  and 
declared,  as  fundamental  points  of  the  monarchy, 
that  the  perfon  of  the  king  is  facred  and  inviolable, 
that  the  throne  is  indivifible ;  that  the  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  reigning  family,  from  male  to 
fioale,  in  die  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual 
and  abfolute  exclufion  of  females* and  their  defcend- 
ants,  without  intending  to  prejudge  the  effeft  of 
renunciations. 

IV.  The  national  aflembly  fliall  be  permanent. 

V.  The  national  afTembly  fliall  confift  but  of  one 
houfc. 

VI.  Every  l^iflature  ^fliall  be  for  two  years. 

6  VII.  The 
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VIL  The  renaval  of  members  of  every  kgUkM 
(hall  be  of  the  whole  of  them* 

VIII.  The  legiflative  power  refides  in  the  udool 
aflembly,wholhallezerci(eic  intbefbllowii^nitiuKn 

IX.  No  zSt,  of  the  legiHative  body  can  be  on* 
fidered  as  law,  unlels  made  by  the  repteientitifB 
of.  the  nation^  freely  and  l^ally  cho(en»  and  mki 
landioned  by  the  monarch. 

X.  The  king  may  refufe  his  confent  to  the  ifis 
of  the  legiilativc  body. 

XL  In  the  cafe  of  the  king  refilling  his  confax, 
that  refufal  (hall  be  orAy /u^en/ive. 

XII.  The  fufpenfive  refufal  of  the  king  flail 
ceafe  at  the  fecond  legiflature,  after  that  idud' 
Ihall  have  propofed  the  law. 

XIII.  The  king  may  invite  the  national  aflbnbff 
to  take  any  meafure  into  confideiation ;  but  tbe 
propounding  of  laws  belongs  exclufively  to  the  I^ 
prefenratives  of  the  nation. 

XIV.  The  creation  and  fuppreflion  of  offices 
cannot  take  place,  but  in  confequence  of  an  aft  of 
the  legiflative  body,  fanftioned  by  the  king. 

XV.  No  contributions  in  kind  or  in  money  an 
be  raifed,  and  no  loan  either  direft  or  indircft 
made,  otherwife  than  by  a  (pecial  decree  of  tlic 
aflembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation. 

XVI.  The  fupreme  executive  power  refidcs  ex- 
clufively  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

XVII.  The  executive  power  can  make  no  law, 
even  provifional,  but  only  proclamations  confcrmaUc 
to  the  laws,  to  ordain  or  incite  to  their  obfcrvation. 
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XVIII.  The  minifters,  and  the  other  agetits  of  Mr.Chrir- 
the  executive  power,  are  refponfiblc  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  funds  of  their  department,  as  well 
as  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  they  may  commit, 
whatever  be  the  orders  they  may  receive ;  and  no 
order  given  by  the  king  can  be  executed,  unlefs 
ifigned  by  his  majefty,  and  counterfigned  by  a  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate,  or  by  the  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

XIX,  The  judicial  power  cannot  in  any  cafe  be 
ezercifed  by  the  king,  nor  by  the  legiilative  body  i 
but  juftice  (hall  be  adminiftered,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  only  by  the  tribunajs  eilablilhed  by  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and 
the  forms  determined  by  law. 

The  national  aflfembly  may  be  faid  to  have 
founded  their  conftitution  on  a  new  territorial  di- 
vifion  of  the  kingdom.  The  ancient  provinces 
were  already  morally  dead — dieir  privileges,  jurif- 
diAions,  peculiarities,  were  annihilated;  and  as 
their  extent  and  limits  were  fettled  by  chance  and 
caprice,  without  any  regard  to  convenience  or 
utility,  and  in  place  of  any  valuable  purpofe,  ferved 
now  only  to  keep  up  the  remains  of  old  feudal 
ideas,  the  aflembly  judged  it  right  to  abolidi 
them,  and  fubftitute  a  new  and  more  equal 
divifion. 

France  Is  now  divided  into  83  departments : 
etch  department  into  diftrids,  not  fewer  than  three, 
nor  more  than  nine :  each  diftrift  into  cantons,  of 
about  four  leagues  fquare  of  France.    There  is 
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Mr.Chirf-  in  each  department  and  in  each  diftrid,  a  A^ 
^  ^'  1  plate  J  or  town^  where  the  admifdjlnuive  aJfoMf  if 
the  department  or  diftriSl  is  to  be  held.  The  «ific- 
toral  ajfembly  of  each  department  is  to  fit  alter- 
nately in  the  different  chief  places  of  all  the  dif- 
tri&s  in  the  department. 

I  (hall  be  a  little  particular  in  my  account  of 
this  meafure,  as  it  will  furnifli  me  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  a  fpecimen  of  Mr,  Burke's 
accuracy.  And  if  you  perceive  in  hiin»  who  had 
near  twelve  months  to  compofe  his  work,  fome 
very  (ingular  miftakes  in  matters  of  fiifb,  I  hope 
you  will  be  inclined  to  forgive  in  me  thofe  erron 
I  may  have  committed,  in  a  hafty  produdioQ» 
compiled  in  the  few  leifure  hours  of  bufine&t  of 
not  fo  many  weeks. 

By  fome  unaccountable  negligence  or  mifUkej 
Mr.  Burke  criticifes  the  new  divilion  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  after  the  report  or  projea  of  the 
committee,  Sep.  29,  1789,  or  that  of  M.  Thourct, 
Nov.  2  (and  after  neither  with  accuracy),  inftead 
of  the  plan  that  was  really  adopted  by  the  afiem* 
bly,  in  their  decree.  Hence  his  account  teems 
with  errors.  They  have  divided,  (ays  he,  their 
country  into  8 1  depanments  (there  are  83J,  re- 
gularly fquare  (tbiy  are  not  regularly  fquare): 
thefe  divifions  are  called  departments.  No  maa 
belonging  to  one  of  thefe  regions  will  (honly  have 
any  country  (be  means  province).  No  man  cao 
be  attached  to  a  piece  of  fquare  meafuremeot 
(it  is  not  fquare).    He  never  will  glory  in  belong* 
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ing  to  the  chequer  No.  71,  or  to  any  other  badge-  MnChrif* 
ticket  (the  departments  are  not  fo  numbered^  each  "^* 
bos  a  name ;  and  if  there  be  any  utility  in/uch  local 
fride,  why  may  not  a  man  value  him/elf  as  much,  on 
ielongsng  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  for  inftance^  as 
mt  belonging  to  the  province  of  Normandy  f  J.  Thefe 
departments  they  fubdi vide  into  1720  (fay  JioJ 
parts  (their  number  is  not  fixed,  and  may  be  altered 
mccarding  to  circumftancesj,  called  communes  (they 
eara  adled £ftrias )  i  and  thefe  again  into  dill  fmaller 
ports  called  cantons;  in  all  6400  (fey  6480^. 
The  primary  aflemblies  of  the  cantons  eleft  de« 
putiesto  the  commune  (diftriS),  one  for  every 
tw$  hundred  qualified  inhabitants  (th^  choofe  the 
mjemhly  ofeleSors,  who  are  totally  a  diJHnS  body  from 
ibe  affembly  of  the  diftri^  in  the  proportion  of  om 
tUBor  for  one  hundred  affive  citizens).  Thefe 
communes  (diftriHs)  chofen  by  the  canton,  choofe 
to  the  department  (it  is  the  reverfe),  and  the 
deputres  of  the  department  choofe  their  deputies 
to  the  national  affembly  {neither  one  nor  the  other 
hofOi  any  thing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  deputies  to  the 
motional  affembly). 

In  fuch  a  fyftem»  fays  Mr.  Burke,  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  reprefentative  and  the 
firft  conftituent.  There  are  three  cleftions  before 
tbc  reprefentative  is  chofen^  &c.  All  this  is  er- 
roneous. The  members  of  this  affembly  are  not 
chofen  in  that  circuitous  way  defcribed  by  Mr.' 
Burke.  The  primary  affemblies  of  the  people 
choofe  the  elefforal  affemblies  of  the  departments, 
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Mr.Chrif-  and  thefe  affcmblies  choofc  both  the  members  of 
"^*  the  adminiflrative  aflembly  of  the  department^  and 
their  reprefentatives  in  the  national  aflembly  *« 
Thus  there  is  but  one  medium  between  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  their  deputies  to  the  af- 
fembly.  It  refembles  the  conftitution  of  the  towns 
in  Scotland,  where  the  magiftrates  or  municipal  af- 
fembly  choofe  an  affembly  of  delegates^  and  thefe  dele- 
gates appoint  the  member  of  parliament,  it  is  £ur 
fupcrior  to  it  in  another  refped,  for  the  eledoral 
affcmblies  of  France  arc  choten  by  the  frimarj 
aJfembUes,  which  confift  of  all  the  citizens,  except 
paupers,  fervants,  and  bankrupts  i  while  the  dele* 
gates  of  Scotland  are  appointed  by  municipal 
officers,  who  ele6b  one  another  in  fucceflion,  ttd 
infinitum^  without  the  concurrence  of,  and  frequent* 
ly  contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  of  thecitizens« 

Mr,  Burke  feems  not  even  to  have  underftood 
that  Sketchy  on  which  he  improperly  founded 
his  cenfur^s.  For  M,  Thouret  fays,  "  If  any 
**  one  has  imagined,  that  this  divifion  would  be 
**  accompliflied  by  perfeft  geometric  fquares) 
*^  which  would  make  the  furface  of  the  kingdom 
«*  a  chequer  beard,  he  might  have  recolleded,  that 
^^  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns,  already  cxift- 

♦  They  alfo  cleft  the  jvifgfs ;  for  It  feemed  ta  the  French 
legiflators  as  reafooable  that  they  who  are  to  be  judged  (hoaid 
appoint  their  own  judges^  as  we  think  it,  that  they  who  are  to  be 
faxed  ftiould  appoint  their  own  tax-mqfters,  llicy  appoint  tk 
hyhapt  tooy  following  the  maxims  of  the  primitiTe  church,  io 
which  the  bifhops  were  always  clefted  by  the  pceple. 
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*•  ing,  would  not  allow  us  to  draw  lines  diredkly  Mr.Chrif- 

**  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  north  to  fouth  over 

*^  France.     But  fincc  the  execution  will  Aot  be 

'^  in  this  way,  and  that  the  curvatures  which  local 

<*  and  other  circumftances  ctcaHon,  will  be  ob- 

**  ferved/'  &c.  &c.     He  had  before  faid,  in  reply 

to  thofe  who  objeded,  that  the  ancient  divifions 

into  provinces  would  be  quite  confounded  by  this 

new  arrangement^  that  local  conveniency,  and  the 

old  limits  of  the  provinces,  would  be  every  where 

refpeded  as  much  as  poffible. 

M.  Mirabeau  offered  another  plan  of  dividing 
the  lungdom»  in.  which  he  criticifed  that  of  the 
committee,  and  anticipated  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
obje£tions  that  have  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Burke. 
*<  I  wi(h,"  faid  he,  ^^  a  real  and  de  faSo  divifion^ 
^^  adapted  to  localities  and  circumftances,  and  not 
<^  a  madiem<atical  division,  almoft  ideal,  and  whofe 
"  execution  appears  to  me  imprafticable."  He 
wiftied  neither  to  have  communes  nor  cantons,  in 
order  to  bring  the  reprefentatives  nearer  the  re* 
prefentcd,  &c. 

The  alTembly  alfo  publifhed  the  opinion  of  M. 
de  Bengy  de  Puyvale,  Nov.  5,  in  which  the  plan 
of  the  committee  was  farther  criticifed,  and  in 
which  we  may  again  fee  Mr.  Burke  anticipated. 
You  form,  faid  M.  de  Puyvale,  equal  divifions, 
which  give  unequal  refults ;  you  eftablifh  uniform 
bodies,  which  prefent  no  uniformity  in  their  func- 
tions or  utility. — Like  M.  Mirabeau,  he  alfo  argued 
on  the  neceffity  of  having  as  few  mediums  as  poffi- 
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Mr.Chrif.  ble  between  the  eledors  and  their  reprefeota- 
tive. 

Nor  was  the  inveftigation  yet  complete}  {(X 
die  national  aflembly  of  France  proceed  a  little 
more  gravely  than  Mr.  Burke  is  pleafod  to  repro- 
fent^  at  the  time  when  he  is  contemning  their 
labours^  and  making  miftakes  in  his  account  of 
them.  They  printed  farther  the  opinion  of  M, 
Pifon  du  Galland,  Nov.  lo^  who  criticifed  both 
the  plan  of  the  committee^  and  that  of  M,  Mira* 
beau^  and  gave  a  new  one  of  his  own* 

Next  came  M.  Thouret,  who  in  his  ad  Dif- 
cours,  Nov,  9,  reviewed  all  thefe  plansj  and  de- 
fended that  of  the  committee.  In  his  3d  Difcoun, 
Nov.  1 1 9  he  renewed  the  fame  labour^  and  ao« 
fwercd  a  variety  of  objections. 

On  January  Sth^  M.  Bureaux  de  Pufy  read  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conftitution  refpediog 
the  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  intended  to 
apologize  for  thtflownefs  of  their  progrefs,  in  exe- 
cuting this  great  defign,  and  to  explain  more  fully 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  proceeded  in 
carrying  it  into  efFeft.     The  committee  own  that 
they  had  fometimes  departed  from  the  letter^  but 
never  from  the  ^;r/7  of  the  aflembly^  decifions. 
"  We  have  thought,"  faid  they,  **  that  the  happi- 
**  nefs  of  the  ptople  being  the  end  of  this  new 
**  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  neceffary,  above 
^*  all  things,  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  that  operation; 
**  and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  eflential,  not  to 
<<  break  afunder  too  rudely  the  moral  and  political 
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«*  tics  which  cxift  between  the  different  parts  of  mt.  chrif- 
*^  the  empire.  We  have  thought  that  it  was  not  "^' 
^'  fufficient  that  the  aflembly  had  formed  a  great 
'^  and  fublime  plan ;  but  that  it  was  alfo  neceflary 
*'  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  utility  that  muft 
**  refult  from  this  extraordinary  enterprife — that 
^'  this  convifbion  muft  be  the  fruit  of  moderation^ 
•*  patience,  reafon,  and  time,"  &c.  &c.  They 
add,  that  they  direded  all  the  provinces  to  fettle 
amongft  themfclves  the  boundaries  that  divided 
them  from  each  other,  and  then  to  give  in  plans 
of  fuch  /ubdivifions  as  they  thought  moft  fuitable 
to  their  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
local  fituations ;  which  plans  the  committee  con- 
ftantly  adhered  to,  as  far  as  was  at  all  polfible,  in 
coniiftence  with  the  great  principle  by  which  they, 
were  ultimately  to  be  governed.  They  went  on  to 
give  a  hiftory  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  ftate  the 
reafons  for  fixing  the  extent  of  each  department 
by  name,  and  for  affigning  to  Paris  a  department 
of  its  own,  unconnected  with  the  country  around. 

The  affembly  publiftied  alfo  M.  Rabaut  de  Sr. 
Etienne's  New  Reflections  on  the  new  Divifion 
of  the  Kingdom,  addreffed  to  his  conftituents ;  an 
eloquent  and  animated  paper,  which  explains  the 
advantages  that  would  arife  from  this  meafure, 
and  affords  additional  proofs  of  the  caucioo,  care, 
and  wifdom  with  which  it  had  been  executed. 

Even  after  the  decree  was  paffed,  which  fettled 
every  thing  relative  to  this  important  meafure^ 
lOom  for  farther  difcuflion,  on  fcveral  particulars 
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Mr.Chrif.  of  It,  was  Icft  Open.  Local  complaints  and  re- 
^*'  monftrances  were  received,  and  a  general  anfwcr 
to  them  all  given  in  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conftitution,  Feb.  15,  by  M.  Dupont. 

Had  Mr.  Burke  taken  the  trouble  to  read  this 
decree,  or  the  ample  inftruHions  annexed  to  it,  he 
could  never  have  committed  fuch  miftakes  as  he 
has  done  on  the  fubjedt.  The  whole  fyftem  is 
there  clearly  delineated.  The  2 1  ft  art.  of  fc&. 
I.  declares  exprefsly,  **  There  (hall  be  but  m 
**  degree  of  eleftion  between  the  primary  affcm- 
^<  blies  (of  all  the  adive  citizens)  and  the  nadooal 
^*  affembly  ;•'  and  in  the  InftruSions^  feft.  3,  it  is 
obfcrved,  "  Thus  the  fubdivifion  into  departnunts 
**  and  diftriSs  is  of  no  utility  or  application  to 
**  the  mode  of  elcdion  to  the  Ugijlative  body.  The 
**  fpirit  which  diftated  this  difpofition  (in  the  21ft 
•*  article  juft  noticed)  has  aded  with  a  view  to 
**  preferve  more  completely  the  purity  and  reality 
**  of  the  rcprefentation,  by  rendering  the  influence 
^*  of  the  reprefented  or  their  reprefentatives  more 
**  direft  and  immediate." 

The  general  fyftem  of  the  new  government  of 
France  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  exhibit. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  are  divided  into-^ 
I.  the  KING,— r2.  the  pbqple,  being  natives  or 
foreigners. 

r  H  E      KING. 
IT  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, that,  being  a  revolt  againft  principles^  not 
againft  perjcnsi  it  brought  ao    hardfhip    on   the 
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latter,  except  where  they  oppofcd  the  former.  Mr.ChnU 
Never  was  the  fate  of  the  monarch  more  mild, 
during  fuch  a  convulfion  of  the  date,  than  that 
of  Louis  XVL  Mr.  Burke,  who  on  this  fubjedt 
has  the  faculty  of  viewing  every  thing  awrj^  is 
blind  to  this.  He  does  not  fee  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  great  in  the  cafe,  but  he  fees  what  is 
common  and  trifling — the  temporary  inconveni- 
ences which  the  king  fuffered,  at  a  time  when  ail 
ranks  of  men  were  fufTering,  and  which  indeed 
were  principally  occafioned  by  his  own  want  of 
fteadinefs,  and  occafional  deviations  from  thofe 
principles  which  in  general  governed  his  condud. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  king  of 
France  never  had  any  fuch  feelings  as  Mr.  Burke 
afcribes  to  him.  I  am  fure  if  he  were  to  read  the 
book,  and  names  were  omitted,  it  would  never 
enter  into  his  head  that  he  was  the  perfon  alluded 
to  in  it.  Mr.  Burke  knows  the  charader  of  Louis 
XVL  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  it  did  not  fuit  his  ar- 
gument to  fpeak  of  the  real  man  :  fo  he  has  made 
z  ftage-ferjon  of  him,  and  afcribed  to  him  fenfations 
that'  he  never  felt,  and  which  if  he  had  felt,  he 
would  not  have  been  placed  in  a  fituation  where 
they  would  have  been  called  forth. 

It  is  fit,  however,  to  inform  thofe  who  may  not 
know  it,  that  the  king,  who  is  a  benevolent  good 
man,  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  fincere  friend 
to  the  revolution.  He  was  well  convinced,  be- 
fore it  happened,  that  his  people  were  opprelTed 
and  unhappy.    It  was  not  he,  but  a  fct  of  worth- 
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Mr.Chrif.  kfs  gTcat  iiicn  who  profited  from  that  oppreffiooi 
^"*  When  the  Livre  Rcnge  was  publiCbed,  the  amount 
of  private  expences  difburfed  for  the  king's  per- 
fonal  ufe,  was  found  to  be  very  trifling.  Tlic 
king  indeed  was  made  the  dupe^  in  many  inftaoces 
of  that  ariftocratic  cabal  of  profligate  great  men, 
who  had  got  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom into  their  hands,  and  who  employed  them 
in  a  manner  equally  humiliating  to  the  monarch» 
and  oppref&ve  to  the  people.  This  is  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe — very  difierent  from  Mr.  Buriie's 
account  of  it.  In  the  fubfequent  charges  refpeft« 
ing  the  regal  power^  Mr.  Burke  upbraids  the 
people  of  France  with  a  defire  to  infult  a  mild  and 
gentle  monarch.  The  very  reverfe  is  true.  No 
man  wiOied  to  infult  Louis  XVI. :  there  is  not  a 
prince  in  Europe  more  beloved  by  his  fubjeds : 
but  the  legiflators  of  France  wiflied  to  dimtnifli 
the  power  of  all  kings,  fo  as  to  render  it  confiftcnt 
with  the  happinefs  of  their  people.  With  peifms 
they  had  no  concern ;  all  their  regulations  pointed 
to  principle. 

**  It  muft  be  owned,"  faid  Mounier,  "  that  cmr 
**  want  of  a  conftitution  in  France  has  not  been 
**  hitherto  favourable  to  the  crown.     Very  often 

**  audacious  minifters  have  abufed  its  authority— 
**  how  many  times  have  plans,  formed  to  promote 
**  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  experienced  ob- 
**  ftacles  which  have  compromifed  the  majcftyof 
"  the  throne  !  Has  ic  not  been  forced  to  ftruggk 
"  inccffantly,  and  almoft  always  to  a  difadvantagc, 
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*<  with  the  pretenfions  of  (ariftocratic)  bodies^  and  Mr.chnf. 
^  a  hoft  of  privileges  ?" 

*^  There  are  fome  (faid  M.  Alexander  de  La* 
Aoeth,  Nov.  11)  who  would  perfuade  France, 
ind  all  Europe,  that  the  friends  of  liberty  are  the 
ueniues  of  royalty ;  but  the  real  friends  of  the 
king  are  thofe  who  have  deilroyed  the  parliaments, 
the  dergy  as  an  drder^  and  have  annihilated  the 
remains  of  feudality*-*>thefe  hideous  monuments  of 
ancient  ufurpations  on  the  right  of  the  crown. 
The  true  friends  of  the  king  are  thofe  who  have 
deftroyed  all  the  intermediate  tyrannies  which  fepa- 
nted  him  from  the  nation,  and  have  eftabliflied 
hb  grandeur  on  the  fole  and  facred  bafis  of  an  aU 
liance  between  the  throne  and  the  people." 

This  was  well  illuflrated  by  M.  Thouret,  in  the 
debate  on  the  refidence  of  the  public  officers, 
March  28,  1791*     By  whom,  faid  he,  do  we  find 
now  revived  thefe  maxims  of  ancient  fuperftition 
towards  royalty  which  were  never  of  any  ufe  but 
to  degrade  the  true  majefty  of  kings  ?  By  thefe 
wMes  who  fupported  defpotifm,  merely  that  they 
might  be  defpots  themfelves,  in  the  provinces 
under  the  name  of  commanders  and  governors^  and 
jo  their  domains  under  the  various  titles  attached 
to  the  feudal  tyranny — by  that  cUrgy  who,  in  the 
coniecration  of  our  kings,  in  the  very  words  of  the 
liturgy,  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  giving 
tbi  iTQwn  (per  banc  traditionem  noftram) ;  and  in 
exchange  obliged  the  king  to  fwear  to  maintain 
their  ufurped  privileges— by  thefe  members  of  the 
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Mr.Chrif-  parliaments,  who  never  granted  the  kingaUbbft 

"«^ ^  authority,  but  on  condition  of  his  letting  them  hue 

a  (hare  of  it ;  who  repeated  continually  riiat  apo- 
thegm, *'  If  the  king  will,  and  if  the  law  will;* 
becaufe,  confidering  themfelves-  as  the  /rar,  tbcf 
thus  contrived  to  put  themfelves  on  a  footing  vidi 
the  fovereign. 

The  decree  of  Oftober  i,  1789,  conuios  tfacfe 
declarations : 

The  French  government  is  a  monarchy.  There 
is  not  in  France  any  authority  fuperior  to  the 
law.  The  king  reigns  by  the  law^  and  it  is  oolf 
in  confequence  of  the  laws  that  he  can  demaod 
obedience. 

Amongft  the  fundamental  points  of  the  mo- 
narchy  are  thefe  : — that  the  pcrfon  of  the  king  is 
facred  and  inviolable — that  the  throne  is  indin- 
fible— that  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  reigning 
race,  from  male  to  male  according  to  primogcoi* 
turefliip,  and  to  the  perpetual  and  abfolute  cxdu- 
fion  of  females  and  their  defcendants. 

Nov.  9,  1789.  The  title  of  the  king  was 
changed  from  king  of  France,  to  king  of  thtVwAi 
and  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  it. 

June  9,  1790.  His  annual  revenue  for  dcfiif- 
ing  his  perfonal  expences,  and  thofe  of  the  qoccn, 
the  education  01  the  royal  children,  eftabliflimcnts 
of  his  aunts,  that  of  his  fifter,  buildings,  royal 
wardrobe,  guards,  &c.  is  fixed  at  twenty-fi^^ 
millions  annually,  befides  the  revenues  of  domain?, 
parks  and  forefts,  of  the  royal  palaces  and  coiintr)' 

feats, 
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Lt  icats^  which^  taken  at  si  moderate  computation,  Mr.Chrif- 
^!^s  will  be  five  millions  more — in  all,  thirty  millions 

• 

jf  trf  livres,  or  about  1,250,000!.     The  quecn*s  join- 
f.  turt  four  millions,  i6o,oool.  annually. 
2       Aug.  27,  1790.    The  afTembly  having  defired 
2  die  king  to  mention  what  palaces,  country-feats. 

He.  he  wifhed  to  retain  for  his  refidence  or  plea- 
2  fure,  his  majefty,  in  a  letter  read  that  day  in  the 

iflembly,  ezprefled  his  fatal  determination  on  this 
^  fubjeft,  and  named  the  Louvre  and  Tbuillmes  at 
^  Paris,  and  the  palaces  and  feats  of  VerfiuUeSy  Fon- 
.  tmnbUaUj  Compiegney  St.  Cloudy  St.  Germain,  Ram^^ 
.  imilUty  and  the  Chateau  de  Pav^  in  the  country. 
The  fupreme  executive  power  reiides  folely  in 

his  hands.    He  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  army 

ftod  navy. 

None  of  the  a(^s  of  the  legiilative  body  can 

become  laws,  without  the  fandtion  of  the  monarch, 

which  is  thus  given  :  ^^  ^e  king  confents^  and  will 

wuJte  it  be  executed.**    Nov.  9,  1789. 

He  may  refufe  his  fandion.    This  is  termed 

the  fufpenfive  Veto^  and  thus  exprefled,  ^^  The 

kmg  will  examine  it.**    Nov.  9. 

This  fufpenfive  Feto  does  not  extend  to  articles 

§f  the  confiitution.    Thefe  the  king  neceffarily  ac^ 

€eptSy  becaufe  he  does  not  makex}^t  conftitution,  but 

agrees  to  it  as  formed  by  the  nation.     If  he  were 

above  the  conftitution,  he  would  be  an  arbitrary 

monarch,  inftead  of  a  conftitutional  king. 

The  king's  refufal  is  efficient  until  the  fecond 

legiflature  after  that  in  which  the  law  was  pro- 

pofed. 
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Mr.Chrif.  pofed.    Then^  if  the  aflembly  perfift^  it  msA  \» 
^'       come  a  law. 

The  king  cannot  make  laws,  even  on  temponrf 
occafions,  but  folely  iflue  forth  proclamations  cob* 
formable  to  laws  already  made. 

Juftice  (hall  be  adminiftered  in  his  name ;  bit 
judicial  power  cannot  be  exerdfed  in  any  ak^ 
either  by  him  or  the  legiflative  aflembly^  bit 
folely  by  the  tribunals  and  judges  eftabliflied  bf 
the  laws. 

He  is  to  choofe  his  own  mmjiers^  ^awA^gdm^ 
wad/ervauis. 

By  a  decree  of  June  g,  1790,  the  iafauycf 
imnifters  is  provifionally  fixed  thus : 
The  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  feab        loo/M 
Controller- general  of  finances      -       -       looiooo 
Secretary  of  fbite  of  the  king's  houlehohi  100,000 

of  war        •  -  loo/xx) 

of  marine         -         •       100,000 
of  foreign  affairs        -        1  Sojooo 
Other  minifters,  and  fuch  as  the  king  (hall 
think  fit  to  call,  to  profit  from  their 
talents         .....       80,000 
By  a  decree  of  March  10,   179I5  the  office  of 
minifter  of  finances   is   aboli(hed.     The   natiooal 
aflembly   decree   taxes;    and   the    aflemUies  of 
departments,  diftrids,    and   municipalities,  levy 
them  on  the  people.     The  minifters  of  war,  ma- 
rine^  &c.  demand  what  is  necefTary,  each  in  his 
department^  and  are  refponfible  for  the  applicatioa 
of  it.    The  public  treafury  is  put  under  the  ma- 
nagement 
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9%caient  of  fix  commiffioners  named  by  the  king,  Mr.  Chrif. 
«u:h  of  whom  is  particularly  charged  with  one       ^'^' 
^  the  following  parts  : 

1.  The  daily  receipts  of  money, 

2.  The  expences  of  public  worfliip,  of  the  civil 
lift,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  bridges  and  roads,  and 
mifcellaneous  articles. 

3.  The  payment  of  the  interefts  on  the  public 
debt^  and  penfions. 

4*  The  expences  of  war. 

5.  The  expences  of  the  marine  and  the  colonies. 

€•  The  treafurerOiip,  or  accompt  of  the  whole. 

May  22.  The  charge  of  watching  over  the  ex« 
temal  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  polfeffions; 
belongs  to  the  king.  When  urgent  danger  occurs, 
he  is  to  take  the  neceflary  (leps,  and  immediately 
to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  legiflative  body ;  and  if 
they  are  in  vacation,  they  (hall  inftantly  aflemble. 

He  is  to  form  and  fign  all  treaties  of  peace, 
idliance  and  commerce  with  foreign  powers ;  but 
they  are  not  binding  till  ratified  by  the  legiflative 
body. 

He  declares  war  and  peace,  and  makes  all  the 
preparations  for  them,  after  the  legiflative  body 
have  decided  on  the  propriety  of  either.  The 
declaration  of  war  is  in  thefe  terms :  **  By  (be  king 
of  the  French y  in  the  name  of  the  nation^* 

Aug.  16.   Juftice  is  adminiftered  in  thcnamc 
of  the  king.     Neither  the  judges  nor  their  fubfti- 
tutes  can  ad,  till  they  have  received  from  his  ma« 
6  jcfty 
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Mr.chrif.  jefty  letters-patent,  thus  conceived :  '*  Lotris,  to, 
^^-  .  **  ■  ■■  Whereas  the  eleftors  of  the  diftrift 
<«  of  — — — *—  have  caufed  to  be  prefentcd  to 
**  us,  the  proces  verbal  of  the  eledion  which  diqr 
^'  have  made,  in  conformity  with  the  conftitotionai 
•*  laws,  of  the  perfon  of  Mr.  — — ,  to  fulfil  for 
*'  fix  years  the  office  of  judge  of  the  diftrid  of 
^^  ■     ■     "  :  We  have  declared^  and  do  declare, 

**  that  the  faid  Mr* is  judge  of  the  diftrid 

««  of  '       ;  that  refpedt  fhall  be  paid  to  him 

^^  in  that  capacity ;  and  that  the  public  force  ihall 
*^  be  employed,  in  cafe  of  need,  for  the  execution 
^<  of  the  judgments  to  which  he  (hall  give  his 
'^  concurrence,  after  having  taken  the  oath  rt« 
^^  quired,  and  being  duly  inflalled  in  his  office.'* 

The  king  alfo  names  all  the  minifterial  officen 
of  the  law  for  life. 

By  a  decree  of  March  28,  17911  three  arddes 
were  paffed  of  a  decree  refpcfting  die  refidence  of 
thofe  entrufted  with  public  offices,  by  which  it  is 
provided,  that, 

I .  The  public  officers  (fo  I  am  obliged  to  render 
fonSliomaires  publics^  but  the  French  term  is  more 
dignified  than  ours)  (hall  be  obliged  to  rcfidci 
during  the  continuance  of  their  functions,  in  the 
places  where  they  exercifc  them,  if  they  arc  not 
difpenfed  from  that  for  approved  reafons. 

II.  The  reafons  cannot  be  approved,  and  dlf- 
penfations  granted  to  them,  but  by  thofe  bodies 
of  which  they  are  members,  or  by  their  fupcriors, 

if 
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if  they  ire  not  conneded  with  public  bodies,  or  Mr^ciirif- 
by  the  adminiftrative  direftories,  in  the  cafes  fpe- 
cified  by  the  law. 

III.  The  king,  the  highcft  pubhc  officer,  ihall 
not  remove  to  a  greater  diftance  than  20  leagues 
from  the  national  aflembly  when  fitting;  but 
when  its  members  arc  feparated,  his  majefty  may 
rcfide  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  the 
king  goes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and,  after  an  invi* 
tation  from  the  legiflative  body,  will  not  return 
to  France,  he  (hall  be  deemed  to  have  abdicated 
royalty^ 

The  decree  of  the  aflembly  refpedling  the  re- 
gency is  jufl  arrived  as  this  flieet  was  printing,  and 
is  in  fubflance  as  follows : 

I.  At  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  the 
legiflative  body,  if  not  aflembled,  fliall  be  obliged 
to  aflfemble  without  delay. 

II.  If  the  king  is  a  minor,  there  ftiall  be  a  regent 
for  the  kingdom. 

III.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  fliall  belong 
in  full  right,  during  all  the  minority  of  the  king, 
to  his  nearcfl:  male-relation  who  is  of  age,  and  in 
cafe  of  equality  of  relationfhip,  to  the  eldefl:. 

IV.  No  relation  of  the  king,  having  the  above 
qualities,  can,  however,  be  regent,  if  he  be  not  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  and 
have  not  taken  the  civic  oath,  or  if  he  be  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  to  another  crown. 

As  foon  as  the  regency  fliall  have  devolved  to 
the  regent,  his  firfl:  funftion  fliall  be  to  publifli  a 

Qjq  proclama- 
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Mr.Chrif.  proclamation,  containing  his  declaration  of  th£ 
conflitutional  oath^  and  a  promife  to  renew  it  be-* 
fore  the  legiflative  body^  as  foon  as  it  (hall  be 
afTembled. 

V.  Women  (hall  be  excluded  from  the  regency. 

VI.  If,  through  any  particular  reafon,  there- 
gent  is  prevented  from  immediately  beginning 
the  exercife  of  his  function ;  or  if,  as  is  fuppofed 
in  the  4th  article,  the  regency  (hould  become  elec- 
tive; the  miniflers  (hall  be  obliged  to  perform 
provifionally,  and  on  condition  of  refponiibility, 
thofe  a6ts  of  the  executive  power  which  (hall  be 
necelTary  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

VII.  For  this  purpofe,  the  minifters  (liall  af- 
femble  in  council,  to  deliberate  on  all  ads  that 
exceed  their  ordinary  power,  &c. 

VIII.  The  regent  (hall  fwear  to  the  nation,  in 
prefence  of  the  legiflative  body,  to  employ  all 
the  power  delegated  to  the  king  by  the  confli- 
tutional law  of  the  ftate,  and  of  which  the  exercife 
is  entrufted  to  him  during  the  minority  of  the 
king,  both  to  maintain  the  conflitution  decreed 
by  the  national  conftituent  afl^embly  of  the  years 
1789,  1790,  and  1791,  and  accepted  by  the  king, 
Louis  XV^I.  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

IX.  The  regent  fliall  exercife  all  the  fundions 
of  royalty,  conforming  himfclf  to  the  rules  efta- 
bliflied  by  the  confl:itution,  and  (hall  not  be  per- 
fonally  refponfible  for  his  ads  in  that  capacity. 

X.  The  laws,  proclamations,  and  other  ads  of 
government,  of  regal  authority  during  the  regency, 

3  fliall 
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fliall  be  thus  exprefled :  "  N —  (the  regent's  name)  Mr.  Chrif- 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  N —  (the 
king's  name),  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  confti- 
tutional  law  of  the  (late,  king  of  the  French,  &c." 

XI.  When,  by  reafon  of  the  minority  of  the 
relation  who  has  a  claim  to  the  regency,  it  (hall 
have  been  fettled  by  eledlion,  or  fliall  devolve  to 
a  more  diftant  one,  the  latter  ftiall  exercife  its 
funftion  only  till  the  majority  of  the  king, 

XII.  The  king  at  the  age  of  14  years  com- 
plete, may  be  prefent  in  the  council,  but  only  for 
his  inftrudion. 

XIII.  The  king  fliall  be  major  at  the  age  of  18 
years :  from  that  day  the  regent  fliall  ceafe  from 
all  right,  and  the  laws,  proclamations,  and  afts  of 
government,  fliall  no  more  be  announced  in  the 
name  of  the  regent. 

XIV.  As  loon  as  the  king  becomes  major,  he 
fliall  announce,  by  a  proclamation  publiflied  over 
all  the  kingdom,  that  he  has  attained  majority, 
and  has  entered  upon  the  fundlions  of  royalty. 
That  proclamation  fliall  contain  his  (confl.itutional) 
oath,  with  a  promife  to  renew  it  before  the  legiila- 
tive  body  as  foon  as  it  fliall  be  aflembled. 

Of  the  Guardianjbip  of  the  King  while  a  Minor. 

I.  The  guardianfliip  of  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
while  a  minor,  fliall  be  entrufled  to  his  mother. 

II.  All  other  women  are  excluded  from  this 
guardianfliip. 

III.  If  the  king's  mother  is  married  again  at 

Q^q  2  the 
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Mr.  Chrif.  the  time  when  her  minor  fon  arrives  at  the  thronfi 
or  if  (he  re-marries  during  his  minority,  the  guar- 
dianfliip  of  the  king  (hall  be  transferred  as  after* 
wards. 

IV.  If  the  minor  king  has  no  relations  who 
poffefs  the  qualities  requi(ite  to  be  his  guardians^ 
it  (hall  be  transferred  to  another  elefted  by  the 
legiflative  body ;  and  provifionally,  the  miniftcr  ci 
juftice  (hall  be  charged  to  provide  for  the  prc- 
fcrvation  of  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  remain 
refponfible. 

V.  The  national  aiTembly  rcfcrve  to  themfelvcs 
to  regulate  by  a  particular  law  what  relates  to  the 
education  of  a  minor  king,  or  prefumptive  heir  to 
the  throne. 

The  Queen,  by  the  new  conftitution,  is  not 
known  as  a  public  charafter.  No  particular  pri- 
vileges are  annexed  to  her  condition  in  the  flatc. 
Maria  Antonietta  of  France  is  thus  limited  to  that 
fphere  of  domeftic  life,  which  Charlotte  of  England, 
to  her  immortal  honour,  has  voluntarily  chofcn. 
The  ancient  Salic  law,  which  excludes  females 
from  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  was  con(]dered  by 
the  afl'embly  as  a  fundamental  and  wife  regulation 
of  the  monarchy,  which  merited  to  be  folemnly 
renewed,  and  permanently  eftablifhed.  Thus  this 
polite  people,  the  moft  attached  and  atteative  to 
the  fex  of  any  in  Europe,  have  manifefled  fuperior 
wifdom,  in  (hewing  that  they  knew  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  fo  to  honour  the  fex  as  not  to  injure 
their  real  happinefs,  or  endanger  the  welfere  of 

fociety. 
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fociety.  They  have  rightly  judged,  in  not  raifing  Mr.chrif- 
them  out  of  their  natural  fphere  ;  in  not  involving  ^^^' 
them  in  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  ftate  affairs,  to 
which  neither  their  frame  nor  their  minds  arc 
adapted ;  in  not  charging  them  with  the  weight 
of  a  fceptre,  which  they  fcarcely  ever  fway  but  in 
appearance— with  true  refpeft  for  the  gentlcnefs 
of  their  nature,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  they 
have  faved  them  from  the  horrid  obligation  of 
proclaiming  war,  and  calling  forth  men  to  battle 
and  bloodlhed ;  with  all  the  other  unnatural  and 
fhocking  circumftances  that  attend  a  reverfal  of 
the  laws  of  nature^  by  appointing  women  to  rule 
over  men. 

The  queftion  refpedling  the  extent  of  the  king's 
interference  in  the  meafures  of  the  legiflative  body 
in  France,  has,  in  common  with  feveral  others, 
been  much  perplexed  by  comparifons  with  the 
regulations  of  England.  It  ought  to  be  recol- 
ledted,  that  the  iituation  and  circumftances  of  the 
two  countries  are  fo  very  different,  in  a  variety  of 
refpefts,  that  regulations  the  moft  ufeful  or  necef- 
fary  in  the  one,  may  neither  be  neceffary  nor  ufeful, 
may  perhaps  be  pernicious  in  the  other.  Laws 
ought  to  be  judged  of  from  their  own  nature,  and 
from  their  ap{>lication  to  the  neceflities,  not  of 
foreign  countries,  but  of  that  in  which  they  were 
framed.  Waving,  therefore,  all  confideration  of 
the  cafe  of  England,  as  foreign  to  the  prefent  dif- 
cuffion^  and  leading  only  to  indelicate  and  invi^ 
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Mr.Chrif-  dious  comparifons,  I  (hall  confine  the  few  remarks 
I  have  to  make  on  this  fubjeft  purely  to  France. 

Let  us,  therefore,  confider  the  fufpenfive  veto, 
and  fee  whether  k  be  that  abfurd,  inefFeftual,  and 
dangerous  thing  which  Mr.  Burke  wifhes  t6  rc- 
prefcnt  it.     The  legillative  power  is  delegated  by 
the  nation  to  the  national  affembly  and  to  the 
king  conjointly,   •While  the  two  agree,  all  is  well; 
but  if  they  ftiould  differ,  a  great  difficulty  arifcs, 
and  the  puzzling  queflion  is  put,  who  (hall  de- 
cide ?  If  the  king  decides  againft  the  legifladve 
body,  then  is  the  will  of  one  man  fet  up  againft 
that  of  25  millions  of  men ;  then  is  the  nation  mi 
the  fountain  of  power,  and  the  moft  fundamental 
principle  of  the  French   conftitution    is   contra- 
difted.     If,  again,  the  afl^embly  decides  againft 
the  king,  then  all  the  objedions  of  M.  de  Calonne 
are,  in  the  firft  inflance,  valid.     In  fuch  an  ex- 
trcmity  there  is  but  one  way  to  proceed  rationally. 
Let  neither  the  king  nor  the  affembly  decide,  but 
let  the  V\n%Jiffpend  the  propofed  law,  and  appeal 
to  the  coUefted  wifdom  of  the  nation.     Let  time 
be  given  to  elucidate  the  fubjed,  to  difcufs  it,  to 
bring  forth  evidence.     At  the  next  legiflature  let 
it  be  propofed  again,  when  fome  of  the  panics  will 
probably  yield,  or  a  compromife  will  be  made. 
If  the  difference  continues,  Jet   the  meafure  be 
once  more  fufpended,   till  the  third  legiflature. 
Then,  full  time  having  been  allowed  for  all  pre* 
judices  to   fubfide,  and  the  fubjeft  having  been 

com-* 
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completely  canvaffed,  the  new  deputies  will  come  up  Mr.Chrif. 

tic 

with  inftruAions  from  their  conftituents  how  to  i  '  i 
decide,  and  their  decilion  will  and  ought  to  be 
frial.  Such  is  the  fufpenfive  veto,  which  feen^s  fo 
ill  underftood  among  us.  It  is  nothing  elfe  than 
an  appeal  to  the  collefted  wifdom  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  third  legiflature,  when  they  decide  againft 
the  veio  of  the  king,  if  ever  fuch  a  cafe  occur,  adt 
at  that  time,  not  in  the  quality  of  a  common  le- 
giflative  body,  but  in  that  of  a  national  convention, 
who  are  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  king 
himfelf,  becaufe  from  them,  that  is,  from  the  nation, 
the  king  derives  all  his  power,  and  by  their  laws 
is  to  govern  all  his  conduft. 

After  the  conftitution  of  France  is  fettled,  as  it  '*5^. 
will  be  a  regular  and  completely  organifed  fyftem, 
extending  to  all  branches  of  the  government,  and 
defining  with  the  greateft  exadnefs  the  extent  and 
limitations  of  all  the  various  powers  in  the  ftate,  I 
do  think  it  highly  probable,  that  a  difference  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  legiflative  body  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  will  never  occur.  I  really  cannot  fee 
what  they  can  have  to  differ  about  i  but  if  they 
fliould  differ,  the  king  will  interpofe  his  fufpenfive 
veto,  which  will  prevent  the  propofed  meafure  from 
taking  place,  for  three  or  four  years  at  leaft ;  and 
furely  that  is  a  fufficient  period  for  deliberation. 

Thus  is  the  fufpenfive  veto  in  France  equal  to 
all  that  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  requires.  Indeed 
it  was  all  that  could  be  granted.  Had  the  affembly 
given  the  king  more  in  appearance,  they  would 

C3Lq4  have  ; 
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Mr.  Chrif-  havc  givcn  him  lefs  in  reality.  By  the  fufpenfive 
veto^  he  can  prevent  the  operation  of  a  bad  law, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  government 
to  prevent  it,  and  that  too  without  the  odium  which 
always  attends  an  abfolute  negative.  L«et  us  be 
honeft,  and  acknowledge,  that,  had  they  given  the 
king  an  abfolute  veto^  he  could  not  have  ufed  it 
in  the  frefent  ft  ate  cf  Jociety.  We  need  not  fi^t 
about  words^  this  is  the  faft ;  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  king  could  ha,ve  made  his  veto  effedbual, 
would  have  been  by  an  indireft  and  undue  in- 
fluence  upon  the  legiflative  body;  an  influence 
hoftile  to  the  conftitution,  and  in  every  refped  im- 
proper and  dangerous. 

I  propofe,then,  to  the  moft  ferious  confideration 
of  every  refledling  reader  of  this  book — After  all 
the  declamation  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  after  all  the 
noife  that  has  been  made  on  the  fubjeil,  ii;bat  has 
the  king  of  France  loft  ?  'what  has  he  fuffered  by  the 
revolution  ?  Has  he  l©ft  the  refpeft  of  his  people  ? 
No — he  is  more  refpedted,  becaufe  in  reality  more 
refpeftable  than  he  was  before.  If  there  was  a 
temporary  want  of  refpeft  (hewn  to  him  at  any 
time,  it  arofe  from  the  conflifion  of  the  times,  and 
the  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency  of  his  conduft  at 
(bme  of  thefe  critical  moments.  But  he  may  be — 
it  is  within  his  own  power  to  be — as  highly  refpeftcd 
as  any  prince  in  Europe.  Has  he  loft  the  affe£lions 
of  his  people  ?  No — even  his  inconfiftencies  have 
not  deprived  him  of  diis;  for  all  are  convinced 
tjiat  his  intentions  are  good,  and  his  heart  fincere. 

Louis 
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s  XVL  is  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  the  Mr.Chrif. 
le  love  him.  Has  he  loft  the  dignity  of  his 
ition  ?  No— in  the  eye  of  reafon,  he  has  gained 
dignity,  in  as  much  as  the  condition  of  the 
eign  of  a  free  people,  is  more  glorious  than 
Df  the  tyrant  of  a  herd  of  llaves.  Has  he  loft 
revenues  whicli  are  neceflary  to  fupport  his 
?  No — for  the  aflembly  have  made  an  ample 
fion  for  him,  fuch  a  provifion  as  renders  the 
of  England  comparatively  a  poor  man.  Has 
)ft  his  powers  ?  No — he  has  loft  no  power, 
uch  as  was  inconfiftent  with  the  happinefs  of 
»eople — fuch  as  was  improper  and  difhonour- 
for  him  to  hold — He  has  loft  the  power  of 
;  evil,  and  is  happily  rid  of  it — He  has  loft 
lower  of  making  his  people  unhappy  by  his 
intary  miftakes,  and  may  rejoice  at  the  lofs— 
las  loft  nominal  powers,  which  he  never  could 
uid  which  only  ferved  corrupt  minifters  as  in- 
lents  of  opprefling  the  people.  But  he  has 
lOthing  of  his  juft  and  lawful  power  He  is 
he  chief  of  the  ftate,  the  fupremc  head  of  the 
re — the  head  of  the  executive,  and,  conjointly 
the  legiflative  body,  the  delegate  of  the  legif- 
;  power.  All  laws  are  made  with  his  con- 
nce  ;  and  when  the  legiflative  aflembly  would 
:  a  law  which  he  does  not  ajpprove,  he  can  fuf- 
the  force  of  it  for  feveral  years,  until  there 
een  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Heft  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  nation,  in  whom 
)vcrcignty  truly  refides,  and  whofe  will  is  ulti- 
mately 
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Mr.chrif.  mately  the  fiipreme  guide,  as  their  power  mu/i 
mately  be  the  (upreme  governor,  in  all  the 
and  focieties  of  the  earth. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  KING  of  France. 

r  H  E      PEOPLE, 
Beii^  natives,  or  naturalifed,  are  divided  bto 

1.  ACTIVE  CITIZENS,  or  fuch  as 

1.  Are  born  Frenchmen,  or  have  been 
ralifed. 

2.  Have  been  infcribed  at  the  age  of  21 
in  the  lift  of  citizens  of  the  canton,  formed  ann 
by  the  primary  affemblies ;  and  have  at  that 
taken  the  civic  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  conftitui 
the  laws,  and  the  king. 

3.  Have  completed  25  years  of  j^e,  and 
been  infcribed  in  the  lift  of  aifive  citizens  kept 
each  municipality,  and  have  taken  the  patri^ 
oath  before  the  prefident  of  the  adminiftration 
the  diftrift,  binding  themfelves  "  to  maintain  wli 
"  all  their  power  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom 
"  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  kio^ 
<*  and  to  fulfil  with  zeal  and  courage  the  civil  mi 
**  political  funftions  that  (hall  be  entruftcd  tt 
''  thenpi." 

4.  Have  refided  in  the  canton  at  leaft  a  year. 

5.  Who  pay  in  direft  contributions  the  loal 
value  of  three  days  labour  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom.  N.  B.  This  payment  cannot  exceed  60  fousj 
or  2s.  6d. 

II.  Pifr 
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II.  PASSIVE  CITIZENS,  or  fuch  as  Mr.chr  r, 

1.  Are  paupers,  beggars^  V2^;abonds,  or  fubfift 
n  charity, 

2.  Domeftics,  or  fervants  who  receive  wages, 
id  are  fuppofcd  to  be  under  the  controul  of  their 
laflers. 

3.  Bankrupts  and  infolvent  debtors  of  every  kind. 

4.  Children  of  bankrupts,  who  have  received 
ay  part  of  the  fortune  of  their  parents,  without 
aying  their  proportion  of  their  debts,  unlcfs  they 
re  married,  and  have  received  their  dowry  before 
ac  infolvency  of  dieir  parents  was  known.  The 
proportion  of  his  father's  debts  payable  by  every 
hild,  is  that  part  which  he  would  have  been 
ibliged  to  pay,  if  he  had  inherited  of  his  father. 
Nhcn  he  (hall  have  paid  this,  he  may  be  reftored 
D  theclafs  of  aftive  citizens.     (Dec.  22.  1789.) 

III.    FOREIGNERS, 

Or  thofe  born  out  of  the  kingdom,  of  foreign 

tturents,  who   are   eftablifhed  in   France,  are  na- 

uralifed,  and  reputed  Frenchmen,  on  taking  the 

ivic  oath  to  qualify  themfelves  for  exercifing  the 

Ights  of  aftive  citizens,  after  five  years  continued 

rfidence  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  have  befides  either 

cquired  immoveable  property,  or  married  a  French 

roman,  or  formed  an  eftablilhmcnt  of  commerce, 

r  received  in  any  town  letters  of  freedom  (Bour- 

eoifie),  efpecially  in  the  departments  on  the  fix)n- 

ers,  maritime  towns,  &c.     (Dec.  22,  1789.) 

We  now  come  to  the  general  oi^ni2:ation  of  the 

overnment. 

The 
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Mr.Chrif-       The  AOtlVE  CITIZENS  of  each  canton,; 
coniiderable  town,  aflembled  together^  form 

rbe  PRIMJRT  ASSEMBLIES,  1. 1. 

Of  which  there  muft  be  at  leaft  one  in  c 
canton,  i.  1 1,  as  near  as  poffible  to  600  m  numt 
and  never  lefs  than  450,  !•  13. 

When  there  are  not  900  aftive  citizens  ifl 
canton,  they  form  but  one  primary  aflembly,  1. 1 
«— 900,  and  upwards^  form  2,  each  of  430  cidz 
at  leaft,  i.  12. — 1050,  and  upwards,  form  a 
femblies,  one  of  600,  and  one  of  450  or  more, 
J 3. — 1400,  and  upwards,  form  2,  one  of  600 
more,  and  one  of  800,  1.  13. — 1 500,  and  upwai 
form  3,  I  of  600,  and  2  of  450  or  more^  1. 13. 

In      r  O  fF  N  S 
of  4000  inhabitants,  there  is  i  primary  aflemt 
!•  14. 

Below     8000    -    ...     2 
—  12000     -     -     -     .     3,  &c.  i^, 

FV  Ncrio  NS. 

I.  On  aflembling,  after  taking  an  oath  ^' 
fupport  the  conftitution,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nad 
the  law,  and  the  king,  and  to  choofe  thofe  oc 
worthy  of  public  confidence  to  fulfil  the  duties 
their  flations,"  they  eleft  their  prefident  and  fo 
tary  by  individual  choice,  and  abjolute  pluralitj 
voices*.     Before  this  the  oldeft  member  a£b 

preiid( 

*  The  terms  defcribing  the  mode  of  eledion  may  want  i 
explanation : 
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fident,  and  the  tbtee  next  oldell  as  fcrutineers,  Mr.Chrir- 
15.     They  write  for  fuch  as  cannot  do  it  them- 
rcs* 

I.  They  eleft  three  fcrutineers  for  all  their  fub- 
uent  deliberations,  by  a  fingle  fcrutiny  of  a  lift 
diree  names,  i.  i6. 

J.  They  choofe  the  members  of  the  eleftoral 
jmblies  of  the  departments,  out  of  all  the  eligible 
izens  in  the  canton,  i .  1 8  ;  one  eleftor  for  every 
D  to  150  aftivc  citizens  prefent  or  abfent  *,  and 
or  150  and  upwards,  i.  17,  by  a  fmgle  fcrutiny 
a  Uft  double  the  number  to  be  elefted,  i ,  20. 
^  They  eleft  the  judges,  or  juftices  of  peace  of 
canton,  or  of  towns  exceeding  2000  inhabitants^ 

nvtin  InJivlduelf  which  I  have  tranflated  by  *  indrwJual  cbmce* 
ites  ao  eledion,  where,  though  feveral  perfons  are  to  be 
en,  they  are  eleded  not  all  at  once,  but  one  by  one. 
ifte  Jimple^  or  a  fingle  lift,  denotes  an  eledion,  where  feveral 
yoA  to  be  elected  are  chofen  at  once,  by  a  lift  of  their  names. 
yU  double^  or  a  double  tijl^  is  where  twice  the  nunnber  of  names 
e  cleded  are  put  down,  and  then  that  half  chofen  who  had 
noft  voices  on  the  whole. 

yhhae  phtralky  ofvoues^  is  where  the  nujoriiy  of  an  aifembly 
in  fayour  of  a  perfon. 

flative  plurality^  is  where  feveral  perfons  are  to  be  appointed 
ICC,  either  by  a  fingle  or  double  lift  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  man 
have  a  relative  plurality  of  voices,  that  is  to  fay,  more  for 
than  for  his  competitor,  and  hence  be  defied,  although  he 
lot  an  abfolute  plurality  of  the  voices  of  the  whole  afiembly. 
The  regulation  which  appoints  one  member  of  the  eledoral 
ibly  for  every  hundred  afUve  citizens,  extends  to  fuch  citi* 
as  are  abfent ;  for  if  they  will  not  attend  their  duty,  the 
;  of  voting  for  them  fidls  to  thofc  who  are  prefent* 

by 
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Mr.Chrif-  by  individual  fcrutiny,  and  abfolute  pluraCtf 
"^'  voices,  out  of  the  citizens  eligible  to  the  dcp 
ments  and  diflrids  in  each,  and  his  qffiftaits  out 
the  adive  citizens  of  the  canton  or  munidpali 
(Aug.  1 6.  tit.  3.) 

N.  B.  Thofe  citizens  who  have  once  acrcif 
their  rights  in  a  primary  aflembly ,  cannot  repeat 
nor  take  any  part  in  another.     (Inft.  f.  2.) 

Every  aftive  citizen  muft  prcfcnt  himfelf  in  pi 
fon.  No  proxy  is  allowed  in  any  affembly  wh 
ever.     (Inft.  f.  2.  and  Dec.  art.  9.  f.  i.) 

The  ELECTORAL  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  dcpi 
ments  are  compofed  of, 

1.  AHive  citizens. 

2.  Who  pay  in  direft  contribution  the  local  1 
lue  of  10  days  labour  annually,  i .  19  *• 

FUNCriO  NS. 
I .  Affembled  in  the  chief  places  of  the  diftri 
by  turns,  they  eledt  their  prefident,  fecretary,  a 
three  fcrutineers,  as  thefe  are  ordered  to  be  dwl 
in  the  primary  affemblies,  i.  23.  and  24 f- 

2.11 

^  If  an  eIc6loral  affembly  be  too  numerous,  it  cannot  & 
into  two  independent  afTemblics ;  but,  to  quicken  its  openti 
it  may  divide  into  fedions  or  bureaus,  of  at  leafl  100  each,' 
muft  incorporate  all  their  yotes  and  proceedings,  fo  as  to  pftf 
unity  of  will.     May  28,  1790. 

f  N.  B.  They  take  the  civic  oath,  and  before  amuncii 

the   fcrutinies,  the  prefident  of  each  affembly  or  burcao  ; 

Douncet  this  formula :  **  You  promife  and  fwear  to  same  < 

'*tl 
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They  eleft  the  members  of  the  national  af-  Mr.Chnf. 
ly  by  individual  choice,  and  abfolute  plurality 
ices.  When  the  firft  fcrutiny  does  not  deter- 
the  eleftion  by  an  abfolute  plurality,  a  fecond 
be  made,  and,  if  need  be,  a  third,  which  (hall 
mfined  to  the  two  perfons  whom  the  fcrutineers 
unce  to  have  obtained  the  greateft  number  of 

in  the  affembly.  If  this  does  not  decide  it, 
[deft  of  the  candidates  Ihall  be  preferred,  i .  25. 
number  of  the  members  of  the  national  aflem* 
0  be  equal  to  that  of  the  departments  multi- 

by  nine,  i.  26.  (Hence  83  departments 
Id  give  747  ;  but  Paris  having  but  one  de- 
for  its  territory,  in  place  of  three,  makes  it 
;  of  which  one  third  are  chofen  to  reprefent 
erritory,  another  third  to  reprefent  die  popu- 
1,  and  the  remaining  third  to  reprefent  the  fum 
reft  contribution,  i.  27. 
ich  department  choofes  three,  and  Paris  one 
ty  to  reprefent  its  territory ^  in  all  247,  i.  28. 
he  amount  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom 

ewhom  you  fhall  have  chofen  m  your  heart  and  con- 
ice  as  mod  worthy  of  public  confidence,  without  having 
I  deternuned  by  gifts,  promifes,  folicitations,  or  threats.*' 
formula,  legibly  written,  (hall  be  expofed  at  the  fide  of 
fe  in  which  the  votes  are  colleded ;  and  each  citizen,  on 
g  in  his  paper,  lifts  up  his  hand,  and  (ays,  **  I  fwtar  it." 
t8.  1790. 

ry  meet  without  arms  or  ftaves*    May  28. 
member  of  the  national  affembly  can  a^  as  a  member  of 
rftond  affcmUies.    May  14. 

divided 
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Mr.Chrif-  divided  into  249  parts  (the  number  of  depj 

multiplied  by  3)  gives  a  number  for  which  a 
puty  is  to  be  eledted ;  and  each  department 
as  many  deputies  as  it  contains  of  thefe  nui 
to  reprefent  its  populatm — in  all  249,  i.  29. 

The  amount  of  direft  contribution  being  fimihrif] 
divided,  (hews  how  many  deputies  each  departmeoc 
fhall  eled,  to  reprefent  its  property — 249 — ^in  aBj 

745- 

3.  They  eleft  thtfupplying  deputies^  by  fcrutinfj 

of  a  double  lift,  and  relative  plurality  of  votes.  The] 
number  of  fupplying  deputies  to  be  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  members  eleftcd,  whofe  place  they  aic 
to  take  in  cafe  of  death  or  difmifiion,   i.  33. 

4.  They  eleft  the  36  members  of  the  affcmWy 
of  the  department,  2.  2.  out  of  the  eligible  citizens - 
of  all  the  diftrids  of  the  department,  fo  as  to  hate 
at  leaft  two  members  of  each  diftrift,  2.  4.  bj 
three  fcrutinies  of  a  double  lift,  adopting  at  cad 
fcrutiny  thofe  who  have  an  abfolute  plurality  of 
voices,  and  filling  up  the  remainder  from  tbofe 
who  have  a  relative  plurality,  2.  1 1. 

5.  They  eleft  a  procureur-general-fyndic  of  the 
department,  by  individual  choice  and  abfolute 
plurality  of  voices,  2.  14. 

6.  They  eleft  the  criminal  judges  of  the  depart- 
ment, out  of  the  civil  judges  of  the  diftrifts ;  alfo 
the  public  accufer,  and  fecretary  of  the  criminal 
tribunal.     Jan.  20,  1791. 

7.  The  166  members  of  the  high  jury  of  the 

bigb 
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liigh  national  court,  two  jurymen  for  each  depart-  Mr.  Chrif- 
^ment.  ,J^ 

^      fe.  The  bilhop  of  the  department,  out  of  minif- 

*  tors  who  have  held  an  inferior  oiEce  in  the  church 
-^  jCbr  fifteen  years, 

^.  That  fedtion  of  them  which  belongs  to  each 
^  diftrift,  aflembled  in  the  chief  place  of  the  dif- 
^  trift,  eledts  the  twelve  members  of  the  affembly 

*  of  the  diftria,  2.  3.  out  of  the  eligible  citizens  of 
all  the  cantons  of  the  diftrid,  2.  5.  in  the  fame 

il  manner  as  the  members  of  the  aflembly  of  depart- 
*'llicnt  are  direfted  to  be  ehofen  above,  2,  11. 
-^      tOA  The  fame  eleft  a  procureur-fyndic  of  the 
^  diftrift  by  individual  choice  and  abfolute  plurality 
>  of  voices,  2.  II. 

I  i  I  •  They  eled  the  cur^s  or  minifters  of  parilhes 
T  &  die  diftrifts,  out  of  clergymen  who  have  per- 
l^rmed  the  duties  of  vicar  to  a  minifter  for  five 
l]rears.    July  12,  1790. 

f  12.  They  eled  the  civil  judges  of  the  tribunals 
?  of  the  diftrifts,  out  of  thofe  men  who  unite  the 
f  conditions  of  eligibility  for  the  ofEce  of  judge  and 
procureur-fyndic.     Aug*  16,  1790. 


&- 
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The  ASSEMBLIES    of    the    DEPART- 
MENTS are  compofed  of 

S       I.  Ailhe  Citizens. 

j^      2.  Who  pay  in  direft  contribution,  at  leaft  the 

^'  local  value  of  ten  days  labour.    Dec.  22,  1789. 

2.  6. 
r^      3*  Are  permanent. 

R  r  4.  Half 
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Mr.  chrif-       4-  Half  their  members  renewed  every  two  j€U^ 
"^'        firft  by  lot,  and  afterwards  in  their  turn  by  agb 

2.  12. 

They  have  in  each  a  procureur-gcneral-iyn&i 
2. 14.  who  remains  four  years  in  office^  and  miy 
be  continued  four  years  more,  but  cannot  after- 
wards be  re-eleftcd  till  an  interval  of  four  ycaft 
z.  1 5.  They  hear  every  report^  and  arc  prcfcrf 
at  every  deliberation  of  the  affembly,  but  have  no 
vote  there.  2.  17.  They  are  prefent  alfo  at  tbe 
diredories,  and  have  a  confulting  voice  there,  and 
are  charged  with  the  execution  (fuite)  of  all  af- 
fairs. 2.  1 8. 

They  are  divided  into 

I.  Tbe  council  of  the  department^  z.  20.  (the  firft 
may  be  of  fix  weeks,  the  others  not  more  than  a 
month,  2.  21),  who  (hall  hold  an  annual  aflemblyi 
without  need  of  convocation.     March  5,  1 791. 

To  fix  the  rules  for  each  part  of  the  adminiiba* 
tion.  2.  21. 

To  determine  the  operations  and  expence  of  the 
department  in  general.  3* 

To  receive  an  account  of  the  management  of 
the  diredtory,  ik  at  the  beginning  of  each  feflioD, 
after  which  the  members  of  the  direftory  (hall  be 
admitted  and  have  a  vote.  2.  24. 

IL  The  direSlory  of  tbe  department,  a.  20.  com- 
pofed  of  eight  members,  eledted  out  of  the  othcn 
at  the  end  of  their  firft  (efTion,  and  renewed  in  half 
every  two  ye^rs.  2.  23.  The  prefident  of  the  af- 
fembly of  the  department  may  prelide  at  all  their 

meeuDgs ; 
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ftt^ttings;  but  they  may  cleft  a  vice-prefidcnt  of  Mr.chrif- 
dicir  own.  2.  23.     They  are  always  in  aftivity  for 
die  execution  of  bufinefs^  and  give  in  an  account 
once  a  year  of  their  ilUnagement^  to  th^  council  of 
fllie  department^  which  is  to  be  printed.  2.  22. 

FUNCTIONS. 

1.  They  eleft  their  prcfident  and  fecrctary  by 
individual  choice  and  abfolute  plurality  of  voices^ 
d«  19.  N.  B.  The  prefident  may  be  renewed  every 
feffion,  or  the  old  one  re-elefted.  Jan^  16,  1790* 

2.  They  eleft  the  eight  members  of  their  direc* 
tory^  as  above.  2.  i6. 

3.  They  eleft  a  fupplying  member  to  the  pro- 
curcur-general-fyndic^  in  cafe  of  his  being  iick^  &c. 
ft.  16. 

Half  the  departments  of  the  kingdom^  by  turns, 
clefts  the  42  or  41  members  of  the  tribunal  de  caf^ 
JltHm^  or  court  of  annulment,  out  of  judges  30 
years  of  age,  &c.  Nov.  17,  1790. 

The  falaries  of  the  direftors  of  the  department 
mre^ 

In  towns  below  2o>ooo  inhabitants,  the  eight 
members  of  the  direftory,  1 600  livres. 

The  procureur- general- fyndics,    3000 

The  fecretaries,  -         •         1500 

In  towns  from  20  to  60,000^  they  have  2000^ 
4000,  and  2000  livres. 

And  in  towns  above  60^000,  2400^  5000,  and 

1500  livres. 

Rr  2  But 
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Mr.  Chrif-  But  from  this  allowance  is  to  be  deduced  jM 
from  900 — 450  from  1200 — 600  from  1500—700 
from  1800 — 900  from  2000 — and  1200  from 
2400 ;  to  be  formed  into  a  (fund  for  droits  ^a^- 
anccy  to  be  diftributed  amongft  the  membos 
adually  prefent  and  on  duty  at  each  meeting. 
(Dec*  Sep.  2.  1790.) 

the  AS^EMntlES  of  the  DISTRICTS 
are  compofed  of 
I .  ASive  Citizens. 
.  2.  Who  pay  in  direft  contribution,  at  leaft  the 
local  value  of  ten  days  labour.  Dec.  22,  1 789. 2. 6. 

3.  Are  permanent. 

4.  Have  half  their  numbers  renewed  every  two 
years,  firft  by  lot,  and  afterwards  in  their  turns  by 
age,  2.  12. 

They  have  in  each  a  procureur-fyndic,  2.  14. 
who  remains  four  years  in  office,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued other  four  years,  but  cannot  afterwards  be  re- 
clefted  till  an  interval  of  four  years,  2.  15.  Thefc 
hear  every  report,  and  are  prefent  at  every  delibera- 
tion of  the  aflembly,  but  have  no  vote  there,  2.  17. 
They  are  at  prefent  alfo  at  the  dire<ftories,  and 
have  a  confulting  voice  there,  and  are  charged  with 
the  execution  of  all  bufinefs,  2.  18. 

N.  B.  By  a  decree,  Nov.  3,  1790,  the  diftrid 
of  Paris  is  to  have  no  adminiftration  of  diftrid; 
but  the  adminiftration  of  the  department,  after 
having  named   their  directors,  (hall,  out  of  the 

twenty- 
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twcnty-cight  remaining  members, choofcfivc  com*  Mr.chrP- 
miflaries,  to  fulfil  their  functions,  in  cafe  of  need.     ,^ ^^^^ 

They  are  divided  into 

I.  The  council  of  the  diftriSl^  who  hold  an  annual 
meeting  for  fourteen  days  only,  to  commence  a 
month  before  that  of  the  council  of  the  depart- 
ment, 2.  29. 

IL  The  direSlory  of  the  diftriSi^  compofed  of  four 
of  the  members,  a.  25. 

Both  to  be  elcded  and  regulated  exa6lly  as  the 
councils  and  dire<%ories  of  the  department,  to 
whom  they  are  entirely  to  be  fubjeded,  and  in- 
deed to  aft  exaftly  as  feftions  of  2.  27.  28.  30,  3 1. 

The  falarics  of  the  direftors   of  the  diftrifts 

arc*. 

In  towns  below  20,000  inhabitants. 

For  the  four  members  of  the  direftory  900  livres. 

The  procureur-fyndics  1 600 

The  fecretaries  1 200 

In  towns  from  20,000  to  60,000,  the  fame  per- 
fons  have  1200,  2000,  and  1500  livres. 

And  in  towns  above  60,000,  they  have  1500, 
2400,  and  1800  livres. 

Deduftions  fimilar  to  thofe  made  from  the  di- 
reftors of  the  department,  are  appointed  here  to 
form  a  fund  for  droits  d'ajfijiance. 

Fufiiiions — ri.  They  eleft  their  prefident  by  in- 
dividual choice  and  abfolute  plurality  of  votes, 
a.  19.  May  cboofe  a  new  prefident  every  fcfiSon^ 
l)ut  the  old  one  may  be  rc-clefted.     Jan.  1 6, 1 790. 

♦  Dcq.  Sept.  a,  1790, 

Fs  r  3  ?,  They 
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Mr.Chfif-  2.  They  cleft  the  four  members  of  their  direc* 
tory  as  above,  2.  16. 

3.  A  fupplying  member  to  the  procureur-fyodki 
in  cafe  of  his  being  (ick,  &c.  2.  i6. 

FUNCTIONS  or  duiies,  common  to  both  aflcm- 
blies  of  department  and  diilrid. 

1 .  The  affemblies  of  departments  fix  the  quoQi 
to  be  paid  by  each  diftrift,  of  the  direft  contiibo* 
tion  laid  on  each  department.  The  admioiftn* 
tions  of  the  diftrift  fix,  in  like  mumer,  the  quotas 
of  each  municipality.  All  other  matters  refpediijg 
taxation  are  referred  to  the  managemetit  of  the  j^ 
fembly  of  the  department,  3,  i. 

2.  They  attend  to  the  flate  of  the  poor,  and  to 
beggars  and  vagabonds ;  to  hofpitals,  work-houfeS| 
alms-houfes,  prifons,  &c.  &c.  -,  to  ^e  public  edu- 
cation, and  progrefs  of  knowledge ;  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  public  fund§  deftincd  to  encourage 
induftry,  agriculture,  arts,  &c. ;  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  public  property,  forefts,  rivers,  bridges, 
roads,  canals,  churches,  &c.  &c. ;  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity,  fafety  and  health; 
to  the  employ  of  the  militia,  &c.  3,  2. 

3.  The  ad minift ration  of  the  dift rifts  aft  in  all 
thefe  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  departments, 
and  both  in  fubjeftion  to  the  decrees  of  the  national 
affepibly,  fanftioned  by  the  king,  3.3,4.  Nothing 
new  can  be  attempted  by  them  without  the  king's 
fanftion,  3.  5.  Efpecially,  they  (hall  borrow  no 
money,  nor  impofe  any  tax,  without  the  royal  ac- 
quiefcence,  except  for  mere  local  purpofes,  3. 6. 

4.  They 
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4*  They  review,  and  finally  pafs  the  accompts  Mr,  chrif^ 
of  the  municipalities. 

N.  B.  In  all  public  ceremonies,  the  municipal 
officer,  and  adminiftrations  of  departments  and 
diftrids,  have  the  right  of  precedence  over  civii 
and  military  bodies.     Dec.  30,  1789. 

Judges  and  officers  of  juftice  may  be  chofcn 
municipal  officers,  or  of  the  adminiftrative  aflem- 
blies ;  but  if  they  accept,  cannot  hold  their  former 
places  alfo.     Dec.  30. 

Adminiftrative  aifemblies  are  to  call  their  deci- 
Joos  by  the  name  of  deliberations,  not  decrees. 
Afterwards  it  was  changed  to  arret^s*.    June  24, 
I790, 

Tbe  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLT  is  compofed  of 
adive  citizens,  who  pay  in  dire6t  contribution,  a 
fum  equivalent  to  a  marc  of  filver  (or  about  42  s. 

*  By  t  deoree  of  March  3, 1 79O9  it  it  enaded. 

That  the  adb  of  the  di(bri6U  and  departmcDtt  (hall  be  termed 

Each  (hall  be  (igned  by  all  the  members  prefent,  who  (haU  have 
voted  for  the  deliberation  ;  but  the  copies  of  it  forwarded  (hall 
contain  only  the  names  of  the  prefident  and  recorder. 

Bfemben  of  the  counctk^  who  die  or  refign,  (hall  not  be  replaced 
till  th^  epoch  of  the  ordinary  ele£kion. 

Members  of  the  aJminjfiraiiout  cannot  be  re-ele6ied  till  an  inter- 
val of  two  years* 

The  annual  feflion  of  each  council  or  department  (hall  take 
place  VfiihoMi  convocation. 

Every  year  they  (hall  fend  to  the  king  the  proc^verbal  of 

ar  fclfion,  one  for  himfelfy  and  one  for  the  national  affembly. 

R  r  4  annually )^ 
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Mr.  Chrif-  annually),' and  have  befides  fome  landed  property, 
^  ^^'       Dec.  22,  ?790. 

By  the  decree  of  July  29,  1789,  is  to  have, 

I.  One  prefident,  who  continues  in  office  a  f(Ht- 
night,  and  is  not  eligible  again  till  after  an  interval 
of  a  fortnight. 

II.  Six  fecretarics,  who  form  in  concert  the 
froch-verbaly  or  journal  of  the  affcmbly's  proceed- 
ings, difpacch  letters,  &c.  Half  of  them,  confift- 
ing  of  thofe  who  have  been  longed  in  office,  gD 
out  every  fortnight. 

The  morning  feffion  begins  at  8  o'clock.  T^o 
hundred  members  mu(t  be  prefent.  But,  March  2S| 
1790,  it  was  poilponed  till  9,  and  on  Sundays 
till  II,  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of 
previoufly  going  to  church. 

The  prefident  commands  iilence  by  ringing  a 
bell;  and  all  public  figns  of  approbation  or  dif- 
approbation  are  forbidden,  but  at  fuch  a  crifisi  and 
when  men's  paffions,  interefts,  hopes  and  fears 
were  fo  deeply  interefted,  it  was  to  be  expeftcd 
from  human  nature,  that  thefe  rules,  though  pro- 
per to  be  made,  could  not  always  be  obferved. 

They  have  adopted  from  us  the  term  motion j  for 
a  meafqre  propofed  to  confideration.  Every  mo- 
tion muft  be  feconded  by  two  perfons,  and  the 
affembly  muft  then  decide,  whether  there  is,  or  is 
not,  occafion  to  deliberate  on  it.  No  member  is 
to  fpeak  above  twice  on  a  motion,  without  exprefs 
permiflion  of  the  affembly. 

Oft, 
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« 

Od.  I,  1 7 891  it  was  decreed. 
The  affembJy  is  permanent —  tic. 

Shall  be  compofed  of  one  chamber  only- 
Each  legiilature  (hall  continue  two  years- 
Then  the  whole  members  to  be  renewed — 
The  legiilative  power  refides  in  the  national  aC- 
fembly-r-^ 

The  creation  and  fuppreffion  of  offices  belongs 
to  them — 

No  tax  can  take  place,  but  in  coofequence  of 
one  of  their  decrees. 

Nov.  16,  1789. 
They  (hall  hold    three    evening  feffions— on 
Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday;  to  be  occupied 
in  provincial  affairs,  and  things  not  of  general 
confequence. 

May  22,  1790. 
The  right  of  determining  on  war  or  peace  be- 
longs to  them. 

If  the  executive  power  have  commenced  hodi- 
lities  without  fufficient  caufe,  they  (hall  profecute 
the  minifters  who  adyifed  it,  as  criminals  of  lefe- 
nation. 

If,  during  war,  they  think  a  peace  (hould  be 
made,  the  executive  power  (hall  immediately  take 
the  proper  meafures  to  produce  an  accommoda- 
tion. 

Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  commerce,  &c. 
formed  with  foreign  powers,  though  (ignedby 
the  king,  are  not  binding,  till  revifed  and  ap« 
proved  by  dicm. 

Sept, 
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Mr.Chrif.  cannot  be  at  once  members  of  the  fame  munici- 
pality. 

Thofe  who  occupy  places  of  judicatures  or  are 
employed  in  the  colledion  of  indireffc  taxes,  cannot 
be  members  of  a  municipal  aflembly. 
•  They  eleS  the  tnayor^  or  chief  of  the  munici- 
pality, by  abfolute  plurality  of  votes :  if  the  M 
fcrutiny  does  not  give  the  plurality,  they  proceed 
to  a  fecond,  or  to  a  third,  in  which  the  choice  &lls 
between  the  two  citizens  who  had  before  mod 
votes  i  and  if  there  be  after  all  an  equality  of 
voices,  the  oldeft  (hall  be  preferred. 

They  eleft  the  other  members  of  the  mumcifd 
bodjf  by  fcrutinies  of  a  double  lift  ;  and  thofe  who 
at  any  fcrutiny  (hall  obtain  an  abfolute  plurality 
of  votes,  (hall  be  declared  duly  elefted^  and  (b  on 
until  the  whole  are  filled  up. 

Thefe  municipal  officers  muft  be  eledked  out  of 
the  eligible  citizens  of  the  difb-ift. 

Including  the  mayor,  their  number  is  three  when 
the  population  is  below  500, 

6  where  it  is  from         500  to       3000 

p I  1        3000  to     1 0000 

12 ■  I  '      1 0000  to     25000 

15  ■  25000  to     50000 

18  — — - — — .      50000  to  1 00000 
21  for  all  above. 

Paris  has  a  particular  regulation  for  itfclf. 
In  each  municipality  there  are  elefted  by  fcrutiny 
and  abfolute  plurality  of  voices,  a  procureur  of 

the 
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the  commune,  or  folicitor ;  and  in  towns  of  more  Mr.  Chrif- 
than  I  oooo  inhabitants,  a  fubftitute  to  do  his  duty 
in  cafe  of  accidents;  neither  of  whom  (hall  have 
any  deliberate  voice. 

They  ele<5t,  by  a  fingle  fcrutiny  of  a  lifk,  and 
relative  plurality  of  votes,  a  number  of  notables^ 
double  that  of  the  municipal  officers;  which  two 
united  (hall  form  the  council  general.  The  council 
(hall  eleft  ^Lfecretasre-ffreffier  (a  clerk  or  recorder), 
who  (hall  take  an  oath  to  fulfil  his  duty  faithfully, 
and  may  be  removed  when  a  majority  of  the 
council  (hall  think  it  proper. 

They  may  alfo  eleft  a  treafurer  on  fimilar  prin- 
ciples. 

Wherever  the  municipal  body  is  compofed  of 
more  than  three  members,  it  is  divided  into  a 
bureau^  compofed  of  one  third  of  the  municipal 
officers,  the  mayor  being  always  included  in  the 
number,  and  a  council  compofed  of  the  other  two 
thirds. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  are  chofen  by  the 
municipal  body  annually,  and  may  be  re-elefted 
for  a  fecond  year. 

The  mayor,  where  the  municipal  officers  do  not 
exceed  three,  and  the  bureau  in  the  others,  take 
the  charge  of  conducing  bufinefs. 

The  council  mud  alTemble  at  leaft  once  a  month, 
to  review  the  accompts  of  the  bureau  when  it  is 
neceflary,  and  two  thirds  of  them  at  leaft  muft  be 
prcfent  for  this  purpofc.     After  that,  the  members 

of 
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to.Chrif.  ot  the  bureau  sire  admitted  to  fit  and  tote  widi 
them. 

All  othef  delifoefatiofis  are  to  be  taken  by  ibii 
council  and  bureau  united j  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
majority  of  the  nfiunicipal  body  iiiufl:  be  prefent 

In  towhs  of  above  25000  ihhabittots,  the  muni- 
tipal  body  may  fubdivide  itfelf  into  feftions,  at 
pleafure. 

The  muhictpal  body  and  die  notables  are  eledcd 
for  two  years,  and  renewed  in  half  every  year. 

The  mayor  may  be  ele£l:ed  for  a  feoHKl  two 
years,  but  not  again  till  an  interval  of  two. 

The  folicitor  and  his  fubftitute  may  be  fo  aMb ; 
but  one  or  other  muil  be  changed  alternately  everf 
fear. 

The  elective  afiemblies  are  to  be  held  annually 
the  Sunday  after  Martinmas,  ^d  after  having 
finifhed  their  eleftions,  muft  bediflblved;  nor  can 
they  re-affemble  unlcfs  fummoned  by  the  council- 
general,  who  (hall  be  obliged  to  fummon  them,  if 
required  by  a  fixth  part  of  the  a^ive  citizens, 
where  there  art  not  4000  inhabitants,  or  by  150  in 
the  others. 

They  (hall  be  fummoned  alfo  at  the  death  of  the 
mayor,  or  the  folicitor,  or  his  fubftitute^  to  appoint 
another. 

When  a  member  of  the  council  dies  or  demits, 
or  is  deprived  of  his  place,  or  pafles  into  the  bureau, 
his  ftation  (hall  be  filled  by  one  of  the  notables 
who  obtains  moft  votes. 

I  The 
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The  members  of  the  new  municipal  bodies  (hall  Mr.Chrifr 
take  an  oath  before  the  old  ones^  to  maintain  the 
conftitution,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation^  the  law 
and  the  king^and  to  fulfil  their  duty  properly. 

FUNCTIONS. 

I  ft.  Mumcipal,  Under  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  adminiftrative  aflemblies,  to  manage  the  re- 
venues and  pofleffions  of  the  towns^  communis 
ties,  &c. 

To  regulate  local  expence. 

To  dired:  public  works. 

To  give  the  inhabitants  all  the  advantages  of  a 
good  police,  efpecially  cleanlinefs,  wholefomenefs, 
and  tranquillity  in  the  (Ireets,  public  places  and 
buildings. 

2d.  GeneraL  Delegated  froip*  the  adminiftrative 
oflemblies. 

The  laying  on,  raifing,  and  paying  into  the  trea- 
furies  of  the  diftrift  and  department,  the  amount  of 
diredt  taxes  payable  by  the  community ;  the  imme* 
diate  direction  of  public  works;  the  management  of 
public  eftabliihments ;  the  fuperintendance  and  pre* 
fervatton  of  public  properties,  including  churches, 
and  all  that  belong  to  religion. 

They  have  the  right  to  require  the  aid  of  the 
national  guards,  and  other  public  forces,  accord- 
ing to  rules  hereafter  to  be  prcfcribed. 

The  members  of  the  municipal  body,  the  foli- 

citor 
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Mr.  Cbrif-  citor  aod  his  fubftitute,  cannot  at  the  fame  timd 
exercife  the  funftions  of  the  national  guard. 

The  council  (hall  be  fummoned  as  often  as  the 
municipal  adminiflration  (hall  judge  proper^  and 
muft  be  prefent  whenever  there  is  any  delibera- 
tion. 

On  the  acquifition  or  alienation  of  immoveable 
property  5 

On  extraordinary  taxes  for  local  expences ; 

On  borrowing  money ; 

On  public  works  to  be  undertaken  ; 

On  the  employment  of  the  price  of  fales,  of  fe- 
imburfements,  &c. 

On  law-fuits  to  be  engaged  in^  or  carried  on^  &c 

All  the  accompts  of  the  municipal  bureaus, afer 
being  paffed  by  the  council,  fliall  be  reviewed  by 
the  diftridt,  and  finally  by  the  department. 

In  all  towns  of  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  the 
accompts  of  the  municipal  adminiftration,  of  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure,  (hall  ht  printed  every  year. 

In  all  communities  the  adtive  citizens  may  at 
any  time  take  copies  at  the  regifter- office,  of  any 
accompts  or  deliberations  of  the  municipality  they 
choofe,  without  removing  them,  and  free  of  ex- 
pence. 

Every  citizen  conceiving  himfelf  injured  by  the 
municipality,  may  complain  to  the  department, 
who  (hall  order  the  dilbift  to  inveftigate  the  mat- 
ter. This  plan  muft  alfo  be  adopted  in  cafes  of 
mal-adminiftration,  before  having  recourfe  to 
courts  of  juftice. 
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The  Jlftivc  citizens  may  meet,  unarmed,  peace-  Mr.Chnf. 
ably,  to  draw  up  addrcflcs  or  petitions  of  any  kind   v^ 
to  any  public  body,  if  they  give  notice  to  the  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  af- 
fembling,  by  a  deputation  of  no  more  than  ten  of 
their  number, 

N.  B.  In  public  ceremonies,  the  municipal  of- 
ficers take  precedence  of  civil  and  military  cor- 
porations,     Dec.  30,  1789. 

No  man  can  exercife  at  the  fame  time,  in  the 
fame  city  and  community,  municipal  or  military 
funftions.     Dec.  30,  1790. 

Judges,  and  officers  of  jufticc,  may  be  chofen  of 
the  municipal  body ;  but  if  they  accept,  cannot 
retain  their  other  places.     Dec.  30,  1789. 

When  employed  in  public  functions,  the  mayor 
and  municipal  officers  are  to  wear  a  fcarf  or  fadi 
over  their  (houlders,  of  the  three  national  colours, 
blue,  red,  and  white,  tied  by  a  knot  below,  and 
adorned  with  a  fringe  of  gold  colour  for  the  mayor, 
white  for  the  municipal  officers,  and  violette  for 
the  procureur  of  the  commune.     March  20,  1 790. 

MUNICIPALirr  cf  PARIS. 

w 

The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  from  its  im- 
menfc  comparative  magnitude,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  required  a  peculiar  regulation.  This  was 
accordingly  fixed  by  various  decrees,  collefted 
together  in  one  mafs,  the  21ft  of  May  1790. 

The  municipality  is  compofed  of  a  maj'or,  16  ad- 
miniftrators,32  members  of  the  council,  9  7  notables, 
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kfr.  Chrif*  and  a  procureur  of  the  commune,  with  a  fubfti* 
J  tuces,  beddes  a  clerk  or  fecretary,  2  afliftants,  a 
keeper  of  records,  and  a  librarian. 

The  City  of  Paris  is  divided  into  48  fe6kions,  as 
(rqual  as  poflible  with  refpe£t  to  the  number  of 
adive  citizens  contained  in  them,  forming  as  many 
primary  aflemblieis.  When  it  is  required  to  cboofe 
the  members  of  the  departments  or  diftri&s  d 
Paris,  or  its  deputies  to  the  national  aflembly,  if 
the  number  of  adtive  titizens  in  a  fefUon  exceed 
900,  it  has  two  primary  affemblies. 

The  council- general  of  the  commune  confiftsof 
the  97  notables;  and  48  members  of  the  municiptl 
body  are  called  together  on  important  occaiioDS. 

The  48  members  of  the  municipal  body  arc  di- 
vided into  the  iureau,  confifting  of  the  mayor,  and 
16  adminiftrators  :  the  laft,  eleded  out  of  the4S 
members  of  the  municipal  body  by  the  council- 
general,  hold  a  meeting  thrice  a  week. 

The  funftions  of  the  bureau  are  divided  into  fivi 
clafles : 

1.  That  of  fubfiftences, 

2.  That  of  police. 

3.  That  of  domains  and  finances. 

4.  That  of  public  eftablifhments  in  Paris. 

5.  That  of  public  works. 
Thefe  are  to  be  divided  amongft  the  different 

adminiftrators,  who,  with  the  mayor,  give  a  futn- 
mary  account  of  their  management  every  two 
months  to  the  municipal  council :  they  have  their 
accompts  verified  every  half-year  by  the  fame,  and, 
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finally,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  fubmit  them  to  the  Mr.  Chni 

• 

aflembly  of  the  department.  ^** 

The  council  of  the  municipality  is  compofed  of  the 
other  32  members  of  the  municipal  body»  and 
meets  at  lead  once  a  fortnight  to  examine  the  ac- 
compts  of  the  different  departments  of  the  bureau. 

The  mayor  is  chief  of  the  municipality^  pre- 
fideot  of  the  bureau,  of  the  municipal  body,  and 
council-general,  and  has  a  deliberate  voice  in  all 
the  aflemblies ;  may  aflemble  the  bureau  when  he 
thinks  proper,  may  fufpend  their  deliberations,  or 
thofe  of  the  departments,  when  he  thbks  them 
wrong;  but  muft  convoke,  in  24  hours,  the 
bureau,  or  the  municipal  body,  &c.  for  their  ad- 
vice. He  has  a  cafting  vote,  where  the  voices  are 
equal,  in  the  bureau ;  but  thofe  who  differ  from 
him,  may  appeal  to  the  municipal  body. 

Each  of  the  48  fedions  has  a  conmijfary  of  folia 
always  adive,  and  (ixteen  commiifaries  of  the  fee- 
cion  to  aflift  him,  eleded  for  two  years,  and  re- 
eligible,  who  (hall  meet  every  week,  and,  on  other 
occalions,  when  neceffary,  to  aid  and  fupport  the 
general  fyftem  of  the  municipal  government.  One 
of  them,  by  turns,  (hall  remain  24  hours  in  hit 
houfe,  that  the  citizens  may  always  have  fome  per- 
(on  to  have  recourfe  to,  in  cafe  of  need. 

Perfons  arrefted  in  ads  of  criminality,  (hall  be 
conduded  to  the  commifTary  of  police,  who,  if 
they  are  not  houfekeepers,  may  be  fent  to  a  houfe 
of  fafety  (maifon  d'arr£t),  by  his  fingle  authority; 
but  if  a  houfekeeper,  cannot  be  committed  without 
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Mr.  chrif.  the  Concurrence  of  one  of  the  commiCaries  of  th< 
^'^*        feftion. — In  24  hours  the  examination  of  the  pcr- 
fon  arretted  muft  take  place. 

The  other  articles  of  confequence,  are  nearly 
the  fame  for  Paris,  as  the  reft  of  the  municipalities 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  legiflative  government 
in  France  proceeds  by  primary  ajfembliesj  tUiknl 
ajfefnbliesy  and  a  national  ajfembly — the  adminiftrative 
and  executive  government,  hy  municipalities ,  aUm- 
blies  of  dijiri£ls^  ajfemblies  of  departments^  and  thi 
king. 

It  was  highly  proper  that  the  two  (hould  be  kept 
dijiinilj  becaufe  their  funftions  and  duty  are  diftind; 
yet  as  ihey  muft  often  interfere,  and  as  the  nation 
is  one,  it  was  equally  proper  that  there  (hould  be 
links  of  conneftion  between  them,  and  that  though 
dijlinffy  they  (hould  not  be  independent  of  each 
other.  This  is  wifely  provided  for,  by  making 
the  fupcrior  provincial  aflemblies  derive  their 
power,  not  from  the  municipalities^  the  loweft  order 
of  their  own  kind,  but  from  the  eleSforal  ajfcmhlus* 
It  is  thus  that  the  foundation  is  laid,  for  a  wife  and 
neceflary  harmony,  between  the  higheft  legifla- 
tive and  the  higheft  provincial  aflemblies;  for  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  fame  eleftors  would 
place  in  the  department,  men  hoftile  to  thofe  thej 
had  previoufly  placed  in  the  national  aflembly. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  little  ground  for 
the  fears  of  fome  people,  that  the  ajfemblies  cf  tU 
departments  would  become  too  powerful,  and  dege- 
nerate into  great  ariftocratic  bodies*     The  origia 
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of  the  power  of  their  members,  you  fee,  is  entirely  Mr.Chnf 
fofuldi^  and  the  continuance  of  its  exiftence  de-  ^ 
pends  on  the  general  will  or  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Still  lefs  reafon  is  there  for  Mr.  Burke's  idea  that 
France  is  divided  into  83  inc'ependent  republics. 
The  national  aflembly,  and  the  aflcmblies  of  the 
departments,  are  children  of  the  fame  parent,  they 
are  all  brethren  ;  the  national  affembly  is  only  a 
great  department,  the  departments  fmall  national 
aflemblies.  They  are  fubjeded  to  the  king  in 
every  operation  of  any  importance.  Trifling  local 
arrangements  they  may  regulate.  Such  are  out  of 
the  monarch's  knowledge,  and  below  his  attention; 
but  they  cannot,  without  his  confent,  adopt  any 
new  meafure,  nor  borrow  any  money,  or  impofe 
any  tax,  without  that  of  the  national  aflembly. 
For  as  the  appendix  to  the  decree  moft  jufl:ly  ob- 
ferves — the  date  is  one — the  departments  are  only 
feftions  of  a  whole. — If  independent  adminiftrative 
bodies  had  a  power,  according  to  their  fancy,  to 
aft,  command,  and  change,  the  contrariety  of  their 
partial  moments  would  dcftroy  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  machine,  and  produce  the  mod 
dreadful  anarchy.  Thus  reafoncd  the  Icgiflators 
of  France.  They  had  anticipated  all  Mr.  Burke's 
fage  counfels. 

The  three  bafes  on  which  all  reprefcntation  ought 
to  be  founded,  are, 

1.  Extent  of /^rnVcry  ; 

2.  hv[io\Mit  oi  ppulation  \ 

3.  Smxaqi  property. 
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Mr.  Chrif.  By  endeavouring  to  combine  all  the  three  togethOf 
the  aifembly  have  given  a  proof  of  their  originality 
and  corrcdnefs  of  their  ideas  of  political  economy; 
and  if  their  plan  fucceed,  as  there  is  every  rcafon 
to  bope^  they  will  have  carried  reprefentauon  fa- 
ther than  any  people  have  done  before^  and  have 
advanced  it  as  near  to  perfection  as  the  condicioa 
of  man  will  permit. 

Inequality^  you  will  obferve,  cannot  take  pUct 
in  this  fyftem.  It  is  fortified  even  againft  the 
changes  of  events,  and  the  deftrudtive  hand  of 
time.  There  cannot  be  in  France  great  cities  that 
fend  no  reprefcntation  at  all,  as  with  us ;  for  the 
number  of  deputies  will  regularly  vary  with  the 
variations  in  population  and  property,  which  will 
always  be  perfeftly  known  by  the  regifters  of  the 
municipalities  and  primary  aflemblies. 

By  the  8th  article  of  the  decree,  Dec.  22, 
1789,  it  is  exprefsly  declared,  that  the  deputies 
eleded  in  each  department,  to  the  national  aflem- 
bly,  are  not  to  confider  themfelves  as  the  rcpre- 
fentatives  of  that  department  only,  but  as  the  reprc- 
fentatives  of  the  whole  of  the  departments,  that  is, 
of  the  whole  nation. 

By  the  9th  article  it  is  declared,  that  the  mcm- 
T:)ers  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  department  are 
not  to  confider  themfelves  as  reprefenting  only  that 
diftrid  from  which  they  were  fent,  but  all  the  dit 
trifts  of  their  department. 

By  the  loth  article,  that  the  members  of  the  ad- 
miniftration of  the  diftrift  are  not  to  confider  th^m- 
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felves  as  reprcfenting  only  that  canton  in  which  Mr.Chn^i 
they  were  chofcn,  but  all  the"  cantons  in  their  dif-       "^" 
tria. 

By  the  I  ith  article  it  is  provided^  that  they  (haU 
not  be  recalled^  nor  deprived  of  their  powers,  till 
after  accufation^  and  judgment  that  they  have  for- 
feited them. 

By  the  i  ith,  that  each  aflembly  (hall  be  judges 
of  the  titles  of  thofe  who  come  to  take  their  feats 
amongft  them : — and  by  the  34th  article  of  fed.  i. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  members  of  the  national  af- 
fembly  Ihall,  after  their  conftituents  have  declared 
their  confidence  in  them^  by  eleding  them  as  their 
reprefentatives,  be  entitled  to  aft  entirely  agreeable 
to  their  own  judgment,  and  (hall  not  be  conftrained 
by  any  authoritative  mandate  from  their  conftitu- 
ents. The  primary  or  eledoral  aflemblies  may  at 
any  time  addrefs  their  petition  to  the  legiflative 
body  itfelf,  and  may  folidt  or  advife,  but  not  com- 
mand their  reprefentatives.  Thus  a  point  about 
which  there  are  differences  of  opinion  amongft  us, 
is  clearly  decided  in  FrancCj  and  I  think  rightly 
decided.  Let  the  people  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  reprefentatives,  but  let  them  repofe  full 
confidence  in  them  when  chofen  ;  a  man  does  not 
ceafe  to  be  a  rational  being,  when  he  becomes  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  has  ft  ill  an  under- 
ftanding,  a  judgment,  a  confcience  of  his  own ; 
and  to  expedt  him  to  fubjecfc  his  faculties  paffively 
|o  the  will  of  others^  is  to  exped  him  to  aft  both 
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Mr.Chrif-  irrationally  and  immorally.  It  is  to  degrac^e  him 
from  the  dignity  of  rational  nature,  and  to  make 
him  no  more  than  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  to  convey 
the  voice  of  his  conftituents  from  the  place  of  their 
refidence  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Py  the  35th  article  of  the  fame  feftion,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  the  primary  and  eleftoral  aflemblies, 
immediately  after  having  finiOied  the  cleftion, 
fliall  difcontinue  their  feffions  until  the  return  of 
the  period  of  eledion  again. 

To  guard  againfl:  the  effe<5ls  of  engrofling  power, 
by  acling  in  various  capacities  at  once,  it  is  enafted, 
that  no  perfon  employed  in  coUeding  indiredk  taxes, 
fhall  be  at  the  fame  time  a  member  of  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  department  and  diftrift.  2.  7. — That 
no  member  of  the  municipal  body  fhall  be  at  the 
fame  time  member  of  the  adminiftration  of  depart- 
ment and  diftrici:.  2.  8. — That  the  members  of  the 
adminiftration  of  the  diftridl,  cannot  be  at  fame 
time  members  of  that  of  the  department.  2.  9. — 
That  thofe  citizens  who  fill  offices  of  judicature 
may  be  members  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  de- 
partment or  the  diftrid,  but  cannot  be  appointed  one 
of  the  diredlors  in  either,  the  neceflary  attendance 
to  the  duties  of  bo:h  at  once  beinc;  conceived  to 
be  incompatible. 

As  there  is  but  one  degree  of  intermediate  elec- 
tion  between  the  original  cleftors  and  the  members 
of  the  national  allembly,  fo  alfo  there  is  but  one 
between  diem  and  the  members  of  the  adminiftra- 
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•tive  aflemblics.     The  neccflity  of  this  is  cxprefsly   Mr.Chnf. 
declared,  decree  2.  i.;  and  fimilar  reafons  feem  to 
have  operated  in  both  cafes. 

As  the  members  of  the  adminiftrative  bodies  are 
renewed  in  half  every  two  years,  it  is  evident,  that 
after  the  firft  term  all  the  members  will  be  four 
years  in  office  at  once,  which  feems  a  very  proper 
fpace  of  time,  neither  too  long,  nor  too  (hort. 

To  the  general  utility  of  a  new  divifion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  eflablilhment  of  provincial  af- 
femblies,  &c.  M.  de  Calonne  himfelf  bears  witnefs. 
**  It  is  true,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  adminiftrations  of 
**  the  departments,  and  other  local  adminiftrations 
**  which  will  be  gradually  eftabli(hcd  under  them, 
*^  if  well  comix)fed,  and  where  they  (hall  be  in  full 
**  exercife  of  their  powers»  will  produce  great 
**  facility  in  the  impofition  and  levying  of  taxes 
*^  in  general,  &c/*  And  with  refpedt  to  his  and 
Mr.  Burke's  criticifms  on  the  minuter  parts  of  this 
fyftem,  1  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  enter  farther 
into  the  confideration  of  them  :  moft  of  them  are 
premature,  or  arife  from  a  want  of  duly  compre- 
hending and  confidering  the  whole  of  the  fyftem. 
The  few  errors  they  have  pointed  out  (if  they  be 
found  to  be  errors),  will  be  redified,  cither  when 
the  conftitution  is  revifed,  or  at  a  future  period. 

The  JUDICIAL  ORGANIZMION. 

It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  note,  and  one  that 

aflfords  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  and  redlitude  of  that 

Jpirit  which  governs  the  decifions  of  the  national 
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Mr.Chrif.  aflcmbly  of  France,  that  the  firft  chapter  of  thdf 

■ 

a   ^'    i  decree  rcfpcdting  jurifprudence  is  calculated  to  pre- 


vent all  legal  contefts,  by  promoting 
ft  mode  of  decifion  more  expeditious,  lefs  expeo- 
five,  and  in  many  refpefts  more  eligible  and  lad^ 
^ftory  than  the  complicated  proceflcs  of  the  law. 

♦^  Arbitration  (fays  the  ift  article*)  being  the 
<^  mod  reafonable  piethod  of  terminating  thecoa- 
^*  tefts  among  the  citizens,  the  future  legiiktures 
<^  (hall  have  no  power  to  make  any  regulatioos, 
^'  which  may  tend  to  diminifh  the  re(pe&  or  the 
^*  efficacy  of  compromifes.*' 

The  fucceeding  articles  are  in  the  fame  fpirit. 
All  perfons  may  name  one  or  more  arbiters  as  b 
agreeable  to  them,  may  fix  a  time  beyond  which 
their  decifion  fhall  not  be  obligatory  ;  but  if  no 
period  is  fixed,  or  if  after  the  period,  none  of  die 
parties  have  announced,  that  he  no  longer  defires 
the  interference  of  the  arbiters,  their  judgment  fhaU 
be  binding. 

No  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  the  arbiters  (ball 
be  allowed,  if  the  parties  have  not  exprefsly  re- 
fcrved  this  right  to  themfelves  in  the  compromife, 
and  named  the  tribunal  to  which  they  would  canj 

it. 

II.  Judges  in  general. 
The  fecond  chapter  relates  to  ihc  judges  ingaf- 
ralf  and  enafts,  that 

Juflice  (hall  be  adminiftered  in  the  name  of  the 
king. 
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The  venality  of  judicial  offioers  (hall  be  abo-  Mr.Chrir, 
liflied  for  ever ;  the  judges  (hall  render  juftice 
gracuitoufly^  and  (hall  be  falaried  by  the  (late. 

The  judges  (hall  be  elefted  by  chofe  whom  they 
are  to  judge— -to  continue  in  office  fix  years^  but 
may  be  then  re-eleded. 

Subftitute  judges  (hall  be  named  to  ad  for  others 
in  cafe  of  death  or  demi(iion9  &c.  until  the  next 
dedion ;  and  both  judges  and  their  fubftitutes^ 
before  entering  on  their  office,  (hall  receive  from 
the  king  letters-patent^  confirming  their  eledion, 
&c.  &c. 

By  a  decree  of  Sept.  2, 1 790,  eccle(iaftics  cannot 
be  eleded  judges,  becaufe  the  fundions  of  a  judge 
are  incompatible  with  their  miniftry. 

The  fame  decree  enafts.  That  although  it  is 
not  neceflary,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  place 
of  a  judge,  to  be  actually  domiciliated  in  the  can- 
ton or  di(b-ift  for  which  he  is  elefted,  yet,  after 
eledion,  he  fhall  be  bound  to  refide  conftantly 
there. 

Members  of  the  national  afifembly  may  be 
deded  judges,  if  they  are  not  abfent  from  the 
aflembly,  and  prefent  in  the  department  where  the 
cledtion  takes  place. 

Relations  to  the  degree  of  coufin-german  in- 
dufively,  cannot  be  members  of  the  fame  tribunal ; 
and  if  two  fuch  are  eleded,  the  laft  (hall  be  replaced 
by  the  fubftitute. 

The  judges  and  king's  commiflaries  (hall  wear 
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Mr.Chrif-  black,  FOund  hats  raifed  before,  and  a  plume  d 
***'•       black  feathers. 

The  decree  of  Sept,  19,  declares.  That  the  pre- 
fidents  of  the  adminiftration  of  departments  and 
diftridts,  not  being  neceflary  members  of  the  di- 
reftories,  are  eligible  to  be  judges;  but  if  they 
accept  that  fituation,  muft  refign  their  prefidencies, 
and  be  reduced  to  fimple  members  of  the  council. 

The  minijierial  officers  of  the  law  fliaU  be  named 
by  the  king,  for  life  ;  and  neither  they  nor  tbe 
judges  can  be  deprived  of  their  fituations,  except 
they  have  forfeited  them,  in  the  judgment  of  per- 
fons  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  offence. 

No  one  can  be  elefted  a  judge,  fubftitutc,  or 
minifterial  officer  of  the  law,  if  he  be  not  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  have  praAifed  at  the  bar  for  five 
years. 

The  tribunals  (hall  on  no  account  interfere  in 
the  legiflative  power,  nor  intermeddle  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  adminiftrative  affemblies.  But  they 
may  addrefs  the  legiflative  body  at  any  time,  for 
an  explanation  of  old  laws,  or  to  requeft  new  ones. 

The  pleadings,  reports,  and  decifions,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cafes,  fliall  be  public  i  and  cverj^ 
citizen  may  defend  his  own  caufe  if  he  choofcs, 
either  verbally,  or  in  writing. 

In  criminal  caufes,  the  mode  of  procedure  Ihall 
hQ  by  juries. 

All  the  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  every  preference  of  rank  or  turn  of  being 
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udged,  an  injuftice,  there  (hall  be  no  diftindion  of  Mr.Chrif- 
hdc  kind,  or  any  other  obferved  in  any  cafe.  ^    "^'    _, 

The  code  of  civil  laws  fliali  be  reviewed,  and 
•eformed  by  the  fucceeding  legiflatures ;  and  there 
liall  be  formed  a  new  civil  code  of  laws,  more 
Sill  pic,  more  clear,  and  more  adapted  to  the  new 
uonftitution. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  civil  courts  fliall 
ilfo  be  reformed,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  fimple, 
expeditious,  and  lefs  expenfive. 

And  the  penal  code  Qiall  likewife  be  reformed, 
in  order  to  render  punifhments  proportioned  to 
crimes  ;  to  moderate  iheir  fcveriry,  and  make  them 
conformable  to  the  maxim  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man — that  *^  the  law  cannot  efta- 
blifh  any  punilhments  but  fuch  as  are  abfolutely 
and  evidently  neceffary." 

III.  Judges  of  Peace. 

There  (hall  be  a  judge  or  jufticc  of  peace  in  each 
canton,  and  four  prud*hommes  (prudent  men)  as 
his  aOidants.  If  the  canton  contains  any  towns  of 
more  than  2000  inhabitants,  thefe  towns  fhallhave 
a  judge  of  peace,  and  prud'hommes  of  their  own. 
Towns  of  more  than  8000  inhabitants,  fhall  have 
the  number  of  judges  which  the  legiflative  affem- 
bly  (hall  hereafter  decide,  upon  receiving  the  in- 
Aru6lions  of  the  adminidratipn  of  the  department. 

Feb.  23, 1 791.   No  one  can  be  a  judge  of  peace, 

and  at  the  fame  time  a  municipal  officerj  member 

of  a  directory,  recorder,  advocate,  attorney,  judge 
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Mr.Chrif.  of  thc  diftrift  OF  of  communc,  or  colle<^of  (rf 
public  taxes* 

The  judges  of  peace  (hall  be  chofen  out  of  thc 
citizens  eligible  to  the  adcniniftratioa  of  depan* 
ments  and  diftridsi  having  completed  thirty  yean 

of  age,  and  without  any  other  condition  of  eligi« 
bility. 

They  (hall  be  elefted  by  individual  fcrutiny  and 
abfolute  plurality  of  votes,  by  the  aftive  citizens  in 
the  primary  aflemblies. 

An  account  of  their  nomination  fliall  be  feot  to 
the  regifler-office  of  the  diftrid,  and  depofited 
there ;  which  depofition  fliall  ferve  to  the  judge  of 
peace,  in  place  of  letters-patent  from  the  king.  If 
the  judge  dies,  a  new  one  fliall  be  chofen  without 
delay* 

The  prud'hommes  fliall  be  chofen  by  fcrutiny 
of  a  lift,  and  relative  plurality,  out  of  the  adive 
citizens  of  each  municipality,  both  for  two  years, 
but  may  be  re-eleAed. 

Feb.  23.  The  aflefleurs  are  excluded  from  thc 
fame  ofHces  as  the  judges ;  only,  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, they  may  be  municipal  officers.  They  muft 
not  be  nearer  relations  to  the  judge  than  coufin- 
germans,  and  if  that,  cannot  decide  along  with 
him,  but  by  confent  of  parties. 

The  judge  of  peace,  with  two  of  his  affiftantj, 
ihall  decide  on  all  caufes  purely  perfonal,  or  rela- 
tive to  moveable  property,  aflions  for  damages, 
quarrels,  &c.  &c.  without  appeal  as  far  as  50  livrcs, 
and  on  condition  of  appeal  up  to  100  livres.  In 
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is  kft  cafe,  the  judgments  (hall  be  provifionally  Mr.Chnf- 
cxecutable  notwithftanding  the  appeal,  on  giving       "'' 
caution  to  a  certain  amount  hereafter  to  be  fetded. 

Appeals  from  the  decifion  of  the  judge  of  peace, 
ihall  be  made  to  the  judges  of  the  diftrid,  who  (hall 
decide  finally  on  the  hearing,  and  fummarily  upon 
the  (imple  notification  of  the  appeal. 

By  a  decree  of  Aug.  25.  it  is  determined,  that 
there  (hall  be  a  judge  of  peace  and  afleflbrs  in  each 
of  the  48  fedions  of  the  town  of  Paris,  and  in  each 
of  the  cantons  of  the  difbrids  of  St.  Denis  and  Bourg 
la  Reine. 

The  (alary  of  juftices  of  peace  is. 

In  cantons  and  towns  where  there  are  not  20^000 
inhabitants. 

The  judge      ...        -        600  livres. 

The  regifter,  independent  of  the 
produce  of  writs         ...        200 

In  towns  from  20  to  60,000  inhabitants, 

The  judge         ...  j^oo 

The  regifter  .  -        .        joo 

In  towns  above  60,000, 

Thejudgp         .         -  •  1200 

The  regifter         -         -         -  500 

In  Paris,  by  the  decree  Nov.  3, 

The  judges,  befides  certain  pcrqui- 
fitcs  ....         2400 

The  regifters,  each         -  -         800 

IV.  Judges  in  tbe  firft  injiance. 

In  every  diftrid  there  (hall  be  a  tribunal,  com* 
pofed  of  five  judges,  one  minifterial  officer  of  the 
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Mr.  Chnf  law,  and  a  certain  number  of  lubftitutcs.  In  towni 
J  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
judges  may  hereafter,  if  the  legiflature  think  fit,  be 
fix,  divided  into  two  chambers,  who  (hall  decide 
conjundly  on  caufes  in  the  firft  inftance,  as  well  as 
on  appeals  from  the  judges  of  the  peace. 

Paris  (hall  have  fix  tribunals  for  its  town  andik- 
partment,  each  compofed  of  five  judges,  a  king's 
commiflary,  and  four  fubftitutes. 

The  firft  elefted  judge  ftiall  prefide ;  and  where 
there  are  two  chambers,  the  next  eleded  prefidcs  over 
the  fecond.  The  judges  of  the  diftridt  take  cog- 
nizance in  the  firft  inftance,  of  all  perfonal  and 
other  matters  not  already  affigned  to  the  judges  rf 
peace  \  of  affairs  of  commerce,  where  there  arc  no 
tribunals  of  commerce  eftablilhed  ;  and  of  contcfts 
in  the  municipal  police.  Their  decifion  ihall  be 
final  up  to  1000  livres  of  principal,  or  50  livrcsof 
rent. 

In  all  cafes  the  parties  Ihall  be  bound  to  declare, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  procedure,  if  they  con- 
fent  to  be  judged  widiout  appeal,  and  fliall  have  a 
right  to  agree  to  this  during  all  the  inftrudion  of 
the  procefs ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  judges  of  the  dif- 
trift  ftiall  decide  finally.  When  thefe  judges  decide 
without  appeal,  there  muft  be  fourprefent;  but 
when  they  decide  on  condition  of  appeal,  three  may 
give  the  decifion. 

V.  Judges  of  Appeals. 

The  judges  of  the  diftrids  fliall  be  judges  of  ap- 
peal to  each  other  5  the  parties  choofing  which  tri- 
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Huhal  they  will  appeal  to.     If  they  cannot  agree,  Mr.Chrif- 

it  (hall  be  decided  in  the  following  manner  :  the  ^ 

direftory  of  every  diftrift  (hall  propofe  a  lift  of 

fevcn  tribunals  neareft  the  diftriA,  of  which  one 

at  leaft  fliall  be  without  the  department ;  which  lift 

fliall  be  reported  to  the  national  a(rembly,  afTented 

to  by  them,  and  then  depofited  in  the  regifter- 

ofSce,  and  pafted  up  in  the  auditory. — Out  of  thofe 

tribunals  of  appeal  of  the  diftri£ly  when  there  are 

but  two  parties,  the  appellant  or  appellants  may 

rejeft  any  three,  the  defendant  or  defendants  other 

three,  and  the  remaining  one  (hall  be  appealed  to. 

If  there  are  three  parties  having  oppoliie  interefts, 

each  may  reject  two  of  the  feven  tribunals.     From 

three  to  fiK  may  rcjed  one  each  ;  and  if  there  be 

above  fix  parties,  the  dire<5lory  of  the  diftiicl  (hall 

add  a  fupplemental  lift  cf  as  many  new  tribunals 

of  the  neareft  diftridls,  as  there  are  parties  above 

fix. 

The  appellant  fliall  fignify  which  tribunals  he 
rejects  in  his  appeal ;  and  the  defendant,  in  eightdays 
after,  or  if  he  lives  at  more  than  20  leagues  diftance, 
one  day  more  ihall  be  allowed  for  every  10  leagues. 
No  rejections  (hall  be  received  after  thefe  periods. 

If  parties  are  deficient  in  ufing  their  power  of 
reje^ftion,  or  more  than  one  tribunal  is  left  unex- 
eluded,  that  party  which  firft  fummoncd  on  the 
appeal,  may  choofe  which  of  them  he  pleafes ; 
and  if  there  is  a  concurrence  of  date,  the  choice 
of  the  appellant  (hall  be  preferred.  No  appeal 
can  be  fignified  before  eight  days  from  the  date 
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Mr.Chrif-  of  the  judgment,  nor  later  than  three  months  after 
it  was  made  known.  The  breach  of  thefe  rcgula- 
tions  (hall  render  the  appeal  void.  All  deciiiofls 
which  are  not  executable  proviiionally,  fhall  remain 
fufpended  for  eight  days. 

For  the  tribunals  of  the  diftridt  the  falaries  arc, 
In  towns  below  20,000  inhabitants. 
Each  judge  and  king's  commiflary,   1 800  livrcs. 
The  regifter,         ...  600 

In  towns  from  20  to  60,000, 
Each  judge  and  king's  commiflary,  2400 
The  regifter,         ...  800 

In  towns  above  60,000, 
Eachjudge  and  king's  commiflary,  3000 
The  regifter,        ...         1000 

In  Paris, 
Each  judge  and  king's  commiflary,  4000 
Each  regifter,         -         -         1333.  6,  8 
From   thefe  allowances  fhall  be  deduced  300 
iivrcs  from  900;  450  from  1200;  600  from  ijoo; 
and  700  from  1800;  900  from  2000  ;  and  1200 
from  2400  ;  to  be  formed  into  a  fund,  and  for  the 
droits  d'affiftance,  to  be  diftributed  amongft  the 
judges  and  commiflaries  adtually  prefent,  and  per- 
forming their  functions  at  each  feflion. 

VI.  Form  of  Ele£lions^ 

The  eleftors  of  the  diftridt,  convoked  by  the 

procureur-fyndic,  fhall  aflfemble  as  prefcribcd  in 

the  decree  of  Dec.  22,  and  eledt  the  judges  by 

individual  fcrutiny  and  abfolutc  plurality  of  votes. 

When 
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When  the  new  elections  arc  to  be  made,  thefe  aC-  Mr.  chrif- 
remblics  (hall  be  held  fix  months  before  the  ex-       ^'^* 
|)iration  of  the  fixth  year;  and  if  any  accident 
prevents  that,  the  judges  in  exercife  (hall  con- 
tinue their  functions,  until  their  fucceflTors  be  put 
in  aftivity, 

VII.  Injlallation  of  the  Judges. 

After  the  judges  elcdled  (hall  have  received 
letters-patent  from  the  king,  they  (hall  be  inftalled 
into  their  o(Hces  by  the  members  of  the  council- 
general  of  the  commune  of  the  place  in  which  the 
tribunal  is  erefted,  and  the  judges  of  peace  before 
the  council  of  the  place  of  their  abode.  The 
council  feating  themfelves  on  the  bench,  and  the 
judges  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
(hall  take  the  oath,  "  to  maintain  with  all  their 
**  power,  the  conditution  of  the  kingdom,  decreed 
'*  by  the  national  aflembly,  and  accepted  by  the 
''  king ;  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and 
''  the  king;  and  to  fulfil  with  exadtnefs  and  im« 
**  partiality,  the  duties  of  their  offices."  The 
minifterial  officers  (hall  take  the  oath  before  the 
judges. — Then  the  council-general  (hall  dcfcend 
from  the  bench  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to 
inftal  the  judges ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
(hall  pronounce  an  engagement,  "  to  (hew  to  the 
tribunal,  and  its  decifions,  that  refpeft  and  obe- 
dience which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  law,  and 
to  thofe  who  are  the  organs  of  it." 

T  t  2  VIII.  Of 
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'     VI 1 1.  0/  the  Minijlerial  Officers  of  the  Lavi. 

The  minifterial  officers,  or  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  at  the  tribunals,  (hall  be  called  cmmlf' 
Jaries  of  the  king ;  (hall  attend  to  the  obfervation  of 
all  laws  which  refpeA  the  general  order  in  decifions 
to  be  given,  and  (hall  take  care  that  thefe deci(ions be 
executed ;  they  (hall  be  heard  in  all  cafes  of  pupils, 
minors,  &c. — married  women  inaccufations  brought 
by  the  public  accufer — in  all  cafes  where  the  rights 
or  property  of  the  nation  or  a  community  are  coa- 
cerncd — and  in  the  cafe  of  perfons  abfent,  who 
have  none  to  defend  their  caufe.  No  commiflkry 
of  the  king  can  be  member  of  the  adminiftrativc 
aflTemblies,  nor  of  the  municipalities. 

IX.  Of  the  Regiflers. 
The  regifters  (hall  be  chofen  by  the  judges,  and 
cannot  be  relations  in  the  third  d^ree  of  thofe 
who  choofe  them.  There  (liall  be  one  in  each 
tribunal,  aged  twenty*five  years  at  leaft,  who  has 
furnldied  a  caution  of  12,000  livres  in  immoveable 
property,  to  keep  his  office  for  life,  and  not  to  be 
deprived  of  it  unlefs  convided  of  prevarication. 

X.  Of  the  Bureaus  of  Peace  and  ConcUiation. 
When  matters  exceed  the  competence  of  the 
judge  of  peace,  he  and  his  affiftants  (hall  form 
a  bureau  of  peace  and  conciliation ;  and  parties 
living  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fame  judge  of 
peace,  (lull  produce  a  certificate  of  having  brought 
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their  caufc  to  this  bureau,  before  appealing  to  the  Mr.  chrlf- 
tribunal  of  the  diftridt.  ,    "^'    , 

^  V  ' 

In  every  town  where  there  is  a  tribunal  of  the 
diftridt,  the  council- general  of  the  commune  (hall 
form  a  bureau  of  peace  and  conciliation  for  the 
diftridl;  before  which,  parties  living  under  the 
jurlfdi(5tion  of  different  judges  of  peace,  (hall  ap- 
pear, previous  to  their  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  diftria. 

The  bureaus  of  peace  of  the  diftrid  (hall  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  all  the  caufes  of  the  poor, 
and  (hall  give  them  advice  and  a(riftan<;e  gratis. 
The  fervicc  of  men  of  law  at  the  bureaus  of  peace y 
fhall  be  counted  to  them  equally  as  the  cxercife 
of  their  fundlions  for  the  fame  length  of  time  at 
the  tribunals  *. 

^  Judges  of  peace,  and  bureaus  of  conciliation  thus  eflabll/hedy 
bid  fair  for  doing  much  good,  and  promoting  harmony  amongd 
the  citizens.  Various  proofs  of  their  excellent  effedls  have  already- 
been  laid  before  the  aflembly.  A  letter  from  a  judge  of  peace  was 
read,  Feb.  19,  which  mentioned,  that  although  he  was  no  lawyer, 
yet  of  44  caufes  that  had  come  before  him  in  the  courfe  of  a 
month,  only  two  had  been  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  diIlri<fVy 
and  the  other  42  he  had  been  able  to  terminate  amicably,  at  the 
cxpence  only  of  15  li\Tes  to  the  parties,  M.  Lavie  announced 
the  fame  day,  that  of  220  caufes  that  had  come  before  the  judge 
of  peace  of  the  canton  of  Bifort,  2CO  had  been  fettled  amicably, 
without  expence  to  parties.  This  domeftic  judice,  added  he,  • 
is  a  deliverance  to  the  country  people  from  the  expences  they 
were  fubje6led  to  by  the  ancient  form  of  procefs :  it  alone  would 
be  fufBcient  to  make  them  blefs  the  revolution.  The  inhabitants 
of  my  didri^i  regard  it  as  a  gift  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  maflcr- 
\vork  of  the  national  affembly. 

T  t  3  Fines, 
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Fines. 

Every  appellant  from  the  decifion  of  a  judge  of 
peace,  whofe  appeal  is  deemed  ill-founded,  (hall 
pay  a  fine  of  9  livres  ,•  and  from  die  deciiion  of  a 
tribunal  of  the  diftrid,  60  livres ;  without  diminu- 
tion in  any  cafe. 

Defendants  who  have  negleded  to  appear  before 
the  bureaus  of  peace,  (hall  be  fined  die  fame  fums^ 
and  appellants  twice  as  much. 

The  Family  tribunal. 

When  contefts  arife  between  near  relations,  as 
parent  and  child,  buiband  and  wife,  grandfather 
and  grandchild,  brothers  and  fifters,  uncles  and 
nephews,  or  between  tbofe  allied  to  the  degrees 
above,  as  alfo  between  minors  and  their  tutors  in 
things  refpefting  tutorfliip,  each  of  the  parties  (hall 
be  obliged  to  name  two  of  their  relations,  or  failing 
thefe,  of  their  friends  and  neighbours,  as  arbiters 
to  decide  their  difference^  When  any  of  the  parties 
refiife  to  name  arbiters,  the  other  may  apply  to 
the  judge  to  appoint  them  in  his.  (lead.  If  the 
four  arbiters  difagree,  they  (hall  choofe  one  other 
perfon  to  give  a  cafting  vote. 

The  party  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the 
deci(ion,  may  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  diftrift, 
whofe  decifion  fliall  be  final.  When  a  parent,  or 
tutor,  has  weighty  grounds  of  dilTatisfaAion  with 
the  condudl  of  a  child,  or  pupil,  whom  he  can  no 
longer  reftrain,  he  may  bring  his  complaint  before 
z  family  tribunal  of  eight,  or  fix  at  leafl,  if  mdrc 
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cannot  be  got  of  the  ncarcft  relations,  or  failing  Mr.  chrif^ 
thefe,  of  friends  and  neighbours,  who,  after  having  ^.  ''^'  , 
heard  the  cafe,  may  determine.  That  the  offender, 
if  2 1  years  of  age,  (hall  be  confined  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  one  year,  their  decifion  having  firft  been 
notified  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  prefident  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  diftrift,  after  hearing  information 
from  the  commiffary  of  the  king. 

XL  Judges  of  Police. 
The  objefts  of  police  are, 

I.  All  that  concerns  the  fafety  and  convenience 
of  paffage  in  the  ftreets,  quays,  public  places  and 
ways ;  which  includes  cleanfing  and  lighting  them, 
the  carrying  away  of  rubbilh,  the  demolition  or 
reparation  of  buildings  that  threaten  to  fall ;  the 
preventing  of  any  thing  being  cxpofcd  at  the  win- 
dows or  other  parts  of  the  houfes,  which  might 
prove  hurtful  by  its  falling;  and  of  any  thing 
being  thrown  out  from  them,  which  might  injure  or 
annoy  the  paffengers,  or  caufe  noxious  exhala- 
tions. 

II.  The  care  of  reprefling  and  punilhing  of- 
fences againfl  the  public  peace,«fuch  as  quarrels 
and  difputes,  accompanied  with  mobbings  in  the 
ftreets,  tumults  excited  in  places  of  public  refort, 
iioify  and  tumultuous  meetings  by  night,  that  dif- 
lurb  the  repofe  of  the  citizens. 

III.  The  maintenance  of  good  order  in  thofe 
places  where  great  multitudes  of  people  affemblc, 
fuch  as  at  fairs,  markets,  public  rejoicings  and 

T  t  4  tfremonies, 
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Mr.Chrif-  ceremonics,  (hows,  games,  cofFee-houfes,  churchcii 
t    ^'^'    .  and  other  public  places. 

IV.  The  infpefting  into  the  fairnefs  of  the  falc 
of  fuch  goods  as  are  fold  by  weight  or  meafure ; 
and  into  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  eatables  cxpofed 
in  public  markets  for  public  fale. 

V.  The  care  of  preventing  by  proper  precautions, 
and  putting  a  flop,  by  the  diftribution  of  neceflary 
affiftance,  to  calamitous  accidents  and  pefts,  fudi 
as  fires,  epidemic  diftempers  in  men  or  beads; 
calling  in  alfo,  in  thefe  two  laft  cafes,  the  authority 
of  the  adminiftrations  of  the  department  and 
diftrid. 

VI  •  The  care  of  obviating,  or  of  providing  a 
remedy  for,  thofe  difagreeable  events  which  may 
be  occafioned  by  ideots  or  madmen  left  at  liberty, 
and  by  the  breaking  loofe  of  mifchicvous  or  favage 
animals. 

The  municipal  bodies  (hall  have  power  to  decide 
on  matters  of  police  in  each  municipality.  The 
procureur  of  the  comm^une  (hall  profecute  offenders 
.  officially  ;  but  any  private  citizen  who  conceives 
himfclf  injured,  may  bring  an  action;  offenders 
may  be  fined,  or  imprifoned  for  three  days  at  mod 
in  the  country,  and  eight  days  in  towns.  Appeals 
fhall  be  carried  to  the  tribunal  of  the  diftrict,  but 
the  decifion  may  be  provifionally  executed. 

Theatres  and  public  (hows  to  be  liccnfed  only 
by  the  municipal  officers,  who  Ihall  alio  take  care 
to  difpel  mobs  by  the  difpofuioa  of  the  martial  law, 
and  fhall  be  refponfible  for  their  negligence. 

XII.  Judges 
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XII.  Judges  of  Commerce.  Mr.ChriA 

In  all  towns  where  the  adminiftration  of  the  de-   ,^ ^'^'    . 

partment  judge  it  necelTary,  there  (hall  be  efta- 
blifhed  a  tribunal  of  commerce ^  to  decide  on  all  com- 
mercial queftions.  This  tribunal  (hall  coniift  of 
five  judges,  the  prefence  of  three  of  whom  (hall  be 
neceffary  to  pafs  any  decifion. 

They  (hall  be  chofen  by  individual  fcrutiny  and 
abfolute  plurality  of  votes,  in  a  general  a(rembly 
of  merchants,  bankers,  tradefmen,  manufafturers, 
and  captains  of  (hips  of  the  town.  They  (hall 
continue  in  office  two  years ;  the  prefident  to  be 
then  renewed,  and  half  the  others ;  and  none  can 
be  elefted  but  fuch  as  have  refided  and  traded  in 
the  town  at  leaft  five  years,  and  are  30  years  of 
age.  The  prefident  muft  have  carried  on ,  trade 
for  ten  years,  and  be  35  years  of  age. 

The  commercial  judges  of  any  town  in  adiftrift, 
may  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  trade  in  the 
diftrift  ;  and  where  there  are  no  judges  of  com- 
merce, the  judges  of  the  diftridt  (hall  decide  on 
fuch  caufes  by  the  fame  rule  as  the  others. 

The  judges  of  commerce  (hall  pronounce  finally 
in  all  caufes  when  the  value  of  the  objed  does  not 
exceed  1000  livres.  All  their  deci(ions  are  pro- 
vifionally  executable,  on  giving  caution  to  the 
amount  of  the  fum  adjudged. 

Parties  may  agree  to  be  judged  by  them  without 
appeal,  and  then  their  decifion  (hall  be  final. 

The  tribunal  of  commerce  in  Paris,  by  a  decree 
pf  Jan.  :^7,  1 791,  is  to  be  compofed  of  five  judges, 

elected 
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Mr  Chrif.   clcftcd  by  individual  fcrutiny  and  abfolute  plurality 
^^^-    ^   of  votes,  by  eleftors  named  in  afTemblies  of  the 
merchants,  bankers,  tradefmen,  and  manufa&urers 
of  each  of  the  48  feftions. 

Thefe  48  affemblies,  confiding  of  a&ive  dtizcns 
living  in  the  fedlion,  and  who  have  carried  on 
bufinefs  at  leaf];  a  year  in  Paris,  (hall  be  convoked 
at  the  fame  time  and  place,  by  the  procureur- 
general  of  the  commune ;  (hall  meet  at  the  ufual 
place  of  meeting  of  the  aflfembly  of  the  fedion ; 
(hall  be  opened  by  a  commiffary  named  by  the 
municipality,  on  the  notice  of  the  judge  of  com- 
merce now  in  exercife  ;  and  after  electing  a  prcfi- 
dent,  fecretary,  and  three  fcrutineers,  io  the  man- 
ner prefcribed  to  the  primary  aflemblies^  (hall 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  an  eleftor,  by  25 
citizens  prefent  having  a  right  to  vote,  by  one  fcru- 
tiny of  a  fimple  lift  and  abfolute  plurality  of  votes. 
But  at  the  third  trial,  relative  plurality  (hall  befuffi- 
cienr.  Each  a(rembly  (hall  decide  on  the  validity 
of  the  titles  of  its  members,  and  appeal  may  be 
made  to  ihe  adminiftration  of  the  department  of 
Paris.  The  municipality  of  Paris  (hall  determine 
when  the  eleftoral  aflemblies  (hall  meet  to  name 

r 

the  judges  of  commerce. 

Court  of  Annulment. 

By  a  decree  of  Nov.  27,  1790,  a  tribunal  de 

cajfationy  or  general  tribunal  for  annulling  decifions, 

was  eftablifhed.     This  tribunal  is  not  to  pafs  a 

final  judgment  on  any  caufe,  but  only  to  annul 
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• 

thofe  judgments  in  the  laft  refort  of  other  courts,  Mr.  Chrif- 
which  were  cither  erroneous  or  informaL  Their 
powers  do  not  extend  to  annul  final  decifions  of 
the  judges  of  peace.  Every  fix  months,  this  tribu- 
nal is  to  name  twenty  of  its  members  as  a  bureau  of 
requeftsy  who  (hall  judge  of  all  appeals,  and  decide 
if  they  ought  to  be  admitted  or  not.  If  three 
founhs  of  this  bureau  agree  cither  that  an  appeal 
(hall  be  admitted  or  rejedted,  it  (hall  take  place 
accordingly ;  but  if  there  be  not  that  number  of 
votes  for  either  fide,  the  affair  muft  be  fubmitted 
to  the  whole  tribunal,  and  decided  by  plurality  of 
votes.  Requcfts  to  change  a  caufe  from  one  tri- 
bunal  to  another,  may  be  decided  in  the  bureau 
by  (imple  plurality  of  votes. 

The  fedion  of  annulment,  who  (hall  confift  of 
fifteen  judges  at  teaft,  may  decide  by  plurality  of 
votes,  on  all  appeals  that  have  been  admitted. 

In  civil  caufes,  the  time  admitted  for  appeals 
to  this  court  of  annulment,  (hall  be  three  months 
from  the  notification  of  the  fentence  complained 
of,  to  perfons  living  in  France.  When  the  form  of 
frocejs  only  has  been  annulled,  the  matter  fliall  be 
taken  up  anew,  froni  the  time  when  the  irregu- 
larity took  place  ;  and  there  may  be  a  fecond  ap- 
peal againft  the  new  judgment. 

When  the  decijion  alone  has  been  annulled,  the 
queftion  (hall  be  carried  back  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunal, who  judged  of  it  in  the  laft  refort.  The 
parties  cannot  then  plead  on  the  point  regulated 
by  the  firft  decifiop ;  but  if  the  fecond  decifion  is 
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Mr.  Chrif.  fimilar  to  the  firft,  a  new  appeal  may  be  made  to 
"^*        the  court  of  annulment. 

But  when  the  judgment  (hall  have  been  twice 
annulled,  and  a  third  tribunal  (hall  have  finally 
decided,  no  other  appeal  can  be  made,  except  to 
the  legiflative  body,  who  (hall  then  make  a  dcacc 
declaratory  of  the  law  ;  which  decree,  after  being 
fanftioned  by  the  king,  (hall  regulate  the  condud 
of  the  tribunal  of  annulment. 

The  tribunal  is  to  have  a  commiflary  of  the  king, 
named  by  his  majefty ;  and  every  year  it  (hall 
fend  to  the  national  alTembly  a  deputation  of  eight 
of  its  members,  with  a  ftate  of  the  judgment  given, 
and  a  fummary  account  of  each  c^ufe,  with  the  text 
of  that  law  on  which  the  annulment  was  grounded. 

The  members  of  the  tribunal  (hall  be  eleded 
for  four  years  only,  but  re-eligib4e  by  half  the  de- 
partments in  the  kingdom  by  turns,  out  of  judges 
20  years  of  age. 

Mifcellaneous  Articles, 
January  20,  1791,  it  was  decreed,  That  there 
fhould  be  one  criminal  tribunal  in   every  depart- 
ment, compofed  of, 

1.  A  prefident,  chofen  by  the  elecflors  of  the  de- 
partment for  fix  years,  and  who  may  be  re-elected, 

2.  A  public  accufer,  chofen  by  the  eleclors  of 
the  department. 

3.  Three  judges,  chofen  from  thcfe  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  thediftricft,  by  turns,  everythree  months— 
So  that  judgment  is  pronounced  by  four  judges. 

4.  A  fe- 
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4*  A  fecrctary  named  by  the  fame  for  life,  Mr.  Chrif. 

5.  A  king's  commiffary,  who  fliall  be  that  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  diftrift,  eftablifhcd  in  the  fame 
city. 

No  man  can  be  criminally  profecuted  or  judged, 
but  on  the  ground  of  an  accufation  admitted  by  a 
jury  of  accufation^  compofed  of  eight  citizens.  This 
is  exaftly  fimilar  to  our  grand  jury  finding  a  bill. 

'Wit  jury  of  judgment  confills  of  twelve  perfons, 
to  each  of  whom,  in  prefence  of  the  public,  of 
the  accufed  and  the  accufer,  the  judge  (hall  put 
the  following  oath  :  "  Citizen,  you  promife  and 
**  fwear  to  examine  with  the  ftridcll  attention  the 
*'  charges  brought  againft  — — ;  neither  to  liftcn  to 
*'  the  fuggeftions  of  hatred  or  malice,  fear  or  aftbc- 
*'  tion ;  to  have  no  communication  with  any  one 
*'  till  after  your  declaration ;  to  decide  according 
"  to  the  evidence,  according  to  your  confcicncc, 
"  and  your  inward  and  profound  convidlion,  with 
*'  that  impartiality  and  firmnefs  which  are  fuitable 
*'  to  a  free  man." 

The  witnefles  take  an  oath  to  fpeak  without 
hatred,  and  without  fearj  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Some  other  regulations  for  the  improvement 
of  criminal  juftice  have  been  made ;  but  as  no 
complete  fyftcm  is  yet  formed,  1  fluU  not  enter 
on  them. 

Juries  in  civil  cafes  are  deferred  until  the  civil 
laws  (lull  be  reformed  and  (implified ;  and  to  ufc 
the  words  of  M.  Garat,  **  with  a  tender  regard 
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Mr.Chrif-  "  for  humanity  in  all  conditions,  we  have  firft  at- 
«^  tempted  what  was  deemed  inexecutable  by  all 
"  other  people,  the  extenfion  of  liberty  to  tbc 
^^Joldier  and  the  Jailor^  by  appointing  them  to  be 
"  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peers/' 

Some  have  cenfured  the  idea  of  military  ja- 
KiEs,  and  others  have  extolled  it.  I  coniider  it  as 
an  experiment  J  and  rejoice  that  it  has  been  tried. 

March  12,  1 791.  The  law  of  fucceflion  when 
a  perfon  dies  inteftate  was  decreed^  and  it  was  ap- 
pointed^ That  all  children,  and  all  heirs  in  the 
fame  degree,  (hould  inherit  equally,  without  any 
diftindion  of  elder  or  younger,  male  or  female. 
On  this  decree,  of  which  I  approve  the  general 
principles,  I  (hould,  however,  have  been  inclined 
to  have  made  fome  alterations*  With  refpeft  to 
the  law  of  fucceffions,  it  has  long  been  my  opinion, 

I .  That  the  feudal  right  of  primogeniture,  which 
appropriated  almoft  the  whole  of  a  man's  fortune 
to  his  eldcft  fon,  and  left  the  reft  of  his  children 
nearly  beggars,  was  moft  (hocking,  unnatural,  and 
abominable.  Hence  1  con(ider  all  entails  as  ini- 
quitous and  unjuftifiable.  What,  for  inftancc, 
can  be  more  contrary  to  principle,  than  the  (itua- 
tion  of  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  and  diftingui(hed  ba- 
ronet and  fenator  of  Ireland,  whofe  cafe  I  was  lately 
made  acquainted  with  ?  He  is  one  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, five  fons  and  feven  daughters.  After  much 
trouble,  the  father  has  alienated  about  aoool. 
a- year,  to  make  fotne  provifion  for  his  eleven 
younger  children,  fome  of  whom  arc  driven  into 
^  foreign 
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foreign  lands  to  find  their  fubfiftcnce.  The  re-  Mr.chrir* 
mainder  of  the  fortune,  which  may  be  ten  ^  times 
as  much  as  the  eleven  younger  children  have  all 
together,  is  exclufively  limited  to  the  eldeft  fon, 
who  has  had  the  grace  and  modefiy  to  carry  on  a 
law-fuit  with  his  father,  to  prevent  all  further 
alienation  of  the  property  to  provide  for  his  bro- 
thers and  fitters.  This  is  the  ancient  jurijprudence ! 
Hear  it,  ye  nations !  This  is  that  jurifprudcnce 
which  Edmund  Burke  regrets  will  no  longer  be 
ftudied  fince  the  French  revolution  ! 

2.  Until  a  competence  is  provided  for  female 
children,  according  to  the  ftate  of  life  they  have 
been  educated  in,  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  left  to  boys,  excepting  merely  what 
may  be  requifitc  to  pay  their  apprentice- fee,  or 
begin  them  in  fuch  trades  or  profefiions  as  they 
have  chofen,  or  may  be  deftined  to.  For  boys 
can  make  a  thoufand  (hifts^  but  helplefs  women 
can  make  none. 

3.  But  after  a  competent  provifion  in  their  ftation, 
I  think  no  more  ought  to  be  bequeathed  to  females, 
however  large  a  man's  fortune  may  be.  For  there 
is  fcarce  an  inftance  where  immenfe  fortune  has 
been  of  any  real  ufc  to  a  woman,  or  where  it  did 
not  endanger  her  true  happinefs,  by  rendering  her 
a/ulye£f  of /peculation  to  adventurers  and  fortune- 
hunters,  and  expofing  her  to  be  the  dupe  of  artful 
and  unprincipled  men.  In  an  advanced  period 
of  fociety  like  the  prefent,  where  almoft  a  third 
part  of  mankind  are  living  above  their  real  in* 
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Mr.Chrif-  come,  mere  gamblers  in  the  lottery  of  humaQ  life, 
trufting  in  hope,  and  exceeding  reality,  it  is  ren- 
dered more  peculiarly  dangerous;  for  it  is  a  common 
flratagem  with  ihis  clafs  of  men,  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy, by  entrapping  fome  innocent  artlefs  girl 
of  fortune,  whofe  pleafing  hopes  aqd  romantic 
expedations  are  at  once  changed  into  defpair  and 
mifery,  by  finding  herfelf  united  with  a  beggar,  a 
cheat,  and  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  her; 

4.  Though  I  reprobate  the  ancient  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, I  am  ftill  inclined  to  think,  t  at  wc 
run  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and,  in  our  in- 
dignation againft  the  abufe,  may  annihilate  the 
life  of  a  thing.  Tacitus  commends  one  for  the 
rare  excellence,  quod  difficillii.um  eji^  of  retaining 
modutn  ex/apuniia,  *'  a  meafure  in  wifdom/'  And 
as  1  think  an  eldeft  fon,  if  he  has  any  feelings  of 
humanity,  of  honour,  or  of  duty,  will  always  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  the  immediate  reprefentative  of 
his  father,  and  as  charged,  on  occafion  of  his  death, 
difeafe,  or  incapacity  from  any  other  caufe,  with 
tht  peculiar  care  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  younger 
children  ;  fo  I  think  he  ought  to  be  recompenfed 
for  this  burden,  and  enabled  to  do  juftice  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  his  neceffary  fuperiority  and 
refpedl  over  the  others,  by  a  larger  provifion  than 
the  younger  children.  For,  otherwife,  his  cafe 
would  be  harder  than  that  of  any  of  the  reft,  which 
furely  nobody  will  argue  for  the  juftice  of. 

Thefe  few  remarks  I  offer  freely  to  the  enlight- 
ened legiflators  of  France,     In  the  fucceffion  to 
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the  throne,  they  have  judged  it  right  to  exclude  Mr.chrii 
females — in  the  fucceffion  to  the  regency,  they 
have  alfo  excluded  females. — They  do  not  give 
.the  fcx  the  privilege  of  adive  citizens,  or  any 
(hare  in  the  government.  1  therefore  prOpofe  it 
to  their  ferious  conGderation,  how  they  can  leave 
to  women  an  equal  (hare  with  men,  and  with  him 
who  is  charged  with  peculiar  duties,  the  eldeft  fon, 
of  large  eftates  left  by  an  inteflate  father,  in  con- 
fidence with  their  own  principles,  or  with  the  na« 
ture  and  reafon  of  things  ? 

This  is  a  general  iketch  of  the  new  judicial  [yC- 
.  tem,  fo  far  as  it  is  yet  decreed  *.     It  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  making  many  interefting  re- 
marks, if  I  had  leifure  to  enter  upon  a  fuller  con- 
fideration  of  it. 

Amongft  the  evils  which  Mr.  Burke  fcems  to 
apprehend  from  the  French  revolution,  one  is — 
that  the  ancient  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  will  no 
longer  be  fludied.  I  have  not  gone  fo  deep  in 
legal  inveftigations,  as  to  enable  me  to  eftimate 
the  value  of  the  ancient  code  with  perfedt  accuracy; 
but  from  what  I  have  feen  of  it,  I  am  pretty  nearly 
fatisfied,  that  if  all  the  law-books  in  Europe  were 
at  once  annihilated,  the  world  would  be  a  gainer. 
Our  legiilators  and  (latefmen  would  then  be  fent 

♦  An  additional  decree  (Sept.  7,  1790)  pointed  out  the  pro- 
per tribunals  to  which  applications  were  to  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  cafes.  The  high  national  court  for  trying  crimes  againft  the 
ftate,  is  noticed  clfewhere :  but  the  decree  relative  to  it,  came 
too  late  to  be  inferted  here. 

U  u  to 


tie. 
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Mr.  Chrif.  to  form  a  new  code  of  laws,  not  from  contnuJic- 
tory  authorities  and  bad  precedents,  as  Gratum 
compiled  his  Conanrdantia  dyiordmiium  cmmm^ 
but  from  reafon  and  conmion  (enfe,  from  the  na- 
ture and  wants  of  man,  from  the  condition  and 
rcquifites  of  civilized  fociety.  That  a  general 
reform  in  the  ancient  jurifprudencc  is  neceffiby, 
feems  to  be  allowed  all  orer  Europe.  The  King 
of  Pruflja  formed  a  new  code  for  bis  peoj^c  s  and 
the  new  Tufcan  laws  will  do  imn!K)rtal  honour  to 
Leopold.  If  we  fpeak  of  England,  I  believe  m- 
teliigent  and  honed  lawyers  amongft  us  have  but 
one  opinion,  refpefting  the  neceflSty  of  a  ncv 
civil,  and  dill  more  of  a  new  criminal  code.  Mr. 
Burke  may  coniider  the  law  of  England  as  the 
**  colleSled  reafon  of  ages  :^^  but  there  are  othen  tt) 
whom  they  appear  nothing  elfe  but  an  incoherent 
jumble  of  regulations,  in  which  there  is  much  wif- 
dom  and  much  folly— a  confufed  mafs  of  ordi- 
nances, extrafted  fortuitouily  from  innumerable 
fources,  without  judgment,  tafte,  or  difcnmination. 
I  have  little  other  opinion  of  them  than  a  French 
lawyer  had  of  the  work  of  Gratian,  and  the  decretals 
of  Gregory  :  "  Compilationes  funt  ac  farragincs,** 
fays  he,  "  turn  bonarum  tum  pra varum  rerum, 
"  incondite  et  imperite  coacervatae.*' 

This  motley  coUedion  confifts  of  extrads  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  the  decifions  of  emperors— 
fcraps  of  the  Canon  law,  and  the  judgments  of 
popes  and  councils— -the  common  law,  or  that  vaft 
mafs  of  ufages  and  inftitutions  that  have  arifen 
6  from 
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from  chance  or  reafon,  from  fancy  or  caprice,  or  ^r. 
the  influence  of  peculiar  circumftanccs,  fomc  of  ^ 
which  dill  exifty  and  others  have  ceafed^  though 
the  pradlices  originating  from  them  are  dill  kept 
up.     Of  thefc  fome  of  the  rules  are  general,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  fome  local, 
confined  to  a  particular  fpot, — Inftitutes  of  ftatute 
law,  ot  adls  of  parliament,  divided  into  Englifh 
a6ts  peculiar  to  the  fouthern,  Scotch  a<fls  peculiar 
to  the  nonhern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  Britifh 
a<5ts  controuling  and  confounding  both. — Shreds 
of  the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes  and  Oleron — of  the 
commercial  code  of  Wi(bury,  &c. — Reports  of  the 
deciiions  of  courts,  or  of  private  individuals,  which 
are  now  fwelled  to  the  comfortable  quantity  of  fome 
hundred  volumes  of  various  and  often  contradictory 
precedents,  which  no  man  ever  read,  and  which 
are  not  worth  reading,  but  of  which  the  imperfe(f\: 
knowledge   commonly  pofTefied  by  men  of  law 
proves  a  rich  fource  of,  emolument  to  their  order, 
and  of  ruin  to  their  clients.     For  when  one  de- 
livers a  clear  principle  of  reafon  and  equity  that 
ought  to  guide  the  judgment  of  a  court,  another 
finds  out,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  King  againft  John 
Doe,  it  was  otherwifc  decided ;  and  a  third,  of 
belter  memory  than  him,  recollefts,  that  in  the 
cafe  of  Prj'nne  againft  Thomas  Roe,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  upon  a  ground  diiFerent  from  either. 
Mr.  Burke  may  admire  a  fyftcm  of  laws,  of  which 
the  abridgment  fills  more  than  20  volumes  in  folio  5 
'^  tarn  immenfus  aliarum  fuper  alias  acervatarum 

U  u  a  •  legum 
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Mr.Chrif-  legum  cumulus  :"  but  I  confefs  I  rcfcrve  my  ad- 
miration for  very  different  objefts.  The  ftudy  of 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  is  not  the  contem- 
plation of  wifdcnty  but  of  authority  and  precedent-^ 
it  does  not  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind,  but  to  narrm 
it — it  does  not  teach  to  reafon,  but  to  quibUe.  I 
have  the  pleafure  of  knowing,  and  I  much  eftccm, 
feveral  intelligent  men  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law; 
but  they  are  men  who,  from  the  influence  of  hetter 
ftudies^  have  rifen  above  that  cbaraSeTy  and  thofc 
vkzvs  which  the  ftudy  of  law  only  would  have  im- 
preffed  upon  them. 

If  our  laws  require  a  reform,  the  conftitution  of 
our  courts  J  and  the  praHice  of  the  law  in  them, 
ftand  no  lefs  in  need  of  one.  Every  fpecics  of 
confufion,  delay,  uncertainty,  abfurdity  and  enor- 
mous expence,  is  to  be  found  in  their  miferable 
organization  andform  ofprocefs-  To  the  poor  man, 
juftice  is  in  many  cafes  inacceffible ;  and  the  rich 
man  ufually  pays  more  than  the  amount  of  the  objcft 
difputed,  in  obtaining  it.  Hence  it  is  an  obfcr- 
vation,  trite  even  to  a  proverb  in  England,  that  of 
all  modes  of  ruining  one's  fclf,  the  moft  infallible 
is  that  of  going  to  law  ! 

I  fliould  be  lorry,  if,  from  thefe  obfcrvations,  I 
ftiould  be  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  lawyers.  I 
am  neither  an  enemy  to  them,  nor  to  their  pro- 
feflion,  but  to  the  abufcs  of  it.  The  profeffion  of 
the  law  I  hold  to  be  in  itfelf  an  ufeful  and  aa 
honourable  one.  Differences  muft  arife  amongft 
imperfect  beings,    and    "  offences    muft    come" 

amongft 
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amongst  weak  and  short-sighted  creatures  like  Mr.Chris< 
men.  To  determine  <hese  according  to  jus- 
tice and  rectitude — ^to  assign  to  ererj  one 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  no  more — to  prevent 
all  encroachments,  and  keep  the  balance  of 
property,  possessions,  and  rights,  equal  be- 
tween the  citizens — finally,  to  snbdue  all  par- 
ticular wills  and  private  passions  into  an  obe- 
dience to  the  rales  of  eternal  justice  and  reason 
— such  is  the  high,  the  honourable  function 
of  the  law. 

But  if  the  law,  instead  of  eternal  reason,  shall 
be  found  to  appeal  to  nothing  but  fluctuating 
authority,  and  that  too  deduced  from  unen^ 
lightened  times ;  if  her  canons,  instead  of  being 
the  selected  wisdom  of  ages,  shall  become  no- 
thing else  than  a  collected  mass  of  regulations, 
assembled  together  as  chance  or  caprice,  or  old 
absurd  customs,  directed  ;  if  the  multitude  of 
these  confused,  heterogeneous,barbarous,  black 
letter  laws,  shall  exceed* all  the  powers  of  hu- 
man memory  to  remember;  if  the  forms  of 
procedure  in  courts  become  intricate,  vexati- 
ous and  tedious,  so  that  no  man  can  obtain 
justice  without  enormous  expence,  trouble,  and 
loss  of  time,  and  any  man  wlio  is  rich  and 
mischievous  enough,  may  vex,  torment,  and 
oppress  his  neighbour  almost  to  any  degree — 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  what  must  be  the 
consequence? — most  assuredly  that  the  law,  as 
well  as  its  professors^  will  lose  the  confidence 
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Mr.  C&ris-  of  mankind,  and  the  honour  naturally  belonsr* 
ing  to  them-<^that  inst^d  of  a  public  good, 
they  will  be  considered  as  a  public  nuisance — 
that  the  name  of  lawyer,  in  place  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  respectable  and  sacred  name,  (for 
such  ought  that  of  the  peace-maker  to  be  in 
human  society),  will  be  associated  with  dis- 
agreeable ideas,  and  convey  to  men's  minds 
the  idea  of  an  oppressor,  a  cheat,  a  harpy  w  ho 
preys  on  their  vitals,  and  lives  by  the  miserie> 
of  mankind. 
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